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1.  Mockingbird.  2.  Hummingbird.  3.  Catbird.  4.  House  wren.  5.  Carolina  cuckoo.  6.  Cedar  bird.  7. 
Baltimore  oriole.  8.  Chicken  hawk  (male).  9.  Blue  yellow-backed  warbler.  10.  Great-horned  owl  11.  Brown 
thrush.  12.  Lady  Gould  finch.  13.  Cardinal  (male).  14.  Wild  turkey.  15.  Kingfisher.  16.  Peal’s  Egret 
heron.  17.  Red-headed  woodpecker. 
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KEY  TO  THE  PRONUNCIATION. 


The  pronunciation  of  the  words  that  form  the  titles  of  the  articles  is  indicated 
in  two  ways :  1st,  By  re-writing  the  word  in  a  different  form  and  according  to  a 
simple  system  of  transliteration,  lid,  By  marking  the  syllable  on  which  the  chief 
accent  falls.  Entries  which  simply  have  their  accentuation  marked  are  English  or 
foreign  words  that  present  little  difficulty,  and  in  regard  to  which  readers  can  hardly 
go  far  wrong.  A  great  many  of  the  entries,  however,  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way, 
but  must  have  their  pronunciation  represented  by  a  uniform  series  of  symbols,  so 
that  it  shall  be  unmistakable,  and  in  almost  all  cases,  including  most  of  those  of 
easy  pronunciation,  this  has  been  done.  In  doing  this  the  same  letter  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  letters  is  made  use  of  to  represent  the  same  sound,  no  matter  by  what  letter 
or  letters  the  sound  may  be  represented  in  the  word  whose  pronunciation  is  shown. 
The  key  to  the  pronunciation  by  this  means  is  greatly  simplified,  the  reader  having 
only  to  remember  one  character  for  each  sound.  Sounds  and  letters,  it  may  be 
remarked,  are  often  very  different  things.  In  the  English  language  there  are  over 
forty  sounds,  while  in  the  English  alphabet  there  are  only  twenty-six  letters  to 
represent  them.  Our  alphabet  is,  therefore,  very  far  from  being  adequate  to  the 
duties  required  of  it,  and  still  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  various  sounds  of 
foreign  languages.  It  will  be  observed  that  French  words,  also  those  of  Belgian 
towns  and  of  places  in  Switzerland  where  French  is  spoken,  are  given  without 
accent  marks.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  French  words  every  syllable  is 
accented.  In  pronouncing  them  it  is  necessary  to  give  stress  to  each  syllable,  with 
the  distinction  that  the  final  syllable  is  spoken  with  a  somewhat  stronger  stress 
than  the  others.  In  Chinese  words  each  seeming  syllable  is  really  a  separate  word 
and  needs  to  be  accented.  Only  in  cases  where  French  and  Chinese  words  have 
been  anglicized  in  pronunciation  is  the  English  method  of  accenting  employed  in 

this  work.  ^  .  ,  . 

The  most  typical  vowel  sounds  (including  dipthongs)  are  as  shown  in  the 
following  list,  which  gives  also  the  characters  that  are  used  in  the  Cyclopedia  to 
show  their  pronunciation,  most  of  these  being  distinguished  by  diacritical  marks. 


a,  as  in  fate,  or  in  bare, 
a,  as  in  alms,  Fr.  ame,  Ger.  Bahn~d 
of  Indian  names. 

k,  the  same  sound  short  or  medium,  as 

in  Fr.  bal,  Ger.  Mann, 
a,  as  in  fat. 
a,  as  in  fall. 

a,  obscure,  as  in  rural,  similar  to  u  in 
bwt,  e  in  her:  common  in  Indian 
names. 

e,  as  in  m e—i  in  machine, 
e,  as  in  met. 
e,  as  in  her. 

l,  as  in  pine,  or  as  ei  in  Ger.  Mein. 

i,  as  in  pin,  also  used  for  the  short 
sound  corresponding  to  e,  as  in 
French  and  Italian  words. 


eu,  a  long  sound  as  in  Fr.  jewne,= 
Ger.  long  6,  as  in  Sohne,  Go  the 
(Goethe) . 

eu,  corresponding  sound  short  or  medi¬ 
um,  as  in  Fr.  pew  =  Ger.  6  short, 
o,  as  in  note,  moan, 
o,  as  in  not,  soft — that  is,  short  or  medium, 
o,  as  in  move,  two. 
u,  as  in  twbe. 

u,  as  in  twb :  similar  to  e  and  also  to  a. 
u,  as  in  bwll. 

ii,  as  in  Sc  abwne  =  Fr.  w  as  in  d d, 
Ger.  ii  long  as  in  griin,  Biihne. 
u,  the  corresponding  short  or  medium 
sound,  as  in  Fr.  bwt,  Ger.  Mwller. 
oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  pownd ;  or  as  au  in  Ger.  Haws. 


Of  the  consonants,  b,  d,  f,  h,  j,  k,  1,  m,  n,  ng,  p,  sh,  t,  v,  z,  always  have  their 
common  English  sounds,  when  used  to  transliterate  foreign  words.  The  letter  c 
is  not  used  by  itself  in  re-writing  for  pronunciation,  s  or  k  being  respectively  used 
instead.  The  only  consonantal  symbols,  therefore,  that  require  explanation  are  the 
following. 


ch  is  always  as  in  ricTi. 
d,  nearly  as  th  in  this  =  Sp.  d  in 
Madrid,  etc. 

g  is  always  hard,  as  in  go. 

Ii  represents  the  guttural  in  Scotch 
loch,  Ger.  nach,  also  other  similar 
gutturals. 

n,  Fr.  nasal  n  as  in  bo n. 
r  represents  both  English  r,  and  r  in 
foreign  words,  in  which  it  is  gen¬ 


erally  much  more  strongly  trilled, 
s,  always  as  in  so. 
th,  as  th  in  thin, 
th,  as  th  in  this. 

w  always  consonantal,  as  in  we. 
x  =  ks,  which  are  used  instead, 
y  always  consonantal,  as  in  ye  a  (Fr. 

ligne  would  be  re-written  leny). 
zh,  as  s  in  pleasure  =  Fr.  j. 
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TOp-n-np+f  William  Sterndale,  an 
ucniicil,  English  composer,  born  in 
1816  at  Sheffield,  where  his  father  was 
organist ;  became  pupil  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1826,  and  studied  in  Leipzig 
from  1836  to  1838,  where  his  perform¬ 
ances  and  compositions  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  younger  German  musicians, 
and  especially  by  Schumann.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  music  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  1856  and  was  knighted  in  1871. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  overtures,  the 
Naiads  and  Parisina ;  his  cantatas,  the 
May  Queen  and  Women  of  Samaria ;  and 
his  little  musical  sketches,  Lake,  Mill- 
stream  and  Fountain.  He  died  in  18  <5. 
"Rpn.-NIWiQ  (nev'is),  the  most  lofty 
.Dell  la  mountain  in  Britain,  in 

Inverness-shire,  at  the  southwestern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Glenmore.  It  rises  to  the 
height  of  4406  feet,  and  in  clear  weather 
yields  an  extensive  prospect.  An  observ¬ 
atory  was  established  on  its  summit  in 
May,  1881,  by  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society. 

'Rp-nnicrcpn  (ben'ig-sen) ,  or  Benning- 
Dcnmgacn  sen,  Levin  Augustus, 

Count  von,  Russian  commander-in-chief, 
born  at  Brunswick  in  1745.  After  some 
years  in  the  Hanoverian  service  he  en¬ 
tered  that  of  Russia,  1773,  distinguished 
himself  in  Turkey  and  Poland,  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  against  Paul  I,  and  was 
made  general  by  Alexander  I.  In  the 
war  with  France,  1805-13,  he  played  a 
most  distinguished  part,  especially  at  the 
battles  of  Pultusk,  Eylau,  Borodino,  Wor- 
onova  and  Leipzig.  He  retired  from  the 
Russian  service  to  his  paternal  estate  in 
Hanover  in  1818,  and  died  in  1826. 

‘Rpnrnnp’tnn  (ben'ing-ton),  a  town 
penning  ton  in  Vermont,  where,  on 

August  16,  1777,  General  Stark  at 

the  head  of  1600  American  militia  was 
victorious  over  the  British.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  knitted  and  other  goods 
and  a  State  Soldiers’  Home.  Pop.  8698. 
"Rpn-nnt  the  seed  of  Moringa  pterygo- 
jjcii-iiuuj  sperma,  the  ben  tree  of  India, 
yielding  the  valuable  oil  of  ben.  See  Ben , 
Oil  of. 


"Rp-ncprcirlA  (baps-rad),  Isaac  de,  a 
.oeiibeicuuj  French  poet  at  the  court 

of  Louis  XIV,  born  in  1612  ;  died  in  1691. 
He  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  Job,  various 
tragedies  and  comedies,  chiefly  between 
1635  and  1640,  and  a  volume  of  rondeaux 
on  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  1673.  His 
minor  poems  are  good  specimens  of  the 
humor  of  the  time. 

Benshi'.  See  Banshee . 

Bent-erass  ^  applied  to  van- 

JJC  t  g  a  ,  ous  wjry  grasses  such  as 

grow  on  commons  and  neglected  ground 
and  much  used  for  lawns,  including 
species  of  Arostis,  Arundo  arenaria, 
Triticum  junceum,  etc. 

■Rp-n thorn  (ben'tham),  George,  an 
English  botanist,  nephew  of 
Jeremy  Bemtham,  born  in  1800  ;  died  in 
1884.  He  was  privately  educated,  early 
attached  himself  to  botany,  and  having 
resided  in  Southern  France  (where  his 
father  had  an  estate)  in  1814-26  he 
published  in  French  (1826)  a  work  on 
The  Plants  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Lower 
Languedoc.  He  was  long  connected  with 
the  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  and  from  1861  onwards 
was  in  almost  daily  attendance  at  Kew, 
working  at  descriptive  botany.  Along 
with  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  he  produced  the 
great  work  of  descriptive  botany,  Genera 
Plantarum;  another  great  work  of  his 
was  the  Flora  Australiensis  (in  7  vols.). 
His  Handbook  of  the  British  Flora  is 
well  known. 

■Rpyiflipm  (ben'tham),  Jeremy,  a  dis- 
Jjcii  iiicim  tinguished  writer  on  poli_ 

tics  and  jurisprudence,  born  at  London 
in  1749 ;  educated  at  Westminster  and 
Oxford  ;  entered  Lincoln’s  Inn,  1763.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  prac¬ 
tise,  and,  having  private  means,  devoted 
himself  to  the  reform  of  civil  and  criminal 
legislation.  A  criticism  on  a  passage  in 
Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  published  un¬ 
der  the  title  A  Fragment  on  Government, 
1776,  brought  him  into  notice.  Of  his 
other  works  the  more  important  were : 
The  Hard  Labor  Bill.  1778  :  Principles  of 
Morals  and  Legislation,  1780;  A  Defence 


Benthos 


Bentley 


of  Usury,  1787 ;  Introduction  to  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Morals  and  Legislation,  1789 ; 
Discourses  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legisla¬ 
tion,  1802;  Treatise  on  Judicial  Evidence, 
1813,  and  the  Book  of  Fallacies,  1824. 
His  mind,  though  at  once  subtle  and  com¬ 
prehensive,  was  characterized  by  some¬ 
thing  of  the  Coleridgean  defect  in  respect 
of  method  and  sense  of  proportion :  and 
he  is,  therefore,  seen  at  his  best  in  works 
that  underwent  revision  at  the  hands  of 
his  disciples.  Of  these  M.  Dumont,  by 
his  excellent  French  translations  and  re¬ 
arrangements,  secured  for  Bentham  at  an 
early  date  a  European  reputation  and 
influence,  and  his  editions  are  still  the 
most  satisfactory.  In  England  James 
Mill,  Romilly,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Burton, 
and  others  of  independent  genius,  have 
been  among  his  exponents.  In  ethics  he 
must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
modern  utilitarianism ;  in  polity  and 
criminal  law  he  anticipated  or  suggested 
many  practical  reforms ;  and  his  whole 
influence  was  stimulating  and  humanizing. 
He  was  a  man  of  primitive  and  genial 
manners,  leading  a  quiet  and  unblemished 
life,  in  which  perhaps  the  chief  troubles 
were  the  refusal  of  his  hand  by  Lord 
Holland’s  sister,  Miss  Caroline  Fox,  and 
the  refusal  of  his  ready-made  codes  of  law 
by  Russia,  America,  and  Spain.  He  died 
in  London,  6th  June,  1832,  leaving  his 
body  for  dissection. 

Ben'thos  tlle  name  given  to  the  fixed 
*  vegetation  of  ocean  and 
deep  lake  waters,  in  distinction  to  plank¬ 
ton,  or  floating  organic  matter.  It  con¬ 
sists  chiefly  of  algae,  usually  attached  to 
stones,  thence  called  lithophytes.  It  is 
sparse  above  low  water  mark,  on  account 
of  injurious  exposure  to  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluences,  but  rich  below  this  level;  the 
green  and  brown  sea-weeds  predominat¬ 
ing  in  the  more  shallow  waters,  the  red 
at  a  greater  depth;  at  great  depths  all 
plant  life  disappears. 

Bentinck  (ben'tink),  Lord  William 
Charles  Cavendish,  sec¬ 
ond  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Portland, 
born  in  1774.  He  served  in  Flanders,  in 
Italy  under  Suwaroff,  and  in  Egypt;  was 
governor  of  Madras  1803-5;  and  com¬ 
manded  a  brigade  at  Corunua.  In  1810 
he  was  British  plenipotentiary  and  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  troops  in  Sicily; 
and  in  1813  headed  an  expedition  into 
Catalonia.  In  1814  he  endeavored  to 
stimulate  a  revolt  against  the  French  in 
Italy  and  took  possession  of  Genoa  The 
same  year  he  returned  to  England  and 
entered  Parliament.  In  1S27  he  was  sent 
to  India  as  governor-general.  Many 
wholesome  measures  marked  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  which  lasted  till  1835,  when  he 


returned  and  became  M.  P.  for  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1839. 

"Rp-nfi-nrTr  Lord  William  George 
Ajcntinuiv,  Frederick  Cavendish, 

son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  born 
in  1802.  He  entered  the  army,  but  quitted 
it  to  become  private  secretary  to  Canning, 
and  in  1827  entered  Parliament.  Up  to 
1846  he  was  a  warm  adherent  of  Sir  Rob¬ 
ert  Peel ;  but  in  that  year  came  forward 
as  leader  of  the  Protectionists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  abandoning  the  turf, 
in  which  he  had  long  reigned  supreme. 
With  the  assistance  of  Disraeli  he  main¬ 
tained  this  position  for  two  years,  and 
though  often  illogical,  and  sometimes  un¬ 
scrupulous  in  his  statements,  he  never¬ 
theless  commanded  much  attention  by  the 
vigor  and  earnestness  of  his  oratory  and 
deportment.  He  died  in  1848. 

Bentlev  (bent,1e),  Richard,  a  great 
J  English  classical  scholar  and 
critic,  born  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  in 
1662.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1680.  In 
1682  he  became  a  master  of  Spalding 
School,  and  in  the  following  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed  tutor  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet’s  son. 
lie  lived  in  Dr.  Stillingfleet’s  house  dur¬ 
ing  1683-89,  studying  deeply,  and  accom- 
panied_  his  pupil  to  Oxford.  In  1684  he 
took  his  M.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge,  and 
in  1689  at  Oxford,  where  two  years  later 
he  won  immediate  reputation  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  epistle  to  Mill  on  the  Greek 
Chronicle  of  Malelas.  Dr.  Stillingfleet 
having  been  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  made  Bentley  his  chaplain, 
and  in  1692  a  prebendary  in  his  cathedral. 
The  same  year  he  delivered  the  first  series 
of  the  Boyle  Lectures,  his  subject  being  a 
confutation  of  atheism.  In  1694  he  was 
appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at 
St.  James’s  Palace,  and  in  1696  came 
into  residence  there.  Two  or  three  years 
after  began  his  famous  controversy  with 
the  Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Orrery,  relative  to  the  genuineness  of 
the  Greek  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  an  edition 
of  which  was  published  by  Boyle,  then  a 
student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In 
this  dispute  Bentley  was  completely  vic¬ 
torious,  though  the  greatest  wits  and 
critics  of  the  age,  including  Pope,  Swift, 
Garth,  Atterbury,  Aldrich,  Dodwell,  and 
Conyers  Middleton  came  to  Boyle’s  assist¬ 
ance.  Bentley’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Epistles  of  Phalaris  appeared  in  1699 — 
t  a  monument  of  controversial  genius  ’ _ 

a  storehouse  of  exact  and  penetrating 

™d»r/  C°lhe  was  Presented  to 
fh?.™aster,sh;p  of  Trinity  Collette,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  from  this  period  until  1738 
he  was  at  feud  with  the  fellows  of  that 


Benton 


Benzoin 


college.  A  lawsuit,  which  lasted  more 
than  twenty  years,  was  decided  against 
him,  but  his  opponents  were  unable  to 
carry  out  the  sentence  depriving  him  of 
his  mastership.  In  1711  he  published  an 
edition  of  Horace  and  in  1713  his  remarks 
on  Collins’s  Discourse  on  Free-thinking, 
by  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  regius  professor  of  divinity  in 
1716.  In  1726  he  published  an  edition  of 
Terence  and  Phsedrus.  He  meditated  an 
edition  of  Homer,  but  left  only  notes.  In 
Homeric  criticism  he  has  the  merit  of 
having  detected  the  loss  of  the  letter 
‘digamma’  (which  see)  from  the  written 
texts.  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  with  conjectural 
emendations  (1732).  He  died  in  1742. 
Benton  (ben'tun),  ^Thomas  Hart,  a 
statesman,  born  in  or  near 
Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  in  1782 ; 
died  at  Washington,  in  1858.  Studying 
law  in  Tennessee,  he  began  practice  at 
Nashville  about  1811,  and  while  serving 
as  a  soldier  under  General  Jackson,  in 
1812,  had  a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel 
in  which  Jackson  was  severely  wounded. 
He  became  editor  of  a  political  paper  in 
St.  Louis,  1815  ;  was  elected  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri  in  1820,  and  remained 
in  the  Senate  until  1851.  As  such  he 
supported  Presidents  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  and  opposed  Calhoun  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  nullification.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  House  in  1852  and  opposed 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
In  1856  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Missouri.  He  published  a 
voluminous  and  valuable  work  entitled, 
A  Thirty  Years ’  View,  or  a  History  of 
the  Working  of  the  American  Government 
for  Thirty  Years,  also  An  Abridgment  of 
the  Debates  of  Congress  from  1789  to 


1856. 

■Rpn'tnn  TTarhnr  a  city  of  Berrien 
J3en  ion  na i  uor,  County>  Michigan, 

near  Lake  Michigan,  with  canal  connec¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  shipping  point  of  a  great 
fruit  region,  and  has  important  manu¬ 
factures.  There  are  numerous  mineral 
springs  in  its  vicinity.  Pop.  9185. 
■Rpyinp  or  Binu£  (ben'q-a,  bin'u-a ; 

c  ‘  mother  of  waters  ’),  a  river  of 

Africa  the  greatest  tributary  of  the  Niger, 
which  it  enters  from  the  east  about  250 
miles  above  its  mouth.  Dr.  Barth  came 
upon  the  river  in  1851,  and  its  course 
was  partly  traced  by  Dr.  W.  Balfour 
Baikie,  but  its  source  was  only  reached 
(by  Flegel)  in  1883.  This  lies  near  lat. 
8°  N.  and  Ion.  14°  e. 

"Rpyi  v  (ben-i-ov’ski) ,  Maurice 

±>enyowsKy  Augustus>  count  of, 

born  in  Hungary  in  1741 ;  served  in  the 
Seven  Years’  war ;  and  in  1769  was 


made  prisoner  while  fighting  for  the  Pol¬ 
ish  Confederacy.  Exiled  to  Kamtchatka, 
he  gained  the  affections  of  the  governor’s 
daughter,  who  assisted  him  to  escape  with 
his  companions  in  1771.  They  visited 
Japan,  Macao,  etc.,  and  then  went  to 
France.  The  French  government  having 
requested  him  to  form  a  colony  in  Mada¬ 
gascar  he  sailed  thither,  and  was  made 
king  in  1776  by  the  native  chiefs.  He 
broke  with  the  French  government,  sought 
private  aid  in  England  and  America, 
sailed  again  to  Madagascar  in  1785,  and 
was  killed  fighting  against  the  French 
in  1786.  His  memoirs  were  published  in 
1790. 

Benzer'ta.  See  Bizerta. 


"Rptifitip  (ben'zen ;  C6H6,  an  aromatic 
hydrocarbon,  discovered 
in  1825  by  Faraday,  and  obtained  from 
coal-tar  and  petroleum.  It  may  also  be 
got  by  distilling  1  part  of  crystallized 
benzoic  acid  intimately  mixed  with  3  parts 
of  slaked  lime.  It  is  thin,  strongly  re¬ 
fractive,  and  quite  colorless,  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar,  ethereal,  agreeable  odor,  and  boils 
at  82°  F.  It  is  used  by  manufacturers 
of  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  great  solvent  powers,  in  the 
preparation  of  varnishes,  and  for  clean¬ 
ing  gloves,  removing  grease-spots  from 
woolen  and  other  cloths,  etc.,  on  account 
of  its  power  of  dissolving  fats  and  resins. 
It  is  highly  inflammable  and  explosive, 
even  the  vapor  catching  fire  if  it  comes 
in  contact  with  a  flame. 

"Rpn’/nip  Apifl  (ben-zoik;  G7H602), 

uenzoic  iiciu  an  organic  acid  ob_ 

tained  from  benzoin  and  other  resins  and 
balsams,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  and 
benzine.  It  forms  light,  feathery,  color¬ 
less  needles ;  tastes  pungent  and  bit¬ 
terish  ;  odor  slightly  aromatic.  It  is  used 
for  medicinal  purposes. 

Benzoic  Ether,  {jqui£“  te$ 

aromatic  smell  and  a  pungent  aromatic 
taste,  obtained  by  distilling  together  4 
parts  alcohol,  2  of  crystallized  benzoic 
acid,  and  1  of  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid. 

■RpiT7niTi  (ben'zo-in,  ben'zoin ;  Ar. 
■DciiZiU  luban  jdwi,  ‘  Javanese  in¬ 
cense’),  a  solid,  brittle,  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance,  the  concrete  resinous  juice  flowing 
from  incisions  in  the  stem  or  branches  of 


the  Styrax  benzoin .  a  tree  70  or  80  feet 
high,  nat.  order  Styracacese.  In  .  com¬ 
merce  several  varieties  are  distinguished, 
of  which  the  yellow,  the  Siam,  the  amyg- 
daloidal — the  last  containing  whitish  tears 
of  an  almond  shape — and  Sumatra  firsts 
are  the  finest.  It  is  imported  from  Siam, 
Singapore,  Bombay,  and  occasionally  from 


Benzole 


Beranger 


Calcutta ;  it  is  found  also  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  pure  benzoin  consists  of  two 
principal  substances,  viz.,  a  resin,  and  an 
acid  termed  benzoic  (which  see).  It  has 
little  taste,  but  its  smell  is  fragrant  when 
rubbed  or  heated,  and  it  is  used  as  in¬ 
cense  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 


Benzoin  Tree  ( Styrax  benzoin). 


"Rprana'pv  (ba-ran-zha),  Pierre  Jean 
c  »  de,  a  distinguished  French 
lyric  poet,  born  in  Paris  1780.  His  father 
was  a  restless  and  scheming  man,  and 
young  Beranger,  after  witnessing  from 
the  roof  of  his  school  the  destruction  of 
the  Bastille,  was  placed  under  the  charge 
of  an  aunt  who  kept  a  tavern  at  Peronne. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  printer  in  Peronne,  but  was  ulti¬ 
mately  summoned  to  Paris  to  assist  his 
father  in  his  financing  and  plotting.  After 
many  hardships  he  withdrew  in  disgust 
from  that  atmosphere  of  chicanery  and 
intrigue  in  which  he  found  himself  in¬ 
volved,  betook  himself  to  a  garret,  did 
what  literary  hack-work  he  could,  and 
made  many  ambitious  attempts  in  poetry 
and  drama.  Reduced  to  extremity,  he 
applied  in  1804  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  for 
assistance,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
from  him,  first,  a  pension  of  1000  francs, 
and  five  years  later  a  university  clerkship. 
Although  as  yet  unprinted,  many  of  his 


churches.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  form  it  is  used 
as  a  cosmetic,  a  perfume,  and  in  phar¬ 
macy.  Benzoin  may  be  produced  by  the 
contact  of  alkalies  with  the  commercial 
oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  also  known  as 
benjamin  or  gum  benjamin. 

Benzole  (-zol').  Same  as  Benzine. 


"Rpn7nlinf*  (ben'zo-len),  a  name  of 
■Dcnziuime  liquidg  of  the  game  kind  ag 

benzine. 

Beowulf  (be'o-wulf),  an  Anglo-Saxon 
ojcuwuh  epic,  the  only  existing  MS. 
of  which  belongs  to  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  and  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library 
(British  Museum).  From  internal  evi¬ 
dence  it  is  concluded  that  the  poem  in  its 
essentials  existed  prior  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonization  of  Britain,  and  that 
it  must  be  regarded  either  as  brought  to 
Britain  by  the  Teutonic  invaders,  or  as 
an  early  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  a 
Danish  legend.  From  the  allusions  in  it 
to  Christianity,  however,  it  must  have 
received  considerable  modifications  from 
its  original  form.  It  recounts  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  hero  Beowulf,  especially  his 
delivery  of  the  Danish  kingdom  from  the 
monster  Grendel  and  his  equally  formid¬ 
able  mother,  and,  finally,  the  slaughter  by 
Beowulf  of  a  fiery  dragon,  and  liis  death 
from  wounds  received  in  the  conflict. 
The  character  of  the  hero  is  attractive 
through  its  noble  simplicity  and  disre¬ 
gard  of  self.  The  poem,  which  is  the 
longest  and  most  important  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  is  in  many  points  ob¬ 
scure,  and  the  MS.  is  somewhat  imper¬ 
fect. 


B6ranger. 


songs  had  become  extremely  popular,  and 
in  1815  the  first  collection  of  them  was 
published.  A  second  collection,  published 
in  1821,  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Bour¬ 
bon  government,  and  in  addition  to  being 
dismissed  from  his  office  in  the  university 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  im¬ 
prisonment  and  a  fine  of  500  francs.  A 
third  collection  appeared  in  1825,  and  in 
1828  a  fourth,  which  subjected  him  to  a 
second  state  prosecution,  an  imprison¬ 
ment  of  nine  months,  and  a  fine  of  10,000 
francs.  In  1833  he  published  his  fifth 
and  last  collection,  thereafter  remaining 
silent  till  his  death.  Shortly  after  the 
revolution  of  February,  1848,  he  was 
elected  representative  of  the  department 
of  the  Seine  in  the  constituent  assembly, 
but  sent  in  his  resignation  in  the  month 
of  May  of  same  year.  He  died  at  Paris 
on  July  16,  1857.  From  first  to  last  he 
kept  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the  French 
people  in  all  their  humors,  social  and 


Berar 


Bereans 


political,  influencing  men  in  the  mass 
more  than  any  lyric  poet  of  modern 
times.  In  private  life  he  was  the  most 
amiable  and  benevolent  of  men,  living  un¬ 
obtrusively  with  his  old  friend  Judith 
Frfcre,  who  died  a  few  months  before 
him. 

"Rprnv  (ba-rar'),  otherwise  known  as 
the  Hyderabad  Assigned  Dis¬ 
tricts,  a  commissionership  of  India,  in  the 
Deccan,  area,  17,711  square  miles,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  an  elevated  valley  at  the 
head  of  a  chain  of  ghauts.  It  is  watered 
by  several  affluents  of  the  Godavari  and 
by  the  Tapti,  and  has  a  fertile  soil,  pro¬ 
ducing  some  of  the  best  cotton,  millet, 
and  wheat  crops  in  India.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  Berar  are  Amr&oti  (pop. 
35,000)  and  Ellichpur  (26,000).  Coal 
and  iron-ore  are  both  found  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  the  pop.  of  which  is  2,750,000. 
Berar  was  assigned  by  the  Nizam  to  the 
British  government  in  1853  in  security  of 
arrears  due.  The  old  Kingdom  of  Berar 
was  much  more  extensive. 

"Rprat  (ber-at'),  a  fortified  town  of 
A'Ciau  European  Turkey,  in  Albania; 
residence  of  a  pasha  and  a  Greek  arch¬ 
bishop.  Pop.  10,000. 

"Rpr/-hpr  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
jjci  UC1>  the  Nile,  in  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  about  20  miles  below  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  the  Atbara,  an  important  station 
for  merchants  on  the  route  from  Sennaar 
and  Khartoum  to  Cairo,  and  also  from 
Suakim.  Pop.  10,000. 

■Rprhpva  (ber'be-ra) ,  a  port  and  trad- 
JjcI  Ucl  cl  piace  on  the  Somali 

coast,  East  Africa,  on  a  bay  affording 
convenient  anchorage,  in  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
along  with  a  strip  of  adjacent  territory  in 
1885;  and  there  is  now  a  small  Indian 
force  stationed  here.  A  good  deal  of 
trade  is  carried  on  with  Aden,  and  an 
important  annual  fair  is  held  here. 
"Rprhprin  (ber'be-rin),  a  golden-yel- 
■UCA  UCA  low  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  several  species  of  Berberis  or  bar¬ 
berry. 

"RprVipriq  (ber'be-ris),  a  genus  of 
.DeiUclid  piants>  type  of  the  nat. 

order  Berberidaceae  or  barberries.  See 
Barberry. 

Ppr'herc  a  people  spread  over  nearly 
nVL  ueia,  the  whole  of  Northern  Af¬ 
rica,  from  whom  the  name  Barbary  is 
derived.  The  chief  branches  into  which 
the  Berbers  are  divided  are,  first,  the 
Amazirgh  or  Amazigh,  of  Northern  Mo¬ 
rocco,  though  for  the  most  part  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  liv¬ 
ing  partly  under  chieftains  and  heredi¬ 
tary  princes  and  partly  in  small  republic¬ 
an  commmunities.  Second,  the  Shuluh, 


Shillooh,  or  Shellakah,  who  inhabit  the 
south  of  Morocco.  They  are  more  highly 
civilized  than  the  Amazirgh.  Third,  the 
Kabyles  in  Algeria  and  Tunis ;  and 
fourth,  the  Berbers  of  the  Sahara,  who 
inhabit  the  oases.  Among  the  Sahara 
Berbers  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Beni-Mztib  and  the  Tuaregs.  To  these 
we  may  also  add  the  Guanches  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  now  extinct,  but  un¬ 
doubtedly  of  the  same  race.  The  Berbers 
generally  are  about  the  middle  height ; 
tlieir  complexion  is  brown,  and  sometimes 
almost  black,  with  brown  and  glossy  hair. 
They  are  sparely  built,  but  robust  and 
graceful ;  the  features  approach  the 
European  type.  Their  language  has 
affinities  to  the  Semitic  group,  but  Ara¬ 
bic  is  spoken  along  the  coast.  They  are 
believed  to  represent  the  ancient  Mauri¬ 
tanians,  Numidians,  Gaetulians,  etc.  The 
Berbers  live  in  huts  or  houses,  and  prac¬ 
tise  various  industries.  Thus  they  smelt 
iron,  copper,  and  lead,  manufacture  gun- 
barrels,  implements  of  husbandry,  etc., 
knives,  swords,  gunpowder,  and  a  species 
of  black  soap.  Some  of  the  tribes  breed 
mules,  asses,  and  stock  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  many  of  the  Berbers  live 
by  plunder. 

"Rp-rhipA  (ber-bes'),  a  district  of  Brit- 
jjCI  uil/d  ish  Guiana  watered  by  the 

river  Berbice,  and  containing  the  town  of 
Berbice  or  New  Amsterdam,  which  has 
three  churches  and  several  public  build¬ 
ings. 

"RpvpTito  (berVta;  i.e.  Bertha),  in  the 
-DCloliLd,  folk_lore  of  s  Germany,  a 

sort  of  female  hobgoblin  of  whom  naughty 
children  are  much  afraid.  Her  name  is 
connected  with  the  word  bright ,  and  orig¬ 
inally  she  was  regarded  as  a  goddess  of 
benign  influence. 

Berchtesgaden  (^s«),Baa 

varia,  on  the  Achen  or  Alben  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  situation,  with  a  royal  palace  and 
villa,  an  ancient  church,  etc.  There  are 
important  salt-mines  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  people  are  also  renowned  for 
artistic  carvings  in  wood.  Pop.  10,046. 

Berdiansk  (b/r<^i?1,nsk')iJ  a  seaport 
of  Southern  Russia,  gov. 
of  Taurida,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  with  an  important  export  and 
inland  trade.  Pop.  20,168. 

Berdichef  (ber-de'chef ;  Pol.  Berdy- 
czew ).  a  city  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  Russia,  gov.  of  Kiev,  with  broad 
streets,  well-built  houses,  numerous  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments,  and  a  very  large 
trade,  having  largely-attended  fairs.  Pop. 
53,728,  chiefly  Jews. 

■Rp-pporio  (ber-e'ans;  or  Barclayans, 
from  their  founder,  Barclay), 


Berengarius 


Bergamot 


an  insignificant  sect  of  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  who  profess  to  follow 
the  ancient  Bereans  (see  Acts,  xvii,  10- 
13)  in  building  their  faith  and  practice 
upon  the  Scriptures  alone,  without  regard 
to  any  human  authority  whatever.  They 
hold  that  the  majority  of  professed  Chris¬ 
tians  err  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  a 
natural  religion,  natural  conscience,  etc., 
not  founded  upon  revelation  or  derived 
from  it  by  tradition ;  and  they  re¬ 
gard  saving  faith  as  attended  by  assur¬ 


ance. 

■Rp-rpncrarivK  (be-ren-ga'ri-us)  of 

iserengarlUb  tours,  bom  998  at 

Tours,  a  teacher  in  the  philosophical 
school  in  that  city,  and  in  1040  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Angers ;  renowned  for  his 
philosophical  acuteness  as  one  of  the 
scholastic  writers,  and  also  for  the  bold¬ 
ness  with  which  in  1050  he  declared  him¬ 
self  against  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation,  and  for  his  consequent  persecu¬ 
tions.  He  was  several  times  compelled 
to  recant,  but  always  returned  to  the  same 
opinions,  until  he  was  compelled  in  1080 
by  the  opposition  of  Lanfranc  to  retire 
to  the  Isle  of  St.  Cosmas,  near  Tours, 
where  he  died  in  1088.  This  Berengarius 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Peter  Beren- 
ger  of  Poitiers,  who  wrote  a  defense  of 
his  instructor  Abelard. 

■Pp-rp-n-jpp  (ber-e-ni'se;  ‘  bringer  of 
J3CIC1IILC  rfctory’),  the  name  0f  sev_ 

eral  distinguished  women  of  antiquity ; 
in  particular  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  King  of  Egypt.  When  her  hus¬ 
band  went  to  war  in  Syria  she  made  a 
vow  to  devote  her  beautiful  hair  to  the 
gods  if  he  returned  safe.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  hung  it  in  the  temple  of  Venus, 
from  which  it  disappeared,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  skies  as 
the  constellation  Coma  Berenices.  Also 
the  wife  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  King 
of  Pontus ;  put  to  death  by  her  husband 
(about  71  b.c. )  lest  she  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Lucullus. 

Berenice  (t>er-e-ni'se),  anciently  a 

town  on  the  Egyptian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  place  of  great 
trade. 

Beresford  0>y'«-ford),  william 

Carr,  Viscount,  a  distin¬ 
guished  commander,  a  natural  son  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Waterford ;  born  in  176S. 
He  entered  the  army,  lost  an  eye  in  Nova 
Scotia,  served  at  Toulon,  and  in  Corsica, 
the  West  Indies,  and  Egypt.  In  1806, 
as  brigadier-general,  he  commanded  the 
land  force  in  the  expedition  to  Buenos 
Ayres :  and  in  1808  remodeled  the  Portu¬ 
guese  army,  receiving  in  return  the  titles 
Marshal  of  Portugal,  Duke  of  Elvas,  and 
Marquis  of  Santo  Campo.  He  was  subse¬ 


quently  engaged  at  Badajoz,  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  and  Bayonne,  and  for  his  brav¬ 
ery  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron 
(Viscount,  1823)  Beresford.  He  died  in 
1854. 

Beret'ta.  See  Biretta. 


"Rova'71  n  q  (ber-ez'i-na),  Beresina,  a 
-DeiO/SlIld,  tributary  of  the  Dnieper, 

in  the  Russian  province  of  Minsk,  ren¬ 
dered  famous  by  the  disastrous  passage 
of  the  French  army  under  Napoleon  dur¬ 
ing  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Nov.  27-29, 


1812. 

T Wp7nv  (ber-yoz'ov),  a  town  in 
x>cicz,uv  \yestern  Siberia,  govern¬ 
ment  of  Tobolsk,  on  a  branch  of  the  Obi, 
the  entrepbt  of  a  large  fur  and  skin 
district.  Pop.,  chiefly  Cossack,  1073. 


Ber<y  an  ancient  duchy  of  Germany, 
c  on  the  Rhine.  After  it  had  been 


long  consolidated  with  the  Prussian  do¬ 
minions  Napoleon  revived  the  title,  and 
conferred  it,  with  an  enlarged  territory, 
on  Murat  (1806),  and  afterwards  on  his 
nephew  Louis  Napoleon.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  whole  was  given 
to  Prussia,  and  it  is  now  included  in 
governments  Arnsberg,  Cologne,  and  Dus- 
seldorf. 


Bergama 


ancient, 
Pergamos) ,  a  town  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  north  of  Smyrna ;  con¬ 
tains  fine  ruins  of  a  Roman  palace,  etc. 
Pop.  est.  from  6000  to  20,000. 
EprP’flmn  (ber'ga-mo),  a  town  of 
North  Italy>  capital  of  the 
province  of  Bergamo  (1098  sq.  miles, 
467,549  inhabitants),  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  old  town  situated  on  hills  and 
having  quite  an  ancient  appearance,  and 
the  new  town  almost  detached  and  on 
the  plain.  It  has  a  cathedral,  an  inter¬ 
esting  church  of  the  12th  century,  a 
school  of  art,  picture-gallery,  etc.  It 
trades  largely  in  silk,  silk  goods,  corn, 
etc.,  has  the  largest  annual  fair  in  N. 
Italy,  and  extensive  manufactures.  The 
comic  characters  in  the  Italian  masked 
comedy  are  Bergamese,  or  affect  the  Ber- 
gamese  dialect.  Pop.  26,660. 

Bersramot  (ber'ga-mot),  a  fruit-tree, 
°  a  variety  or  species  of  the 

genus  Citrus,  variously  classed  with  the 
orange,  Citrus  aurantium,  the  lime, 
Citrus  limetta,  or  made  a  distinct  species 
as  Citrus  bergamia.  It  is  probably  of 
Eastern  origin,  though  now  grown  in  S. 
Europe,  and  bears  a  pale-yellow  pear- 
shaped  fruit  with  a  fragrant  and  slightly 
acid  pulp.  Its  essential  oil  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  perfume. — Bergamot  is  also 
a  name  given  to  a  number  of  different 
pears.  The  name  is  commonly  used  for 
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the  mint  Monarda  fistulosa,  because  of  wine  of  the  Dordogne  district,  sometimes 
its  odor.  termed  in  France  petit  champagne.  Pop. 

Ber^edorf  (ber'gheh-dorf),  a  town  10,545. 

&  in  the  territory  of  "Rer^h  (burg),  Henry,  humanitarian, 

Hamburg,  10  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  the  city  of  »  was  born  in  New  York  in  1823. 
Hamburg.  Pop.  23,728.  Becoming  interested  in  the  treatment  of 

Bergen  (ber,gen),  a  seaport  on  the  w.  domestic  animals,  he  succeeded,  in  1866, 
o  coast  of  Norway,  the  second  in  having  incorporated  the  American 
town  of  the  kingdom,  about  25  miles  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
from  the  open  sea,  on  a  bay  of  the  By-  Animals.  The  humane  work  successfully 
fiord,  which  forms  a  safe  harbor,  shut  carried  on  by  Mr.  Bergh  soon  enlisted 
in  by  hills  which  encircle  the  town  on  the  sympathies  of  women,  and  among  his 
the  land  side,  and  promote  perpetual  ablest  assistants  and  most  generous 
rains.  It  has  a  very  mild  climate  for  its  donors  were  ladies  moving  in  the  highest 
latitude.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  social  circles  in  New  York  and  elsewhere, 
has  many  narrow  streets,  and  houses  He  died  in  1888. 

mostly  of  wood;  with  cathedral,  museum,  ■Rpya'TipniS  (ber/i/house) ,  Heinrich,  a 
etc.  The  trade  is  large,  timber,  tar,  ■£>cl&llclua  German  geographer,  born 

1797,  died  1884.  He 
served  in  1815  in 
the  German  army  in 
France,  and  was 
from  1816  to  1821 
employed  in  a  trig¬ 
onometrical  survey 
of  Prussia  under 
the  war  department. 
From  1824  to  1855 
he  was  professor  of 
applied  mathematics 
in  the  Berlin  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Architect¬ 
ure.  Besides  his 
various  maps  and 
his  great  Physical 
Atlas,  he  published 
Allgemeine  Ldnder- 
und-V olkerlcunde  (6 
vols. ) ,  183  7-41  ; 
Die  Volker  des  Erd- 
T)  all  s  (2  vols.), 
1852 ;  Grundlinien 
der  physikalischen 

train-oil,  cod-liver  oil,  hides,  and  particu-  Erdbeschreibung,  1856 ;  Grundlinien  der 
larly  dried  fish  (stock-fish)  being  exported  Ethnographic,  1856;  Deutschland  seit 
in  return  for  corn,  wine,  brandy,  coffee,  hundert  Jahren  (5  vols.),  1859-62;  Was 
cotton,  woolens,  and  sugar.  Pop.  72,-  man  von  der  Erde  Weiss  (4  vols.), 
179.  1856-60 ;  Sprachschatz  der  Sassen,  or 

■Rovo»ati  n-n.^nnm  (ber'gen-op-zom) ,  Low  German  dictionary  (left  incom- 
uergen  op  zuum  a  town?  Holland?  piete),  etc. 

in  a  marshy  situation  on  the  Scheldt,  20  Bcr&dlCHl  (ber^'hem),  Nicholas, 
miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Antwerp.  It  was  for-  &  painter,  born  at  Harlem  in 

merly  of  great  military  strength,  both  1624,  pupil  of  his  father,  Peter  Klaas, 
from  the  morasses  suf rounding  it  and  and  also  of  Van  Goyen  and  the  elder 
from  its  fortifications,  and  successfully  Weenix.  He  produced  a  large  number  of 
resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  works,  chiefly  landscapes  with  cattle,  of 
in  1581  and  1588,  and  of  Spinola  in  1622,  which  eleven  are  in  the  Louvre,  eighteen 
but  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1747  and  at  St.  Petersburg,  etc.  He  died  at 
1794,  and  unsuccessfully  attempted  by  Harlem,  1683.  Dujardin  was  among  his 
the  British  in  1814.  Pop.  13,668.  pupils. 

"RprcrpraP  (barzh-rak),  a  town  of  the  ■Rp-pcrlr  (berk).  Theodore,  a  German 
-DCAoCAa  department  of  the  Dor-  classical  scholar,  born  in  1812, 

dogne,  France.  It  has  ironworks,  manu-  died  1881.  He  was  successively  professor 
factures  paper,  hosiery,  earthenware,  at  Marburg,  Freiburg,  and  Halle,  and 
liqueurs,  etc.,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  later  resided  at  Bonn.  He  rendered  most 


Bergen,  from  the  Northwest. 
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service  in  the  criticism  and  explanations 
of  Greek  lyric  poetry. 

"Rpro’rrmn  (berft'man),  Torbern  Olof, 
o  a  Swedish  physicist  and 

chemist,  born  in  1735 ;  died  in  1784.  He 
studied  under  Linnaeus  at  Upsala ;  in 
1758  became  doctor  of  philosophy  and 
professor  of  physics  there ;  and  in  1767 
became  professor  of  chemistry.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
mineral  waters,  discovered  the  sulphur¬ 
etted  hydrogen  gas  of  mineral  springs,  and 
published  a  classification  of  minerals  on 
the  basis  of  their  chemical  character  and 
crystalline  forms.  His  theory  of  chemical 
affinities  greatly  influenced  the  subsequent 
development  of  chemistry. 

Berffmehl  (Mrg'mal),  mountain- 
0  meal  or  fossil  farina,  a 

geological  deposit  (fresh-water)  in  the 
form  of  an  extremely  fine  powder,  con¬ 
sisting  almost  entirely  of  the  siliceous 
frustules  or  cell-walls  of  diatoms.  It  has 
been  eaten  in  Lapland  in  seasons  of  great 
scarcity,  mixed  with  ground  corn  and 
bark.  It  is  a  variety  of  diatomite  (which 
see). 

"Rprcrnpc  (barg),  a  fortified  town  of 
jjciguca  France>  dep  Nord  in  a 

marshy  district  5  miles  s.  of  Dunkirk ; 
formerly  a  place  of  much  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  at  present,  with  a  large 
monastery  (St.  Winoc).  It  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  belfry  tower  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Pop.  4499. 

Bersrlt  (ber'gilt ;  Sebastes  Norvegi- 
.  cus),  a  fish  of  the  northern 
seas,  belonging  to  the  gurnard  family,  but 
resembling  a  perch,  and  of  a  beautiful 
reddish  color,  sometimes  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  called  Norway  had¬ 
dock  and  Norway  carp. 


Berhampur  (b  e  r-a  m-p  U  r')  the 

1  name  of  two  Indian 
towns :  1.  A  town  and  military  station  in 
the  northeast  portion  of  Madras  presi¬ 
dency,  the  headquarters  of  Ganjam  dis¬ 
trict,  with  a  trade  in  sugar  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  silks.  Pop.  about  25,000. — 2. 
A  municipal  town  and  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  Murshidabad  district, 
Bengal;  formerly  a  military  station,  and 
having  still  large  barracks.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  mutiny  in 
1857..  Pop.  about  25,000. 

Beriberi  (ber'-i-ber-i),  a  disease  en- 
demic  in  parts  of  India, 
Ceylon,  Japan,  etc.,  characterized  by 
paralysis,  numbness,  difficult  breathing, 
and  often  other  symptoms,  attacking 
strangers  as  well  as  natives  and  fre¬ 
quently  fatal ;  thought  to  be  due  to  eating 
of  rice  entirely  rather  than  a  mixed  diet. 
It  is  now  less  frequent  in  Japan  since 
rice  is  not  the  only  food  of  the  people. 


Be'ring.  See  Behring. 

■RpvVplpxr  (berk'li),  a  town  of  Ala- 
.Deiiieiey  meda  Co>  California?  7 

miles  N.  e.  of  San  Francisco,  and  near 
the  bay.  Here  is  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Agricultural  College ;  also 
the  State  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  With  the  university,  a  flour¬ 
ishing  institution,  is  connected  the  Lick 
Observatory  at  Hamilton.  It  has  large 
soap  works  and  various  other  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  40,434. 

Berkeley  George,  a  famous 

metaphysical  philosopher, 
celebrated  for  his  ideal  theory  of 
philosophy.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1685  (his  father  being  an  officer  of  cus¬ 
toms)  ;  became  fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1707 ;  in  1721  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  By  a  legacy 
from  Miss  Vanhomrigh  (Swift’s  Van¬ 
essa)  in  1723  his  fortune  was  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  In  1724  he  became  Dean 
of  Derry.  IJe  now  published  his  Pro¬ 
posals  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Savages  to  Christianity  by  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  College  in  the  Bermuda 
Islands ;  and  subscriptions  having  been 
raised,  he  set  sail  for  Rhode  Island  in 
1728,  proposing  to  wait  there  till  a  prom¬ 
ised  grant  of  £20,000  had  been  got  from 
government.  The  scheme  never  got  a 
start,  however,  and  he  returned,  now  re¬ 
ceiving  the  bishopric  of  Cloyne.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Oxford  in  1753.  Berkeley 
holds  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  He  maintains  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  an  exterior  material 
world  is  false  and  inconsistent  with  itself ; 
and  those  things  which  are  called  sensible 
material  objects  are  not  external  but 
exist  in  the  mind,  and  are  merely  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  our  minds  by  the  immedi¬ 
ate  act  of  God,  according  to  certain  rules 
termed  laws  of  nature,  from  which  he 
never  deviates;  and  that  the  steady  ad¬ 
herence  of  the  Supreme  Spirit  to  these 
rules  is  what  constitutes  the  reality  of 
things  to  his  creatures,  and  so  effectually 
distinguishes  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense 
from  such  as  are  the  work  of  the  mind 
itself  or  of  dreams,  that  there  is  no  more 
danger  of  confounding  them  together  on 
this  hypothesis  than  on  that  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  matter.  Berkeley  was  admirable 
as  a  writer ;  as  a  man  he  was  said  by 
his  friend  Pope  to  be  possessed  of  ‘  every 
virtue  under  heaven.’  His  most  cele¬ 
brated  philosophical  works  are :  Essay  to¬ 
wards  a  New  Theory  of  Vision,  1709;  a 
Ireatise  on  the  Principles  of  Human 
Knoivlcdge,  1710,  in  which  his  philosoph¬ 
ical  theory  is  fully  set  forth  ;  Three  Dia- 
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logues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous , 
1713 ;  Alciphron ,  or  the  Minute  Philos¬ 
opher,  1732 ;  and  Siris,  Philosophical  Re¬ 
flections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Virtues  of  Tar-water ,  1744.  There  were 
others  of  a  mathematical  and  theological 
order,  the  only  complete  edition  being 
that  of  Fraser,  3  vols.  1871. 

"RpvVpIpv  George  Charles  Grant- 
jjci  is.cj.cy ,  LEY  Fitzhardinge,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  author,  sixth  son  of  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  but  second  son  after  the  legally 
recognized  marriage  ;  born  in  1800.  From 
1S32-52  he  was  Liberal  member  for  West 
Gloucestershire.  He  became  notorious  in 
1836  for  his  assault  upon  Fraser,  the 
publisher,  and  his  duel  with  Maginn  for 
a  hostile  review  in  Fraser’s  Magazine  of 
his  first  novel,  Berkeley  Castle.  Besides 
other  stories,  poems,  and  wrorks  upon 
travel,  sport,  etc.,  he  published  in  1865- 
66  his  Life  and  Recollections  in  4  vols., 
and  in  1867  a  volume  of  reminiscences  en¬ 
titled  Anecdotes  of  the  Upper  Ten  Thou¬ 
sand — both  of  which  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion.  He  died  in  1881. 


Berkhampstead 

England,  Hertfordshire,  with  manufac¬ 
tures  of  straw-plait  and  wooden  ware. 
Birthplace  of  Cowper.  Pop.  7302. 

"RpvVcTiirp  (berk'shir),  or  Berks,  a 
.DeiKblUie  county  of  Engiand,  be¬ 
tween  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Wilts ;  area 
705  sq.  miles,  of  which  eight-ninths  are 
cultivated  or  under  timber.  A  range  of 
chalk  hills,  entering  from  Oxfordshire, 
crosses  Berkshire  in  a  westerly  direction. 
The  western  and  central  parts  are  the 
most  productive  in  the  county,  which 
contains  rich  pasturage  and  excellent 
dairy  farms,  and  is  especially  suited  for 
barley  and  wheat  crops.  The  Thames 
skirts  the  county  on  the  north,  and  con¬ 
nects  the  towns  of  Abingdon,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Reading,  Henley,  Maidenhead,  and 
Windsor  with  the  metropolis.  Few 
manufactures  are  carried  on,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  agricultural  implements  and 
artificial  manures,  flour,  paper,  sacking 
and  sail-cloth,  and  biscuits  (at  Reading). 
Malt  is  made  in  great  quantities.  The 
minerals  are  unimportant.  Pop.  195,814. 
Berlad  (ber'lad),  a  town  of 
Roumania,  on  the  Berlad,  a 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Sereth.  Has  a 
large  trade  in  maize.  Pop.  24,484. 
Berlensras  (ber-len'gas),  a  group  of 
°  rocky  islands,  about 
twelve  in  number,  off  the  coast  of  Por¬ 
tugal. 


Berlichingen  (ber'li-Mng-en),  Gotz 
®  or  Godfrey  von,  ‘of 


the  Iron  Hand  ’ ;  born  at  Jaxthausen,  in 
Suabia,  in  1480.  He  took  part  in  various 
quarrels  among  the  German  princes;  and 
having  lost  his  right  hand  at  the  siege  of 
Landshut,  wore  thereafter  one  made  of 
iron.  In  constant  feud  with  his  baronial 
neighbors,  and  even  with  free  cities  like 
Nuremberg,  he  at  last  headed  the  insurg¬ 
ents  in  the  Peasants’  War  of  1525,  and 
suffered  imprisonment  on  their  defeat. 
After  the  dissolution  of  the  Suabian 
League  he  again  fought  against  the  Turks 
(1541)  and  the  French  (1544).  He  died 
in  1562.  His  autobiography,  printed  at 
Nuremberg  in  1731,  furnished  Goethe 
with  the  subject  for  his  drama,  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen. 

Berlin  (ber-lin'),  capital  of  the 
*  Prussian  dominions  and  of  the 
German  Empire  and  much  the  largest  city 
in  Germany,  lies  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg,  on  a  dreary  sandy  plain  on 
both  sides  of  the  Spree,  a  sluggish  stream, 
here  about  200  feet  broad.  It  has  water 
communication  to  the  North  Sea  by  the 
Spree,  which  flows  into  the  Havel,  a 
tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  the  Baltic 
by  canals  connecting  with  the  Oder.  The 
original  portion  of  the  city  lies  on  the 
rig-ht  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  irregularly 
built.  The  more  modern  portion  is  regu¬ 
lar  in  its  plan,  and  the  streets  are  lined 
with  lofty  and  well-built  edifices  mostly 
of  white  freestone,  or  brick  covered  with 
a  coating  of  plaster  or  cement.  Of  the 
numerous  bridges,  the  finest  is  the  Castle 
(Schloss)  Bridge,  104  feet  wide,  and 
having  eight  piers  surmounted  by  colossal 
groups  of  sculpture  in  marble.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  frequented  street.  Unter 
den  Linden  (‘under  the  lime-trees’),  is 
about  a  mile  in  length  and  160  feet  wide, 
the  center  being  occupied  by  a  double 
avenue  of  lime-trees.  At  the  e.  end  of 
this  street,  and  round  the  Lustgarten,  a 
square  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
Schloss  Bridge,  are  clustered  the  principal 
public  buildings  of  the  city,  such  as  the 
royal  palace,  the  palace  of  the  crown- 
prince,  the  arsenal,  the  university,  the 
museums,  royal  academy,  etc. ;  while  at 
the  w.  end  is  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  finest  portals  in 
existence.  Immediately  beyond  this  gate 
is  the  Thiergarten  (zoological  garden), 
an  extensive  and  well-wooded  park  con¬ 
taining  the  palace  of  Bellevue  and  places 
of  public  amusement.  There  are  also 
several  other  public  parks,  and  a  zoologi¬ 
cal  garden  which  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  world,  also  important  natural  history, 
ethnographical  and  other  museums.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  royal 
palace  or  Schloss,  a  vast  rectangular  pile, 
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the  museum  (opposite  the  Schloss),  a 
fine  Grecian  building,  with  an  extensive 
collection  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  the 
royal  theater  is  also  a  fine  Grecian  edi¬ 
fice.  The  royal  library  and  palace  of  the 
emperor  are  united ;  the  former  contains 
above  1,000,000  volumes  and  30,000 
manuscripts  and  charts.  The  arsenal 
(Zeughaus),  besides  arms  and  artillery, 
contains  flags  and  other  trophies  of  great 
antiquity.  The  university,  the  exchange, 


factures  are  various  and  extensive,  in¬ 
cluding  steam-engines  and  other  machin¬ 
ery,  brass-founding  and  various  articles 
of  metal,  sewing-machines,  paper,  cigars, 
pottery  and  porcelain,  pianos  and  harmo¬ 
niums,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  In  the 
royal  iron-foundry  busts,  statues,  bas- 
reliefs,  etc.,  are  cast,  together  with  a 
great  variety  of  ornaments  of  unrivaled 
delicacy  of  workmanship.  The  oldest 
parts  of  the  city  were  originally  poor 


Berlin — Royal  Theater  and  New  Church  in  the  Gensdarmenmarkt. 


the  Italian  opera-house,  the  principal 
Jewish  synagogue,  the  town-hall,  and  the 
old  architectural  academy  are  all  beauti¬ 
ful  structures.  The  town  contains  alto¬ 
gether  about  twenty-five  theaters,  thirty 
hospitals,  sixteen  barracks,  ten  or  twelve 
cemeteries,  etc.  The  prevailing  style  of 
the  newer  buildings,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  is  Grecian,  pure  or  Italianized.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  monu¬ 
ments  is  that  erected  in  1851  to  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  in  the  Unter  den  Linden 
— the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Rauch  and  his 
pupils.  The  literary  institutions  of  the 
city  are  numerous  and  excellent ;  they 
include  the  university,  having  an  educa¬ 
tional  staff  of  about  500  professors  and 
teachers,  and  attended  by  nearly  8,000 
students  and  7,000  ‘  hearers  ’ ;  the  acad¬ 
emy  of  sciences;  the  academy  of  fine 
arts ;  and  the  technical  high  school  or 
academy  of  architecture  and  industry 
(occupying  a  large  new  building  in  the 
suburb  of  Charlottenburg) .  The  manu- 


villages,  and  first  rose  to  some  importance 
under  Markgraf  Albert  (1206-20),  yet 
about  two  centuries  ago  Berlin  was  still 
a  place  of  little  consequence,  the  first  im¬ 
portant  improvement  being  made  by  the 
great  Elector  Frederick  William,  who 
planted  the  Unter  den  Linden,  and  in 
whose  time  it  already  numbered  20.000 
inhabitants.  Under  his  successors  Fred¬ 
erick  I  and  Frederick  the  Great  the  city 
was  rapidly  enlarged  and  improved,  the 
population  increasing  fivefold  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  years  preceding  the  death  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great  and  tenfold  in  the 
century  succeeding  it.  The  population 
within  recent  years  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  was  estimated  in  1010  at  2,064,153. 

Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  treaty,  signed 
1 3th  July,  1878,  at  the  close  of  the  Berlin 
Congress,  which  was  constituted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  six  great  powers 
and  Turkey.  The  treaty  of  San  Stefano 
previously  concluded  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  was  objected  to  by  the  Powers  and 
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modified  by  the  Berlin  treaty,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  division  of  Bulgaria  into 
two  parts,  Bulgaria  proper  and  Eastern 
Rumelia,  the  cession  of  parts  of  Armenia 
to  Russia  and  Persia,  the  independence 
of  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Montenegro, 
the  transference  of  Bosnia  and  Herze¬ 
govina  to  Austrian  administration,  and 
the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia, 
Bulgaria  was  made  an  autonomous  but 
tributary  principality  and  Eastern  Ru¬ 
melia  was  given  administrative  autonomy. 
Greece  was  granted  an  accession  of  terri¬ 
tory. 


"Rprlin  a  four-wheeled  carriage  for 

-DCiiiii,  twQ  occupantg 

"Rprlin  a  thriving  city  in  Coos  Co., 
9  New  Hampshire,  98  miles 
N.  w.  of  Portland  ;  incorporated  in  1890. 
It  has  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  abundant 
water-power.  Pop.  11,780. 

Berlin  a  town  of  Canada,  prov. 

9  Ontario,  about  60  miles  w.  s. 
w.  of  Toronto,  with  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1911)  15,192. 

Berlin  Blue.  See  Blue. 


Berlin  Spirit,  f.„“ar/e  spiri‘  dis‘ 

?  9  tilled  from  potatoes, 

beet,  etc. 

Berlio7  (ber-li-os),  Hector,  a  French 
composer,  born  in  1803.  He 
forsook  medicine  to  study  music  at  the 
Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  gained  the 
first  prize  in  1830  with  his  cantata  Sar - 
danapale.  For  about  two  years  he 
studied  in  Italy,  and  when  on  his  return 
he  began  to  produce  his  larger  works, 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  take  up 
the  pen  both  in  defense  of  his  principles 
and  for  his  own  better  maintenance.  As 
critic  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  and 
feuilletonist  he  displayed  scarcely  less 
originality  than  in  his  music,  his  chief 
literary  works  being  the  Traite  d' Instru¬ 
mentation,  1844;  Voyage  Musical,  1845; 
Les  Soirees  d' Orchestre,  1853 ;  and  A 
travers  Chant,  1862.  His  musical  works 
belong  to  the  Romantic  school,  and 
are  specially  noteworthy  for  the  resource 
they  display  in  orchestra  coloring.  The 
more  important  are  Harold  en  Italie; 
Episode  de  la  Vie  d’un  Artiste,  and  Le 
Retour  a  la  Vie j  Romeo  and  Juliette , 
1834;  Damnation  de  Faust,  1846;  the 
operas  Benvenuto  Cellini ,  Beatrice  and 
Benedict,  and  Les  Troyens  j  L’Enfance 
du  Christ,  and  the  Requiem.  He  married 
an  English  actress,  Miss  Smithson,  but 
later  lived  apart  from  her.  He  died  in 
1869.  After  his  death  appeared  M6- 
moires  written  by  himself. 

Berm  *n  fortification,  a  level  space  a 
9  few  feet  wide  between  the  out- 
2—2 


side  slope  of  a  rampart  and  the  scarp  of 
the  ditch. 

Bermondsey 

the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  between 
Southwark  and  Rotherhithe.  Has  large 
tan-yards  and  wharfs.  Pop.  125,960. 

Bermuda  Grass  (ber-mu'da)  cwno- 

don  dactylon,  a 
grass  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies, 
United  States,  etc.,  a  valuable  fodder 
grass  in  warm  climates.  It  makes  un¬ 
sightly  brown  spots  in  lawns  in  autumn 
in  colder  climates. 

Bermudas,  °f  Somers  Islands,  a 

/  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  belonging  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  numbering  over  300,  of  which 
only  a  few  are  inhabited.  They  occupy 
a  space  of  about  20  miles  long  and  6 
wide,  the  total  area  being  19%  sq.  miles. 
They  were  first  discovered  by  Juan  Ber¬ 
mudez,  a  Spaniard,  in  1522;  in  1609  Sir 
George  Somers,  an  Englishman,  was 
wrecked  here,  and,  after  his  shipwreck, 
formed  the  first  settlement.  The  most 
considerable  are  St.  George,  Bermuda  or 
Long  Island  (with  the  chief  town  Hamil¬ 
ton,  the  seat  of  the  governor),  Somerset, 
St.  David’s  and  Ireland.  They  form  an 
important  British  naval  and  military 
station.  An  immense  iron  floating-dock, 
capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  3000 
tons,  was  towed  from  London  to  the 
Bermudas  in  1868.  The  climate  is  gener¬ 
ally  healthy  and  delightful,  but  they  have 
been  sometimes  visited  by  yellow  fever. 
Numbers  of  persons  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  now  pass  the  colder 
months  of  the  year  in  these  islands. 
About  4000  acres  are  cultivated.  The 
soil,  though  light,  is  in  general  rich  and 
fertile ;  there  is,  however,  little  fresh 
water  except  rain-water,  preserved  in 
cisterns.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  and 
export  potatoes,  arrow-root,  onions,  ba¬ 
nanas,  tomatoes,  etc.  Oranges  and  other 
fruits  are  also  cultivated.  The  military 
usually  stationed  here  number  about  1500 
men.  Bermuda  exports  great  quantities 
of  lilies  to  the  United  States.  Pop.  in 
1901  17,535,  of  whom  6383  were  whites. 
Bem  a  town  in  Switzerland,  capital 
9  of  the  canton  Bern,  and,  since 
1848,  of  the  whole  Swiss  Confederation, 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  washed 
on  three  sides  by  the  Aar.  The  principal 
street  is  wide  and  adorned  with  arcades 
and  curious  fountains ;  the  houses  gener¬ 
ally  are  substantially  built  of  stone. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  great 
Gothic  cathedral,  built  between  1421  and 
1502 ;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the 
federal-council  buildings  (or  parliament 
house),  commanding  a  splendid  view  of 


Bernadotte 


Bernard 


the  Alps ;  the  university ;  the  town-house, 
a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  mint ;  etc.  Bern  has  an  academy  and 
several  literary  societies,  and  an  excellent 
public  library.  Trade  and  commerce 
lively ;  manufactures :  woolens,  linens, 
silk  stuffs,  stockings,  watches,  clocks, 
toys,  etc.  Few  cities  have  finer  prom¬ 
enades,  and  the  environs  are  very  pictur¬ 
esque.  Bern  became  a  free  city  of  the 
empire  in  1218.  In  1353  it  entered  the 
Swiss  Confederacy.  Pop.  64,227. — The 
canton  of  Bern  has  an  area  of  2657 
square  miles.  The  northern  part  belongs 
to  the  Jura  mountain  system,  the  south¬ 
ern  to  the  Alps ;  between  these  being  an 
elevated  undulating  region  where  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  Emmenthal,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  in  Switzerland. 
The  southern  part  of  the  canton  forms  the 
Bernese  Oberland  (Upperland).  The 
lower  valleys  here  are  fertile  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  higher  up  are  excellent  Alpine  pas¬ 
tures  ;  and  above  them  rise  the  highest 
mountains  of  Switzerland  (Finsteraar- 
horn,  Schreckhorn,  Wetterhorn,  Eiger, 
and  Jungfrau).  The  canton  is  drained  by 
the  Aar  and  its  tributaries ;  the  chief 
lakes  are  those  of  Brienz,  Thun,  and 
Bienne.  Of  the  surface  over  58  per  cent 
is  under  cultivation  or  pasture.  Agri¬ 
culture  and  cattle-rearing  are  the  chief 
occupations ;  manufactures  embrace  linen, 
cotton,  silk,  iron,  watches,  glass,  pottery, 
etc.  Bienne  and  Thun  are  the  chief 
towns  after  Bern.  Pop.  589,433,  six- 
sevenths  being  Germans  and  a  still  larger 
proportion  Protestant. 

Bernadotte  (ber-na-dot),  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Jules,  a  French 
general,  afterwards  raised  to  the  Swedish 
throne,  was  the  son  of  an  advocate  of 
Pau  ;  born  in  1764.  He  enlisted  at  seven¬ 
teen,  became  sergeant-major  in  1789,  and 
subaltern  in  1790.  In  1794  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  general  of  division,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  greatly  in  the  campaign 
in  Germany,  and  on  the  Rhine.  In  1798 
he  married  Mademoiselle  Clary,  sister-in- 
law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  for  a  short  time  minister 
of  war,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  with  the  title  of ‘Prince  of 
Ponte-Corvo.  On  the  death  of  the  Prince 
of  Holstein-Augustenburg  the  heir  appa¬ 
rency  to  the  Swedish  crown  was  offered 
to  the  Prince  of  Ponte-Corvo,  who  ac¬ 
cepted  with  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
went  to  Sweden,  abjured  Catholicism,  and 
took  the  title  of  Prince  Charles  John.  In 
the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of 
Sweden  a  serious  rupture  occurred  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Bonaparte,  followed  in 
1812  by  his  joining  the  coalition  of  sover¬ 


eigns  against  Napoleon.  At  the  battle  of 
Leipsic  he  contributed  effectually  to  the 
victory  of  the  allies.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  strenuous  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  and  other  sovereigns 
to  restore  the  family  of  Gustavus  IV  to 
the  crown  ;  but  Bernadotte,  retaining  his 
position  as  crown-prince,  became  King  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII  in 
1818,  under  the  title  of  Charles  XIV. 
During  his  reign  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  made  great  advances,  and  many 
important  public  works  were  completed. 
He  died  8th  March,  1844,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

"Rprnnrrl  (ber-nar),  Charles  de,  a 
-Denial  u  French  novelist  0f  the 

school  of  Balzac,  born  in  1804 ;  died  in 
1850.  His  best  works  were :  Le  Gerfaut , 
1838 ;  Ailcs  d' leave,  1839 ;  La  Peau  du 
Lion,  1841 ;  UHomme  Serieux,  and  Le 
Gentilhomme  Campagnard,  1847.  Many 
of  his  earlier  works,  however,  are  also 
widely  known,  especially  the  Femme  de 
quarante  ans  and  the  Nceud  Gordien.  He 
also  wrote  poems  and  dramatic  pieces. 
HerTmvd  (ber-nar),  Claude,  a  French 
.Denial  u  phySiologist,  born  in  1813; 

studied  at  Paris ;  held  in  succession  chairs 
of  physiology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
the  College  of  France,  and  the  Museum, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1878.  Amongst  his 
many  works  may  be  cited  his  Researches 
on  the  Functions  of  the  Pancreas,  1849 ; 
Researches  on  the  Sympathetic  System, 
1852 ;  Experimental  Physiology  in  its 
Relation  to  Medicine,  1855—56 ;  On  the 
Physiological  Properties  and  Pathological 
Alterations  of  the  various  Liquids  of  the 
Organism,  1859 ;  and  his  Nutrition  and 
Development,  1860. 

'RprnarH  (ber-nar),  Pierre  Joseph, 
Denial  u  a  French  poet^  t0  whom  Vol_ 

taire  gave  the  name  Gentil-Bernard ; 
born  1710.  He  was  for  some  time  the 
pet  poet  of  the  salons  and  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour’s  ‘  petits  soupersf  reading 
there  translations  from  Ovid’s  Art  of 
Love  and  his  own  essays  in  erotic  poetry. 
He  was  the  librettist  of  Rameau’s  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Died  1775. 

Ber'nard  ^1REAT  St*,  a  celebrated  Al- 
?  pine  pass  in  Switzerland, 
canton  Valais,  on  the  mountain-road  lead¬ 
ing  from  Martigny  in  Switzerland  to 
Aosta  in  Piedmont,  and  rising  to  a  height 
of  8150  feet.  On  the  e.  side  of  the  pass 
is  Mount  Velan,  and  on  the  w.  the  Pointe 
de  Dronaz.  Almost  on  the  very  crest  of 
the  pass,  near  a  small  lake  on  which  ice 
sometimes  remains  throughout  the  year, 
is  the  famous  Hospice,  next  to  Etna 
Observatory  the  highest  inhabited  spot 
in  Europe.  It  is  a  massive  stone  build¬ 
ing,  capable  of  accommodating  seventy 


Bernard 


Bernay 


or  eighty  travelers  with  beds,  and  of 
sheltering  300,  and  is  tenanted  by  ten 
or  fifteen  brethren  of  the  order  of  St. 
Augustine,  who  have  devoted  themselves 
by  vow  to  the  aid  of  travelers  crossing 
the  mountains.  The  institution  is  chiefly 
supported  by  subscriptions  and  donations. 
The  severest  cold  recorded  is  29°  below 
zero  Fah.,  but  it  has  often  been  18°  and 
20°  below  zero ;  and  few  of  the  monks 
survive  the  period  of  their  vow.  The 
dogs  kept  at  St.  Bernard,  to  assist  the 
brethren  in  their  humane  labors,  are  well 
known.  The  true  St.  Bernard  dog  was 
a  variety  by  itself,  but  this  is  now  ex¬ 
tinct,  though  there  are  still  descendants 
of  the  last  St.  Bernard  crossed  with  a 
Swiss  shepherd’s  dog.  The  color  of  these 
is  yellowish,  or  white  with  yellow-gray 
or  brown  spots;  head  large  and  broad, 
muzzle  short,  lips  somewhat  pendulous, 
hanging  ears.  A  pagan  temple  formerly 
stood  on  the  pass,  and  classic  remains 
are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  hospice 
was  founded  in  962  by  St.  Bernard  of 
Menthon,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  for  the 
benefit  of  pilgrims  to  Rome.  In  May, 
1800,  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  its  artillery  and  cavalry,  into 
Italy  by  this  pass. 


Ber'nard  Little  St.,  a  mountain  of 
.  1  IldlU,  Italyj  belonging  tQ  the  Gra_ 

lan  Alps,  about  10  miles  s.  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  pass  across  it,  one  of  the 
easiest  in  the  Alps,  is  supposed  to  be  that 
which  Hannibal  used.  Elevation  of  Hos¬ 
pice,  7192  feet. 


Ber'narfl  Saint,  °f  Clairvaux,  one  of 
9  the  most  influential  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  the  middle  ages,  born  at  Fon¬ 
taines,  Burgundy,  in  1091,  of  noble  descent. 
In  1113  he  became  a  monk  at  Citeaux ; 
in  1115  first  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the  great 
Cistercian  monastery  near  Langres.  His 
austerities,  tact,  courage,  and  eloquence 
speedily  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  ;  and 
when,  on  the  death,  of  Honorius  III 
(1130),  two  popes,  Innocent  and  Anac- 
lete,  were  elected,  the  judgment  of  Ber¬ 
nard  in  favor  of  the  former  was  accepted 
by  nearly  all  Europe.  In  1140  he  secured 
the  condemnation  of  Abelard  for  heresy  ; 
and  after  the  election  of  his  pupil,  Euge- 
nius  III,  to  the  papal  chair,  he  may  be 
said  to  have  exercised  supreme  power  in 
the  church.  After  the  capture  of  Edessa 
by  the  Turks  he  was  induced  to  preach 
a  new  crusade,  which  he  did  (1146)  so 
effectively  as  to  raise  a  large  host ;  which, 
however,  met  with  disaster  and  death. 
He  died  Aug.  20,  1153.  Seventy-two 
monasteries  owed  their  foundation  or  en¬ 
largement  to  him  ;  and  he  left  no  fewer 
than  440  epistles,  340  sermons,  and  12 
theological  and  moral  treatises.  He  was 
canonized  in  1174. 


Bernard  de  Ventadour,  *  V*ou- 

7  bad  our 

of  the  twelfth  century.  The  son  of  a 
domestic  servant,  he  was  detected  in  an 
amour  with  the  wife  of  his  master,  the 
Comte  de  Ventadour,  and  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Raymond  V,  Comte  de  Tou¬ 
louse.  His  songs,  which  were  praised  by 
Petrarch,  are  yet  highly  esteemed. 

Bernardine  Monks  0>6rw:din),a 

name  given  in 
France  to  the  Cistercians,  after  St.  Ber¬ 
nard.  See  Cistercians. 

Bernardo  (ber-nar'-do)  DEL  Carpio, 
a  half  legendary  Spanish 
hero  of  the  ninth  century,  son  of  Ximena, 
sister  of  Alphonso  the  Chaste,  by  Don 
Sancho  of  Saldagua.  Alphonso  put  out 
the  eyes  of  Don  Sancho  and  imprisoned 
him,  but  spared  Bernardo,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  the  Moorish  wars,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Al¬ 
phonso  the  Great  the  promise  that  his 
father  should  be  given  up  to  him.  At  the 
appointed  time  his  father’s  corpse  was 
sent  to  him  and  Bernardo  in  disgust 
quitted  Spain  for  France,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  as  a  knight- 
errant. 

Barnard  of  Morlaix,  a  mon!V of 

7  the  abbey 
of  Gluny  under  Peter  the  Venerable 
(1122—56).  He  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on 
Contempt  of  the  World  in  about  3000 
leonine  dactyllic  verses,  from  which  are 
taken  the  popular  hymns,  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,  Brief  Life  is  here  our  Portion , 
etc. 

Bernard  of  Treviso,  ?  note?  ,Ital- 

7  ian  alchem¬ 
ist,  born  at  Padua  1406 ;  died  1490.  His 
most  important  work  was  Tractatus  de 
secretissimo  philosophorum  opere  chemico, 
1600. 

Bernaner  (ber'nou-er),  Agnes,  the 

daughter  of  a  poor  Augs¬ 
burg  (or  Biberach)  citizen,  whom  Duke 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince,  secretly  married.  He  con¬ 
ducted  her  to  his  own  castle  of  Vohburg ; 
but  his  father  wishing  to  marry  him  to 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  he  was  compelled  to  proclaim  his 
marriage  with  Agnes,  giving  her  for  resi¬ 
dence  the  castle  of  Straubing  on  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  The  incensed  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
however,  caused  her  to  be  seized  in  her 
castle  during  the  absence  of  his  son, 
accused  her  of  sorcery,  and  had  her  flung 
bound  into  the  Danube.  Albert  in  revenge 
took  arms  against  his  father,  but  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  finally  reconciled 
them.  The  Duke  Ernest  raised  a  chapel 
to  the  memory  of  Agnes,  and  Albert 
married  the  Princess  of  Brunswick. 
Bernav  (ber-na).  a  town  of  France, 
J  dep.  of  Eure,  on  the  Charen- 
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tonne,  with  some  manufactures  and  a 
horse-fair,  held  in  the  fifth  week  in  Lent, 
one  of  the  largest  in  France.  Pop.  5973. 

■R<avn  Truro1  (bern'burA) ,  a  town  of 
X»eiIlUUIg  Germany,  duchy  of 

Anhalt,  on  both  sides  of  the  Saale, 
divided  into  the  old,  the  new,  and  the 
high  town ;  the  first  two  communicating 
by  a  bridge  with  the  latter.  It.  contains 
an  oil-mill,  breweries,  distilleries ;  and 
manufactures  paper,  earthenware,  copper 
and  tin  wares,  etc.  Pop.  34,929. 

Berne.  See  Bern . 


'D«rT1pT,„  John  Bourchier,  Lord,  an 
ci  cio,  English  statesman  and  writer, 
born  about  1476.  He  became  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  in  1515,  and  was  for 
many  years  governor  of  Calais  ;  died  in 
1532.  He  translated  Froissart’s  Chron¬ 
icles,  1523-25,  and  other  works,  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  former  being  a  sort  of  Eng¬ 
lish  classic. 


yipyo  or  Barnes,  Juliana,  Lady, 
’  an  English  writer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  of  whom  little  more  is 
known  than  that  she  was  prioress  of  the 
nunnery  of  Sopewell,  near  St.  Alban’s. 
The  book  attributed  to  her  is  entitled  in 
the  edition  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  (1496), 
Treatyse  perteynynge  to  Hawkynge, 
Huntynge  and  Fysshynge  with  an  angle; 
also  a  right  noble  Treatyse  on  the  Lygn- 
age  of  Cot  Armours,  etc.  The  treatises 
on  fishing  and  on  coat-armour  did  not 
appear  in  the  first  St.  Alban’s  edition  of 
1481.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  popular 
sporting  manual. 


Bernese  Alps,  ^  portion  of  the 

1  7  Alps  which  forms 
the  northern  side  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  and 
extends  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  that 
of  Brienz,  comprising  the  Finsteraarhorn, 
Schreckhorn,  Jungfrau,  Monk,  etc. 
Bemhard  (bern'hart),  Duke  of  Wei¬ 
mar,  general  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  war,  born  in  1604,  the  fourth  son 
of  Duke  John  of  Saxe-Weimar,  entered 
the  service  of  Holland,  and  afterwards  the 
Danish  army  employed  in  Holstein.  He 
then  joined  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in 
the  battle  of  Liitzen,  1632,  commanded  the 
victorious  left  wing  of  the  Swedish  army. 
In  1633  he  took  Bamberg  and  other 
places,  was  made  Duke  of  Franconia,  and 
after  the  alliance  of  France  with  Sweden 
raised  an  army  on  the  Rhine  to  act 
against  Austria.  After  many  brilliant 
exploits  he  captured  Breisaeh  and  other 
places  of  inferior  importance,  but  showed 
no  disposition  to  hand  them  over  to  the 
French,  who  began  to  find  their  ally  un¬ 
desirably  formidable.  He  rejected  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  he  should  marry  Richelieu’s 
niece,  the  Duchess  d’Aiguillon,  seeking 


instead  the  hand  of  the  Princess  of 
Rohan.  This  the  French  court  refused 
lest  the  party  of  the  Huguenots  should 
become  too  powerful.  He  died  somewhat 
suddenly  in  1639  at  Neuberg,  the  common 
opinion  being  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
Richelieu. 


"Rpun  Tl  url't',  (ber-nar),  Rosine 
UeimidiUl  gARA^  a  distinguished 

French  actress,  born  at  Paris  in  1844. 
Of  Jewish  descent,  her  father  French,  her 
mother  Dutch,  her  early  life  was  spent 
largely  in  Amsterdam.  In  1858  she  en¬ 
tered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  and  gained 
prizes  for  tragedy  and  comedy  in  1861  and 
1862 ;  but  her  d6but  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  in  Iphigenic  and  Scribe’s  Valerie  was 
not  a  success.  After  a  brief  retirement 
she  reappeared  at  the  Gymnase  and  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  in  burlesque,  and  in 
1867  at  the  Odeon  in  higher  drama.  Her 
success  in  Hugo’s  Bias  led  to  her  being 
recalled  to  the  Theatre  Frangais,  after 
which  she  abundantly  proved  her  dra¬ 
matic  genius.  In  1882  she  married  M. 
Damala,  a  Greek.  Her  tours  both  in 
Europe  and  America  never  failed  to  be 
successful,  despite  a  marked  degree  of 
eccentricity. 

Bemi  (ber'ne),  Francesco,  an  Ital¬ 
ian  burlesque  poet  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  born  about  1490  in  Tus¬ 
cany.  He  took  orders,  and  about  1530  be¬ 
came  a  canon  of  the  Florence  Cathedral, 
where  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1536.  A 
vague  story  asserts  that  Berni,  who  was 
intimate  with  both  Alessandro  de’  Medici 
and  Ippolito  de’  Medici,  was  requested  by 
each  to  poison  the  other,  and  that  on  his 
refusal  he  was  poisoned  himself  by  Ales¬ 
sandro.  He  takes  the  first  place  among 
the  Italian  comic  poets.  He  wrote  good 
Latin  verses,  and  his  rifacimento  of 
Boiardo’s  Orlando  Innamorato  is  an  ad¬ 
mirable  work  of  its  class. — Another  Berni 
(Count  Francesco  Berni,  who  was 
born  in  1610  and  died  in  1673)  wrote 
eleven  dramas  and  a  number  of  lyrics. 
TTprninia  (ber-ni'shi-a),  an  ancient 
Anglian  kingdom  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Tees, 
and  extending  inland  to  the  borders  of 
Strathclyde.  It  was  united  with  Deira, 
and  became  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nor¬ 
thumbria. 


Bernicle  Goose.  | eoOS<? arnacle 
Bernier  <berii-ya),  franqois.  a 

French  physician  and  trav¬ 
eler,  born  at  Angers  about  1625 ;  set  out 
on  his.  travels  in  1654,  and  visited  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  India,  where  he  remained 
for  twelve  years  as  physician  to  the 
Creat  Mogul  emperor  Aurungzebe.  After 
his  return  to  France  he  published  his 


Bernina 


Bernstorff 


Travels,  an  abridgment  of  the  Philos-  duced  eight  distinguished  men  of  science. 
ophy  of  Gassendi,  a  Treatise  on  Freedom  The  family  fled  from  Antwerp  during  the 
and  Will,  and  other  works.  He  died  at  Alva  administration,  going  first  to  Frank- 
Paris  in  1688.  fort,  and  afterwards  to  Basel. — 1.  James, 

■Rprm'rm  (ber-ne'na),  a  mountain  in  born  at  Basel  in  1654,  became  professor 
Ajciniiia  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  13,000  of  mathematics  there  1687,  and  died  1705. 
feet  high,  with  the  large  Morteratsch  He  applied  the  differential  calculus  to 
Glacier.  The  Bernina  Pass  on  the  west  difficult  questions  of  geometry  and  me- 
of  the  mountain  is  7695  feet  in  height.  chanics ;  calculated  the  loxodromic  and 
Bernini  (ber-ne'ne)  Giovanni  Lo-  catenary  curve,  the  logarithmic  spirals, 
xiciiiiiii  RENZOj  an  Italian  painter,  the  evolutes  of  several  curved  lines,  and 
sculptor,  and  architect,  born  in  1598.  His  discovered  the  so-called  numbers  of  Ber- 
marble  group,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  se-  nouilli. — 2.  John,  born  at  Basel  in  1667, 
cured  him  fame  at  the  age  of  eighteen  wrote  with  his  brother  James  a  treatise 
and  he  was  employed  by  Urban  VIII  to  on  the  differential  calculus;  developed 
prepare  plans  for  the  embellishment  of  the  integral  calculus,  and  discovered,  in- 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter’s.  The  belfry  dependency  of  Leibnitz,  the  exponential 
and  bronze  baldachino  for  the  high  altar  calculus.  In  1694  he  became  doctor  of 
of  St.  Peter’s,  the  front  of  the  College  de  medicine  at  Basel,  and  in  1695  went,  as 
Propaganda  Fide,  the  church  of  St.  An-  professor  of  mathematics,  to  Groningen, 
drea  a  Monte  Cavallo,  the  palace  Bar-  After  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1705 
berini,  the  model  of  the  monument  of  the  he  received  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
Countess  Matilda,  and  the  monument  of  matics  at  Basel,  which  he  held  until  his 
Urban  VIII  are  among  his  chief  works,  death  in  1748. — 3.  Nicholas,  nephew  of 
He  declined  Mazarin’s  invitation  to  the  former,  born  at  Basel  in  1687 ;  in 
France  in  1644 ;  and  though  for  a  short  1705  went  to  Groningen  to  John  Ber- 
time  neglected  after  the  death  of  his  nouilli,  and  returning  with  him  to  Basel 
patron  Urban,  he  speedily  regained  his  became  there  professor  of  mathematics, 
position  under  Innocent  X  and  Alexan-  On  the  recommendation  of  Leibnitz  he 
der  VII.  In  1665  he  accepted  the  king’s  went  as  professor  of  mathematics  to 
invitation  to  Paris,  traveling  thither  in  Padua  in  1716,  but  returned  to  Basel  in 
princely  state  and  with  a  numerous  1722  as  professor  of  logic,  and  in  1731  be- 
retinue.  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  came  professor  of  Roman  and  feudal  law. 
was  charged  with  the  decoration  of  the  He  died  in  1759.  The  three  following 
bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  the  tomb  of  Alex-  were  sons  of  the  above-mentioned  John 
ander  VII,  etc.  He  died  in  1680.  Bernouilli. — 4.  Nicholas,  born  at  Basel 

Bprilis  (ber-ne),  Francois  Joachim  1695,  became  professor  of  law  there  in 
xiciiiia  de  Pierres  de,  cardinal  and  1723,  and  died  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1726. 
minister  of  Louis  XV,  born  in  1715 ;  died  — 5.  Daniel,  born  at  Groningen  1700 ; 
in  1794.  Madame  de  Pompadour  presented  studied  medicine.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
him  to  Louis  XV,  who  assigned  him  an  five  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  returning 
apartment  in  the  Tuileries,  with  a  pen-  in  1733  to  Basel,  where  he  became  pro- 
sion  of  1500  livres.  After  winning  credit  fessor  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  in  1750 
in  an  embassy  to  Venice  he  rose  rapidly  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  He 
to  the  position  of  minister  of  foreign  retired  in  1777,  and  died  in  1782. — 6. 
affairs,  and  is  possibly  to  be  credited  John,  born  at  Basel  in  1710,  went  to  St. 
with  the  formation  of  the  alliance  be-  Petersburg  in  1732,  became  professor  of 
tween  France  and  Austria  which  ter-  rhetoric  at  Basel  in  1743,  and  in  1748 
minated  the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  mis-  professor  of  mathematics.  He  died  in 
fortunes  of  France  being  ascribed  to  him,  1790.  The  two  following  were  his  sons : 
he  was  soon  afterwards  banished  from  — 7.  John,  licentiate  of  law  and  royal 
court,  but  was  made  Archbishop  of  Alby  astronomer  in  Berlin,  born  at  Basel  in 
in  1764,  and  in  1769  ambassador  to  1744.  He  lived  after  1779  in  Berlin  as 
Rome,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  director  of  the  mathematical  department 
When  the  aunts  of  Louis  XVI  left  of  the  Academy.  Died  1807. — 8.  James, 
France  in  1791  they  fled  to  him  for  born  at  Basel  in  1759 ;  went  to  St.  Peters- 
refuge,  and  lived  in  his  house.  The  revo-  burg,  where  he  became  professor  of 
lution  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  poverty,  mathematics ;  married  a  granddaughter 
from  which  he  was  relieved  by  a  pension  of  Euler,  but  died  in  1789  while  bathing 
from  the  Spanish  court.  His  verse  pro-  in  the  Neva. 

cured  him  a  place  in  the  French  Academy.  'Rpvn'stnrflr  the  name  of  a  German 
The  correspondence  of  Bernis  with  Vol-  noble  famnyj  its  most 

taire  contains  matter  of  interest.  .  distinguished  member  being  Johann 
Bernouilli,  or\  Bernoulli  (ber-no-  Hartwig  Ernst,  Count  von  Bernstorff, 
9  ye),  a  family  which  pro-  Danish  statesman  under  Frederick  V  and 


Beroe 


Berserker 


Christian  VII,  born  in  Hanover  in  1712. 
He  was  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  government,  which  distinguished  itself 
under  his  direction  by  a  wise  neutrality 
during  the  Seven  Years’  war,  etc.,  by 
measures  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  Danish  peasantry ;  by  promoting 
science,  and  sending  to  Asia  the  expedi¬ 
tion  which  Niebuhr  accompanied.  By  his 
efforts  Denmark  acquired  Holstein.  He 
died  in  1772. 

Beroe  (ber'o-e),  a  genus  of  small  ma¬ 
rine,  ccelenterate  animals,  or¬ 
der  Ctenophora,  transparent  and  gelati¬ 
nous,  globular  in  form,  floating  in  the  sea, 
and  shining  at  night  with  phosphoric 
light. 


‘Rprrvans  (be-rd'sus),  a  priest  of  the 
jjeiu&Ufc  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon 
early  in  the  third  century  b.  c.,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Chaldeans,  founded  on  the  ancient 
archives  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  It  is 
known  only  by  the  quotations  from  it  in 
Apollodorus,  Eusebius,  Josephus,  etc., 

"Rernnin  (ber-kan),  Arnaud,  a  French 
n  uni  writer>  born  in  1749  He  first 

attracted  notice  by  his  Idylles,  and  by 
several  translations  entitled  Tableaux 
Anglais;  but  was  best  known  by  his  Ami 
des  Enfans,  a  series  of  narratives  for 
children,  for  which,  though  plagiarized 
from  Weiss’s  Kinderfreund,  he  received 
the  prize  of  the  French  Academy  in  1789. 
He  was  for  some  time  the  editor  of  the 
Moniteur.  He  died  in  1791. 

Berri  or  Berry  (ber'ri,  Fr.  pron. 

9  ba-re'),  formerly  a  province  and 
dukedom,  with  Bourges  as  capital,  almost 
in  the  center  of  France.  It  is  now 
mainly  comprised  in  the  departments  In- 
dre  and  Cher. 

Berri  or  Berry  (ba-re),  Charles 

9  Ferdinand,  Duke  of,  second 
son  of  the  Count  d’ Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X),  born  at  Versailles  in  1778. 
In  1792  he  fled  with  his  father  to  Turin 
and  served  under  him  and  Conde  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1801  he  came  to  Britain, 
where  he  lived  alternately  in  London 
and  Scotland,  occupied  with  plans  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1814 
he  landed  at  Cherbourg,  and  passed  on  to 
Paris,  gaining  many  adherents  to  the 
royal  cause ;  but  they  melted  away  when 
Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  and  the 
count  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the 
household  troops  to  Ghent  and  Alost. 
After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  in  1816  married.  He  was 
assassinated  by  Louvel,  a  political  fa¬ 
natic,  on  Feb.  14,  1820.  The  duke  had 
by  his  wife,  Carolina  Ferdinanda  Louisa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  afterwards 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  daughter, 
Louise  Marie  Ther&se,  afterwards  Duch¬ 


ess  of  Parma,  and  a  posthumous  son 
subsequently  known  as  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord. 

BcrrV^ber^’  a  succulent:  fruit,  in 
J  which  the  seeds  are  immersed  in 
a  pulpy  mass  enclosed  by  a  thin  skin. 
The  name  is  usually  given  to  fruits  in 
which  the  calyx  is  adherent  to  the  ovary 
and  the  placentas  are  parietal,  the  seeds 
finally  separating  from  the  placenta  and 
lying  loose  in  the  pulp.  The  term,  how¬ 
ever,  is  frequently  used  to  include  fruits 
in  which  the  ovary  is  free  and  the  placen¬ 
tas  central,  as  the  grape.  Popularly  it  is 
applied  to  fruits  like  the  strawberry, 
bearing  external  seeds  on  a  pulpy  recep¬ 
tacle,  but  not  strictly  berries. 

Berrver  (ber-ya),  Antoine  Pierre,  a 
3  French  advocate  and  states¬ 
man,  born  in  Paris  1790.  In  1814  he 
proclaimed  at  Rennes  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon,  and  remained  till  his  death 
an  avowed  Legitimist.  He  assisted  his 
father  in  defense  of  Ney,  secured  the  ac¬ 
quittal  of  General  Cambronne,  and  de¬ 
fended  Lamennais  from  a  charge  of 
atheism.  His  eloquence  was  compared 
with  that  of  Mirabeau,  and  after  the 
dethronement  of  Charles  X  (1830)  he 
remained  in  the  Chamber  as  the  sole 
Legitimist  orator.  His  political  services 
won  for  him  a  public  subscription  of 
400,000  francs  in  1836  to  meet  his  pecu¬ 
niary  difficulties.  In  1840  he  was  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  defense  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  after  the  Boulogne  fiasco.  In 
1843  he  did  homage  to  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  London,  adhering  to  him 
through  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  voting 
for  the  deposition  of  the  prince-president 
the  morning  after  the  coup  d'etat.  He 
gained  additional  reputation  in  1858  by 
his  defense  of  Montalembert,  and  was 
counsel  for  the  Patterson-Bonapartes  in 
the  suit  for  the  recognition  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  marriage.  In  1863  he  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  chamber  with  Thiers,  and 
in  1864  received  a  flattering  reception  in 
England.  He  died  in  1868. 

0*1  i  ati  (ber-sal-ya're),  a  corps  of 
o  Italian  sharpshooters  or¬ 

ganized  early  in  the  reign  of  Victor  Em¬ 
manuel  by  General  Alessandro  della 
Marmora.  Two  battalions  took  part  in 
the  Crimean  war  and  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  at  the  battle  of  Tchernaya  (Aug. 
16,  1855). 

B6I’SCI>k6P  (her-ser'kir ) ,  a  Scandina¬ 
vian  name  for  warriors 
who  fought  in  a  sort  of  frenzy  or  reckless 
fury,  dashing  themselves  on  the  enemy 
in  the  most  regardless  manner.  The  first 
Berserker  was  said  to  have  been  Arn- 
grim,  the  grandson  of  the  eight-handed 
Starkader  and  the  fair  Alfhilde.  He 
wore  no  mail  in  battle,  and  had  twelve 


Bert 


Berwick 


sons,  also  called  Berserker.  The  name  of  Sciences  at  Paris ;  in  1794  professor 
is  probably  derived  from  the  bear-sark  in  the  normal  school  there.  He  followed 
or  bear-skin  shirt  worn  by  early  war-  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  returned  with 
riors.  him  in  1799.  Notwithstanding  the  vari- 

Bert  PAUL*  physiologist,  born  at  Au-  ous  honors  conferred  on  him  by  Napo- 
’  xerre,  France,  in  1833 ;  died  in  leon  he  voted  in  1814  for  his  dethrone- 
1886.  He  studied  law  and  medicine,  was  ment,  and  was  made  a  peer  by  Louis 
Claude  Bernard’s  assistant  professor  of  XVIII.  His  chief  chemical  discoveries 
physiology  at  Paris,  1869,  president  of  the  were  connected  with  the  analysis  of  am- 
Society  of  Biology  1878,  and  became  a  monia,  the  use  of  chlorine  in  bleaching, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Science  in  the  artificial  production  of  niter,  etc. 
1882.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  His  most  important  works  were  his  Essai 
and  served  as  minister  of  public  instruc-  de  Statique  Chimique  (1803),  and  the 
tion  1881-82,  vigorously  opposing  the  re-  Methode  de  Nomenclature  Chimique 
ligious  element  in  education.  He  was  the  (1787).  He  died  at  Paris  in  1822. 
author  of  a  number  of  scientific  works.  T3prf'hnll ptin  (ber-to-la'sha) ,  the  name 
Berthelot  (hert-lo),  a  noted  chemist,  JJC1  L1AUAACt  a  given  in  honor  of  Ber- 
born  in  Paris  in  1827 ;  died  thollet  to  a  genus  of  Myrtaceae,  of  which 
in  1907.  Made  professor  of  organic  chem-  only  one  species,  B.  excelsa,  is  known, 
istry  in  the  College  of  France  in  1864,  This  tree  forms  vast  forests  on  the  banks 
he  won  distinction  by  the  synthesis  of  of  the  Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco, 
various  organic  compounds.  He  was  averaging  100  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem 
elected  perpetual  president  of  the  only  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  destitute  of 
Academy  of  Science  in  1889,  held  several  branches  till  near  the  top.  It  produces 
cabinet  positions  in  the  French  govern-  the  well-known  Brazil-nuts  of  commerce, 
ment,  and  was  elected  to  the  French  which  are  contained  in  a  round  and 
Academy  in  1900.  strong  seed-vessel,  to  the  number  of  from 

"RprthlVv  (bert-ya),  Alexander,  prince  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more,  and  contain  a 
.uci  tmci  of  Neufchatel  and  Wagram,  great  deal  of  oil. 

marshal,  vice-constable  of  France,  etc.;  'ROT,-Hllnn  CUre+P-m  (ber-til-lon),  a 
born  1753;  son  of  a  distinguished  office  '  -Del  tillUIl  nietbod  devised 

While  yet  young  he  served  in  America  for  the  identification  of  criminals  by  Dr. 
with  Lafayette,  and  after  some  year?  Alphonse  Bertillon,  of  Paris,  in  1885. 
service  in  France  he  joined  the  army  or  Formerly  photographs  and  descriptions 
Italy  in  1795  as  general  of  division  and  were  depended  upon,  but  he  inaugurated  a 
chief  of  the  general  staff,  receiving  in  system  of  exact  measurements  of  various 
1798  the  chief  command.  In  this  capac-  parts  of  the  body,  head  and  limbs,  which 
ity  he  entered  Rome,  abducted  Pius  VI,  cannot  well  be  duplicated  in  any  two  in- 
abolished  the  papal  government,  and  es-  dividuals.  The  print  of  the  thumb,  with 

tablished  a  consular  one.  He  followed  its  series  of  regular  skin  lines,  is  one 

Bonaparte  to  Egypt  as  chief  of  the  gen-  of  these  means  of  identification,  the 

eral  staff ;  was  appointed  by  him  minister  prints  differing  for  each  individual, 

of  war  after  the  18th  Brumaire ;  accom-  "Rpvwirk  (ber'ik),  or  more  fully,  Ber- 
panied  him  to  Italy  in  1800,  and  again  in  ■OCA  WACJV  wick-on-Tweed,  a  seaport 
1805,  to  be  present  at  his  coronation ;  town  of  England,  formerly  a  pari.  bor. 
and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  general  and  (with  small  adjoining  district)  a 
staff  of  the  grand  army  in  Germany.  In  county  by  itself,  but  now  incorporated 
all  Napoleon’s  expeditions  he  was  one  of  with  Northumberland,  and  giving  name 
his  closest  companions,  on  several  occa-  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county. .  It  stands 
sions  rendering  valuable  services,  as  at  on  the  north  or  Scottish  side  of  the 
Wagram  in  1809,  which  brought  him  the  Tweed,  within  half  a  mile  of  its  mouth, 
title  of  Prince  of  Wagram.  After  Napo-  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  of  earth  faced 
leon’s  abdication  he  was  taken  into  the  with  stone,  along  which  is  an  agreeable 

favor  and  confidence  of  Louis  XVIII,  promenade ;  the  streets  are  mostly  nar- 

and  on  Napoleon’s  return  the  difficulty  of  row,  straggling,  and  irregular.  The 
his  position  unhinged  his  mind,  and  he  Tweed  is  crossed  by  an  old.  bridge  of  fif- 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  him-  teen  arches  and  by  a  fine,  railway  viaduct, 
self  from  a  window.  He  left  a  son,  Alex-  these  connecting  it  with  its  suburbs 

ander  (born  in  1810),  one  of  the  most  Tweedmouth  and  Spittal,  the  latter  a 

zealous  adherents  of  Napoleon  III.  favorite  watering-place.  Chief  indus- 

"Rprtlinllpt  (ber-to-la),  Claude  Loins,  tries:  iron-founding,  the  manufacture  of 
jj»ci  tnuiicu  qotjnt  an  eminent  French  engines  and  boilers,  agricultural  imple- 
chemist,  born  in  1748 ;  studied  medicine ;  ments,  feeding-cake,  manures,  ropes, 
became  connected  with  Lavoisier;  was  twine,  etc.;  there  is  a  small  shipping 
admitted  in  1780  member  of  the  Academy  trade.  In  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
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century,  during  the  reign  of  Alexander 
I,  Berwick  was  part  of  Scotland  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  called  Lothian.  In 
1216  the  town  and  castle  were  stormed 
and  taken  by  King  John ;  Bruce  retook 
them  in  1318 ;  but,  after  undergoing  vari¬ 
ous  sieges  and  vicissitudes,  both  were 
surrendered  to  Edward  IV  in  1482,  and 
have  ever  since  remained  in  possession  of 
England.  Pop.  13,075. — The  county  of 
Berwick,  the  most  eastern  border-county 
of  Scotland,  is  bounded  by  the  German 
Ocean,  East  Lothian,  Roxburgh,  Peebles, 
the  river  Tweed,  and  the  English  borders. 
It  is  nominally  divided  into  the  three 
districts  of  Lauderdale  (the  valley  of 
the  Leader),  Lammermoor,  and  the 
Merse  or  March  (the  valley  of  the 
Tweed).  Total  area,  464  sq.  miles,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  productive.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Tweed  and  the 
Eye.  The  minerals  are  unimportant, 
though  freestone  and  marl  are  abundant. 
The  county  is  in  high  repute  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  but  has  few  manufactures,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  being  paper.  The  county  town  is 
Greenlaw.  Pop.  of  county,  30,800. 

James  Fitz-James,  Duke 
of,  natural  son  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (afterwards  James  II)  and 
Arabella  Churchill,  sister  of  Marlborough  , 
was  born  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnais 
in  1670,  and  first  went  by  the  name  of 
Fitz-James.  He  received  his  education 
in  France,  served  in  Hungary,  returned 
to  England  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
received  from  his  father  the  title  of  duke. 
On  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
he  went  to  France  with  his  father,  and 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  where  he  nominally  commanded. 
He  afterwards  served  under  Luxem¬ 
bourg  in  Flanders ;  in  1702  and  1703 
under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  then  under 
Marshal  Villeroi.  In  1706  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France,  and  sent  to  Spain, 
where  he  gained  the  battle  of  Almanza, 
which  rendered  Philip  V  again  master  of 
Valencia.  In  1709  he  held  with  honor 
the  command  in  Dauphing,  displaying 
the  highest  strategic  skill  against  *  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
siege  of  Philipsburg  in  1734. 

Ber'yl  a  colorless,  yellowish,  bluish, 
J  ’  or  less  brilliant  green  variety 
of  emerald,  the  prevailing  hue  being 
green  of  various  shades,  but  always  pale, 
the  want  of  color  being  due  to  absence 
of  chromium,  which  gives  to  the  emerald 
its  deep  rich  green.  Its  crystals,  which 
are  six-sided,  are  usually  longer  and 
larger  than  those  of  the  precious  emerald, 
and  its  structure  more  distinctly  foliated 
The  best  beryls  are  found  in  Brazil,  in 
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Siberia,  and  Ceylon,  and  in  Dauria,  on 
the  frontiers  of  China.  Beryls  are  also 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Some  of  the  finer  and  transparent 
varieties  of  it  are  often  called  aqua¬ 
marine. 

Bervllinm  (ber-il'yum),  a  metal  oc- 
jjciyiimm  curring  in  beryl  and 

other  minerals  of  a  color  similar  to  zinc. 
Specific  gravity  2.1 ;  malleable ;  does  not 
oxidize  in  air  or  water.  Atomic  weight 
9.4 ;  symbol  Be. 

‘Ppr7Pli11Q  (b  e  r-z  e'li  -u  s),  John 
-dciz,ciiu&  James,  Baron,  a  Swedish 
chemist,  born  in  1779 ;  studied  medicine 
at  Upsala,  and  after  holding  one  or  two 
medical  appointments  was  appointed  lec¬ 
turer  in  chemistry  in  the  Stockholm  mili¬ 
tary  academy  in  1806,  and  the  following 
year  professor  of  pharmacy  and  medicine. 
In  1808  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  in 
1810  director,  and  in  1818  its  perpetual 
secretary.  In  1818  the  king  made  him  a 
noble,  and  in  1835  a  baron.  He  was 
also  a  deputy  to  the  National  Assembly. 
He  discovered  selenium  and  thorium,  first 
exhibited  calcium,  barium,  strontium,  tan¬ 
talum,  silicium,  and  zirconium  in  the  ele¬ 
mental  state,  and  investigated  whole 
classes  of  compounds,  as  those  of  fluoric 
acid,  the  metals  in  the  ores  of  platinum, 
tantalum,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  sulphur 
salts,  etc.,  and  introduced  a  new  nomen¬ 
clature  and  classification  of  chemical  com¬ 
pounds.  In  short,  there  was  no  branch  of 
chemistry  to  which  he  did  not  render  es¬ 
sential  service.  His  writings  comprise  an 
important  Text-look  of  Chemistry ,  View 
of  the  Composition  of  Animal  Fluids ,  IV ew 
System  of  Mineralogy,  Essay  on  the 
Theory  of  Chemical  Proportions,  etc.  He 
died  in  1848. 

TJgo  an  Egyptian  god,  represented  clad 
’  in  a  lion’s  skin,  with  the  head 
and  skull  of  the  animal  concealing  his 
features,  and  with  a  dwarfish  and  alto¬ 
gether  grotesque  appearance. 

BeSanCOIl  (be-sap-sop),  a  town  of 
s  Eastern  France,  capital 
of  the  department  Doubs,  is  situated  on 
a  rocky  peninsula  washed  on  three  sides 
by  the  river  Doubs,  and  surmounted  by  a 
strong  citadel.  It  is  further  strengthened 
by  an  outlying  system  of  forts  on  neighbor¬ 
ing  eminences.  The  streets  are  spacious 
and  well  laid  out,  with  fine  cathedral  and 
churches,  public  buildings  and  promen¬ 
ades.  The  manufactures  comprise  linen, 
cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  goods,  iron¬ 
mongery,  etc.  ;  but  the  principal  industry 
i  o  A^atcbmaking,  which  employs  about 
13,000  persons.  Besangon  is  the  ancient 
Vesontio,  Besontium,  or  Bisontium,  de¬ 
scribed  by  Csesar.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
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came  into  possession  of  the  Burgundians ; 
in  the  twelfth  passed  with  Franche- 
Comte  to  the  German  Empire.  In  1679 
it  was  ceded  to  France  along  with  the 
rest  of  Franche-Comte,  of  which  it  re¬ 
mained  the  capital  till  1793,  with  a  par¬ 
liament,  etc.,  of  its  own.  Pop.  41,760. 
■Rponvit  (be-zant'),  Annie,  Theoso- 
phist,  born  at  London  in  1847. 
Radical  in  view,  she  joined  the  National 
Secular  Society  in  1874,  worked  in  the 
Free  Thought  movement  of  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  and  in 
1889  joined  the  Theosophical  Society, 
eventually  succeeding  Madame  Blavatsky 
as  its  head. 

"Rpssant  Sir  Walter,  an  English  novel- 
-ucacuiu,  ist,  born  in  1838,  educated  in 
London  and  at  Christ  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  with  mathe¬ 
matical  honors.  He  was  for  a  time 
professor  in  the  Royal  College,  Mau¬ 
ritius.  His  first  work,  Studies  in  Early 
French  Poetry,  appeared  in  1868,  and  to 
the  field  of  French  literature  also  belong 
his  French  Humorists  and  his  Rabelais 
(for  the  Foreign  Classics  series).  He 
was  long  secretary  to  the  Palestine  Ex¬ 
ploration  Fund,  and  published  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Jerusalem  in  connection  with 
Prof.  Palmer,  a  life  of  whom  he  also 
wrote.  He  is  best  known  by  his  novels, 
a  number  of  which  were  written  in  part¬ 
nership  with  the  late  Mr.  James  Rice, 
including  Ready-Money  Mortiboy;  This 
Son  of  Vulcan;  The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft; 
The  Golden  Butterfly;  The  Monks  of 
Thelema;  etc.  After  Mr.  Rice’s  death 
(1882),  he  produced  All  Sorts  and  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Men;  All  in  a  Garden  Fair;  Dor¬ 
othy  Foster;  The  World  Went  very  Well 
Then;  etc.  He  died  June  9,  1901. 
"Rpcli'lilr  a  Turkish  silver  coin,  value 
Xicoll  iijy,  g  piastres,  or  about  20  cts. 

TJecli'met  a* common  article  of  food 
■DCMA  IliCl>  among  tribes  of  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  grapes  boiled  into  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  honey. 

Bessarabia  (bes-sa-ra'bi-a),  a  Rus- 
sian  province  stretching 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  Pruth  and  Dan¬ 
ube  and  the  Dniester.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks  in  1474,  taken  by  the 
Russians  in  1770,  ceded  to  them  by  peace 
of  Bucharest  in  1812 ;  the  s.  e.  extremity 
was  given  to  Turkey  in  1856,  but  restored 
to  Russia  by  treaty  of  Berlin  in  1878,  in 
exchange  for  the  Dobrudsha.  In  the 
north  the  country  is  hilly,  but  in  the 
south  flat  and  low.  It  is  fertile  in  grain, 
but  is  largely  used  for  pasturage.  Capi¬ 
tal,  Kishenef.  Pop.,  chiefly  Wallachians, 
Gypsies,  and  Tartars,  about  2,000,000. 


Hesmorinn  (bes-sa/ri-on) ,  Johannes, 
J^essaiion  titular  patriarch  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Greek  scholar,  born  in 
Trebizond  1389  or  1395 ;  died  in  1472.  He 
was  made  Archbishop  of  Nicaea  by  John 
Palseologus,  whose  efforts  to  unite  the 
Greek  and  Roman  churches  he  seconded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lose  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen  and  gain  that  of  Pope 
Eugenius  IV,  who  made  him  cardinal. 
He  held  various  important  posts,  and  was 
twice  nearly  elected  pope.  The  revival 
of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century  owed 
not  a  little  to  his  influence.  He  left 
translations  of  Aristotle  and  vindications 
of  Plato,  with  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  MSS. 

(ba-sazh) ,  a  town  of  South- 
jjcsacgco  ern  prance>  department  of 
Gard,  with  important  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  blast-furnaces.  Pop.  7662. 

Bes'sel  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  a  Ger- 
>  man  astronomer,  born  in  1784 ; 
appointed  in  1810  director  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  at  Konigsberg.  From  1824  to  1833 
he  completed  a  series  of  75,011  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  celestial  zone  between  15°  n. 
and  15°  s.  declination.  In  1840  he  called 
attention  to  the  probable  existence  of  a 
planetary  mass  beyond  Uranus,  this  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  He 
died  in  1846.  His  principal  works  are 
the  Elements  of  Astronomy  (1818),  and 
its  continuations,  the  Tabular  Regiomon¬ 
tanus  (1830)  and  Astronomical  Re¬ 
searches  (1841-42).  His  determination 
of  the  parallax  of  the  star  61  Cygni  was 
one  of  his  most  noteworthy  practical 
achievements. 

‘Rpwpmpr  (bes'se-mer) ,  a  manufactur- 
■Dcaaemr,!  .  city  of  jefferson  County, 

Alabama,  11  miles  s.  w.  of  Birmingham, 
of  recent  origin,  named  after  the  inventor, 
situated  in  the  center  of  coal  and  iron 
fields,  and  with  numerous  blast-furnaces 
and  other  iron-working  industries.  Pop. 
10,864. 

Bes'semer,  SlB.  Heney-  ,an .  English 

’  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  born  in  Hertfordshire  in  1813.  He 
became  celebrated  for  his  process  of  rap¬ 
idly  making  steel  from  pig-iron  by  blow¬ 
ing  a  blast  of  air  through  it  when  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  so  as  to  clear  it  of  all 
carbon,  and  then  adding  just  the  requisite 
quantity  of  carbon  to  produce  steel — a 
process  which  has  introduced  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  steel-making  trade,  cheap  steel 
being  now  made  in  vast  quantities  and 
used  for  many  purposes  in  which  its 
price  formerly  prohibited  its  application. 
He  was  knighted  in  1879.  Died  March 
15,  1898. 

Bestiares  cwa-arz).  or  besti- 

aries,  a  class  of  books 
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very  popular  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  describing  all  sorts 
of  animals,  real  and  fabled,  and  forming 
a  species  of  medieval  encyclopedia  of  zool¬ 
ogy.  The  animals  were  treated  as  sym¬ 
bolic,  and  their  peculiarities  or  supposed 
peculiarities  spiritually  applied.  The  vol¬ 
umes  are  to  be  found  both  in  Latin  and 
in  the  vernacular,  in  prose  and  in  verse. 

Beta.  See  Beet. 


"Rpfcnv7n<i  (be-tan'thos),  a  town  of 

uexanzos  Northern  Spain>  10  miles 

s.  e.  of  Coruna.  Pop.  8948. 

Bet'el  ^ETLE  a  species  of  pepper, 
,  Cliavica  betel,  a  creeping  or 
climbing  plant,  native  of  the  East  Indies, 
nat.  order  Piperacese.  The  leaves  are 
employed  to  inclose  a  piece  of  the  areca 
or  betel-nut  and  a  little  lime  into  a  pellet, 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East. 
The  pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has  aro¬ 
matic  and  astringent  properties.  It  tinges 
the  saliva,  gums  and  lips  a  brick-red,  and 
blackens  the  teeth. 

"Rp+pl.rint  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of 
JJCl'CA  nut,  the  beautiful  palm  ArSca 

catechu,  found  in  India  and  the  East, 


Leaf,  Flowers,  and  nut  of  Betel  Palm 
( Areca  catechu). 


and  named  from  being  chewed  along  with 
betel-leaf.  (See  preceding  art.)  When 
ripe  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  conical 
in  shape,  brown  externally,  and  mottled 
internally  like  a  nutmeg.  Ceylon  alone 
exports  70,000  cwt.  annually. 

Bethany  (beth'a-ne),  now  called  EV 
*  Azariyeh  or  Lazarieh,  a  vil¬ 
lage  of  Palestine  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Olivet,  about  2  miles  e.  of  Jerusalem, 
formerly  the  home  of  Martha,  Mary  and 
Lazarus,  and  the  place  near  which  the 
ascension  of  our  Lord  took  place. 

Bethesda  (be-thes'da;  ‘  house  of 
mercy  ),  a  pool  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  near  St.  Stephen’s  Gate  and  the 
Temple  of  Omar.  It  is  460  feet  long, 


130  broad,  and  75  deep,  and  now  known 
as  Birket  Israel  (see  John,  v.,  2-9). 
'RpflilpTipm  (beth'le-hem),  the  birth- 
place  of  Christ;  a  village, 
formerly  a  town,  in  Palestine,  a  few 
miles  south  from  Jerusalem.  Pop.  about 
3000,  chiefly  Christians,  who  make  ros¬ 
aries,  crucifixes,  etc.,  for  pilgrims.  There 
are  three  convents  for  Catholics,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians.  A  richly  adorned  grotto 
lighted  with  silver  and  crystal  lamps, 
under  the  choir  of  the  fine  church  built 
by  Justinian,  is  shown  as  the  actual  spot 
where  Jesus  was  born. 

Arn  a  town  of  Pennsylvania, 

founded  by  Moravians 

in  1741  on  the  Lehigh  River  across  which 

is  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  South 

Bethlehem,  the  seat  of  Lehigh  University. 

It  has  silk  and  knitting  mills,  etc.,  and 

in  South  Bethlehem  are  extensive  iron 

and  steel  plants.  Population,  12,837. 

Bpthlphpmit.PS  (beth'le-hem-Its),  a 
-Deimeiieiiiiieb  name  applied  (1) 

to  the  followers  of  John  Huss,  from 
Bethlehem  Church,  Prague,  where  he 
preached;  (2)  to  an  order  of  monks 
established  according  to  Matthew  Paris 
in  1257,  with  a  monastery  at  Cambridge ; 
(3)  to  an  order  founded  in  Guatemala 
about  1655  by  Fray  Pedro,  a  Franciscan 
tertiary,  a  native  of  Teneriffe.  It  spread 
to  Mexico,  Peru,  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
An  order  of  nuns  founded  in  1667  bore 
the  same  name. 


Bethlen-Gabor  <b®t'1  e.n_g ®'b  0 » 

that  is,  Gabnel- 
Bethlen,  born  of  a  Protestant  Magyar 
family  in  1580 ;  fought  under  Gabriel 
Bathori,  and  then  joined  the  Turks,  by 
whose  aid  he  made  himself  Prince  of 
Transylvania  in  1613.  In  1619  he  as¬ 
sisted  the  Bohemians  against  Austria, 
and,  marching  into  Hungary,  was  elected 
king  by  the  nobles  '(1620).  This  title 
he  surrendered  in  return  for  the  cession 
to  him  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  of 
seven  Hungarian  counties  and  two  Si¬ 
lesian  principalities.  After  a  brilliant 
reign  he  died  in  1629  without  heir. 


Beth'nal  Green, 


an  eastern  suburb¬ 
an  district  and 


parish  of  London,  Middlesex,  now  form¬ 
ing  a  pari.  bor.  having  two  divisions  with 
two  members.  Here  is  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum.  Pop.  128,282. 

Beth. line  (ha-tun),  an  old  town  of 
France,  dep.  of  Pas  de 
Calais,  with  various  industries  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade.  The  family  of  Bethune 
(extinct  since  1S07)  is  celebrated,  and  a 
branch  of  it,  to  which  Cardinal  Beaton 
belonged,  was  established  in  Scotland 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
Pop.  11,370. 


STEEL  RAIL  MILL 

Interior  view  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company’s  rail  mill  finishing  department,  showing  the  machinery  for  straightening  and  drilling  rails. 


Betjuans 


Beust 


Bet'juans.  See  Bechuanas. 

"Rp+'Iiq  or  Bitlis,  a  town  of  Turkish 
jjcl  11&,  Armenia,  not  far  from  Lake 
Van,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Kurdistan.  Pop.  (Turks,  Kurds,  and 
Armenians),  about  25,000. 

"Rp+'n-n  a  concrete  composed  of  lime 
xjct  uu,  and  gravei}  use(j  to  form  arti¬ 
ficial  foundations  on  insecure  sites. 
■Rp+'ativ  the  popular  name  of  Stachys 
cl  ,  betonica  (or  Betonica  offi¬ 
cinalis ),  a  labiate  plant  with  purple 
flowers  which  grows  in  woods,  was  for¬ 
merly  much  employed  in  medicine,  and 
sometimes  used  to  dye  wool  of  a  fine 
dark-yellow  color. — Water  betony,  Scroph- 
ularia  aquation ,  is  named  from  the  re¬ 
semblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of  betony. 

Betrothment  <be-troth'ment),  a 

mutual  promise  or 
contract  between  two  parties,  by  which 
they  bind  themselves  to  marry.  It  was 
anciently  attended  with  the  interchange 
of  rings,  joining  hands,  and  kissing  in 
presence  of  witnesses ;  and  formal  be¬ 
trothment  is  still  the  custom  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  being  either  solemn 
(made  in  the  face  of  the  church)  or  pri¬ 
vate  (made  before  witnesses  out  of  the 
church).  As  betrothments  are  contracts, 
they  are  valid  only  between  persons  whose 
capacity  is  recognized  by  law,  and  the 
breach  of  them  may  be  the  subject  of 
litigation. 

Betterton  ^et'1t.cr-ton>-  TH0“AS’  .an 

English  actor  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II,  born  in  1635;  excelled 
in  Shakespere’s  characters  of  Hamlet, 
Othello,  Brutus,  and  Hotspur,  and  wras 
the  means  of  introducing  shifting  scenes 
instead  of  tapestry  upon  the  English 
stage.  He  died  in  1710,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  wrote  the 
Woman  Made  a  Justice ,  a  comedy;  The 
Amorous  Widow,  or  the  Wanton  Wife; 
Diocletian,  a  dramatic  opera,  etc.  Mrs. 
Sanderson,  whom  be  married  in  1670,  was 
also  an  actress  of  repute. 

Bpf'tillff  the  stakin£  or  pledging  of 
jjcl  lx  £,5  money  or  property  upon  a 

contingency  or  issue.  The  processes  of 
betting  may  be  best  illustrated  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  horse-racing,  which  furnishes 
the  members  of  the  betting  fraternity  with 
their  best  markets.  Bettors  are  divided 
into  two  classes — the  backers  of  horses, 
and  the  bookmakers,  or  professional 
bettors,  who  form  the  betting  ring, 
and  make  a  living  by  betting  against 
horses  according  to  a  methodical  plan. 
By  the  method  adopted  by  the  profes¬ 
sional  bettor  the  element  of  chance  is  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  his  trans¬ 
actions,  so  that  he  can  calculate  with 


a  reasonable  prospect  of  having  his  cal¬ 
culations  verified,  on  making  more  or  less 
profit  as  the  result  of  a  season’s  engage¬ 
ments.  Instead  of  backing  any  particular 
horse,  the  professional  bettor  lays  the 
sa,me  sum  against  every  horse  that  takes 
the  field,  or  a  certain  number  of  them, 
and  in  doing  so  he  has  usually  to  give 
odds,  which  are  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  estimate  formed  of  the  chance  of 
success  which  each  of  the  horses  has  on 
which  the  odds  are  given.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  the  receipts  of  the  bookmaker  are 
augmented  by  sums  paid  on  account  of 
horses  which  have  been  backed  and  never 
run  at  all.  Sometimes,  although  not 
often,  the  odds  are  given  upon  and  not 
against  a  particular  horse.  Books  may 
also  be  made  up  on  the  principle  of  bet¬ 
ting  against  any  particular  horse  getting 
a  place  among  the  first  three.  The  odds 
in  this  case  are  usually  one-fourth  of  the 
odds  given  against  the  same  horse  win¬ 
ning.  Another  mode  of  betting  is  that 
called  a  sweepstake,  in  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  join  in  contributing  a 
certain  stake,  after  which  each  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  has  a 
horse  assigned  to  him  (usually  by 
lot),  which  he  backs  and  the  backer 
of  the  winning  horse  gains  the  whole 
stakes.  If  there  are  more  persons 
taking  part  in  the  sweepstake  than  there 
are  horses  running  some  of  them  must 
draw  blanks,  in  which  case  of  course  their 
stakes  are  at  once  lost.  In  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  1850  the  practice  of 
betting  had  increased  to  such  an  extent 
in  England  that  an  act  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  betting-houses  w*as  passed,  though 
it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  very  ef¬ 
fective.  Similar  legal  restrictions  are 
nominally  operative  in  France  and  the 
United  States. 

Bet/tong.  See  Kangaroo  Rat. 

"RpfTilq  (bet'u-la),  the  birch  genus,  type 
^luicl  of  the  order  Betulaeeae,  which 
belongs  to  the  amentaceous  plants,  and 
consists  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate, 
simple,  stipuled  leaves,  flowers  in  catkins, 
scales  in  place  of  perianth  ;  genera  Betula 
and  Alnus  (alder). 

Pp+Tirn  (bet'wa),  a  river  of  India  ris- 
jjctwd  ing  .n  the  vindhya  range  in 

Bhopal,  and  after  a  northeasterly  course 
of  360  miles  joining  the  Jumna  at  Ham- 
irpur. 

"Rpn<it  (boist),  Friedrich  Ferdinand, 
Count  von,  Saxon  and  Aus¬ 
trian  statesman,  was  born  at  Dresden 
in  1800;  dmd  in  1886.  He  adopted  the 
career  of  diplomacy,  and  as  member  of 
embassies  or  ambassador  for  Saxony  re¬ 
sided  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Munich,  and  Lon- 


Beuthen 


Bewick 


don.  He  was  successively  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  and  of  the  interior  for 
Saxony.  At  the  London  conference  re¬ 
garding  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty 
he  represented  the  German  Bund.  He 
lent  his  influence  on  the  side  of  Austria 
against  Prussia  before  the  war  of  1866, 
after  which,  finding  his  position  in  Saxony 
difficult,  he  entered  the  service  of  Austria 
as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  became 
president  of  the  ministry,  imperial  chan¬ 
cellor,  and  in  1868  was  created  count. 
In  1871-78  he  was  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  1878-82  in  Paris. 

■RpntVip-n  (boi'tn),  a  town  in  Prus- 
■“CUIIICII  Sian  Silesia  near  the  s.  E. 
frontier,  in  the  government  of  Oppeln ; 
the  center  of  a  mining  district.  Manu¬ 
factures  of  cloth  and  linens.  Pop.  51,404. 
■RmrAlonrl  (ba've-lant) ,  North  and 

iseveiana  g0UTHj  two  isiands  in  the 

estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  Netherlands,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Zeeland ;  aggregate  area  estimated 
120  sq.  miles.  South  Beveland  is  very 
fertile,  and  has  manufactures  of  salt, 
leather,  beer,  etc. 

"Rp-ypyi  /I  p»p  (bev'er-ij),  Albert  J., 
^evciiugc  legislator,  born  in  Ohio 
in  1862.  His  family  removed  to  Illinois 
after  the  Civil  war,  and  he  graduated  at 
De  Pauw  University  in  1885,  and  was 
afterwards  admitted  to  the  bar.  A  fluent 
and  popular  political  orator,  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from 
Indiana  in  1899  and  re-elected  in  1905. 
In  1906  he  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Agricultural  bill  for  the  close  inspec¬ 
tion  of  meat  packing,  and  afterwards  be¬ 
came  prominent  among  the  independent 
members  known  as  ‘  Insurgents.’  He  was 
defeated  in  the  1910  election.  He  wrote 
The  Russian  Advance  and  The  Young 
Man  and  the  World. 

■Rpvpriflcrp  John  K.,  soldier  and  gov- 
jjcvcnuge,  ernor>  born  in  New  York 

in  1824.  He  removed  to  the  West  in 
1842,  was  a  lawyer  in  Chicago  after  1S55, 
and  served  in  the  army  throughout  the 
Civil  war,  attaining  the  rank  of  briga¬ 
dier-general.  He  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Illinois  in  1872  and  governor 
in  1873.  Died  May  3,  1910. 

Beveridsre.  William,  an  English 

5  9  divine,  born  in  1637, 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  in  his  twenty- 
first  year  published  a  work  on  the  study 
of  Hebrew,  Chaldee.  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Samaritan,  with  a  Syriac  grammar.  In 
1660  he  became  vicar  of  Ealing,  and  was, 
after  various  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
appointed  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1704. 
He  died  at  Westminster  in  1708.  He 
wrote  various  other  works. 

‘RpTr'pvlp-y  a  town  of  England,  e.  rid- 
^ 9  ing  of  Yorkshire,  10  miles 


N.  n.  w.  of  Hull,  and  1  mile  from  the 
river  Hull,  with  which  it  has  canal  con¬ 
nection  ;  has  a  fine  Gothic  minster,  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  and  in 
some  respects  unsurpassed.  Pop.  13,654. 
Bev'erlev  John  of,  an  English 

J 9  prelate  and  saint,  born 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century 
at  Harpham,  Yorkshire ;  appointed  Abbot 
of  St.  Hilda ;  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hex¬ 
ham  in  685 ;  and  two  years  later  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  He  founded  a  college 
for  secular  priests  at  Beverley,  where  he 
retired  in  717,  and  died  in  721.  Bede, 
who  was  his  pupil,  believed  that  he  could 
work  miracles,  a  power  attributed  to  his 
remains  for  some  centuries. 

"Rpvprlv  a  city  of  Massachusetts, 
x>cvc  y,  about  18  miles  northeast  of 
Boston  ;  has  a  fine  harbor.  It  is  a  sum¬ 
mer  resort,  and  has  manufactures  of  shoes 
and  shoe  machinery,  etc.  The  fisheries 
employ  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Pop. 
18,650. 

Bewdlev  (bud'ie;  ‘Beaulieu’),  a 
2  town  of  Worcestershire, 
England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn. 
Manufactures — combs,  ropes,  leather,  and 
brasswork  ;  some  malting  is  also  carried 
on.  It  now  gives  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of 
the  county.  Pop.  2745. 

"Rpwirlr  (bu'ik),  Thomas,  a  cele- 

-dewicK  brated  English  wood  en_ 

graver,  born  in  Northumberland  in  1753. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Beilby,  an  en¬ 
graver  in  Newcastle,  and  executed  the 
woodcuts  for  Hutton’s  Mensuration  so 
admirably  that  his  master  advised  him  to 
turn  his  attention  to  wood-engraving. 
With  this  view  he  proceeded  to  London, 
and  in  1775  received  the  Society  of  Arts 
prize  for  the  best  wood-engraving.  Re¬ 
turning  in  a  short  time  to  Newcastle  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Beilby,  and 
became  known  as  a  skilled  wood-engraver 
and  designer  by  his  illustrations  to  Gay's 
Fables,  JEsop's  Fables,  etc.  He  quite 
established  his  fame  by  the  issue  in  1790 
of  his  History  of  Quadrupeds  (text  com¬ 
piled  by  Beilby),  the  illustrations  of 
which  wrere  superior  to  anything  thitherto 
produced  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving. 
In  1797  appeared  the  first  and  in  1804 
the  second  volume  of  his  British  Birds , 
generally  regarded  as  the  finest  of  his 
works  (text  partly  by  Bewick).  En¬ 
larged  and  improved  editions  of  both 
books  soon  followed.  Among  his  other 
works  may  be  cited  the  engravings  for 
Goldsmith’s  Traveler  and  Deserted  Vil¬ 
lage,  Parnell’s  Hermit,  and  Somerville’s 
Chase.  He  died  in  1828.  His  younger 
brother  John,  who  gave  promise  of  at¬ 
taining  equal  eminence,  died  in  1795,  aged 
thirty-five. 
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S6X  (ka),  a  village  of  Switzerland, 
canton  Vaud,  with  salt  works  and 
warm  sulphur  baths  now  much  fre¬ 
quented.  Pop.  4600. 

Bey.  See  Beg. 

Bevle  MARIE  Henri,  a  French 

*  author  widely  known  by  his 
pseudonym  de  Stendhal ;  born  at  Gren¬ 
oble  in  1783 ;  held  civil  and  military  ap¬ 
pointments  under  the  empire ;  took  part 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  thence 
until  1821  lived  at  Milan,  chiefly  occupied 
with  works  on  music  and  painting.  After 
nine  years’  residence  at  Paris  he  became 
in  1830  consul  at  Trieste,  and  in  1833  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  In  1841  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  died  in  1842.  The  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  his  works  was  the 
application  of  acutely  analytic  faculties 
to  sentiment  in  all  its  varieties,  his  best 
books  being  the  De  V Amour,  1822 ;  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir,  1831 ;  and  La  Char¬ 
treuse  de  Parme,  1839. 

Bevrout  (bi-r6t')»  or  Beirut  (an- 
cient  Berytus),  the  chief  sea¬ 
port  of  Syria,  pashalic  of  Acre,  60  miles 
n.  w.  of  Damascus ;  pop.  estimated  at 
120,000  to  140,000,  largely  Christians..  It 
stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  projecting  into 
an  open  bay  and  backed  by  the  Lebanon 
range,  and  has  rapidly  increased  since 
1835,  mainly  owing  to  the  extension  of 
the  silk  trade,  of  which  it  is  the  center. 
Its  other  chief  exports  are  olive-oil, 
cereals,  sesame,  tobacco,  and  wool ;  manu¬ 
factures  are  silk  and  cotton.  The  old 
town  has  narrow,  dirty  streets,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  new  with  its  modern 
houses,  hotels,  churches,  colleges  and 
schools,  gardens  and  carriage  drives. 
Gas  has  recently  been  introduced.  In 
ancient  times  Beyrout  was  a  large  and 
important  Phoenician  city.  The  Byzan¬ 
tine  emperor  Theodosius  II  raised  it  to 
the  rank  of  a  metropolis,  and  it  again 
rose  to  importance  during  the .  Cru¬ 
sades.  In  later  times  it  was  long  in  the 
possession  of  the  Druses..  It  was  bom¬ 
barded  and  taken  by  the  British  in 
1840. 

■RpVa  (properly,  de  B6ze),  Theodore, 
next  tQ  £ajvin  tbe  most  distin¬ 
guished  man  in  the  early  reformed  church 
of  Geneva ;  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Vezelay,  Burgundy,  1519 ;  educated  in 
Orleans  under  Melchior  Volmar,  a  Ger¬ 
man  scholar  devoted  to  the  Reformation  ; 
in  1539  became  a  licentiate  of  law,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  habits  at 
this  time  were  dissipated,  and  his  Poem- 
ata  Juvenilia,  Latin  verses  of  a  more 
than  Ovidian  freedom,  were  afterwards  a 
frequent  ground  of  attack  upon  him.  The 


reforming  influence  of  a  severe  illness  led 
in  1548  to  his  retirement  to  Geneva  and 
his  marriage  with  his  mistress.  In  1549 
he  became  professor  of  Greek  at  Lau¬ 
sanne,  occupying  himself  with  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Marot’s  translation  of  the  Psalms 
and  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
corresponding  frequently  with  Calvin.  In 
1558  he  was  sent  by  the  Swiss  Calvinists 
on  an  embassy  to  obtain  the  intercession 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  for 
the  release  of  Huguenots  imprisoned  in 
Paris.  In  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Geneva  as  a  preacher,  and  soon  after  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  theology,  and  the 
most  active  assistant  of  Calvin.  He  also 
rendered  admirable  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  reformers  at  the  court  of  the  King 
of  Navarre  and  in  attendance  upon  Conde 
and  Coligny.  At  Calvin’s  death  in  1564 
the  administration  of  the  Genevese  Church 
fell  entirely  to  his  care.  He  presided  in 
the  synods  of  the  French  Calvinists  at 
La  Rochelle  (1571)  and  at  Nismes 
(^572)  ;  was  sent  by  Conde  (1574)  to  the 
court  of  the  elector  palatine ;  and  at  the 
religious  conference  at  Montpellier  (1586) 
opposed  James  Andreas  and  the  theolo¬ 
gians  of  Wiirtemberg.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-nine  he  married  his  second  wife 
(1588),  and  in  1597  wrote  a  lively  poeti¬ 
cal  refutation  of  the  rumor  that  he  had 
recanted  and  was  dead.  In  1600  he  re¬ 
signed  his  official  functions,  and  he  died 
in  retirement  in  1605.  Among  his  many 
works,  his  History  of  Calvinism  in  France 
from  1521  to  1563,  and  Theological  Trea¬ 
tises,  are  still  esteemed  ;  but  he  is  most 
famous  for  his  Latin  translation  of  the 
New  Testament. 

"Rp79nt  (bez'ant,  be-zant'),  a  Byzan- 
jjcz- cuiu  tine  gQld  ducat>  a  round)  flat 

piece  of  gold,  without  impression,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  current  coin  of 
Byzantium.  They  are  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  heraldic  charge,  a  custom 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Crusaders. 

■Rp7iprcj  (ba-zyar;  anc.  Beterrw),  a 
town  in  Southern  France, 
dep.  H6rault,  beautifully  situated  on  a 
height  and  surrounded  by  old  walls,  its 
chief  edifices  being  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic 
structure  crowning  the  height  on  which 
the  town  stands,  and  the  old  Episcopal 
palace,  now  used  for  public  offices ;  manu¬ 
factures  :  woolens,  hosiery,  liqueurs, 
chemicals,  etc.,  with  a  good  trade  in 
spirits,  wool,  grain,  oil,  verdigris,  and 
fruits.  It  was  an  important  place  in  the 
Roman  period  and  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  1209  was  the  scene  of  a  horrible 
massacre  of  the  Albigenses.  Pop.  (1906) 
46,262. 
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Beziaue  (be-zek'),  a  simple  game  of 
1  cards  most  commonly  played 
by  two  persons  with  two  packs.  It  was 
a  favorite  game  at  the  French  court  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  some 
time  ago  revived.  The  now  widely  played 
game  of  pinochle  is  based  upon  and 
closely  resembles  it. 

BeZOar  (be'zor),  a  concretion  or  cal¬ 
culus.  of  a  roundish  or  ovate 
form,  met  with  in  the  stomach  or  intes¬ 
tines  of  certain  animals,  especially  rumi¬ 
nants.  Nine  varieties  of  bezoars  have  been 
enumerated,  broadly  divisible  into  those 
which  consist  mainly  of  mineral  and  those 
which  consist  of  organic  matter.  The 


The  Cathedral  of  B6ziers. 

true  oriental  bezoars,  obtained  from  the 
gazelle,  belong  to  the  second  class.  They 
are  formed  by  accretion  round  some  for¬ 
eign  substance,  a  bit  of  wood,  straw,  hair, 
etc.,  and  were  formerly  regarded  as  effica¬ 
cious  in  preventing  infection  and  the 
effects  of  poison. 

BhaP*ahmr  (bha-gal-por'),  a  city  in 
•DildgcUjmi  Bengal,  capital  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  and  division  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here  seven 
miles  wide.  It  has  remarkable  Jain 
temples  and  is  the  seat  of  a  large  trade. 
There  are  several  indigo  works  in  the 
neighborhood.  Pop.  75,760. — The  division 
of  Bhagalpur  has  an  area  of  19,776  sq. 
miles,  and  a  pop.  (chiefly  Hindus,  and 
Mohammedans)  of  8,091,405. 


"RTiomn  (b’ha-mo'),  a  town  of  Bur- 
IictI  u  mah  on  the  Upper  Irrawaddy, 
about  40  miles  from  the  Chinese  frontier. 
It  is  the  starting-point  of  caravans  to 
Yunnan,  and  is  in  position  to  become  one 
of  the  great  emporiums  of  the  East  in 
event  of  a  regular  overland  trade  being 
established  between  India  and  West 
China.  Pop.  (1901)  10,734,  consisting  of 
Chinese  and  Shans. 

"RTi  snrlarp  (blian-da'ra),  a  town  of 
unanaara  India  Central  Provinces, 

with  manufactures  of  hardware  and  cot¬ 
tons.  Pop.  14,023. 

Bhang.  See  Hashish. 

Bhartpur'.  See  Bhurtpore. 

Bhartrihari  (bar'tri-ha'ri),  an  In¬ 
dian  poet,  reputed  au¬ 
thor  of  a  book  of  apophthegms,  according 
to  legend  a  dissolute  brother  of  King 
Vikramaditya  (first  century  b.  c.),  who 
became  a  hermit  and  ascetic.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  300  apophthegms  bearing  his  name 
is,  however,  probably  an  anthology.  200 
of  them  were  translated  into  English  and 
published  at  Niirnberg  by  Abraham  Roger 
as  early  as  1653,  and  were  the  first 
Indian  writings  known  in  Europe. 

"RhatP’ann  (bhat-g&'on),  a  town  of 
uinugdun  Nepal,  about  8  miles  from 

Ivhatmandu.  Pop.  about  30,000. 

TSIippIq  or  Bhils,  (bels,  bils),  a  Dra- 
xmccia,  vidic  race  inhabiting  the  Vind- 

hya,  Satpura,  and  Satmala  Hills,  a  relic 
of  the  Indian  aborigines  driven  from  the 
plains  by  the  Aryan  Rajputs.  They  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  orderly  and  industrious 
under  the  Delhi  emperors ;  but  on  the 
transfer  of  the  power  in  the  eighteenth 
century  from  the  Moguls  to  the  Marathas 
they  asserted  their  independence,  and  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  outlaws  took  to  the  hills. 
Various  attempts  to  subdue  them  were 
made  by  the  Gaekwar  and  by  the  British 
in  1818  without  success.  A  body  of  them 
■was,  however,  subsequently  reclaimed,  and 
a  Bheel  corps  formed,  which  stormed  the 
retreats  of  the  rest  of  the  race  and  re¬ 
duced  them  to  comparative  order.  The 
hill  Bheels  wear  little  clothing,  and  live 
precariously  on  grain,  wild  roots  and 
fruits,  vermin,  etc.,  but  the  lowland 
Bheels  are  in  many  respects  Hinduized. 
Their  total  numbers  are  about  750,000. 

Bhel.  See  Bel. 

Bilsa  (bil'sa),  a  town  of  In- 
’  dia,  in  the  state  of  Gwalior,  on 
the  right  bank  of  tbe  Betwa.  It  bas  a 
fort  and  well-built  suburb,  but  is  chiefly 
interesting  on  account  of  the  Buddhist 
topes  in  the  neighborhood,  those  at  Sanchi 
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(4%  miles  s.  w.)  being  especially  note¬ 
worthy. 

Bholan'  Pass.  See  Bolan  Pass. 
Bhooj.  See  Bhuj. 

"Rlirmal  (bho-pal'),  a  native  state  of 
Central  India  under  British 
protection,  on  the  Nerbudda,  in  Malwah. 
Area  16,859  sq.  miles.  The  country  is 
full  of  jungles,  and  is  traversed  by  a  part 
of  the  Vindhya  Mts:  The  soil  is  fertile, 
yielding  wheat,  maize,  millet,  pease,  and 
the  other  vegetable  productions  of  Cen¬ 
tral  India.  Chief  exports :  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  ginger,  and  cotton.  The  district 
is  well  watered  by  the  Nerbudda,  Betwa, 
and  minor  streams.  Pop.  665,961. — The 
capital  of  above  state,  also  called  Bhopal, 
is  on  the  boundary  between  Malwah  and 
Gundw^ana.  Pop.  76,561.  Fine  artificial 
lakes  east  and  west  of  the  town. 

Blmi  (bhoj),  chief  town  of  Cutch  in 
J  India,  Bombay  presidency,  at 
the  base  of  a  fortified  hill,  with  military 
cantonments,  high  school  and  school  of 
art,  mausoleums  of  the  Raos  or  chiefs  of 
Cutch,  etc.  Pop.  (1901)  26,362. 

"Rim  vf-n nr p'  or  Bhabtpur',  a  native 
.Diiuiipoie  ,  gtate  of  India  in  Raj 

putana,  bounded  E.  by  Agra,  s.  and  w. 
by  the  Rajput  States.  Area,  1961  sq. 
miles.  The  surface  is  generally  low,  and 
the  state  is  scantily  supplied  with  water; 
soil  generally  light  and  sandy ;  chief  pro¬ 
ductions  :  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar.  The 
country  is  also  known  as  Brij,  and  is 
the  only  Jat  state  of  any  size  in  India. 
Under  British  protection  since  1S26. 
Pop.  626,000. — The  capital,  which  has  the 
same  name,  is  a  fortified  place,  and  was 
formerly  of  great  strength,  Lord  Lake 
being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  1805 
after  losing  3100  men.  It  was  taken  by 
Lord  Combermere  in  1827.  The  rajah’s 
palace  is  a  large  building  of  red  and  yel¬ 
low  freestone  presenting  a  picturesque 
appearance.  Pop.  43,000. 

RVm  tqn  (bhu-taiT),  an  independent 

jjnutaii  gtate  in  the  Eastern  Hima_ 

layas,  with  an  area  of  about  16,800  sq. 
miles,  lying  between  Thibet  on  the  n.  and 
Assam  and  the  Jalpaiguri  district  on  the 
s.,  and  consisting  of  rugged  and  lofty 
mountains,  abounding  in  sublime  and  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery.  Pop.  est.  at  about 
200,000.  The  Bhutanese  are  a  backward 
race,  governed  by  a  Dharm  Rajah ,  re¬ 
garded  as  an  incarnation  of  deity,  and  by 
a  Deb  Rajah ,  with  a  council  of  eight. 
They  are  nominally  Buddhists.  After 
various  aggressive  incursions  and  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  ill  treatment  of  Mr.  Ashley 
Eden,  the  British  envoy,  in  1863,  they 
were  compelled  to  cede  to  the  British 


considerable  portions  of  territory,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  yearly  allowance  of  £2,500. 
Biafra  (be-af'ra),  Bigiit  of,  an  Afri¬ 
can  bay  running  in  from  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  having  the  Cameroon 
Mountains  at  its  inner  angle,  and  contain¬ 
ing  the  island  of  Fernando  Po. 
"RialTT-c+nlr  (be-al'is-tok) ,  or  Bjelos- 

maiysioK  T0K>  town>  Russian  Po_ 

land,  province  of  Grodno ;  well  built,  with 
a  palace  formerly  belonging  to  the  Counts 
Braniski,  and  known  as  the  4  Polish  Ver¬ 
sailles.’  Pop.  64,000. 

"Risma  (be-a'na),  a  town  of  India, 
Bhurtpore,  an  old  place  with 
many  temples,  venerated  by  Mohamme¬ 
dans.  Pop.  10,000. 

Bianca  villa  <  be-An:j5A-vil'A >  • a  t0'';n 

of  Sicily  on  the  south¬ 
ern  side  of  Etna.  Has  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  12,760. 

Bianchini  (be-an-ke’ne)  Francesco, 

an  Italian  historian  and 
astronomer,  born  in  1662.  Pope  Alexan¬ 
der  VIII  bestowed  on  him  a  rich  benefice, 
with  the  appointment  of  tutor  and  libra¬ 
rian  to  his  nephew  Cardinal  Pietro  Otto- 
boni ;  and  Clement  XI  appointed  him 
secretary  to  the  commission  for  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  the  calendar.  He  spent  eight 
years  in  the  endeavor  to  draw  a  meridian 
across  Italy  like  that  drawn  by  Cassini 
through  France ;  left  a  portion  of  a  Uni¬ 
versal  History  and  works  on  the  planet 
Venus,  on  the  Sepulchre  of  Augustus,  etc. 
He  died  in  1729. 

Biard  (b^-ar),  Auguste  Franqois,  a 
French  genre  painter,  born  in 
1798;  died  in  1882.  He  traveled  exten¬ 
sively,  visiting  Spain,  Greece,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Brazil,  etc.  Among  his 
best  known  pictures  have  been  the  Babes 
in  the  Wood  (1828)  ;  the  Beggar's  Fam¬ 
ily  (1836)  ;  the  Combat  with  Polar  Bears 
(1839)  ;  and  the  Strolling  Players,  now 
in  the  Luxembourg.  A  strong  element  of 
caricature  runs  through  most  of  his 
works. 

Biarritz  (be;ar;ri‘z’)>  a  small  sea- 
port  of  France,  Basses-PyrS- 
ndes,  near  Bayonne.  It  became  a  fashion¬ 
able  watering-place  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III,  who  had  an  autumn  resi¬ 
dence  there.  Pop.  13,629. 

BlRS  (bi'as),  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  born  at  Priene,  in 
Ionia ;  flourished  about  570  b.c.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  in  repute  as  a  political 
and  legal  adviser,  and  many  sajdngs  of 
practical  wisdom  attributed  to  him  are 
preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Bias  (bi-as'),  one  of  the  five  large 
rivers  of  the  Punjah,  India  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  Himalayas  (13,326  ft.),  and 
flowing  first  in  a  westerly  and  then  in  a 
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southerly  direction  until  it  unites  with 
the  Sutlej  after  a  course  of  300  miles. 
'Dj'U  a  fish  of  the  cod  family  ( Morrhua 
lusca),  found  in  the  British  seas, 
about  a  foot  long,  the  body  very  deep, 
esteemed  as  excellent  eating.  It  is  called 
also  pout  or  whiting  pout. 

"RiRpraph  (be'be-ra/i),  a  town  of 
D1UCldUi  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  on 
the  Riss,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city. 
It  is  an  active  fruit  market.  The  French, 
under  Moreau,  defeated  the  Austrians 
near  Biberach  in  1790.  Pop.  8390. 
"RiRlp  (bl'bl;  Greek  biblia,  books,  from 
u  c  biblos,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
papyrus,  on  which  the  ancients  wrote), 
the  collection  of  the  Sacred  Writings  or 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Christians.  Its 
two  main  divisions,  one  received  by  both 
Jews  and  Christians,  the  other  by  Chris¬ 
tians  only,  are  improperly  termed  Testa¬ 
ments,  owing  to  the  confusion  of  two 
meanings  of  the  Greek  word  diatheke, 
which  was  applied  indifferently  to  a  cove¬ 
nant  and  to  a  last  will  or  testament.  The 
Jewish  religion  being  represented  as  a 
compact  between  God  and  the  Jews,  the 
Christian  religion  was  regarded  as  a  new 
compact  between  God  and  the  human 
race ;  and  the  Bible  is,  therefore,  prop¬ 
erly  divisible  into  the  Writings  of  the 
Old  and  New  Covenants.  The  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  received  by  the  Jews 
were  divided  by  them  into  three  classes : 
1.  The  Law,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch 
or  five  books  of  Moses.  2.  The  Prophets, 
comprising  Joshua,  Judges,  I  and  II 
Samuel,  I  and  II  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jere¬ 
miah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  3.  The  Ivetubim,  or  Hagiog- 
rapha  ( holy  writings),  containing  the 
Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  and  Job,  in  one 
division ;  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesi¬ 
astes,  Esther,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
in  another  division ;  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  and  I  and  II  Chronicles,  in  a  third. 
These  books  are  extant  in  the  Hebrew 
language ;  others,  rejected  from  the  canon 
as  apocryphal  by  Protestants,  are  found 
only  in  Greek  or  Latin. 

The  books  of  Moses  were  deposited, 
according  to  the  Bible,  in  the  tabernacle, 
near  the  ark,  the  other  sacred  writings 
being  similarly  preserved.  They  were  re¬ 
moved  by  Solomon  to  the  temple,  and  on 
the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  probably  perished.  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  Ezra,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  great  synagogue,  collected  and  com¬ 
pared  as  many  copies  as  could  be  found, 
and  from  this  collation  an  edition  of  the 
whole  was  prepared,  with  the  exception  of 
the  writings  of  Ezra,  Malachi,  and  Nehe- 
niah,  added  subsequently,  and  certain  ob¬ 
viously  later  insertions  in  other  books. 


When  Judas  Maccabseus  repaired  the 
temple,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes,  he  placed  in  it  a  correct 
copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  though 
whether  the  recension  of  Ezra  or  not  is 
not  known.  This  copy  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Titus.  The  exact  date  of  the 
determination  of  the  Hebrew  canon  is  un¬ 
certain,  but  no  work  known  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  later  than  about  100  years  after  the 
captivity  was  admitted  into  it  by  the 
Jews  of  Palestine.  The  Hellenistic  or 
Alexandrian  Jews,  however,  were  less 
strict,  and  admitted  many  later  writings, 
forming  what  is  now  known  as  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha,  in  which  they  were  followed  by 
the  Latin  Church.  The  Protestant 
churches  at  the  Reformation  gave  in 
their  adherence  to  the  restricted  Hebrew 
canon,  though  the  Apocrypha  was  long 
included  in  the  various  editions  of  the 
Bible.  The  division  into  chapters  and 
verses,  as  it  now  exists,  is  of  compara¬ 
tively  modern  origin,  though  divisions  of 
some  kind  were  early  introduced.  Car¬ 
dinal  Hugo  de  Sancto  Caro,  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  divided  the  Latin  trans¬ 
lation  known  as  the  Vulgate  into  chap¬ 
ters  for  convenience  of  reference,  and 
similar  divisions  were  made  in  the  He¬ 
brew  text  by  Rabbi  Mordecai  Nathan  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  verses  in 
Robert  Stephanus’s  edition  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate  were  for  the  first  time  marked  by 
numbers. 

The  earliest  and  most  famous  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Septuagint, 
or  Greek  translation,  executed  by  Alexan¬ 
drian  Greeks,  and  completed  probably  be¬ 
fore  130  B.C.,  different  portions  being 
done  at  different  times.  This  version  was 
adopted  by  the  early  Christian  church  and 
by  the  Jews  themselves,  and  has  always 
held  an  important  place  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  and  history  of  the  Bible. 
The  Syriac  version,  the  Peshito,  made 
early  in  the  second  century  after  Christ, 
is  celebrated  for  its  fidelity.  The  Coptic 
version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century.  The 
Gothic  version,  by  Ulphilas,  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint  in  the  fourth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  mere  insignificant  fragments  of 
it  are  extant.  The  most  important  Latin 
version  is  the  Vulgate ,  executed  by  Je¬ 
rome,  partly  on  the  basis  of  the  original 
Hebrew,  and  completed  in  405  a.d. 

The  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  are  very  numerous.  The  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino  in  1488.  The  Bres- 
cian  edition  of  1494  was  used  by  Luther 
in  making  his  German  translation.  The 
editions  of  Athias  (1661  and  1667)  are 
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much  esteemed  for  their  beauty  and  cor¬ 
rectness.  Van  der  Hooght  followed  the 
latter.  Dr.  Kennicott  did  more  than  any 
one  of  his  predecessors  to  settle  the  He¬ 
brew  text.  His  Hebrew  Bible  appeared 
at  Oxford  in  1776-80,  two  vols.  folio. 
The  text  is  from  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
with  which  630  MSS.  were  collated.  De 
Rossi,  who  published  a  supplement  to 
Kennicott’s  edition  (Parma,  1784-99,  five 
vols.  4to) ,  collated  958  MSS.  The  Ger¬ 
man  Orientalists,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
et  al.,  in  recent  times,  have  done  very 
much  towards  correcting  the  Hebrew 
text.  The  oldest  MS.  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  belongs  to  1106,  and  presents  what 
is  known  as  the  Massoretic  text ;  that  is, 
the  text  provided  with  the  vowel  points 
and  other  markings  which  were  inserted 
by  Jewish  scholars  known  as  the  Masso- 
retes. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  all  written  in  Greek,  unless  it  be 
true,  as  some  critics  suppose,  that  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  originally 
written  in  Hebrew.  Most  of  these  writ¬ 
ings  have  always  been  received  as  canon¬ 
ical  ;  but  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
commonly  ascribed  to  St.  Paul,  that  of 
St.  Jude,  the  second  of  Peter,  the  second 
and  third  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse, 
have  been  doubted.  The  three  oldest 
MSS.  are:  (1)  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Tischendorf  in  a  convent  on 
Mount  Sinai  in  1859,  assigned  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  (2)  the 
Vatican  MS.  at  Rome,  of  similar  date ; 
(3)  the  Alexandrine  MS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  assigned  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  Each  MS.  contains  also 
the  Septuagint  Greek  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  great  part.  The  Vulgate  of 
Jerome  embraces  a  Latin  translation  of 
the  New  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testament, 
based  on  an  older  Latin  version.  The 
division  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
into  chapters  and  verses  was  introduced 
later  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
but  it  is  not  precisely  known  when  or 
by  whom.  The  Greek  text  was  first 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot, 
in  1514 ;  in  1516  an  edition  of  it  was 
published  at  Basel  by  Erasmus.  Among 
recent  valuable  editions  are  those  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Tregelles,  and 
Westcott  and  Ilort. 

Of  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
modern  languages  the  English  and  the 
German  are  the  most  celebrated.  Con¬ 
siderable  portions  were  translated  into 
Anglo-Saxon,  including  the  Gospels  and 
the  Psalter.  Wycliffe’s  translation  of 
the  whole  Bible  (from  the  Vulgate ), 
begun  about  1356,  was  completed  shortly 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
3—2 


1384.  The  first  printed  version  of  the 
Bible  in  English  was  the  translation  of 
William  Tyndall  or  Tyndale,  whose  New 
Testament  was  printed  in  quarto  at 
Cologne  in  1525,  a  small  octavo  edition 
appearing  at  the  same  time  at  Worms. 
Tonstall,  Bishop  of  London,  caused  the 
first  edition  to  be  bought  up  and  burned. 
The  Pentateuch  was  published  by  Tin¬ 
dall  in  1530,  and  he  also  translated 
some  of  the  prophetical  books.  Our 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  is 
much  indebted  to  Tindall’s.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Bible  was  published 
by  Miles  Coverdale  in  1535.  It  was 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  and  being  made  from  Ger¬ 
man  and  Latin  versions  was  inferior 
to  Tindall’s.  After  the  death  of  Tin¬ 
dall  John  Rogers  undertook  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  translation  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  a  new  edition.  In  this  edition 
the  latter  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
(after  II  Chronicles)  was  based  on 
Coverdale’s  version.  A  revised  edition 
was  published  in  1539  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  Richard  Taverner.  In  the 
same  year  as  Taverner’s  another  edition 
appeared,  printed  by  authority,  with  a 
preface  by  Cranmer,  and  hence  called 
Cranmer’s  Bible.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  by  authority  in  England, 
and  a  royal  proclamation  in  1540  ordered 
it  to  be  placed  in  every  parish  church. 
This  continued,  with  various  revisions, 
to  be  the  authorized  version  till  1568. 
In  1557-60  an  edition  appeared  at 
Geneva,  based  on  Tindall’s — the  work  of 
Whittington,  Coverdale,  Goodman,  John 
Knox,  and  other  exiles — and  commonly 
called  the  Geneva  or  Breeches  Bible 
(from  ‘  breeches,’  standing  instead  of 
‘aprons’  in  Gen.,  iii,  7).  This  version, 
for  sixty  years  the  most  popular  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  allowed  to  be  printed  in  Eng¬ 
land  under  a  patent  of  monopoly  in 
1561.  It  was  the  first  printed  in  Roman 
letters,  and  was  also  the  first  to  adopt 
the  plan  previously  adopted  in  the  He¬ 
brew  of  a  division  into  verses.  It 
omitted  the  Apocrypha,  left  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  open, 
and  put  words  not  in  the  original  in 
italics.  The  Bishops’  Bible,  published 
1568  to  1572,  was  based  on  Cranmer’s, 
and  revised  by  Archbishop  Parker  and 
eight  bishops.  It  succeeded  Cranmer’s 
as  the  authorized  version,  but  did  not 
commend  itself  to  scholars  or  people.  In 
1582  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  ap¬ 
peared  at  Rheims,  and  in  1609-10  the 
Old  Testament  was  published  at  Douay. 
This  is  the  version  recognized  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 
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In  the  reign  of  James  I  a  Hebrew 
scholar,  Hugh  Broughton,  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  a  new  translation,  and 
at  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  (1604) 
the  suggestion  was  accepted  by  the  king. 
The  work  was  undertaken  by  forty-seven 
scholars  divided  into  six  companies,  two 
meeting  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford, 
and  two  at  Cambridge,  while  a  general 
committee  meeting  in  London  revised  the 
portions  of  the  translation  finished  by 
each.  The  revision  was  begun  in  1607, 
and  occupied  three  years,  the  completed 
work  being  published  in  folio  in  1611. 
By  the  general  accuracy  of  its  transla¬ 
tion  and  the  purity  of  its  style  it  super¬ 
seded  all  other  versions.  In  response, 
however,  to  a  widely-spread  desire  for  a 
translation  even  yet  more  free  from  er¬ 
rors,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  in 
1870  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  question  of  revising  the  English  ver¬ 
sion.  Their  report  being  favorable  two 
companies  were  formed,  one  for  the  Old 
Testament  and  one  for  the  New,  consist¬ 
ing  partly  of  members  of  Convocation  and 
partly  of  outside  scholars.  Two  similar 
companies  were  also  organized  in  Amer¬ 
ica  to  work  along  with  the  British 
scholars.  The  result  was  that  the  revised 
version  of  the  New  Testament  was  issued 
in  1881 ;  that  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
1884.  The  revision  has  been  carried 
out  in  a  spirit  of  reverence  towards  the 
older  version,  and  few  alterations  have 
been  admitted  but  such  as  have  been 
called  for  on  the  score  of  accuracy,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  uniformity — see  the  revisers’ 
prefaces. 

In  Germany  some  seventeen  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,  partly  in  the  High 
German,  partly  in  the  Low  German 
dialect,  appeared  between  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  Keformation,  but  they 
had  all  to  make  way  for  Luther's  great 
translation — the  New  Testament  in  1522, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  1534. 

Bible  Christians,  J  ®“a11 ,  sect 

,  founded  by  a 
Cornish  Methodist  preacher  called 
O’Bryan,  who  profess  to  follow  only  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  and  reject  all 
human  authority  in  religion.  Called 
also  Bryanites. 

Bible  Communists.  f.ee . ,  Perfec- 

t,  iOTi'L 9 

Bible  Societies,  ?ocietllf  ‘formed 

7  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  in 
various  languages,  either  gratuitously  or 
at  a  low  rate.  A  clergyman  of  Wales, 
whom  the  want  of  a  Welsh  Bible  led  to 
London,  occasioned  the  establishment  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
March  7,  1804.  A  large  number  of 


similar  institutions  were  soon  formed  in 
all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia  and 
in  America,  and  connected  with  the 
British  as  a  parent  or  kindred  society. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  it  has  circulated 
over  340  versions  of  th6  whole  or  parts 
of  the  Scriptures  in  298  different  lan¬ 
guages.  In  more  than  thirty  instances 
languages  have  for  the  first  time  been 
reduced  to  a  written  form  in  order  to 
translate  into  them  and  circulate  among 
the  people  the  Bibles  of  this  society.  The 
total  issues  to  1910  were  about  226,000,- 
000  copies,  while  many  other  millions 
have  been  distributed  by  the  kindred 
societies  which  have  sprung  out  of  it. 
The  Edinburgh  Bible  Society  established 
in  1809,  and  up  to  1826  connected  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
seceded  on  the  occasion  of  a  controversy 
regarding  the  circulation  of  the  Apocry¬ 
pha,  and  up  to  1860  existed  as  a  separate 
society.  In  1861  this  society  was  united 
with  the  National,  the  Glasgow,  and 
other  Bible  societies,  into  a  whole  called 
the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland, 
having  its  headquarters  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow.  The  Hibernian  Bible  Society, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  Dublin, 
was  established  in  1806,  to  encourage  a 
wider  circulation  of  the  Bible  in  Ireland. 
In  Germany  the  principal  Bible  society 
is  the  Prussian,  established  at  Berlin  in 
1814  and  having  many  auxiliaries. 
France  has  two  principal  Bible  Societies, 
whose  headquarters  are  at  Paris,  the 
one  instituted  in  1818,  the  other  in  1833. 
Switzerland  possesses  various  Bible  so¬ 
cieties,  chief  among  which  are  those  of 
Basel  (1804),  Bern,  Lausanne,  and 
Geneva.  In  the  Netherlands  there  has 
existed  since  1815  a  fraternal  union  of 
different  sects  for  the  distribution  of 
Bibles.  The  Swedish  Bible  Society  was 
instituted  in  1808,  and  the  Norwegian 
Bible  Society  in  1816.  The  first  Russian 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg  printed  the 
Bible  in  thirty-one  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
auxiliary  societies  were  formed  at  Ir¬ 
kutsk,  Tobolsk,  among  the  Kirghises, 
Georgians,  and  Cossacks  of  the  Don ;  but 
they  were  all  suppressed  by  an  imperial 
ukase  in  1826.  In  1831  a  new  Bible 
Society  was  instituted  at  St.  Petersburg 
—namely,  the  Russian  Evangelical  Bible 
Society.  In  the  United  States  the  great 
American  Bible  Society,  formed  in  1816, 
acts  in  concert  with  auxiliary  societies  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  issues  an¬ 
nually  over  2,000,000  volumes.  Its  total 
issue  since  its  organization  amounts  to 
nearly  90,000,000.  This  includes  Bibles 


Biblia  Pauperum 


Bibliography 


in  many  foreign  tongues  and  the  languages 
of  several  Indian  tribes.  The  first  such 
translation  was  made  by  John  Eliot,  the 
‘  Apostle  of  the  Indians’  (1661-63),  into 
the  language  of  the  Indians  of  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

Bib'lia  Pau'perum  p0Bobr\°f  thhe 

name  for  block-books  common  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  consisting  of  a  number 
of  rude  pictures  of  Biblical  subjects  with 
short  explanatory  text  accompanying 
each  picture. 

Bibliography  and 

graphs,  I  describe),  the  knowledge  of 
books,  in  reference  to  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  them,  their  different  degrees  of 
rarity,  curiosity,  reputed  and  real  value, 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  com¬ 
posed,  and  the  rank  which  they  ought 
to  hold  in  the  classification  of  a  library. 
The  subject  is  sometimes  divided  into 
general ,  national ,  and  special  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  according  as  it  deals  with  books 
in  general,  with  those  of  a  particular 
country,  or  with  those  on  special  sub¬ 
jects  or  having  a  special  character  (as 
early  printed  books,  anonymous  books). 
A  subdivision  of  each  of  these  might  be 
made  into  material  and  literary ,  ac¬ 
cording  as  books  were  viewed  in  regard 
to  their  mere  externals  or  in  regard  to 
their  contents. 

Hardly  any  branch  or  department  of 
bibliography  has  as  yet  been  quite  ade¬ 
quately  treated.  The  reduction  of 
bibliographic  material  to  something  like 
method  and  system  was  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  France.  Brunet’s  Manuel  du 
Libraire,  containing,  in  an  alphabetical 
form,  a  list  of  the  most  valuable  and 
costly  books  of  all  literatures ;  Barbier’s 
Dietionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Anonymes  ; 
Renouard’s  Catalogue  d'un  Amateur ,  for 
a  long  time  the  best  guide  of  French  col¬ 
lectors  ;  and  the  Bibliographic  de  la 
France,  recording  the  yearly  accumula¬ 
tion  of  literary  works,  were  all  first 
works  in  their  respective  departments. 
The  authors  of  anonymous  and  pseu¬ 
donymous  works  are  made  known  in  Bar¬ 
bier’s  Dietionnaire  des  Ouvrages  Ano¬ 
nymes  et  Pseudonymes  (Paris,  1806-9), 
treating  only  of  French  and  Latin 
works ;  Qugrard’s  Dietionnaire  des 
Ouvrages  Polyonymes  et  Anonymes  de  la 
Literature  Frangaise  (Paris,  1854-56). 
and  his  Supercheries  Litteraires  De- 
voitees  (‘  Literary  Frauds  Unveiled,’ 
Paris,  1845-56).  Lorenz’s  Catalogue 
GSnSral  de  la  Librairie  Frangaise  (1867- 
87),  include  the  important  French 
bibliographical  books  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


The  beginnings  of  English  bibliog¬ 
raphy  are  to  be  found  in  Blount’s  Cen- 
sura  Celebriorum  Auctorum  (1690),  and 
Oldy’s  British  Librarian  (1737).  Among 
library  catalogues  of  which  it  can  boast 
are  those  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  the 
British  Museum  (only  partly  printed), 
and  the  Advocates’  Library,  Edinburgh. 
Catalogues  compiled  on  a  scientific  sys¬ 
tem,  by  which  the  reader  is  assisted  in 
his  researches  after  books  on  a  particular 
subject  are  not  uncommon  on  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  continent ;  but  the  only  extensive 
one  of  the  kind  in  Britain  is  that  of  the 
Signet  Library,  Edinburgh.  A  valuable 
classified  catalogue,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
Sonnenschein’s  The  Best  Books,  a  guide 
to  about  25,000  modern  works  on  all  sub¬ 
jects.  Of  other  English  bibliographical 
works  we  may  mention  the  Typographical 
Antiquities  of  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dib- 
din  ;  Brydges’  Censura  Literaria  (1805)  ; 
Dibdin’s  Bibliographical  Decameron 
(1817)  ;  Dr.  Robert  Watt’s  Bibliotheca 
Britannica  (1824,  4  vols.,  two  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  two  of  authors)  ;  Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer' s  Manual,  edited  by  H.  G. 
Bohn,  1869 ;  S.  A.  Allibone’s  Critical  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  English  Literature  and 
British  and  American  Authors  (1859- 
71),  etc.  The  bulky  booksellers’  cata¬ 
logues  of  Bohn  and  Quaritch,  Low’s  Eng¬ 
lish  catalogue  of  books  published  from 
1835  onwards,  in  continuation  of  the 
London  catalogue  giving  all  English  books 
published  from  1700 ;  and  the  Reference 
Catalogue  of  Current  Literature  are  also 
valuable  bibliographical  works.  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Anonymous  and  Pseu¬ 
donymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain  by 
Halkett  and  Laing  (4  vols.,  1882-88)  is 
of  high  value.  American  literature  has 
already  given  rise  to  a  series  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  works  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  e.g.  Ternaux-Compans’s  Biblio- 
thdque  Americaine,  1837 ;  Rich’s  Biblio¬ 
theca  Americana  Nova,  giving  books  pub¬ 
lished  between  1700  and  1844 ;  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Catalogue  of  Books,  Transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  other  Publica¬ 
tions  in  the  Indian  Tongues  of  the  United 
States,  1849 ;  Duyckinck’s  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Literature,  1856 ;  Triibner’s 
Bibliographical  Guide  to  American  Liter¬ 
ature,  1856 ;  and  the  General  American 
Catalogue  compiled  by  Lynde  E.  Jones 
and  F.  Leypoldt,  1880,  with  wTorks  of 
more  recent  date. 

Of  German  bibliographical  works  we 
shall  only  mention  Heinsius’s  Allqemeines 
Bucherlexikon,  giving  books  published 
between  1700  and  1888,  and  Keyser’s 
Vollstandiges  Bucherlexikon,  giving 
books  published  between  1750  and  1882. 
German  bibliography  is  particularly 


Bibliomancy 


Bickerstaff 


rich  in  the  literature  of  separate  sciences ; 
and  the  bibliography  of  the  classics  and 
of  ancient  editions  was  founded  by  the 
Germans.  See  also  Bibliomania. 

Bibliomancy 

means  of  books,  and  especially  of  the 
Bible ;  also  called  sortes  biblicw  or 
sortes  sanctorum.  It  consisted  in  taking 
passages  at  hazard,  and  drawing  in¬ 
dications  thence  concerning  things  future, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  ancients  drew 
prognostications  from  the  works  of 
Homer  and  Virgil.  In  465  the  Council  of 
Vannes  condemned  the  practice,  as  did 
the  Councils  of  Agde  and  Auxerre.  But 
in  the  twelfth  century  we  find  it  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  mode  of  detecting  heretics, 
and  in  the  Gallican  church  it  was  long 
practised  in  the  election  of  bishops,  the 
installation  of  abbots,  etc. 

Bibliomania  <bib-li-o-ma’ni-a,  ‘book 

madness  ),  a  passion 
for  possessing  curious  books,  which  has 
reached  its  highest  development  in 
France  and  England,  though  originating 
like  tulipomania,  in  Holland,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  More 
recently  it  has  attained  considerable 
development  in  the  United  States.  The 
true  bibliomanist  is  determined  in  the 
purchase  of  books  less  by  the  value  of 
their  contents  than  by  certain  accidental 
circumstances  attending  them,  as  that 
they  belong  to  particular  classes,  are 
made  of  singular  materials,  or  have  some¬ 
thing  remarkable  in  their  history.  One 
of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  passion 
is  the  desire  to  possess  complete  sets  of 
works,  as  of  the  various  editions  of  the 
Bible  or  of  single  classics ;  of  the  editions 
in  usum  Delphini  and  cum  notis  vario¬ 
rum;  of  the  Italian  classics  printed  by 
the  Academy  della  Crusca ;  of  the  works 
printed  by  the  Elzevirs  or  by  Aldus. 
Scarce  books,  prohibited  books,  and  books 
distinguished  for  remarkable  errors  or 
mutilations  have  also  been  eagerly  sought 
for,  together  with  those  printed  in  the 
infancy  of  typography,  called  incunabula, 
first  printed  editions  ( editiones  principes ) 
and  the  like.  Other  works  are  valued 
for  their  miniatures  and  illuminated  ini¬ 
tial  letters,  or  as  being  printed  upon 
vellum,  upon  paper  of  uncommon  mate¬ 
rials,  upon  various  substitutes  for  paper, 
or  upon  colored  paper,  in  colored  inks, 
or  in  letters  of  gold  or  silver.  In  high  es¬ 
teem  among  bibliomanists  are  works 
printed  on  large  paper,  with  very  wide 
margins,  especially  if  uncut,  also  works 
printed  from  copper  plates,  editions  de 
luxe,  and  limited  issues  generally.  Bibli¬ 
omania  often  extends  to  the  binding.  In 
France  the  bindings  of  Derome  and  Bo- 


zerian  are  most  valued  ;  in  England  those 
of  Charles  Lewis  and  Roger  Payne. 
Many  devices  have  been  adopted  to  give 
a  factitious  value  to  bindings.  Jeffery, 
a  London  bookseller,  had  Fox’s  History 
of  King  James  II  bound  in  fox-skin ; 
and  books  have  been  more  than  once 
bound  in  human  skin.  The  edges  of 
books  are  often  ornamented  with  paint¬ 
ings,  etc.,  and  marginal  decoration  is 
freuently  an  element  of  considerable 
value.  Another  method  of  gratifying  the 
bibliomaniac  taste  is  that  of  enriching 
works  by  the  addition  of  engravings — 
illustrative  of  the  text  of  the  book — and 
of  preparing  only  single  copies. 

Bicanere.  See  Bikaner. 


Bicarbonate 


(bi-kar'bo-nat) ,  a  car¬ 
bonate  derived  from  car¬ 


bonic  acid  (H2C03)  by  replacing  one  of 
the  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  a  metal. .  Bicar¬ 
bonate  of  sodium  (NaHCO,)  is  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  effervescing  liquors  are 
usually  produced  by  mixing  it  with  tar¬ 
taric  acid.  It  is  also  the  chief  ingredient 
of  baking-powder. 

Bice  the  name  two  colors 

used  in  painting,  one  blue 
the  other  green,  and  both  native  carbon¬ 
ates  of  copper,  though  inferior  kinds  are 
also  prepared  artificially. 

"Rirpm  (bi'seps),  the  large  muscle  in 
^  *  front  of  the  upper  arm.  See 
Arm. 


"Ri (be-satr),  a  village  of  France, 

-uiociic  s  w  of  paris>  with  a  famous 

hospital  for  old  men  and  an  asylum  for 
lunatics,  together  forming  one  vast  estab¬ 
lishment.  The  neat  little  articles  of  wood 
and  bone  fabricated  by  the  inmates  are 
known  as  Bicetre  work. 

Bichat  (be-sha),  Marie  Francois 
Xavier,  a  French  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  born  at  Thoirette  in 
1771 ;  died  in  1802.  He  wrote  Traite 
des  Membranes,  which  was  translated  into 
almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe, 
Recherches  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Mort,  and 
Anatomie  Generate — a  complete  treatise 
on  anatomy  and  physiology.  Bichat  was 
the  first  who  recognized  the  identity  of 
the  tissues  in  the  different  organs. 

Bickerstaff  (bik'er-staf ) ,  Isaac,  a 

dramatic  writer,  born 
in  Ireland  about  1735 ;  died  in  obscurity 
on  the  continent  about  1812.  He  wrote 
many  successful  pieces  for  the  stage,  some 
of  wThich  are  still  popular,  and  was  a 
friend  of  Garrick,  Boswell,  et  al. — In 
English  literature  the  name  Isaac  Bicker¬ 
staff  occurs  as  the  name  assumed  by 
Swift  in  his  controversy  with  Partridge, 
the  almanac  maker,  and  also  as  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  Steele  as  editor  of  the  Tatler. 


Bickersteth 


Biddle 


"T5-j  pl^-pT'o'f p4-li  ( bik,er-steth ) ,  Edward, 
-DicKersiein  a  clergyman  of  the 

Church  of  England,  born  in  1786 :  died  in 
1850.  Was  in  business  as  a  solicitor  in 
Norwich  for  a  time,  but  took  orders  and 
went  to  Africa  in  1816  to  reorganize 
the  stations  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Returning  to  England  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to  that  society.  In  1830 
he  became  rector  of  Watton  in  Hertford, 
and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance.  His  publications, 
which  had  an  immense  circulation,  in¬ 
cluded  the  Christian  Student ,  A  Treatise 
on  the  Lord's  Supper,  A  Treatise  on 
Prayer,  The  Signs  of  the  Times,  The 
Restoration  of  the  Jews,  A  Practical 
Guide  to  the  Prophecies,  besides  sermons 
and  tracts  in  great  number. 

■RieVmovA  Albert  Smith,  natural- 
JD1LK  IliUie,  ist  born  at  St  George, 

Maine,  in  1839.  He  graduated  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  in  1860.  Studied  under  Agassiz, 
and  traveled  in  the  East,  publishing  in 
1869  Travels  in  the  East  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  He  became  professor  of  natural 
science  in  Madison  University  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  City. 

"Rienilifl  (be-kb-eba),  a  Brazilian 
x>il/  UJ.  ud  tree  0£  tbe  nutmeg  genus 

( Myristica  officinalis),  whose  fruits  yield 
a  fat  or  oil  like  nutmegs. 

TOioxrnlp  (bi'si-kl),  a  light- wheeled 
vehicle  propelled  by  the 
rider,  consisting  of  two  wheels  attached  to 
a  frame  composed  of  tubing.  Between 
these  is  arranged  an  axle,  attached  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  frame,  to  which  are 
affixed  two  pedals,  one  on  either  side ; 
to  this  axle  is  attached  a  sprocket-wheel 
over  which  runs  an  endless  chain  con¬ 
necting  with  a  smaller  sprocket  on  the 
rear  wheel.  A  chainless  bicycle  has  also 
been  devised,  bevel  gears  and  Tod,  in¬ 
cased  in  a  metal  covering,  taking  the 
place  of  the  chain  and  sprocket  wheel. 
The  frames  are  distinguished  as  ‘  dia¬ 
mond  ’  and  ‘  drop  ’ ;  the  former  used  by 
men,  the  latter  by  women  cyclists.  The 
rider  sits  upon  a  saddle  attached  to  a 
seat-post  affixed  to  the  frame ;  he  steers 
the  machine  by  means  of  a  handle-bar, 
which  turns  the  front  wheel  in  any  di¬ 
rection  required.  The  momentum  of  the 
vehicle,  the  action  of  the  rider’s  body  and 
the  proper  use  of  the  handle  or  steering 
bar  keeps  it  in  an  upright  position.  The 
bicycle  attained  extraordinary  popularity 
during  the  latter  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  has  since  Been  much  less 
used.  The  original  bicycle  was  made 
with  a  large  wheel  forward  and  a  very 
small  wheel  in  the  rear,  the  pedals  being 
attached  directly  to  the  axle  of  the  large 


wheel  and  the  seat  to  a  rod  above  the 
large  wheel  which  connected  the  small 
wheel  to  the  handle  bar.  This  has  been 
replaced  by  the  more  satisfactory  safety 
bicycle  in  which  the  wheels  are  of  equal 
size.  Motorcycles,  moved  by  gasoline 
engines,  have  recently  come  into  common 
use. 

Bidassoa  (be-das-so'a),  a  small  river 
of  Spain,  forming  for  some 
distance  the  boundary  between  France 
and  Spain.  In  1813  Wellington  effected 
the  passage  of  the  Bidassoa  and  entered 
France. 

Biddeford  (bid'e-ford),  a  city  of 

.Diuueiuiu  York  Co  >  Maine?  on  the 

Saco,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Saco,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  several  bridges. 
The  falls  of  the  Saco,  42  feet  high,  here 
afford  valuable  water-power,  used  in  large 
cotton,  woolen,  and  saw  mills.  Pop. 
17079. 

Bid'dery.  See  Bidery. 

"Rid  dip  John,  founder  of  English 
utile,  Unitarianism,  born  in  1615 
at  Wotton-under-Edge,  in  Gloucestershire  ; 
died  in  prison  in  1662.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford,  and  became  master  of  the  free- 
school  at  Gloucester.  He  was  repeatedly 
imprisoned  for  his  anti-Trinitarian  views, 
and  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Di¬ 
vines,  having  got  Parliament  to  decree  the 
punishment  of  death  against  those  who 
should  impugn  the  established  opinions 
respecting  the  Trinity,  was  eager  for  his 
punishment,  but  the  act  was  not  put  in 
force.  A  general  act  of  oblivion  in  1652 
restored  him  to  liberty,  when  he  immedi¬ 
ately  disseminated  his  opinions  both  by 
preaching  and  by  the  publication  of  his 
Twofold  Scripture  Catechism.  He  was 
again  imprisoned,  and  the  law  of  1648 
was  to  be.  put  in  operation  against  him 
when,  to  save  his  life,  Cromwell  banished 
him  to  St.  Mary’s  Castle,  Scilly,  and  as¬ 
signed  him  a  hundred  crowns  annually. 
Here  he  remained  three  years,  until  the 
Protector  liberated  him  in  1658.  He  then 
continued  to  preach  his  opinions  till  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  and  also  after  the 
Restoration,  when  he  was  committed  to 
jail  in  1662,  and  died  a  few  months  after. 
He  wrote  Twelve  Arguments  against  the 
Deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  Confession  of 
Faith  concerning  the  Holy  Trinity ;  etc. 
"RirMlp  Nicholas,  naval  officer,  born 
,  at  Philadelphia,  in  1750.  He 
entered  the  British  navy  in  1770,  served 
in  the  same  ship  with  Nelson,  and  in 
1776  returned  to  America  and  was  one  of 
the  first  naval  officers  in  the  patriot 
cause.  As  captain  of  the  Andreiv  Davis 
he  captured  several  prizes.  In  1777  he 
took  command  of  the  frigate  Randolph, 


Biddle 


Bielopol 


and  in  an  engagement  in  March,  1778, 
with  the  British  frigate  Yarmouth,  the 
magazine  of  the  Randolph  exploded,  Cap¬ 
tain  Biddle  and  nearly  all  his  crew  being 
killed. 

Biddle  Nicholas,  financier,  nephew 
9  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786  ;  died  in  1844.  He 
edited  for  a  time  The  Portfolio,  a  literary 
journal ;  in  1810  was  elected  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  legislature ;  served  in  the  State 
Senate  1814-17 ;  and  in  1819  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  director  of  the  United  States 
Bank  by  President  Monroe.  In  1823  he 
became  president  of  that  institution,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  financial  measures  sup¬ 
plied  the  country  with  a  uniform  cur¬ 
rency.  After  the  veto  of  the  bank  charter 
bill  by  President  Jackson  in  1832  and  the 
closing  of  the  Bank  in  1836,  a  ‘  United 
States  Bank  ’  was  chartered  by  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  Biddle  made  its 
president.  It  was  conducted  in  a  way 
that  led  to  its  failure  in  1841,  a  disaster 
for  which  President  Biddle  was  severely 
blamed.  He  was  also  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  fund  left  by 
Stephen  Girard  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  for  orphans. 

"Rirlpfnvrl  (bid'e-ford),  a  munic.  bor¬ 
ough  and  seaport  of  Eng¬ 
land,  County  Devon,  44  miles  N.  of  Plym¬ 
outh,  picturesquely  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Torridge,  4  miles  from  the 
sea.  Its  industries  embrace  coarse  earth¬ 
enware,  ropes,  sails,  etc.  Its  shipping 
trade  was  formerly  large,  but  is  not  now 
of  much  importance.  Pop.  9074. 
Biderv  (bid'e-ri  ’  from  Bidar,  a  town 
J  in  India),  an  alloy,  primarily 
composed  of  copper,  lead,  tin,  to  every  3 
oz.  of  which  16  oz.  of  spelter  (zinc)  are 
added.  Many  articles  of  Indian  manu¬ 
facture,  remarkable  for  elegance  of  form 
and  gracefully-engraved  patterns,  are 
made  of  it.  It  is  said  not  to  rust,  to 
yield  little  to  the  hammer,  and  to  break 
only  when  violently  beaten.  Articles 
formed  from  it  are  generally  inlaid  with 
silver  or  gold  and  polished. 

Bidoai  (bid'pi)-  or  pilpai  (pii'pi), 

1  the  reputed  author  of  a  very 
ancient  and  popular  collection  of  East¬ 
ern  fables.  The  original  source  of  these 
stories  is  the  old  Indian  collection  of 
fables  called  Panchatantra .  which  ac¬ 
quired  its  present  form  under  Buddhist 
influences  not  earlier  than  the  second 
century  b.  c.  It  was  afterwards  spread 
over  all  India  and  handed  down  from  age 
to  age  in  various  more  or  less  different 
versions.  An  abridgment  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  is  known  as  the  Hitopadesa.  The 
Panchatantra  was  translated  into  Peh- 
levi  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  This 


translation  was  itself  the  basis  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  Arabic  made  in  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  this  latter  translation — in 
which  the  author  is  first  called  Bidpai, 
the  chief  of  Indian  philosophers — is  the 
medium  by  which  these  fables  have  been 
introduced  into  the  languages  of  the 
West.  The  first  English  translation  wras 
published  in  1570. 

"RiplmVh  (be'bri/i),  a  town  of  Prus- 
-DicuiiLn  gia>  district  Wiesbaden,  on 

the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  a  fine 
castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Nassau.  Pop.  20,137. 

Biel  (bel),  See  Bienne. 

Biela’s  Comet  (bg'la)>  discovered  by 
.Dieidb  cornet  M.  Biela(  1782-1856), 

an  Austrian  officer,  in  1826.  Its  periodic 
time  was  determined  as  6  years  38  weeks. 
It  returned  in  1S32,  1839,  1846,  and  1852. 
On  the  latter  two  occasions  it  was  in  two 
parts,  each  having  a  distinct  nucleus  and 
tail.  It  has  not  since  been  seen  as  a 
comet ;  but  in  1872,  1879,  and  1885,  when 
the  earth  passed  through  the  comet’s 
track,  immense  flights  of  meteors  were 
seen,  which  have  been  connected  with  the 
broken-up  and  dispersed  comet. 

Bielef  ( bye-lef ' ) ,  a  town  in  Russia, 
government  of  Tula,  with 
manufactures  of  soap,  leather,  etc.,  and 
a  considerable  trade.  Pop.  9567. 

Bielefeld  (be'le-felt),  a  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Westphalia,  38  miles  e.  from  Munster ; 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  Germany  for 
flax-spinning  and  linen  manufacture. 
Pop.  71,797. 

Biels:orod  (byel'go-rod),  a  town, 
°  ^  Russia,  in  the  govern¬ 

ment  of  Kursk,  76  miles  s.  from  the  town 
of  Kursk,  on  the  Donetz.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  has  important 
fairs.  Pop.  21,850. 

Bielitz  (be'lits) ,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Silesia,  42  miles  w.  s.  w.  of 
Cracow,  on  the  Biala,  which  divides  Sile¬ 
sia  from  Galicia,  with  manufactures  of 
woolens  and  linens,  dye-works  and  print- 
fields.  Pop.  16,885. 

Biella  (bg_el'la),  a  town  of  North 
Italy,  province  of  Novara.  36 
miles  N.  N.  e.  of  Turin,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  linen  cloth.  Pop.  3454.  . 

Bielo-Ozero  (hya'io-o-za'ro;  ‘white 

lake,  from  its  white 
clay  bottom),  a  Russian  lake,  government 
of  Novgorod,  25  miles  long  by  20  broad. 
Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed  to  the 
Volga  by  the  river  Sheksna. 

Bielopol  (bya'lo-pol),  a  Russian 
town,  government  of  Khar¬ 
kov.  Pop.  15,233. 


Bielsk 


Bigelow 


"RipIqV  (byelsk),  a  town  of  Russia, 

-dici&k.  goy  of  Grodno  Pop  10,000. 

■Ripl^xr  (byel'tsi).  a  town  of  Russia, 
JJLCLAy  prov>  Bessarabia.  Pop.  18,- 

000. 

'RipnTinci  (bi-en-hwa') ,  a  town  in 
-Dieiuiud,  Cochin-China,  capital  of  a 

province  of  the  same  name,  20  miles  n.  w. 
of  Saigon.  Taken  by  the  French  in 
1861 ;  now  one  of  their  fortified  posts. 
Biennial  Ibl-en'i-al),  a  plant  that 
c  ^  requires  two  seasons  to 
come  to  maturity,  bearing  fruit  and 
dying  the  second  year,  as  the  turnip, 
carrot,  wall-flower,  etc. 

Them  yip  (bi-an),  or  Biel  (bel),  a 
iciiiic  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Bern,  16  miles  n.  w.  of  Bern,  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  at  the  n.  end  of  the  lake 
of  same  name,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
Jura.  Watchmaking  is  an  extensive  in¬ 
dustry.  Pop.  22,016. — The  lake  is  about 
10  miles  long  by  3  broad.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Neufchatel  by  the  Thiel 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  Aar. 

Bierstadt  (ber'stat),  Albert, 

JJieibldUl  paintei.  born  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  Germany,  in  1828 ;  died  in  1902. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
his  infancy.  Studying  landscape  painting 
in  Germany  and  Italy,  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1857  and  in  1858 
accompanied  General  Lander’s  expedition 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  resulted 
in  his  admired  View  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains — Lander's  Peak.  Other  produc¬ 
tions  are  Sunlight  and  Shadow,  Storm  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  The  Donors  of 
the  Yosemite. 

'Rip<?-'Rn<*rll  (bes'bosk),  a  marshy 
-Dieb  15055011  sheet  of  water  inter¬ 
spersed  with  islands,  between  the  Dutch 
provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  South 
Holland,  formed  in  1421  by  an  inundation 
which  destroyed  seventy-two  villages  and 
100,000  people. 

Bievrp  (bi-a-vr),  Marquis  de,  born  in 
1747 ;  died  in  1789 ;  served  in 
the  corps  of  the  French  musketeers,  was 
a  life-guard  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
acquired  much  reputation  by  his  puns 
and  repartees.  He  is  the  author  of  sev¬ 
eral  publications,  including  Le  Seducteur, 
a  comedy  in  verse  ;  an  Almanach  des  Ca- 
lembourgs  or  collection  of  puns;  and 
there  is  also  a  collection  of  his  jests  called 
Bidvriana. 

Biffin  (bif'fin),  a  variety  of  excellent 
kitchen  apple,  often  sold  in  a 
dry  and  flattened  state. 

Bifrost  (bif 'roust),  in  northern  my¬ 
thology  the  name  of  the  bridge 
represented  as  stretching  between  heaven 
and  earth  (Asgard  and  Midgard)  ;  really 
the  rainbow. 


Bip*  "Rarrids  a  city-  capital  of  Me- 
■°A&  costa  Co.,  Michigan,  65 

miles  n.  of  Grand  Rapids ;  heavy  lumber¬ 
ing  trade,  and  extensive  wood-working 
industries.  Pop.  4519. 

Bi^amv  (big'a-mi),  the  act  or  state 
o  J  of  having  two  (or  more) 
wives  or  husbands  at  once,  an  offense  by 
the  laws  of  most  states.  By  the  law  of 
England  bigamy  is  a  felony,  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  seven  years  and  not  less  than 
three  years,  or  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labor,  not  exceeding  two 
years.  If  the  party’s  wife  or  husband 
shall  have  been  absent  continuously  for 
seven  years  and  not  known  to  be  alive, 
the  penalty  is  not  incurred.  The  statu¬ 
tory  provisions  in  the  United  States 
against  bigamy  are  in  general  similar  to 
and  copied  from  the  English  statute,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  to  the  punishment,  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  many  of  the  States. 

BlVelow  (big'e-lo),  Erastus  Brig- 
HAM,  inventor,  born  at  West 
Bovlston,  Massachusetts,  in  1814 ;  died  in 
1879.  He  invented  machines  for  carpet 
and  counterpane  printing  which  were  a 
great  improvement  in  those  previously  in 
use. 


"RicrAlnw  Jacob,  physician,  born  at 
.oigciuw,  Sudbury>  Massachusetts,  in 

1787 ;  died  in  1879.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1806,  was  for  many  years 
physician  to  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  professor  of  materia  medica 
and  clinical  medicine  in  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  became  president  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
for  ten  years  delivered  lectures  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  on  the  application  of  science  to  the 
useful  arts.  He  was  the  founder  of 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  and  laid  out  its 
grounds  with  much  taste.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  medical  and  scientific 
works. 


Bigelow  (big'e-lo) ,  John,  author 

&  and  journalist,  born  in 

Ulster  Co.,  New  York,  in  1817 ;  was  grad¬ 
uated  at  Union  College  in  1835.  He  was 
prison-inspector  at  Sing  Sing  1845-48  and 
in  1850  became  associated  with  Bryant 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
In  1861  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Paris,  in  1S64  charge-d’affaires,  and  in 
1865  U.  S.  Minister.  He  left  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  1872  and  in  1875  was 
elected  by  the  Democratic  party  Secretary 
of  State  for  New  York.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  Jamaica  in  1850,  or  the  Effects  of 
Sixteen  Years  of  Freedom  on  a  Slave 
Colony:  The  United  States  in  1863  (in 
French),  and  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin , 
Written  by  Himself. 


Bigelow 


Bilboes 


"Ricrplnw  Poultney,  author  and  trav- 
.Digciuw,  eler>  born  at  New  York  in 

1855.  After  practising  law  in  New  York, 
he  traveled  widely  as  a  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondent  and  made  canoe  voyages  up  the 
principal  rivers  of  Europe.  His  works 
include  The  German  Emperor  and  His 
Eastern  Neighbors ,  Paddles  and  Politics 
doivn  the  Danube ,  White  Man's  Africa, 


etc. 

■D-jo-p.  a  variety  of  barley,  four-rowed, 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  more 
northerly  localities. 

BlP’P’lPSWa  dp  (big'gelz-wad ) .  a  town 
uiggie&wctue  in  England>  county 

Bedford,  giving  name  to  a  pari.  div.  of 
the  county ;  manufactures  of  straw-plait. 
Pop.  5375. 

Bighorn  a  riyer  rising  in  the  Rocky 
®  ,  Mountains  in  Wyoming  and 

entering  Montana.  It  is  the  largest  trib¬ 
utary  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  about  500 
miles  long ;  navigable  to  Fort  Custer  at 
junction  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 
Bighorn  tbe  Haplocerus  mantdnus, 
®  *  or  wild  sheep  of  the 


Rocky  Mountains,  named  from  the  size  of 
its  horns,  which  are  3%  feet  long,  the  ani¬ 
mal  itself  being  of  the  same  height  at 
the  shoulder.  The  big-horns  are  grega¬ 
rious,  going  in  herds  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
frequenting  the  craggiest  and  most  inac¬ 
cessible  rocks,  and  are  wild  and  untam¬ 
able.  It  is  called  also  Rocky  Mountain 
goat. 


Bighorn  Mountains,  a  .ran*e 

°  ’  pr  mcipally 

in  the  n.  portion  of  Wyoming,  east  of 
Bighorn  River.  It  has  summits  8000  to 
12,000  feet  high.  In  this  region  occurred 
the  famous  ‘  massacre  of  the  Bighorn.’ 
the  slaughter  by  Indians  in  1876  of 
General  Custer’s  whole  company  of 
troops. 

Bisrnonia  (big-n5'ni-a),  a  genus  of 

°  plants  of  many  species, 

inhabitants  of  hot  climates,  nat.  order 
Bignoniaceae,  usually  climbing  shrubs 
furnished  with  tendrils ;  flowers  mostly  in 
terminal  or  axillary  panicles ;  corolla 
trumpet-shaped,  hence  the  name  of  trum¬ 
pet-flower  commonly  given  to  these  plants. 
All  the  species  are  splendid  plants  when 
in  blossom,  and  many  of  them  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  gardens.  B.  leucoxylon ,  a 
native  of  Jamaica,  is  a  tree  40  feet  high  ; 
the  leaves  of  B.  chica  yield  a  red  color¬ 
ing  matter,  with  which  the  Indians  paint 
their  bodies ;  B.  radicans,  or  Tecoma 
radicans,  is  a  much  admired  species. 

Big  Sandy  River  l*  an  afflutp.t  of 

°  J  the  Ohio  River, 

formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches 
which  rise  in  West  Virginia.  The  west 
fork  traverses  part  of  Kentucky  and  the 


east  fork  forms  part  of  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 
BihaCS  (be-hach'),  or  Bihatch,  a 
town  and  fortress  in  Bosnia, 
the  possession  of  which  has  often  been 
contested  during  the  Turkish  wars.  Pop. 
4330. 

Bijapur.  See  Bejapoor. 

BiianflPnr  or  Bijnagub  (be j-n a- 
jjijcumgui,  gur'),  an  ancient  and  cele¬ 
brated  city  of  Hindustan,  now  in  ruins, 
in  the  Madras  presidency,  30  miles  N.  w. 
of  Bellary.  It  contains  the  remains  of 
several  magnificent  temples,  specimens  of 
the  purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture. 
Biinaur  (bij-nowr').  a  town  of  Hin- 
J  dustan,  Northwestern  Prov¬ 

inces,  3  miles  from  the  Ganges.  Pop. 
(1901)  17,583. 

‘Rih'Q-m'r  (bik-a-ner') ,  a  native  state 
R&jput&na,  India,  under 
the  superintendence  of  a  political  agent 
and  the  governor-general’s  agent  for  Raj- 
putdna.  It  is  a  region  of  sand  dunes,  but 
many  sheep,  horses  and  camels  are  bred, 
and  its  salt  lakes  yield  a  good  revenue. 
Area,  23,311  sq.  miles ;  pop.  584,627. — • 
Bikaner,  the  capital,  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  wall  3^  miles  in  circuit.  It  has  a 
fort,  containing  the  rajah’s  palace,  is 
irregularly  built,  but  with  many  good 
houses,  and  manufactures  blankets,  sugar- 
candy,  pottery,  etc.  Pop.  including  sub¬ 
urbs,  53,100. 

"Rilandpr  (bil'an-der),  a  small  trading 
-Diicuiuci  veggel  with  tWQ  mastS) 

having  a  fore  and  aft  mainsail  (on  the 
after  mast)  bent  to  a  yard  that  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  manageable 
by  four  or  five  men,  and  used  chiefly  in 
the  canals  of  the  Low  Countries. 
"Rilacrmv  (bi-las-por') ,  a  district  of 
UI  the  Central  Provinces  of 
India,  generally  hilly  and  traversed  by  the 
Mahanuddy  Area,  7602  sq.  miles.  The 
administrative  headquarters  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  are  at  Bilaspur,  which  is  also  the 
principal  town.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arpa,  185  miles 
n.  w.  of  Delhi.  Pop.  (1901)  18,937. 
Rilhan  (bil-ba'o),  a  city  in  Northern 
Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Biscay  or  Bilbao,  on  the  navigable  Ner- 
vion,  6  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  several  convents ;  also 
manufactures  of  hardware,  earthenware, 
leather,  and  paper,  and  possesses  large 
ship-yards  and  iron-foundries.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  seaports  of  Spain  and  exports 
large  quantities  of  iron-ore.  Pop  83,306. 

Bilberry.  See  Whortleberry. 

Bilboes  (bil'boz),  an  apparatus  for 
confining  the  feet  of  offend- 


Bilderdijk 


Bill 


ers,  especially  on  board  ships,  consisting 
of  a  long  bar  of  iron  with  shackles  slid- 


Bilboes,  from  the  Tower  of  London. 

ing  on  it  and  a  lock  at  one  end  to  keep 
them  from  getting  off,  offenders  being  thus 
‘  put  in  irons.’ 

"RilrlprrHi'h'  (bil'der-dik),  Willem,  an 
xmueiuij^  eminent  Dutch  poet,  born 

1756 ;  died  1831.  He  studied  at  Leyden, 
and  cultivated  poetry  while  practising  as 
an  advocate  at  The  Hague.  On  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  French 
he  left  his  country  and  lived  abroad  for 
many  years,  part  of  the  time  in  London, 
where  he  delivered,  in  the  French 
language,  lectures  on  literature  and 
poetry.  He  returned  to  Holland  in  1799, 
and  soon  afterwards  published  some  of 
his  principal  works,  many  of  which  are 
translations  or  imitations.  Of  his  own 
compositions  the  principal  are  Rural 
Life,  The  Love  of  Fatherland,  The  Mala¬ 
dies  of  Scholars,  The  Destruction  of  the 
First  World,  etc.  When  Napoleon  re¬ 
turned  from  Elba  Bilderdijk  produced  a 
number  of  war-songs,  which  are  consid¬ 
ered  among  the  best  in  Dutch  poetry. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  Geology,  a 
History  of  Holland,  in  10  vols.,  etc. 

■Rjlp  (bil),  a  yellow  bitter  liquor,  sep- 
**  arated  from  the  blood  by  the 
primary  cells  of  the  liver,  and  collected 
by  the  biliary  ducts,  which  unite  to  form 
the  hepatic  duct,  whence  it  passes  into  the 
duodenum,  or  by  the  cystic  duct  into  the 
gall-bladder  to  be  retained  there  till  re¬ 
quired  for  use.  The  most  obvious  use  of 
the  bile  in  the  animal  economy  is  to  aid 
in  the  digestion  of  fatty  substances  and 
to  convert  the  chyme  into  chyle.  It  ap¬ 
pears  also  to  aid  in  exciting  the  peristaltic 
action  of  the  intestines.  The  natural 
color  of  the  faeces  seems  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  bile.  The  chemical  com¬ 
position  varies  with  the  animal  which 
yields  it,  but  every  kind  contains  two 
essential  constitutents,  the  bile  salts  and 
the  bile  coloring  matter  associated  with 
small  quantities  of  cholesterin,  fats,  and 
certain  mineral  salts,  chiefly  chloride  of 
sodium,  phosphates,  and  iron.  Some  of 
the  constituents  of  the  bile  return  into 
the  blood  by  absorption,  the  coloring  mat¬ 
ters  and  cholesterin  being  the  principal 
excrementitious  substances.  When  bile  is 
not  secreted  in  due  quantity  from  the 
blood  the  unhealthy  condition  of  bilious¬ 
ness  results. 

Bilpd-nl-fTPrid  (land  of  dates’),  a 

imea  ui  genu  tract  0  f  N  0  r  t  h 


Africa,  lying  between  the  s.  declivity  of 
Atlas  and  the  Great  Desert,  noted  for  the 
production  of  date  palms. 

BilSfC  (kilj),  the  breadth  of  a  ship’s 
o  bottom,  or  that  part  of  her  floor 
which  approaches  to  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  on  which  she  would  rest  if  aground. 
— Bilge-water,  water  which  enters  a  ship 
and  lies  upon  her  bilge  or  bottom  ;  when 
not  drawn  off  it  becomes  dirty  and  offens¬ 
ive. — Bilge  ways,  planks  of  timber  placed 
under  a  vessel’s  bilge  on  the  building-slip 
to  support  her  while  launching. 

Bil'iary  Calculus,  a . .  concretion 

°  9  which  forms  in 

the  gall-bladder  or  bile-ducts ;  gall-stone. 
It  is  generally  composed  of  a  peculiar 
crystalline  fatty  matter  which  has  been 
called  cholesterin,  also  bile-salts  and  cal¬ 
cium  salts. 

Bilin  (be_1en'),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 

42  miles  n.  w.  Prague,  prettily 
situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Bila,  and  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  mineral  waters,  which  are 
drunk  on  the  spot  and  largely  exported, 
being  useful  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
stone,  scrofula,  Bright’s  disease,  etc. 
Pop.  7S00. 

Biliton'.  See  Billiton. 

Bill.  a  cutting  instrument  hook-shaped 
’  towards  the  point,  or  with  a  con¬ 
cave  cutting  edge ;  used  by 
plumbers,  basket-makers,  gar¬ 
deners,  etc.,  made  in  various 
forms  and  fitted  with  a  handle. 

Such  instruments,  when  used 
by  gardeners  for  pruning 
hedges,  trees,  etc.,  are  called 
hedge-hills  or  hill-hooks.  Also 
an  ancient  military  weapon, 
consisting  of  a  broad,  hook¬ 
shaped  blade,  having  a  short 
pike  at  the  back  and  another 
at  the  summit,  attached  to  a 
long  handle,  used  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  infantry  especially  in  de¬ 
fending  themselves  against 
cavalry  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  by  civic  guards  Old  English 
or  watchmen  down  to  the  Biff time  o£ 
end  of  the  seventeenth.  Elizabeth. 

Bill  a  .wr*tten  or  printed  paper  con- 
*  taining  a  statement  of  any  partic¬ 
ulars.  In  common  use  a  tradesman’s 
account,  or  a  printed  proclamation  or 
advertisement,  is  thus  called  a  bill.  In 
legislation  a  bill  is  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
statute  submitted  to  a  legislative  assembly 
for  approval,  but  not  yet  enacted  or 
passed  and  made  law.  When  the  bill  has 
passed  and  received  the  necessary  assent 
it  becomes  an  act. 

Bill  of  Attainder  and  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  are  forms  of  procedure  in  the 
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British  Parliament  which  were  often  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  times  of  political  agitation  to 
procure  the  criminal  condemnation  of  an 
individual.  The  person  attainted  lost  all 
civil  rights,  he  could  have  no  heir,  nor 
could  he  succeed  to  any  ancestor,  his 
estate  falling  to  the  crown.  These  bills 
were  promoted  by  the  crown,  or  the  dom¬ 
inant  party  in  Parliament,  when  any 
individual  obnoxious  to  it  could  not 
readily  be  reached  by  the  ordinary  forms 
of  procedure.  Parliament  being  the  high¬ 
est  court  of  the  kingdom  could  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence,  and 
even,  if  actuated  by  passion  or  servilely 
devoted  to  the  authorities,  condemn  the 
accused  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner. 
They  were  very  common  under  the 
Tudors,  and  as  late  as  1820  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline  took  place  under  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties.  Bills  of  attainder 
are  prohibited  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Bill  of  Costs  is  an  account  rendered  by 
an  attorney  or  solicitor  of  his  charges  and 
disbursements  in  an  action  or  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  client’s  business. 

Bill  of  Entry,  a  written  account  of 
goods  entered  at  the  custom-house. 

Bill  of  Exchange  (including  promissory 
notes  and  inland  hills  or  acceptances). 
A  bill  of  exchange  is  defined  as  an  order 
in  writing  addressed  by  one  person  to 
another,  signed  by  the  person  giving  it, 
requiring  the  person  to  whom  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  pay  on  demand  or  at  a  fixed 
or  determinable  future  time  a  certain  sum 
of  money  to  or  to  the  order  of  a  specified 
person  or  to  bearer.  Bills  of  exchange 
are  divided  into  foreign  and  inland  bills, 
but  in  mercantile  usage  the  term  bill  of 
exchange  is  seldom  applied  to  other  than 
foreign  bills.  An  inland  bill  of  exchange, 
generally  called  a  bill  of  acceptance,  has 
more  in  common  with  a  promissory  note 
than  with  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange.  We 
give  the  common  forms  of  the  three  docu¬ 
ments. 

(1)  Promissory  Note. 

$110.00. 

Philadelphia,  January  2, 1912. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 
to  the  order  of  W.  S.  [or  ‘  to  W.  S.  or  his  order  ’] 
the  sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Ten  Dollars,  for 
value  received.  (Signed)  J.  D. 

(2)  Inland  Bill  of  Acceptance. 

$11.00. 

Philadelphia,  January  2, 1912. 

Three  months  after  date  pav  to  our  order 
[or  ‘  to  the  order  of  W.  S.’]  the  sum  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Ten  Dollars,  for  value  received. 

(Signed)  F.  G.  &  Co. 

To  Messrs.  A.  B.  &  Co.,  New  York. 


This  form  is  accepted  by  writing  across  the 
body  of  the  bill 

4  Accepted, 

A.  B.  &  Co.’ 

(3)  Foreign  Bill  of  Exchange. 
$110.00. 

Lima,  January  2,  1912. 

At  sixty  days’  sight  of  this  first  of  exchange 
(second  and  third  of  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid) 
pay  to  the  order  of  W.  S.  the  sum  of  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Ten  Dollars,  value  as  advised  [or  4  which 

charge  to  our  account,’  or  4  to  account  of - as 

advised.’]  (Signed)  F.  &  Co. 

To  F.  B.  &  Co.,  Liverpool. 

(Second  and  third  drawn  in  same  form  as  the 
first,  one  only  of  the  set  being  negotiable.  In¬ 
stead  of  three  copies  being  used,  which  is  called 
drawing  a  bill  in  parts,  one  only  may  be  drawn, 
the  form  then  used  being  4  this  sola  of  ex¬ 
change.’) 

The  acceptor  of  this  bill  writes  across  it  the 
date  on  which  it  is  presented,  together  with  his 
signature,  thus  : — 

4  Accepted  Feb.  8,  1912. 

F.  B.  &  Co.’ 

There  is  usually  a  current  rate  of  dis¬ 
count  for  first-class  bills,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  Great  Britain  by  the  rates  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  When  a  bill 
reached  the  date  of  payment,  and  was  not 
duly  paid,  it  used  to  be  noted  or  protested, 
but  this  is  now  only  done  with  foreign 
bills.  Protesting  is  a  legal  form,  in 
which  the  payee  is  declared  responsible 
for  all  consequences  of  the  non-payment 
of  the  bill.  Noting  is  a  temporary  form, 
used  as  a  preliminary  to  protesting.  It 
consists  in  a  record  by  a  notary-public 
of  the  presentation  of  the  bill  and  of  the 
refusal  of  the  payee  to  honor  it.  Unless 
a  bill  is  noted  for  non-payment  on  the 
due  date,  the  endorsers  are  freed  from 
responsibility  to  pay  it.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  due  rate  of  a  bill,  a  legal  allow¬ 
ance,  varying  in  different  countries,  called 
days  of  grace,  has  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  In  Great  Britain  three  days  of 
grace  are  allowed  on  all  bills  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  except  bills  drawn  on  demand.  A 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  and  accepted 
merely  to  raise  money  on,  and  not  given, 
like  a  genuine  bill  of  exchange,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  debt,  is  called  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  hill.  Different  States  in  America 
have  different  laws  respecting  days  of 
grace,  and  some  have  abolished  days  of 
grace.  The  same  is  the  case  in  some 
European  countries ;  in  others  the  grace 
varies  from  three  to  thirty  days. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  certificate  or  instru¬ 
ment  signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper 
authorities,  delivered  to  the  masters  of 
ships  at  the  time  of  their  clearing  out 
from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  be- 
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ing  particularly  subject  to  infectious  dis¬ 
orders,  certifying  the  state  of  health  at 
the  time  that  such  ships  sailed. 

Bill  of  Indictment ,  a  written  accusation 
submitted  to  a  grand-jury.  If  the  grand- 
jury  think  that  the  accusation  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  probable  evidence,  they  return 
it  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  en¬ 
dorsed  with  the  words  ‘  a  true  bill,’  and 
thereupon  the  prisoner  is  said  to  stand 
indicted  of  the  crime  and  bound  to  make 
answer  to  it.  If  the  grand-jury  do  not 
think  the  accusation  supported  by  prob¬ 
able  evidence,  they  return  it  with  the 
words  ‘  no  bill,’  whereupon  the  prisoner 
may  claim  his  discharge. 

Bill  of  Lading ,  a  memorandum  of  goods 
shipped  on  board  of  the  vessel,  signed  by 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  receipt  of  the  goods  and 
promises  to  deliver  them  in  good  condition 
at  the  place  directed,  dangers  of  the  sea 
excepted.  Bills  of  lading  can  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  endorsement ;  the  endorsement 
transfers  all  rights  and  liabilities  under 
the  bill  of  lading  of  the  original  holder 
or  consignee. 

Bill  of  Sale,  a  formal  instrument  for 
the  conveyance  or  transfer  of  personal 
chattels,  as  household  furniture,  stock  in 
a  shop,  shares  of  a  ship.  It  is  often  given 
to  a  creditor  in  security  for  money  bor¬ 
rowed,  or  obligation  otherwise  incurred, 
empowering  the  receiver  to  sell  the  goods 
if  the  money  is  not  repaid  with  interest 
at  the  appointed  time  or  the  obligation 
not  otherwise  discharged. 

Billaud- V arenne  Cb  i  y  5_v  &_r 3  n ) » 

Jac  ques  Nico¬ 
las,  a  noted  French  revolutionist,  was 
born  at  Rochelle  in  175G ;  died  in  Haiti 
in  1819 ;  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  the 
murders  and  massacres  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  Bastille  ;  voted  im¬ 
mediate  death  to  Louis  XVI ;  and  offici¬ 
ated  as  president  of  the  Convention  in 
Oct.,  1793.  In  1795,  on  a  reaction  having 
taken  place  against  the  ultra  party, 
he  was  arrested  and  banished  to  Cay¬ 
enne. 

.lvrnlrpr  a  financial  agent  or 
Ui  UJAC  ,  money-dealer,  who  dis¬ 
counts  or  negotiates  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory-notes,  etc. 

flliomW  a  department  of  the 
Clldlliuei,  Court  of  Session  in 

Scotland,  in  which  one  of  the  judges  offi¬ 
ciates  at  all  times  during  session  and 
vacation.  All  proceedings  for  summary 
remedies,  or  for  protection  against  im¬ 
pending  proceedings,  commence  in  the 
bill-chamber,  such  as  interdicts.  The 
process  of  sequestration  or  bankruptcy 
also  issues  from  this  department  of  the 
court. 


'letinP*  a  m°fie  feeding  and 

o’  lodging  soldiers  when  they 
are  not  in  camp  or  barracks  by  quarter¬ 
ing  them  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  town. 
The  necessity  for  billeting  occurs  chiefly 
during  movements  of  the  troops  or  when 
any  accidental  occasion  arises  for  quar¬ 
tering  soldiers  in  the  town  which  has  not 
sufficient  barrack  accommodation. 


Billet-molding',  an  ornament  com- 
mon  in  Norman 
architecture,  consisting  of  an  imitation  of 
billets,  or  round  pieces  of  wood,  placed 
in  a  hollow  molding  with  an  interval 
between  each  two  usually  equal  to  their 
own  length. 

Bill-fish.  tbe  £ar‘Pike  or  long-nosed 
’  gar  ( Lepidosteus  osseus) ,  a 
fish  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  the 
United  States  ;  but  the  name  is  also  given 
to  other  fishes. 

Bill-hook.  ®ee  Bill  (cutting  instru¬ 
ment). 

■Rilliardc  (bil'yerdz),  a  well-known 
-DlliiclIUb  gRme^  probably  (like  its 

name)  of  French  origin,  played  with  ivory 
balls  on  a  flat  table.  Various  modes  of 
play,  constituting  many  distinct  games, 
are  adopted,  according  to  the  tastes  of 
the  players,  some  being  more  in  favor  in 
one  country,  some  in  another.  The  stand¬ 
ard  American  table  is  of  oblong  shape  5 
by  10  feet,  though  more  commonly  the 
size  is  4y2  by  9  feet.  In  England  the 
table  is  6  by  12  and  has  six  holes  at  the 
corners  and  sides  called  pockets.  In  the 
French  table,  the  kind  now  commonly  used 
in  America,  there  are  no  pockets.  Each 
player  is  provided  with  a  cue  to  strike 
the  balls.  The  cue  is  a  wooden  rod  from 
4  or  5  to  6  or  8  feet  long,  rounded  in  form, 
and  tapering  gradually  from  1J  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  butt  to  %  inch  or  less 
at  the  point,  which  is  tipped  with  leather 
and  rubbed  with  chalk  to  make  the  stroke 
smooth.  In  the  three-ball  game  two 
players  engage.  Each  has  a  white  ball, 
and  a  red  ball  is  common  to  the  two. 
This  was  called  caram  by  the  French  and 
became  cannon  in  England,  and  carom  in 
the  United  States.  When  the  game  has 
commenced  the  player  is  at  liberty  to 
strike  at  either  his  opponent’s  ball  or  the 
red,  and  continues  to  play  as  long  as  he 
succeeds  in  scoring.  The  whole  of  an 
uninterrupted  run  of  play  is  called  a 
break.  In  the  four-ball  game  it  is  much 
easier  to  make  points,  the  larger  number 
of  balls  offering  more  opportunities  for 
successful  caroms.  There  are  many  rules 
connected  with  the  game  which  must  be 
omitted  here.  By  “  nursing  ”  the  balls, 
keeping  them  together  near  the  cushions, 
extraordinary  runs  have  been  made  by 
billiard  experts.  Scores  of  500  and  more 
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points  are  on  record.  After  the  ordi¬ 
nary  game  the  most  favorite  varieties  are 
pyramids  and  pool.  These  are  played  on 
pocket  tables.  The  former  is  so  called 
from  the  position  in  which  the  balls  are 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  game.  It 
is  played  with  fifteen  balls ;  and  the  object 
of  the  players  is  to  try  who  will  pocket, 
or  *  pot,’  the  greatest  number  of  balls. 
Pool  is  also  a  game  of  ‘  potting,’  but  is 
played  somewhat  differently.  It  is  a  fa¬ 
vorite  game  with  those  who  play  for 
stakes,  insomuch  that  it  may  be  considered 
almost  exclusively  a  gambling  game.  It 
embraces  an  indefinite  number  of  players, 
each  of  whom  is  provided  with  a  ball  of 
a  different  color  from  any  of  the  others. 
They  play  in  succession,  and  each  tries 
to  pot  his  opponent’s  ball.  If  he  succeeds 
with  one  he  goes  on  to  the  next ;  if  he 
fails  another  player  takes  his  turn,  play¬ 
ing  first  on  the  ball  of  the  last  player. 
There  are  thus  two  points  which  a  pool- 
player  has  to  aim  at :  to  pot  as  many  balls 
as  possible,  and  to  keep  his  ball  in  a  safe 
position  relatively  to  that  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  player,  as  the  player  whose  ball  is 
potted  has  to  pay  the  penalty  prescribed 
by  the  game. 


Billina  (bil'ings),  a  city,  capital  of 
®  Yellowstone  Co.,  Montana, 
238  miles  E.  by  s.  of  Helena.  Cattle  and 
sheep  raising  are  the  chief  industries, 
this  city  being  one  of  the  most  important 
interior  wool  markets  of  the  country. 
Pop.  10,031. 

Billingsgate  (k  *  i'i n  s  z-s  a  t) ,  the 

billing  agciLC  principal  fish-market 


of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  a  little  below  London  Bridge. 
It  has  been  frequently  improved,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1852  and  again  in  1874-76. 
From  the  character,  real  or  supposed,  of 
the  Billingsgate  fish-dealers,  the  term 
Billingsgate  is  applied  generally  to  coarse 
and  violent  language. 

Billington  (bning-tun),  Elizabeth 
°  the  most  distinguished 
singer  of  her  day  in  England,  born  about 
1768  in  London,  died  in  Italy  in  1818. 
She  made  her  debut  as  an  operatic  singer 
in  Dublin,  and  afterwards  appeared  at 
Covent  Garden.  She  visited  France  and 
Italy,  and  Bianchi  composed  the  opera 
of  Inez  de  Castro  expressly  for  her  per¬ 
formance  at  Naples.  In  1802-11  she  sang 
in  Italian  opera  in  London,  and  having 
amassed  a  handsome  fortune  she  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1811. 

BilliOIl  (bil'yun),  in  Britain  and  Ger¬ 
many  the  designation  for  a 
million  of  millions,  in  the  United  States 
and  France  for  a  thousand  millions.  A 
similar  difference  of  usage  exists  in  re¬ 
gard  to  trillion ,  quadrillion,  etc. 


or  Blitong  (ble-tong'),  a 
Dutch  East  Indian  island 
between  Banca  and  the  s.  w.  of  Borneo, 
of  an  irregular  subquadrangular  form, 
about  40  miles  across.  It  produces  iron 
and  tin,  and  exports  sago,  cocoanuts, 
pepper,  tortoise-shell,  trepang,  edible 
bird’s-nests,  etc.  Its  tin  deposits  are  of 
much  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1812  by  the  Sultan  of  Palem- 
bang,  but  in  1824  it  was  given  up  to  the 
Dutch.  Pop.  about  42,000. 

Billon  (biron).  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  silver,  in  which  the 
former  predominates,  used  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  for  coins  of  low  value,  the  object 
being  to  avoid  the  bulkiness  of  pure  copper 
coin. 

3 j]Jv_|)0y  a  flat-bottomed,  b  1  u  ff- 
*  *  9  bowed  vessel,  rigged  as  a 

sloop,  with  a  mast  that  can  be  lowered 
so  as  to  admit  of  passing  under  bridges. 
Bil'ina  an  oasis  °f  the  Sahara  about 
9  half  way  between  Fezzan  and 

Bornu. 

Bilnvi  (be-lox'e),  a  city  of  Missis- 

xjiiuAi  g.ppi  Qn  the  Gulf  of  Mexico> 

with  shipyards,  and  a  large  trade  in  oys¬ 
ters,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Here  was 
made  the  first  French  settlement  in  this 
region.  Pop.  7988. 

Bilsa.  See  Bhilsa. 


Billiton, 


Bilston  (foil's tun),  a  town  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  forming  part 
of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton  ;  it  has  extensive  manufactories 
of  hardware.  Pop.  (1911)  25,681. 

Bimetallism  <b*;in » Hz  m>.  that 

system  of  coinage  which 
recognizes  coins  of  two  metals  (silver  and 
gold)  as  legal  tender  to  any  amount;  or 
in.  other  words,  the  concurrent  use  of 
coins  of  two  metals  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium,  the  ratio  of  value  between  the  two 
being  arbitrarily  fixed  by  law.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  by  advocates,  of  the  system  that 
by  fixing  a  legal  ratio  between  the  value 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  using  both  as 
legal  tender,  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
the  metals  are  avoided,  while  the  prices 
of  commodities  are  rendered  steadier. 
The  system  of  bimetallism  has  been  set 
aside  in  most  commercial  countries  in 
favor  of  a  single  gold  standard.  The 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the  latest 
countries  to  adopt  this,  passing  a  law  in 
1900  making  gold  the  sole  standard,  the 
gold  dollar  being  the  monetary  unit. 

Bimlipatam  (bim-li-pa-tam'),  a  sea- 
^  ,  Port  of  India,  Madras 

Presidency,  with  a  brisk  trade. 

Binab  (be-n&b'),  a  town  of  Persia 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  orchards  and  vineyards,  55  miles  s.  s. 
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Binary 


Binturong 


w.  from  Tabreeze,  and  8  miles  E.  of  Lake 
Urumiya.  Pop.  about  20,000. 

Binary  (brna-ri),  twofold;  double. — 
*  Binary  compound,  in  chemis¬ 
try,  a  compound  of  two  elements,  or  of  an 
element  and  a  compound  performing  the 
function  of  an  element,  or  of  two  com¬ 
pounds  performing  the  function  of  ele¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  laws  of  com¬ 
bination. — Binary  theory  of  salts,  the 
theory  which  regarded  all  salts  as  being 
made  up  of  two  oxides,  an  acid  oxide 
and  a  basic  oxide ;  thus  sodium  carbon¬ 
ate  as  made  up  of  soda  (Na20)  and 
carbon  dioxide  (C02). — Binary  star,  a 
double  star  whose  members  revolve  round 
a  common  center  of  gravity. 

Binche  (bansh),  a  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  Hainaut,  with  manufac¬ 
tures  of  lace,  pottery,  etc.  Pop.  11,- 
427. 

Bindrabund.  See  Brindaban. 


"RindwPArl  the  common 

±»maweea,  plants  of  the 


name  for 
genus  Con¬ 
volvulus ,  especially  of  C.  arvensis,  and 
also  of  plants  of  the  allied  genus  Calys- 
tegia,  especially  C.  soldanella .  and  C. 
sepium.  The  black  bryony  is  called 
black  bindweed;  Smilax  is  called  rough 
bindweed.  Soldnum  dulcamara  (the 
bittersweet)  is  the  blue  bindweed  of 
Ben  Jonson. 

"Rin  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 

®  ’Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  a  district  producing  ex¬ 
cellent  wines.  The  Mausethurm  or 
Mouse-tower  in  the  middle  of  the  river  is 
the  scene  of  the  well-known  legend  of 
Bishop  Hatto.  Pop.  (1905  )  9950. 
EinP’bam  (bing'am),  John  A.,  lawyer 
o  and  legislator,  born  in  Penn¬ 

sylvania  in  1815 ;  died  in  1900.  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840,  elected  to  Congress  in 
1854,  and  re-elected  for  several  terms, 
serving  16  years.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  debater.  In  1868  he,  with  Thaddeus 
Stephens,  were  made  a  committee  to  im¬ 
peach  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  managers  who  conducted  the  im¬ 
peachment  trial. 

Rina’/Tiarn  Joseph,  an  English  writer, 

-Ding  iid/iil,  born  .n  1(j68  died  .n  1723 . 

distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  devoted  his  attention  partic¬ 
ularly  to  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  He 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  university  for 
alleged  heterodoxy,  but  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Headbourn-Worthy,  near 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Havant,  near  Portsmouth.  His  great 
work,  Origines  Ecclesiastics,  or  Anti¬ 
quities  of  the  Christian  Church ,  in  10 
vols.,  was  published  1708-1722. 


Binghamton  (bing'am-ton),  a  city, 

-DingiicUlllUlI  capital  of  Broome  Co  ? 

New  York,  at  the  junction  of  the  Che¬ 
nango  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  215  miles 
N.  w.  of  New  York  city.  It  is  the  seat 
of  several  collegiate  institutions,  of  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
homes  for  orphan  children.  There  is 
also  a  state  armory.  It  has  an  extensive 
flour  and  lumber  trade,  and  important 
manufactures,  cigar-making,  the  leading 
industry,  being  surpassed  in  only  two 
other  cities  of  the  United  States.  It  lies 
in  a  butter  and  cheese  making  district. 
Pop.  48,443. 

Binff'lev  a  mar*ket  town,  W.  Riding 
&  J 1  of  Yorkshire,  15  miles 
w.  n.  w.  of  Leeds,  with  considerable  man¬ 
ufactures  of  worsted,  cotton,  paper,  and 
iron.  Pop.  18,759. 

Bindley  Ward,  the  Garrick  of  the 
&  J  ’  Dutch  stage,  was  born  at 
Rotterdam  in  1755,  of  English  parents; 
died  at  the  Hague  1818;  in  1799  he 
made  his  debut  on  the  stage  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  almost  from  the  first  took  his 
place  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  not 
only  in  the  Dutch  theaters,  but  also  in 
those  which  performed  French  plays  in 
Amsterdam  and  the  Hague. 

Binnacle  (bin'a-ki)  or  bittacle,  a 

case  or  box  on  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  near  the  steering  apparatus,  con¬ 
taining  the  compass  and  lights  by  which 
it  can  be  read  at  night. 

Binnev  Horace,  born  in  Philadelphia 
in  1780;  died  in  1875,  was  a 
prominent  lawyer,  for  many  years  leader 
of  the  Pennsylvania  bar.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1833  to  1835. 
Binney,  Thomas,  a  popular  independ- 
J  9  ent  preacher,  theologian,  and 
controversialist,  born  at  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  1798 ;  died  1874 ;  a  voluminous 
writer. 


Binocular  (bl-nok  u-lar) .  a  field-glass 

or  opera-glass,  or  a  micro¬ 
scope  suited  for  viewing  objects  with 
both  eyes  at  once. 


Binomial  (bl-no'mi-al),  in  algebra,  a 
quantity  consisting  of  two 
terms  or  members,  connected  by  the  sign 
+  or  — .  The  binomial  theorem,  is 
the  celebrated  theorem  given  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  for  raising  a  binomial  to 
any  power,  or  for  extracting  any  root 
of  it  by  an  approximating  infinite  series. 


Bin'tane*  an  !slanc*  tbe  Dutch  East 

o’ Indies,  at  the  s.  extremity 
of  the  Malay  Peninsula ;  area  450  sq. 
miles ;  yields  catechu  and  pepper. 
Binturonp*  (hin'tur-ong  ;  Arc  tictis 
®  binturong) ,  a  carnivo¬ 
rous  animal  of  the  civet  family,  with  a 


Binue 


Bir 


prehensile  tail,  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago. 


BillUe  (bin'-q-e).  See  Benue. 


"Rin-"Rin  (be'o-be'o) ,  the  largest  Chilean 
u  u  river,  rises  in  Lake  Huchuel- 
tui,  flows  in  a  N.  w.  direction  for  ISO 
miles,  and  falls  into  the  Pacific  at  the  city 
of  Conception.  It  gives  name  to  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  country,  with  nearly  100,000 
inhabitants ;  area  4158  sq.  miles. 

Biogenesis  °^°VKe‘si,s)’  th“ 'listory 

&  of  life  development  gener¬ 

ally  ;  specifically,  that  department  of 
biological  science  which  speculates  on  the 
mode  by  which  new  species  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  ;  properly  restricted  to  that  view 
which  holds  that  living  organisms  can 
spring  only  from  living  parents. 


Biography 


( bl-og'ra-fi ) i,  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  literature  which 


treats  of  the  individual  lives  of  men  or 
women  ;  and  also,  a  prose  narrative  de¬ 
tailing  the  history  and  unfolding  the  char¬ 
acter  of  an  individual  written  by  an¬ 
other.  When  written  by  the  individual 
whose  history  is  told  it  is  called  an 
autobiography.  This  species  of  writing 
is  as  old  as  literature  itself.  In  the  first 
century  after  Christ  Plutarch  wrote  his 
Parallel  Lives;  Cornelius  Nepos,  the 
Lives  of  Military  Commanders ;  and 
Suetonius,  the  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars.  Modern  biographical  literature 
may  be  considered  to  date  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  since  which  time 
individual  biographies  have  multiplied 
enormously.  Dictionaries  of  biography 
have  proved  extremely  useful,  Moreri’s 
Dictionnaire  Historique  et  Critique, 
1671,  being  perhaps  the  first  of  this 
class.  During  the  nineteenth  century 
were  published  the  Biographie  Univer- 
selle,  85  vols.,  1811-62 ;  Nouvelle  Bio¬ 
graphie  Generate,  46  vols.,  1852-66 ; 
Chalmers’s  General  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionary,  32  vols.,  1812-17 ;  Rose’s  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,  12  vols.,  1848-50 ; 
Lippincott’s  Pronouncing  Biographical 
Dictionary,  2  vols.,  1770:  Leslie  Stephen’s 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  com¬ 
pleted  in  62  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  January.  1885 ;  and  Ap¬ 
pleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphy,  6  vols.  (1887—89),  with  many 
other  less  voluminous  examples. 
BiolOS*V  (bi-ol'o-ji),  a  comprehensive 
term  for  those  departments 
of  science  that  treat  of  living  beings,  in¬ 
cluding  under  this  head  both  animals  and 
plants.  It  therefore  comprehends  both 
botany  and  zoology  in  all  their  branches 
and  details. 


Bi0H  (bi'on),  an  ancient  Greek  pastoral 
poet,  born  in  Smyrna,  or  in  its 


neighborhood ;  flourished  about  280  b.c. 
He  wrote  bucolic  and  erotic  poems, 
fragments  of  which  are  extant.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  Sicily,  where  he  was  poisoned. 

Bioplasm.  See  Protoplasm. 


Biot  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French 

mathematician  and  physicist,  born 
at  Paris  in  1774  ;  died  there  in  1862.  He 
became  professor  of  physics  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France  in  1800,  in  1803  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1804  was 
appointed  to  the  Observatory  of  Paris, 
in  1806  was  made  member  of  the  Bureau 
des  Longitudes,  in  1809  became  also  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physical  astronomy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris.  In  connection  with  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
he  visited  Britain  in  1817.  He  is  es¬ 
pecially  celebrated  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  circular  polarization  of  light.  Be¬ 
sides  numerous  memoirs  contributed  to 
the  Academy  and  to  scientific  journals, 
he  wrote  Essai  de  Geometrie  Analytique; 
Traite  de  Physique  Experimentale  et  Ma- 
thematique;  and  Traite  Elementaire  de 
Physique  Experimentale  as  well  as 
works  on  the  astronomy  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Indians,  and  Chinese. — His 
son,  Edouard  Constant  (born  1803, 
died  1850),  was  an  eminent  Chinese 
scholar. 

Billed  (bi'ped)’  an  animal  having  two 
1  feet,  applied  to  man  and  birds, 
indicating  their  mode  of  progression 
rather  than  the  mere  possession  of  two 
limbs. 

Bipennis  (bi-pen'is),  a  double-headed 
°  axe,  the  weapon  usually  seen 
depicted  in  the  hands  of  the  Amazons 
in  ancient  works  of  art. 

BlPlaPP  (bl'plan) ,  a  flying  machine 

-Dipicuie  composed  of  two  gliding 

planes  connected  together  by  upright 
stays,  the  operator  and  machinery  being 
on  the  lower  plane.  See  Aeroplane. 

Bi'pOllt  ^or  PIPONTINE)  Editions, 
1  famous  editions  of  the  classic 

authors,  printed  at  Zweibrucken  (Fr. 
Deux  Ponts,  L.  Bipontium ),  in  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate.  The  collection 
forms  50  vols.  8vo,  begun  in  1779.  It 
was  finished  at  Strasburg. 


Biquadratic  (^nSuad-"rat^ n  Equa' 

1  tion,  in  algebra,  an 

equation  raised  to  the  fourth  power,  or 
where  the  unknown  quantity  of  one  of  the 
terms  has  four  dimensions.  An  equation 
of  this  kind  when  complete  is  of  the  form 
#4+ A«?34-B#2-!-Ca?-]-D— O,  where  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  denote  any  known  quantities 
whatever. 


Bir  or  Bireh-jik,  a  town  of  Asiatic 
’  Turkey,  62  miles  N.  E.  Aleppo,  on 


ROUGIER’S  VOISIN  BIPLANE  RISING  FROM  THE  GROUND 


ANTOINETTE  MONOPLANE,  WRIGHT  BIPLANE  AND  VOISIN  BIPLANE 

Three  of  the  best  known  types  of  aeroplanes  in  flight. 


Birague 


Bird 


the  Euphrates,  at  the  point  where  the 
great  caravan  route  from  Syria  to  Bag¬ 
dad  crosses  the  river.  Pop.  est.  2000  to 
10,000. 

"RivacmA  (be-rag),  RenIs  de,  born  at 
uiidguc  Milan  in  1507:  died  in  1583. 
He  sought  an  asylum  in  France  from  the 
hostility  of  Louis  Sforza,  and  became  a 
cardinal  and  chancellor  of  France.  He 
was  a  party  in  the  secret  council  at 
which  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
was  organized ;  and  he  was  generally 
believed  to  have  repeatedly  employed 
poison  to  rid  himself  and  his  patroness, 
Catharine  de’  Medici,  of  persons  who 
stood  in  their  way. 

or  Beerbhoom  (ber'b'hom), 
a  district  of  British  India, 
in  the  Bardw&n  division,  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernorship  of  Bengal ;  area,  1756  sq. 
miles ;  rich  in  copper.  The  capital,  of  the 
same  name,  has  about  10,000  population. 
Chief  manufactures,  silk  and  lacquered 
wares. 

Birch  a  genus  trees,  order 

Betulaceag,  which  com  prises 
only  the  birches  and  alders,  which  inhabit 
Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  common  birch  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  north,  and  on  high  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  and  only  one  or  two  other 
species  of  trees  approach  so  near  to  the 
north  pole.  There  are  two  varieties 
natives  of  Britain,  Betula  alba ,  and  B. 
alba  pendula,  or  weeping-birch,  the  latter 
a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  wood  of  the 
birch,  which  is  light  in  color  and  firm 
and  tough  in  texture,  is  used  for  chairs, 
tables,  bedsteads,  and  the  woodwork  of 
furniture  generally,  also  for  fish-casks 
and  hoops,  and  for  smoking  hams  and 
herrings,  as  well  as  for  many  small  ar¬ 
ticles.  In  France  wooden  shoes  are  made 
of  it.  The  bark  is  whitish  in  color, 
smooth  and  shining,  separable  in  thin 
sheets  or  layers.  Fishing-nets  and  sails 
are  steeped  with  it  to  preserve  them.  In 
some  countries  it  is  made  into  hats, 
shoes,  boxes,  etc.  In  Russia  the  oil  ex¬ 
tracted  from  it  is  used  in  the  preparation 
of  Russian  leather,  to  which  it  imparts 
its  well-known  scent.  In  Lapland  bread 
has  been  made  from  it.  The  sap,  from 
the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a 
kind  of  agreeable  wrine,  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  tree  being  tapped  during 
wrarm  .weather  in  the  end  of  spring  or 
beginning  of  summer,  when  the  sap  runs 
most  copiously.  The  dwarf  birth.  Betula 
nana,  a  low  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high 
at  most,  is  a  native  of  all  the  most 
northerly  regions.  Betula  lenta,  the 
cherry-birch  of  America,  and  the  black 
birch  (B.  nigra)  of  the  same  country, 


Birbhum, 


produce  valuable  timber,  as  do  other 
American  species.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  yellow  birch  (B.  lutea  or  excelsa ) 
w'hich  attains  the  height  of  80  feet.  It 
is  named  from  its  bark  being  of  a  rich 
yellow  color.  The  paper  birch  of  Amer¬ 
ica  ( B .  papyracea)  has  a  bark  that  may 
be  readily  divided  into  thin  sheets  almost 
like  paper.  From  it  the  Indian  bark 
canoes  are  made. — Birch  Beer  is  an 
artificial  non-fermented  sweet  liquid  of 
a  wine-red  color,  flavored  writh  birch. 
Bimll  Samuel,  orientalist,  born  in 
y  London  in  1813 ;  died  in  1885. 
He  entered  the  British  Museum  as  assis¬ 
tant  keeper  of  antiquities  in  1836,  and  ul¬ 
timately  became  keeper  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  antiquities.  He  was  spe¬ 
cially  famed  for  his  capacity  and  skill  in 
Egyptology,  and  was  associated  with 
Baron  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Egypt,  con¬ 
tributing  the  philological  portions  relat¬ 
ing  to  hieroglyphics.  His  principal  works, 
besides  numerous  contributions  to  the 
transactions  of  learned  societies,  to  en¬ 
cyclopaedias,  etc.,  include  Gallery  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  1842 ;  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Hieroglyphics.  1857 ;  Egypt  from  the 
Earliest  Times,  1875,  and  others. 

Birch  Thomas,  an  industrious  histo- 
9  rian  and  biographer,  born  in 
London  in  1705 ;  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  1766.  He  took  orders  in  the 
church  in  1730,  and  obtained  in  1732  a 
living  in  Essex.  In  1734  he  engaged  with 
others  in  waiting  the  General  Historical 
and  Critical  Dictionary,  founded  on  that 
of  Bayle,  and  completed,  in  ten  vols.  fol., 
in  1741.  He  subsequently  obtained  vari¬ 
ous  preferments  in  the  church.  He  wrrote 
numerous  other  works  and  was  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Birch-Pf eiff er  *  bir*-pfi'fr ) »  Char- 
lotte,  a  German 

dramatist  and  actress,  born  in  Stutt¬ 
gart  in  1800 ;  died  at  Berlin  in  1868. 
She  married  Dr.  Birch  of  Copenhagen  in 
1825,  and  obtained  great  success  as  a 
performer  and  author.  She  wTas  for  some 
years  manager  of  the  Zurich  theater, 
and  latterly  of  the  Hoftheater  in  Berlin. 
She  wrote  several  novels  and  some 
seventy  plays. 

Bird  Edward,  an  English  painter,  born 
9  at  Wolverhampton  in  1772 ;  died 
at  Bristol  in  1819.  He  became  an  acade¬ 
mician  in  1815.  He  excelled  in  historical 
and  genre  subjects.  Among  his  chief  pic¬ 
tures  are  the  Surrender  of  Calais,  Death 
of  Eli,  and  Field  of  Chevy  Chase. 

Bird  Robert  Montgomery,  author, 
9  born  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in 
1805;,  died  in.  1854.  He  became  a  doctor 
in  Philadelphia,  wrote  for  Edwin  Forrest 
the  tragedy  The  Gladiator;  also  Ora - 


Bird-bolt 


Birds’-nests 


loosa ,  published  Calaver ,  a  Romance  of 
Mexico  and  other  novels,  and  in  1847  be¬ 
came  joint  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
North  American  and  United  States 
Gazette. — His  son  Frederick  M.  Bird, 
born  1838,  died  1908,  became  professor 
of  psychology  in  Lehigh  University  in 
1881,  and  edited  Lippincott  s  Magazine 
1893-99. 

■Riv/1  Virklf  a  short,  thick,  blunt  arrow 
for  shooting  at  birds  from 

a  crossbow. 

Rird no  11  an  instrument  for  imitating 
x>ii  UOdii,  tj3e  cry  birds  in  order  to 

attract  them  so  that  they  may  be 
caught. 

Bird-catching  Spider,  *pplfe£mto 

gigantic  spiders  of  the  genera  Mygdle 
and  Epeira,  more  especially  to  the  Mygdle 
avicularia ,  a  native  of  Surinam  and  else¬ 
where  which  preys  upon  insects  and 
small  birds  which  it  hunts  for  and 
pounces  on.  It  is  about  two  inches 
long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  black ;  its 
feet  when  spread  out  occupy  a  surface 
of  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Ri-rd -pliprrv  a  species  of  cherry  ( Pru - 
-DiiU  Liiciiy,  nm  Padua),  &  very  orna¬ 
mental  tree  in  shrubberies  from  its 
purple  bark,  its  bunches  of  white  flowers, 
and  its  berries,  which  are  successively 
green,  red,  and  black.  Its  fruit  is  nau¬ 
seous  to  the  taste,  but  is  greedily  eaten 
by  birds.  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet-work.  It  is  common  in  the 
native  woods  of  Sweden  and  Scotland. 
Rird-limp  a  viscous  substance  used 
u  for  entangling  birds  so  as 

to  make  them  easily  caught,  twigs  being 
for  this  purpose  smeared  with  it  at  places 
where  birds  resort.  It  is  prepared  from 
holly-bark,  being  extracted  by  boiling ; 
also  from  the  viscid  berries  of  the  mistle¬ 
toe. 

Bird  of  Paradise,  ^UeTeot 

family  of  birds  of  splendid  plumage 
allied  to  the  crows,  inhabiting  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
family  includes  eleven  or  twelve  genera 
and  a  number  of  species,  some  of  them 
remarkably  beautiful.  The  king  bird  of 
paradise  ( Paradisea  regia )  is  possibly 
the  most  beautiful  species,  but  is  rare. 
It  has  a  magnificent  plume  of  feathers, 
of  a  delicate  yellow  color,  coming  up 
from  under  the  wings,  and  falling  over 
the  back  like  a  jet  of  water.  The 
feathers  of  the  P.  major  and  P.  minor 
are  those  chiefly  worn  in  plumes.  These 
splendid  ornaments  are  confined  to  the 
male  bird. 

Bird  Pepper.  See  Capsicum. 


Birds.  See  Ornithology. 

R-Iv/I  cpaH  seed  for  feeding  cage-birds, 
Jjll  u-accuj  especially  the  seed  of  Pha- 

laris  canariensis,  or  canary-grass. 

RirrUe.PVP  a  name  of  germander 
1311 U  &  CJCJ  speedwell  ( Veronica  cha- 
mccdrys. 

Bird’s-eye  limestone, 

Silurian  rocks  of  North  America,  ap¬ 
parently  equivalent  to  the  Llandeilo 
Beds,  so  called  from  the  dark  circular 
markings  which  stud  many  portions  of 
its  mass,  and  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  impressions  of  a  fucoid  ( Phytopsis 
cellulosus),  others  regarding  them  as  the 
filled-up  burrows  of  marine  worms. 

Bird’s-eye  Maple, 

sugar-maple  when  full  of  little  knotty 
spots  somewhat  resembling  birds’  eyes, 
much  used  in  cabinet-work. 
Bird’s-eye  View,  th,e  representation 

J  5  of  any  scene  as  it 

would  appear  if  seen  from  a  considerable 
elevation  right  above. 

Bird’s-foot,  a  common  name  for  sev- 
f  eral  plants,  especially 
papilionaceous  plants  of  the  genus  Or- 
nithopus ,  their  legumes  being  articulated, 
cylindrical,  and  bent  in  like  a  claw. 

Bird’s-foot  Trefoil,  ^mep  °fp  Jj" 

corniculdtus,  and  one  or  two  other  creep¬ 
ing  leguminous  plants  common  in  Britain. 
The  ordinary  bird’s-foot  trefoil  is  a  com¬ 
mon  British  plant,  and  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia,  North 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  is  a  useful 
pasture-plant. 

a  name  popularly  given 
jjiiu  &  t0  several  plantSf  as  Mo_ 

notropa  uniflora,  Indian  pipe  or  Bird’s- 
nest,  a  yellowish-white  plant,  common  in 
woods  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and  west 
to  Illinois.  Monotropa  Hypopitys,  a 
parasitic  ericaceous  plant  growing  on  the 
roots  of  trees  in  fir  woods,  the  leafless 
stalks  of  which  resemble  a  nest  of  sticks ; 
and  Asplenium  Nidus,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  fronds  grow,  leaving  a  nest¬ 
like  hollow  in  the  center. 

Birds’-nests,  e?ible’  the/^es7t,s  of7^e 

9  salangane  ( Colloca  It  a 
fuciphdga )  and  other  species  of  swifts 
(or  swiftlets)  found  in  the  Indian  seas. 
They  are  particularly  abundant  in  the 
larger  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swal¬ 
low’s  nest,  is  found  in  caves,  particularly 
on  the  seashore,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  fibrous,  imperfectly  concocted  isinglass. 
When  procured  before  the  eggs  are  laid 
the  nests  are  of  a  waxy  whiteness  and 


CATBIRD  AND  YOUNG 

This  catbird  is  so  named  because  of  its  disagreeable  note,  which  resembles  the  cry  of  a  kitten  in  distress. 
Like  the  mocking-bird  it  is  able  to  mimic  the  songs  of  other  birds.  A  further’characteristic  is  that  it 
unhesitatingly  attacks  the  common  black  snake,  with  which  it  is  at  enmity  as  a  home  robber. 


YOUNG  CROWS 

Crows  are  very  common  both  in  Europe  and  America.  There  are  a  number  of  species,  some  of  which  are 
easily  tamed  and  may  be  taught  to  articulate  words.  All  crows  are  marked  for  their  intelligence. 


Birds  of  Passage 


Birmingham 


are  then  esteemed  most  valuable ;  when 
the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs  they  are  of  sec¬ 
ond  quality ;  when  the  young  are  fledged 
and  flown,  of  third  quality.  They  appear 
to  be  composed  of  a  mucilaginous  sub¬ 
stance  secreted  by  special  glands,  and  not, 
as  was  formerly  thought,  made  from  a 
glutinous  marine  fucus  or  sea-weed.  The 
Chinese  consider  the  nests  as  a  great 
stimulant  and  tonic,  and  it  is  said  that 
about  8%  millions  of  them  are  annually 
imported  into  Canton. 

Birds  of  Passage,  “gj  ^  mi- 

season  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer,  or 
from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  climate,  di¬ 
vided  into  summer  birds  of  passage  and 
winter  birds  of  passage.  Such  birds 
always  breed  in  the  country  to  which  they 
resort  in  summer,  i.  e.  in  the  colder  of 
their  homes.  Among  European  summer 
birds  of  passage  are  the  cuckoo,  swallow, 
etc.  In  America  the  robin  is  a  familiar 
example.  See  Migration  of  Animals. 

Birds  of  Prev  the  Accipiters  or 
£>11  Ub  Ui  rL*J>  Raptores,  including 

vultures,  eagles,  hawks  or  falcons,  buz¬ 
zards,  and  owls. 


Bird-spider. 


See  Bird-catching  Spi¬ 
der. 


Bireme  (bl'rem),  an  ancient  vessel 
with  two  banks  or  tiers  of 
oars ;  trireme,  one  with  three  tiers ;  quad- 
rireme,  one  with  four ;  quinquereme,  one 
with  five. 

Biren(bg'ren)’or  Bi'ron,  Ernest  John 
von,  Duke  of  Courland,  born  in 
1687 ;  died  1772 ;  was  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor.  He  gained  the  favor  of  Anna, 
Duchess  of  Courland  and  niece  of  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia,  and  when  she  as¬ 
cended  the  Russian  throne  (1730)  Biren 
was  loaded  by  her  with  honors,  and  in¬ 
troduced  at  the  Russian  court.  He  was 
made  Duke  of  Courland  in  1737,  and  con¬ 
tinued  a  powerful  favorite  during  her 
reign,  freely  indulging  his  hatred  against 
the  rivals  of  his  ambition.  He  caused 
11,000  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
double  that  number  to  be  exiled.  On  the 
death  of  Anna  he  became  regent,  but  he 
wras  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1741.  On  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  throne  she 
permitted  his  return  to  Russia,  and  in 
1763  the  duchy  of  Courland  was  restored 
to  him. 


Biretta  birretta,  beret'ta  (m- 
J  ret'a),  an  ecclesiastical  cap 
of  a  square  shape  with  stiff  sides  and  a 
tassel  at  top,  usually  black  for  priests, 
violet  for  bishops,  and  scarlet  for  car¬ 
dinals. 

"RirVhppV  (birk'bek),  George,  the 
founder  of  mechanics’  insti¬ 


tutes,  born  at  Settle,  Yorkshire,  in  1776 ; 
4—2 


died  at  London  in  1841.  He  studied  med¬ 
icine  at  Edinburgh  ;  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  natural  and  experimental  philos¬ 
ophy  in  the  Andersonian  Institute  at 
Glasgow  in  1799,  where  he  successfully 
established  a  class  for  mechanics.  In 
1806  he  settled  as  a  physician  in  London, 
and  in  1822  founded  the  London 
Mechanics’  Institute,  now  known  as  the 
Birkbeck  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti¬ 
tution. 


Birk-pTrfVM  (bir'ken-felt),  an  outlying 
.uii2vciiiciu  prindpality  belonging  to 

Oldenburg,  surrounded  by  the  Rhenish 
districts  of  Coblentz  and  Treves :  area 
312  sq.  m. ;  pop.  43,409.  It  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  town  of  the  same  name. 

PirVpnliAaH  (bir'ken-hed) ,  a  borough 
£>II  KeimedU.  of  Englandi  in  Cheshire, 

on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  opposite 
Liverpool.  It  has  commodious  docks  with 
a  lineal  quay  space  of  over  9  miles,  and 
a  complete  system  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion  for  the  shipment  of  goods  and  direct 
coaling  of  steamers.  The  principal  indus¬ 
tries  are  shipbuilding  and  engineering 
Its  commerce  is  in  all  respects  a  branch 
of  that  of  Liverpool.  The  communication 
with  Liverpool  is  by  large  steamboats 
and  by  a  railway  tunnel  under  the  bed  of 
the  Mersey  4 y2  miles  long  including  the 
approaches,  21  feet  high,  26  feet  wide, 
the  roof  being  about  30  feet  below  the  bed 
of  the  river ;  cost  $6,250,000.  Pop. 
(1911),  130,832. 

Birminp,'ham  (bir'ming-ham) ,  a  city, 
-Dinning  ndin  capital  of  jefferson 

County,  Alabama,  and  the  most  important 
seat  of  the  iron  industry  in  the  South, 
is  95  miles  N.  n.  w.  of  Montgomery,  and 
in  the  center  of  an  important  coal  and 
iron-mining  region.  Iron  Mountain,  6 
miles  distant,  contains  very  rich  hematite 
deposits.  The  city  has  numerous  blast 
furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  etc., 
and  its  population  increased  from  3000 
in  1880  to  38,415  in  1900  and  132,685  in 
1910. 


■RlVm  Trip’ll  am  a  great  manufactur- 
-Dir  mingiidin,  ing  city  of  Bngiand> 

situated  on  the  small  river  Rea  near  its 
uated  on  the  small  river  Rea  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Tame,  in  the  n.  w.  of 
Warwickshire,  with  suburbs  extending 
into  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire ; 
112  m.  n.  w.  of  London,  and  97  s.  e.  of 
Liverpool.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
hardware  manufacture  in  Britain,  pro¬ 
ducing  metal  articles  of  all  kinds  from 
pins  to  steam-engines.  It  manufactures 
firearms  in  great  quantities,  swords, 
jewelry,  buttons,  tools,  steel  pens,  locks, 
lamps,  bedsteads,  gas-fittings,  sewing- 
machines,  articles  of  papier-mache,  rail¬ 
way-carriages,  etc.  The  quantity  of  solid 


Birnam 


Birthright 


gold  and  silver  plate  manufactured  is 
large,  and  the  consumption  of  these  metals 
in  electroplating  is  very  great.  Japan¬ 
ning,  glass  manufacturing,  and  glass- 
staining  or  painting  form  important 
branches  of  industry,  as  also  does  the 
manufacture  of  chemicals.  At  Soho  and 
Smethwick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
the  famous  works  founded  by  Boulton 
and  Watt,  who  there  manufactured  their 
first  steam-engines,  and  where  gas  was 
first  used,  plating  perfected,  and  numer¬ 
ous  novel  applications  tried  and  experi¬ 
ments  made.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  Town  Hall,  a  handsome  building 
of  the  classic  style,  the  Free  Library  (of 
which  the  central  part  was  burned  in 
1879,  when  the  irreplaceable  Shakespere 
library,  and  the  collection  of  books,  prints, 
etc.,  bearing  on  the  antiquities  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  were  destroyed),  the  Midland 
Institute  and  Public  Art  Gallery,  the 
Council  House,  etc.  The  finest  ecclesi¬ 
astical  building  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  a  noble  Gothic  structure.  The 
principal  educational  establishments  are 
Queen’s  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  col¬ 
lege  (at  Oscott)  ;  the  Mason  Scientific 
College ;  the  Free  Grammar  School ;  and 
a  school  of  art  and  design.  Birmingham 
is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  in  872,  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Book  (1086)  by  the  name  of 
Bermengeham.  Another  oid  name  of  the 
town  is  Bromwycham,  a  form  still  pre¬ 
served  very  nearly  in  the  local  pronunci¬ 
ation  Brummagem.  It  became  a  city  by 
royal  grant  in  1888.  The  population  is 
(1911)  525,960. 

Bir'nam,  a  ln  Perthshire,  Scotland. 

7  lo24  feet  high,  once  covered 
by  the  royal  forest  immortalized  by 
Shakespere  in  Macbeth. 


Bir'ney,  jAMES 


G..  abolitionist,  was 
,.  b°rTn  in  Kentucky  in  1792; 

died  in  1857.  In  1834  he  emancipated  his 
slaves  and  advocated  the  abolition  of 
S?ve5/-,  Se,ttlm?  Cincinnati,  he  edited 
Jhe  Philanthropist,  its  oflice  being  mobbed 
several  times  and  finally  destroyed.  In 
1«40  and  1844  he  was  candidate  of  the 
Liberty  party  toy  president,  his  candi¬ 
dacy  (1844)  depriving  Henry  Clav  of  the 
electora1  votes  of  New  York  and  Michigan, 
thereby  electing  Polk. 

Birr.  See  Parsonstown. 


Birs  Nimrud, 


a  famous  mound  in 
Babylonia,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Euphrates.  6  miles  s.  w.  of 
Hillah,  generally  regarded  as  the  remains 
of  the  Biblical  Tower  of  Babel. 

Bir'^tal  a  mlning  and  manufacturing 
•’  town  of  Yorkshire,  England. 
It  has  woolen  mills.  Pop.  7117. 


'Rirfli  or  Labor,  in  physiology,  is  the 
L  act  by  which  a  female  of  the 
class  Mammalia  brings  one  of  her  own 
species  into  the  world.  When  the  foetus 
has  remained  its  due  time  in  the  womb, 
and  is  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  a  sep¬ 
arate  existence,  it  is  extruded  from  its 
place  of  confinement,  in  order  to  live  the 
life  which  belongs  to  its  species,  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  mother.  The  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  is  very  different  in  different  animals, 
but  in  each  particular  species  it  is  fixed 
with  much  precision.  At  the  end  of  the 
thirty-ninth  or  the  beginning  of  the  for¬ 
tieth  week  the  human  child  has  reached 
its  perfect  state,  and  is  capable  of  living 
separate  from  the  mother ;  hence  follows 
in  course  its  separation  from  her ;  that 
is,  the  birth.  Contractions  of  the  womb 
gradually  come  on,  which  are  called,  from 
the  painful  sensations  accompanying 
them,  labor-pains.  The  contractions  of 
the  womb  take  place  in  the  same  order  as 
the  enlargement  had  previously  done,  the 
upper  part  of  it  first  contracting,  while 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  enlarges  and 
grows  thin,  and  the  vagina  becomes  loose 
and  distensible.  By  this  means  the  foetus, 
as  the  space  within  the  womb  is  gradually 
narrowed,  descends  with  a  turning  motion 
towards  the  opening,  and  some  time  after 
the  head  of  the  child  appears  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  soon  follows.  An  arti¬ 
ficial  birth  is  that  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  help  of  art,  with  instruments  or 
the  hands  of  the  attendant.  Premature 
birth  is  one  which  happens  some  weeks 
before  the  usual  time ;  namely,  after  the 
seventh  and  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month.  Late  birth  is  a  birth  after  the 
usual  period  of  forty  weeks.  Although 
this  is  considered  the  usual  time  for  legiti¬ 
mate  births,  the  practice  of  the  English 
law  courts  is  to  allow  a  longer  time  when 
the  opinions  of  the  faculty,  or  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case,  are  in  favor  of 
a  protracted  gestation.  In  Scotland  a 
child  born  after  the  tenth  month  is  ac¬ 
counted  illegitimate.  Abortion  and  mis¬ 
carriage  take  place  when  a  foetus  is 
brought  forth  so  immature  that  it  cannot 
live.  They  happen  from  the  beginning  of 
pregnancy  to  the  seventh  month,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  third  month. 
Abortion  is  the  term  given  to  premature 
expulsion  before  the  third  month  of  ges¬ 
tation,  miscarriage  from  the  third  to  the 
seventh  month. 

Birth  Mark.  See  Neevus. 

Birtll'rig’ht  anv  riSht  or  privilege  to 
®  *  which  a  person  is  entitled 

by  birth,  such  as  an  estate  descendible  by 
law  to  an  heir  or  civil  liberty  under  a 
free  constitution.  See  Primogeniture. 
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Birthroot 


Bishop 


"Riv+Ti'rnni  a  name  of  Trillium  erec- 
■“iiLiiiUUL,  turn  and  other  American 
plants  of  the  same  genus,  having  roots 
said  to  be  astringent,  tonic,  expectorant, 
and  antiseptic. 

■Ri ( Aristolochia  clematltis), 
1511X11  WOrX  a  European  shrub  so 
called  from  the  supposed  services  of  its 
root  when  used  medically  in  parturition. 
"Rica r>r>ia  (be-s&ch'a),  an  Italian  town, 
Dlbdttid,  prov.  of  Avellino  (Principato 
Ultra),  30  m.  e.  n.  e.  of  Avellino  in  the 
Apennines.  Pop.  7439. 

"R-j qq PfiniYlft  (bis-ak-kwe'n5) ,  a  town 
msdoqumu  o£  Sicily>  prov>  Paiermo. 

Pop.  9016. 

‘RiQalnao’av  (bis-al-n&g'ar) .  a  town 

msainagar  of  India>  120  mnes 

N.  n.  w.  of  Baroda.  has  manufacturers  of 
cotton  and  a  transit  trade.  Pop.  20,000. 

■R-ioalrmr  (bS-sal-p&r'),  a  town  of 
Dlodip  ILi  India>  N  w  Provinces,  24 

in.  east  of  Bareli.  Pop.  10,000. 

'Ri opa v  (bis'ka;  Spanish  Vizcaya),  a 
province  of  Spain  near  its 
northeast  corner,  one  of  the  three  Basque 
provinces  (the  other  two  being  Alva  and 
Guipuzcoa) ,  area  836  sq.  miles.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  generally  mountainous ;  the  most 
important  mineral  is  iron,  which  is  ex¬ 
tensively  worked ;  capital  Bilbao.  Pop. 
311,361. 

■RiopoxT-  Bay  of,  that  part  of  the  At- 
j  lantic  which  lies  between  the 
projecting  coasts  of  France  and  Spain, 
extending  from  Ushant  to  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  celebrated  for  its  dangerous  navi¬ 
gation. 

"Ricppo*liP  (be-shel'ya) ,  a  seaport  of 
DlbLcglie  Italy,  province  of  Bari,  on 

the  w.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  in  general  badly  built.  The 
neighborhood  produces  good  wine  and  ex¬ 
cellent  currants.  Pop.  30,885. 

"Ri  cpTi  of  (bish'of ) ,  Karl  Gustav,  Ger- 
xixouiiuj.  man  chemist  and  geologist ; 

born  at  Niirnberg  in  1792  ;  died  at  Bonn 
in  1870.  He  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Bonn  in  1822.  He  published 
in  London,  1841.  Researches  on  the  In¬ 
ternal  Heat  of  the  Globe  (in  English)  ; 
but  his  chief  work  is  the  Lehrbuch  der 
Chemischen  mid  Physikalischen  Geologie , 
1847-54. 

■Ricplin-fF  (bish'of),  Theodor  Ludwig 
jjioLiiuii  Vilhelm,  German  anatomist 

and  physiologist,  born  in  Hanover  in 
1807 ;  died  at  Munich  in  1882.  He  be¬ 
came  professor  of  comparative  and  path¬ 
ological  anatomy  at  Bonn  in  1836 ;  of 
anatomy  at  Giessen  in  1844 ;  and  from 
1855  to  1878  he  occupied  the  chair  at 
Munich.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
treatises,  and  gained  distinction  by  his 
researches  in  embryology. 


"Risrll  wpilpu  (bish'vi-ler),  a  town  of 
-Discnwener  Germany,  Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine,  12  miles  N.  of  Strasburg,  on  the 
Moder,  with  flourishing  manufactures  of 
cloth.  A  great  hop  market  is  held  there 
in  the  autumn.  Pop.  7897. 

■R-jopnif  (bis'ket;  Fr.  ‘  twice-baked  ’),  a 
kind  of  hard,  dry  bread  which 
is  not  liable  to  spoil  when  kept.  Biscuits 
are  either  fermented  or  unfermented,  the 
kinds  in  ordinary  use  being  generally  fer¬ 
mented,  while  the  unfermented  biscuit  is 
much  used  at  sea,  and  hence  called  sea- 
biscuit.  More  than  a  hundred  different 
sorts  of  biscuit  are  manufactured,  and 
owing  to  the  immense  demand  manual 
labor  has  long  since  been  superseded  in 
the  larger  works  by  machinery.  In 
making  sea-biscuit  the  flour  is  mixed 
with  water,  converted  into  dough  by  a 
revolving  shaft  armed  with  knives, 
kneaded  with  rollers,  cut,  stamped,  con¬ 
veyed  on  a  framework  drawn  by  chains 
through  an  oven  open  at  both  ends,  and 
thence  passed  to  a  drying  room — all  with¬ 
out  being  touched  by  hand.  Two  thou¬ 
sand  lbs.  weight  of  biscuits  can  thus 
be  turned  out  of  a  single  oven  in  a  day 
of  ten  hours.  In  many  fancy  biscuits 
the  process  is  of  course  more  elaborate, 
but  even  in  these  machinery  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  Sea-biscuit  should  con¬ 
tinue  sound  for  eighteen  months  or  two 
years ;  its  nutritive  properties  are  to 
those  of  bread  as  eighteen  to  twenty-four. 
Meat  biscuits  are  made  of  flour  mixed 
with  the  soluble  elements  of  meat. 
■Ricpnif  in  pottery,  a  term  applied  to 
XUbuuib,  porceiain  an(j  other  earthen¬ 
ware  after  the  first  firing  and  before  glaz¬ 
ing.  At  this  stage  it  is  porous  and  used 
for  wine-coolers,  etc. 

THcp  (bez),  a  keen  northerly  wind  prev- 
■L,AOC  alent  in  the  north  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Biseglie.  See  Bisceglie. 

■Ri  eL  a -pin  (bi-sha-ren') ,  a  race  inhabit- 
•DlbllcUm  jng  Nukia,  between  the  Nile 

and  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Bedouins,  and  living  by  pasturage.  They 
are  Mohammedans  by  religion;  in  char¬ 
acter  they  are  said  to  be  cruel  and  treach¬ 
erous.  Personal  property  does  not  exist 
among  them,  the  family  or  the  tribe  hav¬ 
ing  the  ownership. 

■RiohnTmTIV  (bish-nu-por'),  a  town  of 
UlSHnupuI  India,  Bankura  district  of 

Bengal,  with  manufactures  of  cottons  and 
fine  silk  cloth  and  a  brisk  trade.  Pop. 
about  18,000. 

■RicLrm  the  highest  of  the  three  orders 
.Dibiiup,  jn  ^  Christian  ministry — 
bishops,  priests,  and  deacons — in  such 
churches  as  recognize  three  grades.  The 
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name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  epis- 
kopos,  meaning  literally  an  overseer, 
through  the  A.  Saxon  biscop ,  bisceop. 
Originally  in  the  Christian  church,  the 
name  was  used  interchangeably  with  pres¬ 
byter  or  elder  for  the  overseer  or  pastor 
of  a  congregation ;  but  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  a  position  of  special  author¬ 
ity  was  held  by  the  pastors  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  communities  belonging  to  certain 
places,  and  the  name  of  bishop  became 
limited  to  these  by  way  of  distinction. 
There  is  much  that  is  doubtful  or  disputed 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  episcopal 
office.  Roman  Catholics  and  many  others 
hold  that  it  is  of  divine  ordination  and  ex¬ 
isted  already  in  apostolic  times ;  and  they 
maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical 
succession  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  or 
the  transmission  of  the  ministerial  author¬ 
ity  in  uninterrupted  succession  from 
Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  through  these 
from  one  bishop  to  another.  Presbyte¬ 
rians  deny  that  the  office  was  of  divine  or 
apostolic  origin,  and  hold  that  it  was  an 
upgrowth  of  subsequent  times  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for,  certain  of  the  presbyters  or 
pastors  acquiring  precedence  as  bishops 
over  others,  just  as  the  bishops  of  the 
chief  cities  (Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alex¬ 
andria,  Constantinople,  Rome)  obtained 
precedence  among  the  bishops  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  metropolitan  bishops ; 
while  the  bishop  of  Rome  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  head  of  the  church  and  the 
true  successor  of  Peter.  Already  in  the 
fifth  century  the  popes  had  begun  to  send 
to  the  newly-elected  metropolitan  bishops 
(now  called  archbishops)  the  pallium,  a 
kind  of  official  mantle,  as  a  token  of  their 
sanction  of  the  choice.  Two  centuries 
later  it  became  the  custom  to  consecrate 
bishops  by  investing  them  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  the  former  as  a  token  of 
marriage  with  the  church,  the  latter  as  a 
symbol  of  the  pastoral  office.  This  in¬ 
vestiture,  as  giving  validity  to  the  election 
of  the  bishops,  became  the  source  of  long- 
continued  contests  between  the  popes  and 
the  temporal  sovereigns  in  the  middle 
ages.  At  present  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  the  bishop  is  usually  elected  by 
the  presbyters  of  the  diocese,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  pope  and  of  the 
secular  power.  When  the  monarch  is 
Roman  Catholic  a  bishopric  may  be  in 
the  royal  gift,  subject  to  papal  approval. 
The  _  bishop  comes  next  in  rank  to  the 
cardinal.  His  special  insignia  are  the 
mitre  and  crosier  or  pastoral  staff,  a 
gold  ring,  the  pallium,  dalmatica,  etc. 
He  guards  the  purity  of  doctrine  in  his 
diocese,  appoints  professors  in  the  cleri¬ 
cal  colleges,  licenses  books  on  religious 
subjects,  ordains  and  appoints  the  clergy, 


consecrates  churches,  takes  charge  of  the 
management  of  funds  for  ecclesiastical 
or  pious  purposes,  etc.  The  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church  have  similar  functions, 
but  on  the  whole  less  authority.  They 
are  always  selected  from  the  monastic 
orders. 

In  the  Church  of  England  bishops  are 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  who,  upon 
request  of  the  dean  and  chapter  for  leave 
to  elect  a  bishop,  sends  a  conge  d'elire ,  or 
license  to  elect,  with  a  letter  missive, 
nominating  the  person  whom  he  would 
have  chosen.  The  election,  by  the  chap¬ 
ter,  must  be  made  within  twelve  days, 
or  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleases.  A  bishop,  as  well  as 
an  archbishop,  has  his  consistory  court 
to  hear  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  makes 
visits  to  the  clergy,  etc.  He  consecrates 
churches,  ordains,  admits,  and  institutes 
priests ;  confirms,  suspends,  excommuni¬ 
cates,  grants  licenses  for  marriage,  etc. 
He  has  his  archdeacon,  dean,  and  chap¬ 
ter,  chancellor,  and  vicar-general  to  as¬ 
sist  him.  In  all,  the  bishops  of  England 
now  number  thirty-six  (several  new  bish¬ 
oprics  having  been  recently  established). 
In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ireland  there  are  twelve  bishops,  and 
seven  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church. 
There  are  also  about  eighty  British  co¬ 
lonial  and  missionary  bishops  belonging 
to  the  Anglican  Church.  Of  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  there  are  about  150  in 
the  British  dominions.  In  the  United 
States  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
has  over  one  hundred  bishops,  the  R. 
Catholic  Church  ninety.  In  the  States 
there  are  also  the  bishops  of  the  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  Church,  over  twenty  in 
number. 

Bishops  in  partibus  infidelium  (in  parts 
occupied  by  the  infidels),  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  are  bishops  consecrated 
under  the  fiction  that  they  are  bishops  in 
succession  to  those  who  were  the  actual 
bishops  in  places  where  Christianity  has 
become  extinct  or  almost  so  through  the 
spread  of  Mohammedanism,  as  in  Syria, 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  Such  titles  are  given  to  mission¬ 
ary  .  bishops  in  countries  imperfectly 
Christianized,  and  were  formerly  given  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  Britain, 
the  bishop  of  the  northern  district  of 
Scotland,  for  instance,  up  to  1878  having 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Nicopolis. 

Suffragan  bishops  are  bishops  conse¬ 
crated  to  assist  other  bishops  in  overtak¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  their  dioceses,  though 
any  bishop  is  a  suffragan  in  relation  to 
his  archbishop. 

Bishop,  £  beverage  made  by  pouring 
hot  or  cold  red  wine  upon  the 
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pulp  and  peel  of  oranges,  and  spicing  and 
sugaring  to  taste.  If  white  wine  is  em¬ 
ployed  it  is  known  as  Cardinal;  if  Tokay, 
it  is  termed  Pope. 

"Ri^Tirm  Isabella  K.,  traveler  and 
writer,  born  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  in  1853.  She  traveled  for  many 
years  in  America  and  Asia  and  in  1892 
was  elected  the  first  woman  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  She  lectured 
widely  and  engaged  in  philanthropic 
work,  building  five  hospitals  and  an 
orphanage  in  the  East.  She  wrote  Un¬ 
beaten  Tracks  in  Japan,  Korea  and  Her 
'Neighbors,  Among  the  Tibetans ,  The 
Yangtse  Valley  and  Beyond,  etc. 

BishOD  Sir  Henry  Rowley,  musical 
composer,  born  in  London  in 
1780,  and  trained  under  Bianchi,  com¬ 
poser  to  the  London  Opera  House.  From 
1809,  when  his  first  opera,  the  Circassian 
Bride,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
until  his  masque  The  Fortunate  Isles, 
written  to  celebrate  Queen  Victoria’s  mar¬ 
riage,  he  composed  about  a  hundred  works 
for  the  stage.  From  1810  to  1824  he 
acted  as  musical  composer  and  director  to 
Govent  Garden  Theater.  Shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  elected  Reid  professor 
of  music  in  Edinburgh  University  in 
1841,  and  in  1848  professor  of  music  in 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in 
1855. 

Bishop- Auckland,  «/„  ff; 

Durham ;  with  cotton-factories  and  en¬ 
gineering  works ;  and  important  coal¬ 
mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  here.  Pop. 
13,839. 

Bishop  Barnaby,  ^Mr^VwlieS 

see) . 

Bishop’s  Staff.  See  Crosier. 
Bishop-Stortford,  fan‘»w“c  °0fu  ft% 

Hertford,  on  the  river  Stort ;  trade  chiefly 
in  grain  and  malt.  Pop.  8723. 

Bishop- Wearmouth.  fandSunder~ 

'RitiTirm-'wrpprl  (JEgopodium  podagra- 
XH&IIUp  WCeU  via ) ,  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  Europe,  with  thrice-ternate  leaves 
and  creeping  roots  or  underground  stems, 
a  great  pest  in  gardens  from  its  vigorous 
growth  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of 
it :  called  also  Goutwort,  Herb  Gerard, 
etc. 

■R-ieio’narm  (be-se-nya'no),  a  town  of  S. 
Blliiglld  Italy,  province  of  Cosenza, 

the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  defended  by  a 
citadel.  The  place  was  thrown  in  ruins 
by  an  earthquake  in  Dec.,  1887. 


"Rkkarfl  or  Biskra  (bis'ka-ra  or  bis'- 
’  kra),  a  town,  of  Algeria,  the 
chief  military  post  of  the  Sahara,  with  an 
important  caravanserai.  The  oasis  of 
Biskra  contains  about  180,000  date  palms, 
with  groves  of  olives,  etc.  Pop.  of  oasis, 
10,413. 

Bismarck  (bfizS‘ar,t)>ria,eifty’  capilaI 

of  North  Dakota,  on  the 
Missouri  River  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
The  city  has  several  federal  institutions 
and  a  State  capital  and  penitentiary. 
Has  mills  and  machine  shops.  It  is  the 
supply  center  for  the  army  posts  and 
Indian  agencies  of  the  State.  Pop.  5443. 

Bismarck  Archipelago,  g^ennaby 

the  Germans  to  New  Britain,  New  Ire¬ 
land,  and  other  islands  adjoining  their 
portion  of  New  Guinea. 

Bismarck-Schonhaiisen(sb^“a^' 

hou-zen),  Otto  Eduard  Leopold, 
Prince  ;  born  of  a  noble  family  of  the 
‘Mark’  (Brandenburg),  at  Schonhausen, 
April  1,  1815 ;  studied  at  Gottingen,  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  Greifswald  ;  entered  the  army  and 


Prince  Bismarck. 

became  lieutenant  in  the  Landwehr. 
After  a  brief  interval  devoted  to  his 
estates  and  to  the  office  of  inspector  of 
dikes,  he  became  in  1846  a  member  of  the 
provincial  diet  of  Saxony,  and  in  1847  of 
the  Prussian  diet.  In  1851  he.  was  ap¬ 
pointed  representative  of  Prussia  in  the 
diet  of  the  German  Federation  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  where  with  brief  interruptions  he 
remained  till  1859,  exhibiting  the  highest 
ability  in  his  efforts  to  checkmate  Aus¬ 
tria  and  place  Prussia  at  the  head  of  the 
German  states.  From  1859-62  he  was 
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ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the 
latter  year,  after  an  embassy  to  Paris 
of  five  months’  duration,  was  appointed 
first  minister  of  the  Prussian  crown.  The 
Lower  House  persistently  refusing  to  pass 
the  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
army,  Bismarck  at  once  dissolved  it  (Oct., 
1862),  closing  it  for  four  successive  ses¬ 
sions  until  the  work  of  reorganization  was 
complete.  When  popular  feeling  had 
reached  its  most  strained  point  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  acted  as  a 
diversion,  and  Bismarck — by  the  skillful 
manner  in  which  he  added  the  duchies  to 
Prussian  territory,  checkmated  Austria, 
and  excluded  her  from  the  new  German 
confederation,  in  which  Prussia  held  the 
first  place — became  the  most  popular 
man  in  Germany.  As  chancellor  and 
president  of  the  Federal  Council  he  se¬ 
cured  the  neutralization  of  Luxembourg 
in  place  of  its  cession  by  Holland  to 
France ;  and  though  in  1868  he  withdrew 
for  a  few  months  into  private  life,  he 
resumed  office  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  A  struggle  between  Germany  and 
France  appearing  to  be  sooner  or  later 
inevitable,  Bismarck,  having  made  full 
preparations,  brought  matters  to  a  head 
on  the  question  of  the  Hohenzollern  candi¬ 
dature  for  the  Spanish  throne.  Having 
carried  the  war  to  a  successful  issue,  he 
became  chancellor  and  prince  of  the  new 
German  empire.  Subsequently,  in  1872, 
he  alienated  the  Roman  Catholic  party  by 
promoting  adverse  legal  measures  and  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Jesuits.  He  then  resigned  his 
presidency  for  a  year,  though  still  con¬ 
tinuing  to  advise  the  emperor.  Towards 
the  close  of  1873  he  returned  to  power,  re¬ 
taining  his  position  until  in  March,  1890, 
he  disagreed  with  Emperor  William  II, 
and  tendered  his  resignation.  In  1878  he 
presided  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  in  1880 
at  the  Berlin  Conference,  and  in  1884  at 
the  Congo  or  Colonial  Conference.  Died 
July  30,  1898. 

Bismuth.  (bis'muth),  a  metal  of  a 
silvery  white  color,  hard, 
brittle,  and  of  lamellar  texture.  It  occurs 
in  hexagons,  reticulated,  arborescent,  foli¬ 
ated  and  granular  forms.  Chemical  sym¬ 
bol  Bi ;  atomic  weight  210.  It  is  some¬ 
what  harder  than  lead  and  not  malleable, 
being  so  brittle  when  cold  as  to  break  easily 
under  the  hammer,  so  as  to  be  reducible 
to  powder.  Its  internal  face  or  fracture 
exhibits  large  shining  plates  variously 
disposed.  Its  streak  is  silver-white,  with 
a  reddish  tinge.  It  fuses  at  476°  Fahr., 
and  expands  considerably  as  it  hardens. 
It  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  It  is  often 
found  in  a  native  state,  crystallized  in 
rhombs  or  octahedrons,  or  in  the  form  of 
dendrites,  or  thin  lamime  investing  the 


ores  of  other  metals,  particularly  cobalt. 
Bismuth  is  used  in  the  composition  of 
pewter,  in  the  fabrication  of  printers’ 
types,  and  in  various  other  metallic 
mixtures.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of 
lead,  and  3  of  tin  constitute  the  fusible 
metal  sometimes  called  Newton’s,  from 
the  discoverer,  wThich  melts  at  202°  Fahr., 
and  may  be  fused  over  a  candle  in  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper  without  burning  the 
paper.  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  ink ;  and  a  derivative  from  it  is 
used  in  medicine.  A  special  feature  of 
interest  is  its  diamagnetic  property.  It 
is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.  The 
subnitrate  or  basic  nitrate  of  bismuth  is 
used  as  a  paint  and  as  a  cosmetic,  and  is 
known  as  Pearl  White  or  Pearl  Powder. 
Bisoil  (bi'sonor  biz'on),the  name  applied 
1  to  two  species  of  ox.  One  of  these, 
the  European  bison  or  aurochs  ( Bos 
bison  or  Bison  Europceus),  is  now  nearly 
extinct,  being  found  only  in  the  forests  of 
Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus.  The  other, 
or  American  bison,  improperly  termed 
buffalo  ( Bison  Americanas) ,  found  only 
in  the  region  lying  north  and  south  be¬ 
tween  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the 
Yellowstone  River,  and  in  parts  of  Kansas 
and  Texas.  It  has  become  extinct  in  the 
wild  state,  though  formerly  to  be  met 
with  in  immense  herds.  The  two  species 
closely  resemble  each  other,  the  American 
bison,  however,  being,  for  the  most  part, 
smaller,  and  with  shorter  and  weaker 
hindquarters.  The  bison  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  hump  or  projection  over  its 
shoulders,  at  which  point  the  adult 
male  is  almost  six  feet  in  height ;  and  for 
the  long,  shaggy,  rust-colored  hair  over 
the  head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the  body. 
In  summer,  from,  the  shoulders  back¬ 
wards,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  very 
short  fine  hair,  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet. 
The  tail  is  short  and  tufted  at  the  end. 
The  American  bison  used  to  be  much 
hunted  for  sport  as  well  as  for  its  flesh 
and  skin,  and  to  overhunting  its  de¬ 
struction  is  due.  There  remain  only  a 
few  small  herds  in  captivity.  The  flesh 
of  the  bison  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  by  hunters  and  travelers  as  su¬ 
perior  .  in  tenderness  and  flavor.  The 
hump  is  highly  celebrated  for  its  richness 
and  delicacy.  Their  skins,  especially  that 
of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the  Indian  fashion, 
with  the  hair  on,  made  admirable  de¬ 
fenses  against  the  cold,  and  were  known 
as  Buffalo  robes ;  the  wool  has  been 
manufactured  into  hats,  and  a  coarse 
cloth.  The  American  bison  has  been 
found  to.  breed  readily  with  the  common 
ox,  the  issue  being  fertile  among  them¬ 
selves. 


Bisque 


Bittern 


BiSQUe  (bisk),  a  kind  of  unglazed 
1  c  white  porcelain  used  for  statu¬ 
ettes  and  ornaments. 

'Riwao’nc  (bis-sa'gos),  a  group  of  about 

DIXiSC IgUb  thirty  iglands  near  the  w 

coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  between  lat.  10°  and  12°  n. 
The  largest,  Orango,  is  about  25  miles  in 
length,  and  most  of  them  are  inhabited 
by  a  rude  negro  race,  with  whom  some 
trade  is  carried  on.  Most  of  the  islands 
are  under  native  chiefs  nominally  vassals 
of  Portugal.  At  Bolama,  or  Bulama, 
once  a  British  settlement,  but  abandoned 
as  unhealthy  in  1793,  there  is  a  Portu¬ 
guese  town,  a  thriving  and  pleasant 
place,  the  seat  of  government  for  the 
Portuguese  possessions  in  this  quarter. 
Bis'sen  Wilhelm,  a  Danish  sculptor, 
*  born  in  1798 ;  died  in  1808. 
He  studied  at  Rome  under  Thorwaldsen, 
who  in  his  will  appointed  Bissen  to  com¬ 
plete  his  unfinished  works  and  take  charge 
of  his  museum.  Bissen’s  own  works  in¬ 
clude  a  classic  frieze  of  several  hundred 
feet  for  the  palace-hall  at  Copenhagen,  an 
Atalanta  hunting,  Cupid  sharpening  his 
arrows,  etc. 

Bissex'tile.  See  Leap-year. 

BiV'tnrt  ( Polygonum  Bistorta),  a 

-uia  tui  t  perennial  plant  of  the  buck_ 

wheat  family  (Polygonacese),  found  in 
Britain,  and  from  its  astringent  proper¬ 
ties  (it  contains  much  tannin)  sometimes 
used  medicinally.  It  bears  a  raceme  of 
flesh-colored  flowers,  and  may  be  met  with 
in  gardens.  It  is  also  called  adder’s-wort 
and  snakeweed,  from  being  a  supposed 
remedy  for  snake  bites. 

Bistoury  (bis'tu-ri),  a  surgical  imple- 
J  ment  for  making  incisions, 
of  various  forms. 

Bistre  or  Bister  (bis' ter),  a  warm 
9  brown  pigment,  a  burned  oil 
extracted  from  the  soot  of  wood,  especially 
beech.  It  furnishes  a  fine  transparent 
wash,  but  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  same 
fashion  as  sepia  and  Indian  ink  for  mono¬ 
chrome  sketches. 

"Ric'+ri+'z  a  town  of  Austria-Hungary, 
lutz,,  in  Transylvania;  in  medi¬ 
aeval  times  a  place  of  large  commerce. 
Pop.  12,081. 

Bisulnuggur,  Bisulpur.  fee  Bi- 

■gjf  the  part  of  a  bridle  which  goes 
,  into  the  mouth  of  a  horse,  and  to 
which  the  reins  are  attached. — Also  one 
of  the  movable  boring  tools  used  by  means 
of  the  carpenter’s  brace.  There  is  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  to  which  special 
names  are  given. 

"Ritlionr  Bithur  (bit-hor'),  or  Bit- 
Ulinoor,  TOOR,  a  town  of  India,  N.  w. 


Provinces,  12  miles  n.  w.  of  Cawnpore, 
on  the  Ganges,  long  the  abode  of  a  line  of 
Mahratta  chiefs,  the  last  of  whom  died 
without  issue  in  1851.  His  adopted  son, 
Nana  Sahib,  who  claimed  the  succession, 
was  the  instigator  of  the  massacre  at 
Cawnpore.  Pop.  (1901)  7173. 
BltTlvnifl  (bi-t  h  i  n'i-a),  an  ancient 

•Diinyiua  territory  in  the  N  w  of 

Asia  Minor,  on  the  Black  Sea  and  Sea 
of  Marmora,  at  one  time  an  independent 
kingdom,  later  a  Roman  province.  The 
cities  of  Chalcedon,  Heraclea.  Nicomedia, 
Nicaea,  and  Prusa  were  in  Bithynia.  In 
the  eleventh  century  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Seljuks,  and  in  1298  a  new  kingdom 
was  founded  there  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
of  which,  prior  to  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople,  Prusa  (Broussa)  was  the 
capital. 

Bit'lis.  See  Betlis. 

-p*j.  (be-ton'to),  a  town  of  Italy, 

Jjl Lull lu  province  of  Bari,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
The  environs  produce  excellent  wine. 
Pop.  30,617. 

Bit^rll  (bich),  a  German  town  in  the 
nortb  0f  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  a 
pass  of  the  Vosges,  and  having  a  strong 
citadel  on  a  hill.  Pop.  (1905)  4000. 

Bitter  Almond  the  bitter  variety  of 
-Diuei  21III1UI1U,  Amygdalns  commu¬ 
nis,  or  common  almond. 

Bitter-apple,  fh/^erag*ed  t0 

q„t.  a  tree,  Simarula  amdra , 
J31LICI  dMl,  a  natiye  Qf  the  Wegt  jn_ 

dies,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  as  a  tonic. 
Others  of  the  same  genus  have  also  the 
same  name,  S.  excelsa  of  Jamaica  having 
wood  almost  as  bitter  as  quassia,  and 
being  called  Jamaica  quassia. 

Bitterfeld  (bit'ter-felt),  town  in 
-DlbieiieiU  Prussian  saxony,  on  the 

Mulde,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  pot¬ 
tery,  etc.  Pop.  11,839. 

Bi ttpr-crrm rd  a  plnnt,  Citrullus 
.Dltiei  gOUIU,  coiocynthiSt  called 

also  Colocynth  (which  see). 
BittAr-h’ino’  the  Soulamea  amdra,  a 
Ullter  Km5>  tree  of  the  quassia 
order,  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas  and  Fiji 
Islands,  the  root  and  bark  of  which, 
bruised  and  macerated,  are  used  in  the 
East  as  an  emetic  and  tonic. 

Bitter  Lakes, 

Bit'tern  the  name  several  gralla- 
’  torial  birds,  family  Ardeidae 
or  herons,  genus  Botaurus.  The  common 
bittern  is  about  28  inches  in  length,  about 
44  in  extent  of  wing ;  general  color,  dull 
yellowish  brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of 
black  or  dark  brown ;  feathers  on  the 


Bittern 


Bivouac 


breast  long  and  loose ;  tail  short ;  bill 
about  4  inches  long.  It  is  remarkable  for 
its  curious  booming  or  bellowing  cry, 
from  which  come  the  provincial  names 
of  mircdrum  and  butter-lump,  etc.  The 
eggs  (greenish  brown)  are  four  or  five  in 
number.  The  little  bittern  is  not  more 
than  15  inches  in  length.  The  American 
bittern  ( B .  lentiginosus )  has  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  common  European  bit¬ 
tern,  but  is  smaller. 

Bit'tern  tbe  ®yrupy  residue  from 
9  evaporated  sea-water  after 
the  common  salt  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Epsom 
salt  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  of  Glauber’s 
salt  (sulphate  of  soda),  and  contains  also 
chloride  of  magnesium,  iodine,  and 

bromine. 

Bitter-nut,  \ of  North  America, 
7  of  the  walnut  order,  the 

Carya  arndra,  or  swamp-hickory,  which 

produces  small  and  somewhat  egg-shaped 
fruits,  with  a  thin,  fleshy  rind  ;  the  kernel 
is  bitter  and  uneatable. 

Bitter-rOOt  Lewisia  r  e  d  i  v  l  v  a,  a 
9  plant  of  Canada  and 

part  of  the  United  States,  order  Mesem- 
bryacese,  so  called  from  its  root  being 
bitter  though  edible,  and  indeed  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food  by  whites  as  well  as 
Indians.  From  the  root,  which  is  long, 
fleshy,  and  tapering,  grow  clusters  of  suc¬ 
culent  green  leaves,  with  a  fleshy  stalk 
bearing  a  solitary  rose-colored  flower  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  center,  and  remaining  open  only 
in  sunshine.  Flower  and  leaves  together, 
the  plant  appears  above  ground  for  only 
about  six  weeks. — California  bitter-root 
( Ecliinocystis  fabacea )  and  Natal  bitter- 
root  ( Gerrardanthus  macrorhiza )  both 
belong  to  the  gourd  family. 

Bit'ters,  a  liquor  (frequently  spiritu- 
'  ous),  in  which  bitter  herbs 
or  roots  have  been  steeped.  Gentian, 
quassia,  angelica,  bog-bean,  chamomile, 
hops,  centaury,  etc.,  are  all  used  for 
preparations  of  this  kind.  The  well- 
known  angostura  bitters  have  aromatic 
as  well  as  bitter  properties.  Bitters  are 
employed  as  stomachics,  anthelmintics, 
etc. 

Bitter-salt,  EPs°m  salt,  sulphate  of 
.  7  magnesia. 

Bltterspar,  rhombspar,  the  crystal- 

•  v  llzed  form  of  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone. 

Bittersweet,  wo°dy  nightshade, 

(see  Nightshade).  Samara 

Bittervetch,  a  name  applied  to  two 
rUor.fr..  r  \  n  kjnds  of  leguminous 
Wl  u  f  (a)  Ervum  ervilia,  a  lentil  culti- 
med  for  fodder ;  and  (6)  all  the  species 
of  Orobus,  e.g.  the  common  bittervetch  of 


Britain,  and  O.  tuberosus,  a  perennial 
herbaceous  plant  with  racemes  of  purple 
flowers  and  sweet,  edible  tubers. 

Bitterwood,  tbe.  timber,  of .  x#iopfo 

9  glabra  and  other  spe¬ 
cies  of  Xylopia,  order  Anonacese,  all  noted 
for  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  wTood. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  other  bitter 
trees,  as  the  bitter-ash. 

Bitterwort,  y.ellow7  gentian  (Gen- 

7  tidna  lutea) . 

Bitumen  (bi'tu'men),  a  substance  of  a 
resinous  nature,  composed 
principally  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  and 
appearing  in  a  variety  of  forms  which 
pass  into  each  other  and  are  known  by 
different  names,  from  naphtha,  the  most 
fluid,  to  petroleum  and  mineral  tar , 
which  are  less  so,  thence  to  maltha 
or  mineral  pitch,  which  is  more  or  less 
cohesive, .  and  finally  to  asphaltum  and 
elastic  bitumen  (or  elaterite),  which  are 
solid.  It  burns  like  pitch,  with  much 
smoke  and  flame.  It  consists  of  84  to  88 
of  carbon  and  12  to  16  of  hydrogen,  and 
is  found  in  the  earth,  occurring  prin¬ 
cipally  in  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and 
alluvial  formations.  It  is  a  very  widely 
spread  mineral,  and  is  now  largely  em¬ 
ployed  in  various  ways.  As  the  binding 
substance  in  mastics  and  cements  it  is 
used  for  making  roofs,  arches,  walls, 
cellar-floors,  etc.,  water-tight,  for  street 
and  other  pavements,  and  in  some  of  its 
forms  for  fuel  and  for  illuminating  pur¬ 
poses.  The  bricks  of  which  the  avails  of 
Babylon  were  built  are  said  to  have  been 
cemented  with  bitumen,  which  gave  them 
unusual  solidity. 

Bituminous  (bi-tu'mi-nus)  Shale  or 
Schist,  an  argillaceous 
shale  impregnated  with  bitumen  and  very 
common  in  the  coal-measures.  It  is 
largely  worked  for  the  production  of 
paraffin,  etc. 

BitziuS  (bit'se'us)i  Albert,  a  popular 
Swiss  author,  better  known 
by  his  pseudonym  of  Jeremias  Gotthelf, 
born  in  1797 ;  died  in  1854.  His  chief 
works  were  his  Scenes  and  Traditions  of 
the  Swiss,  1842-46;  Grandmother  Katy, 
1848;  Uli  the  Farm-servant,  and  Uli  the 
Farmer,  1850;  Stories  and  Pictures  of 
Popular  Life  in  Switzerland,  1851. 
Bi'valves(bi‘valJz);  molluscous  ani- 

.  mals  having  a  shell  consist¬ 

ing  of  two  halves  or  valves  that  open  by 
an  elastic  hinge  and  are  closed  by  mus¬ 
cles  ;  as  the  oyster,  mussel,  etc. 
BivOUaC  (biv'u-ak),  the  encampment 

soldiers  in  the  open  air 
« tents>  eacb  remaining  dressed  and 
with  his  weapons  at  hand.  It  was  the 
regular  practice  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionary  armies,  but  is  onlv  desirable 


Bixa 


Black-assize 


where  great  celerity  of  movement  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Bix'a.  See  Arnotto. 

(be-zer'ta),  or  Benzert,  a 
■°iZ,CAlcl  seaport  of  Tunis,  the  most 
northern  town  of  Africa,  with  an  arti¬ 
ficial  channel  26  feet  deep  communicating 
with  the  Lake  of  Bizerta,  a  fine,  deep, 
salt-water  lagoon  teeming  with  fish,  in¬ 
land  from  and  connected  with  which  is  a 
fresh-water  lake.  It  is  an  important 
naval  station  of  France.  The  country 
around  is  beautiful  and  fertile.  Bop., 
chiefly  Arab.,  about  12,000. 

"RipVhnP’  (byel'bog),  in  Slavonic  my- 
jjjcxuvg  thology  the  pale  or  white 
god,  as  opposed  to  Tchernibog,  the  black 
god,  or  god  of  darkness. 

■Rinriiphnrp*  (byewfne-borg),  a  sea- 
-Djoineuuig  port  of  Finland  in  the 

Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Pop.  (1904)  16,053. 
■Rinvncnn  Bjornstjerne  (byewrn'- 
gtyern  byewrn'son)t  a  Nor¬ 
wegian  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist,  born 
in  1832.  He  entered  the  University  of 
Christiania  in  1852,  and  he  speedily  be¬ 
came  known  as  a  contributor  of  articles 
and  stories  to  newspapers  and  as  a 
dramatic  critic.  From  1857  to  1859  he 
was  manager  of  the  Bergen  theater,  pro¬ 
ducing  during  that  time  his  novel  Arne 
and  his  tragedy  of  Halte  Hulda.  He  was 
at  Christiania  part-editor  of  the  Aften- 
blad  in  1860,  then  lived  several  years 
abroad,  and  in  1866  became  editor  of  the 
Norsk  Folkeblad.  In  1869-72  he  was 
co-director  of  a  Copenhagen  periodical, 
and  much  of  his  later  life  was  passed 
abroad.  The  democratic  tendencies  to  be 
found  in  his  novels  found  a  practical  out¬ 
come  in  the  active  part  taken  by  him  in 
political  questions  bearing  upon  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  peasantry  and  popular  represen¬ 
tation.  Among  his  tales  and  novels  are : 
Synnosve  Solbakken ;  The  F isher maiden  ; 
A  Happy  Boy ;  Railways  and  Church¬ 
yards.  Among  his  dramatic  pieces  are : 
The  Newly-Married  Couple ;  Mary  Stuart 
in  Scotland;  A  Bankruptcy,  etc.  He  also 
wrote  poems  and  songs.  He  died  in  1910. 

■Rinrnstiprrifl  (byewm'she  r-n  a), 
ornsij  ei  lid  Magnus  Frederick 

Ferdinand,  Count,  Swedish  statesman 
and  author,  born  1779 :  died  1847.  Hav¬ 
ing  entered  the  Swedish  army  and  risen 
to  be  colonel,  he  went  with  the  Swedish 
troops  to  Germany  in  1813  and  took  an 
active  part  in  military  and  political  opera¬ 
tions.  In  1826  he  was  made  a  count,  and 
in  1S28  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain, 
where  he  continued  till  1846.  He  pub¬ 
lished  works  on  British  Rule  in  the  East 
Indies,  on  the  Theogony,  Philosophy ,  and 
Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus ,  etc. 


Blaolr  the  negation  of  all  color,  the 
*  opposite  of  white.  There  are 
several  black  pigments,  such  as  ivory- 
black,  made  from  burned  ivory  or  bones ; 
lamp-black,  from  the  smoke  of  resinous 
substance  ;  Spanish-black,  or  cork-black , 
from  burned  cork,  etc. 

’Rlanlr  Jeremiah  S.„  born  in  Somer- 
9  set  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  1810 ; 
died  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1883.  He  became  a 
lawyer ;  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  in  1851  and 
1854 ;  was  Attorney-General  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  1857-60,  and  Secretary  of 
State  1860-61. 

TMopV  John,  author  and  editor,  was 
xiiaoJA,  tbe  gon  0£  a  Berwickshire  shep¬ 
herd,  and  born  in  1783.  After  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  lawyer’s  office,  first  in  Duns 
and  then  in  Edinburgh,  he  removed  in 
1810  to  London,  wThere  he  became  en¬ 
gaged  as  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  ultimately  rising  to 
be  its  editor.  He  retired  in  1843  and 
died  in  1855. 

"Rlarlr  Joseph,  a  distinguished  chem- 
jjicioiv,  jgt}  born  at  Bordeaux,  of  Scot¬ 
tish  parents,  in  1728 ;  died  in  1799.  He 
entered  Glasgow  University  and  studied 
chemistry  under  Dr.  Cullen.  In  1754  he 
was  made  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  at  Glasgow  in  1756,  and  again  at 
Edinburgh  in  1766.  In  his  Experiments 
on  Magnesia,  Quicklime  and  other  Alka¬ 
line  Substances,  he  made  known  his  im¬ 
portant  discovery  of  ‘  fixed  air  ’  (car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas),  in  which  he  preceded  the 
discoveries  of  Priestley,  Cavendish,  and 
Lavoisier  concerning  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere.  His  fame,  however, 
chiefly  rests  on  his  theory  of  ‘  latent 
heat,’  1757  to  1763.  He  died  in  1799. 
■RIcipV  William,  novelist,  born  at 
-DIcICJa,  Glasgow  in  1841,  first  studied 
art,  but  eventually  became  connected  with 
the  Glasgow  press.  In  1864  he  went  to 
London,  and  in  the  following  year  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Morning  Star,  for  which 
he  was  special  correspondent  during  the 
Franco-Austrian  war  of  1866.  His  first 
novel,  hove  or  Marriage ,  1867,  was  only 
moderately  successful,  but  his  In  Silk 
Attire,  Kilmeny,  the  Monarch  of  Mincing 
Lane ,  and  especially  A  Daughter  of  Heth 
(1871),  gained  him  an  increasingly  wide 
circle  of  readers.  After  a  period  of  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  the  Daily  News  he  re¬ 
sumed  the  waiting  of  fiction  and  added 
largely  to  his  list  of  novels.  He  died 
Dec.  10,  1898. 

Black  Art.  See  Magic. 

■RlarV-accizp  the  popular  name  of 
UidCK  dbbize,  a  fatal  pestilence 

which  broke  out  at  Oxford,  England,  at 


Black-band 


Black  Fly 


the  close  of  the  assizes  of  1577,  and  was 
considered  by  the  people  as  a  judgment  of 
heaven  on  a  cruel  sentence  passed.  From 
July  6  to  August  12  more  than  300  per¬ 
sons  died  in  or  near  Oxford,  including  the 
judges,  most  of  the  jurymen  and  many 
members  of  the  University. 

"Rloolr  hand  a  valuable  kind  of  clay 

uanu,  jron  stone  occurring  in 

beds  in  the  coal-measures,  and  containing 

10  or  15  or  even  30  per  cent  of  coaly 
matter.  Most  of  the  Scotch  iron  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  it. 

THor>V  Viaav  a  kind  of  beer  of  a  black 
CQ|or  an(j  SyrUpy  consist¬ 
ence  made  at  Dantzic. 

■RlonV  V»aa+1a  a  popular  name  for  the 
.DiaCK-ueeiie,  cockroach.  See  also 

Blapsidce. 

■Rl  q  pWiPvrv  a  popular  name  of  the 
ISiaCK  Derry,  bramble-berry  or  the 

plant  itself.  In  the  United  States  the 
fruit  has  been  largely  improved  by  cul¬ 
tivation  and  is  used  as  a  table  berry 
and  in  pastry  and  also  in  making  a 
blackberry  wine  and  brandy. 

"Rl  q  nlr/VnY,rl  ( T urdus  merula) ,  called 
JDldOK  U1IU  alg0  the  merl6t  a  well_ 

known  species  of  thrush,  common 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  thrush,  its  length  being  about 

11  inches.  The  color  of  the  male  is  a 
uniform  deep  black,  the  bill  being  an 
orange-yellow ;  the  female  is  of  a  brown 
color,  with  blackish-brown  bill.  The 
song  is  rich,  mellow,  and  flute-like,  but 
of  no  great  variety  of  compass.  Its  food 
is  insects,  worms,  snails,  fruits,  etc.  The 
blackbirds  or  crow  blackbirds  of  America 
are  quite  different  from  the  European 
blackbird,  and  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  starlings  and  crows.  See  Grow- black¬ 
bird,  The  red-winged  blackbird  (A^e- 
laius  phceniceus),  belonging  to  the  star¬ 
ling  family,  is  a  familiar  American  bird 
that  congregates  in  great  flocks. 

Black-boy,  »  °a“e.  for  the  grass-trees 
J  7  ( Xanthorrhaza )  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  yielding  a  gum  or  resin  called 
black-boy  resin  or  akaroid  resin. 
Black'hurn  a  manufacturing  town  and 
’  parliamentary  borough  of 
England,  Lancashire,  21  miles  n.  n.  w. 
from  Manchester.  It  has  a  free  gram¬ 
mar-school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1557  and  a  free  school  for  girls, 
founded  in  1765.  In  its  ownership  of 
public  utilities  it  is  prominent  among 
modern  municipalities.  Blackburn  is  one 
of  the  chief  seats  in  the  world  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  there  being  a  very 
large  number  of  mills  as  well  as  works 
for  making  cotton  machinery  and  steam- 
engines.  Coal  abounds  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  (1911)  133,064. 


■Rlarkcau  ^Vlvia  atricapilla )  an 

European  passerine  bird  of 
the  warbler  family,-  6  inches  long,  upper 
part  of  the  head  black,  upper  parts  of 
the  body  dark  gray  with  a  greenish  tinge, 
under  parts  more  or  less  silvery  white. 
The  female  has  its  hood  of  a  dull  rust 
color.  The  blackcap  is  met  with  in 
England  from  April  to  September.  It 
ranks  next  to  the  nightingale  for  sweet¬ 
ness  of  song.  The  American  blackcap  is 
a  species  of  titmouse  ( Pams  atncapil- 
lus)  so  called  from  the  coloring  of  the 
head.  , 

"RIqpV  PTinlk  a  soft  vanety  of  ar^ll_ 

-DldLxv  iaCeous  slate,  contain¬ 

ing  10  to  15  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  used 
for  drawing. 

TJIqaV  f!nnk  the  heathcock,  the  male 
JjlaOK  0j.  tke  black  grouse.  See 

Grouse. 


Foot  of  Black  Cock.  ( Tetrao  tetrix). 

Black  Death.  See  Plague. 

Black  Draught,  i&STS 

senna,  with  aromatics  to  make  it  palat¬ 
able. 

Blackfeet  Indians,?^ibeoTfn^^' 

7 1  c  a  n  Indians, 
partly  inhabiting  the  United  States, 
partly  Canada,  from  the  Yellowstone  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

Black'fish  ( Tautoga  Americana),  a 
fish  caught  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  coast,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Long  Island,  whence  large  supplies  are 
obtained  for  the  New  York  market.  Its 
back  and  sides  are  of  a  bluish  or  crow 
black ;  the  under  parts,  especially  in  the 
males,  are  white.  It  is  plump  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  much  esteemed  for  the  table, 
varying  in  size  from  2  to  12  lbs.  An¬ 
other  fish,  the  Gentroloplius  morio, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  on  the 
coasts  of  Western  Europe,  is  also  called 
blackfish.  It  belongs  to  the  mackerel 
family.  In  Scotland  the  term  is  applied 
to  foul  or  newly-spawned  fish.  In  Amer¬ 
ica  two  species  of  small  whale  of  the 
genus  Globioccphalus  also  get  this  name. 
Black  Fly,  the  name  of  two  flies 
7  {Isimulium  molestum  and 
8.  nocivum)  whose  bite  is  very  trouble¬ 
some  to  man  and  beast  in  the  Northern 
United  States  and  Canada. 


Black  Forest 


Blacklead 


Black  Forest (G™’  schwarz- 

wald) ,  fi  chain  of  hu* 
ropean  mountains  in  Baden  and  Wiir- 
temberg,  running  almost  parallel  with 
the  Rhine  for  about  85  miles.  The 
Danube,  Neckar,  Kinzig,  and  other 
streams  rise  in  the  Black  Forest,  which 
is  rather  a  chain  of  elevated  plains  than 
of  isolated  peaks ;  highest  summit,  Feld- 
berg,  4900  feet.  The  skeleton  of  the 
chain  is  granite,  its  higher  points  covered 
with  sandstone.  The  principal  mineral  is 
iron,  and  there  are  numerous  mineral 
springs.  The  forests  are  extensive, 
chiefly  of  pines  and  similar  species,  and 
yield  much  timber.  The  manufacture  of 
wooden  clocks,  toys,  etc.,  is  the  most 
important  industry,  employing  about 
40,000  persons.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
forest  are  quaint  and  simple  in  their 
habits,  and  the  whole  district  preserves 
its  old  legendary  associations. 

Black  Friars,  friars  °}  the  Vommi- 

,  can  order ;  so  called 

from  their  habit. 

TCI  ark  Pridav  the  name  given  to 

iiiacK  Friday,  two  days  of  financial 

disaster  in  American  history.  (1)  Sept. 
24.  1869,  when  a  panic  was  caused  in 
Wall  St.  by  the  daring  effort  of  Fisk 
and  Gould  to  corner  the  gold  market,  by 
buying  up  all  the  gold  in  the  New  York 
banks.  This  effort  was  frustrated  by  the 
government  issuing  gold.  (2)  Sept.  19, 
1873,  when  a  great  financial  crash  took 
place  in  the  New  lTork  Stock  Exchange, 
followed  by  the  panic  of  1873.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  name  of  Black  Friday  is  given 
to  two  similar  financial  panics. 

TClank  Piincri  an  order  of  parasitic 
tfiaCK  *  fungi  of  the  class  As- 

comycetes,  usually  black  in  color.  They 
include  the  ergot  of  rye,  the  black-knot 
of  the  plum-tree,  etc. 

TCIqpIt  was  a  term  used  in 

UiaCK  LrUara  the  sixteenth  century 
for  the  lowest  menials  of  a  noble  house, 
the  scullions  who  cleaned  pots  and  pans. 
It  was  also  applied  to  the  hangers-on 
of  an  army,  camp-followers,  then  a  vaga¬ 
bond  rabble.  In  its  present  form  of 
blackguard  it  indicates  a  man  of  very 
disreputable  character. 

TClank-crn-m  ( Nyssa  multiflora ,  order 
gum  Cornace£e)?  an  American 
tree,  yielding  a  close-grained,  useful 
wood  ;  fruit  a  drupe  of  blue-black  color, 
whence  it  seems  to  get  its  name  of 
‘  black  ’ ;  it  has  no  gum.  It  is  called 
also  pepperidge,  and  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Europe  as  an  ornamental  tree. 
TClarV  TTflwk  a  famous  chief  of  the 

isiacK  it awK,  gac  and  Fox  Indians> 

born  in  1767.  He  joined  the  British  in 
1812,  and  in  1831-32  opposed  the  re¬ 


moval  of  his  tribe  from  Illinois  and  Wis¬ 
consin  westward.  A  war  followed,  in 
which  the  Indians  were  soon  subdued. 
He  died  in  1838. 

TClark'lippfli  a  village  and  heath, 
JjldCK  nedtn,  England>  Kent,  about 

6  miles  s.  e.  of  London  Bridge.  The 
heath  contains  about  70  acres  within  its 
present  limits,  and  is  much  resorted  to 
by  pleasure  parties.  It  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  remarkable  events,  such 
as  the  insurrectionary  gatherings  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Cade  and  the  exploits  of 
various  highwaymen. 

Black  Hills,  ?.n  /e«io?  *? 

’  South  Dakota  and  N. 
E.  Wyoming,  rich  in  timber  and  miner¬ 
als,  especially  gold,  of  which  large  quan¬ 
tities  have  been  mined.  There  are  also 
large  deposits  of  tin,  but  in  a  form  not 
easily  reducible.  Harney’s  Peak,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  height,  is  7440  feet  high.  As  a 
grazing  country  this  region  has  no  su¬ 
perior,  and  .there  is  much  fertile  soil, 
while  the  climate  is  excellent.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Black  Hills  is  through  a 
region  of  inhospitable,  treeless  plains, 
with  water  too  alkaline  for  use.  This 
country  was  ceded  to  the  government  by 
the  Dakota  Indians  in  1875,  it  having 
been  previously  largely  invaded  by 
miners. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  chambe? 

20  feet  square,  in  the  old  fort  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  in  which,  after  their  capture  by 
Surajah  Dowlah,  the  whole  garrison  of 
146  men  were  confined  during  the  night 
of  June  21st,  1756.  Only  twenty-three 
survived.  The  spot  is  now  marked  by  a 
monument. 

BlflpklP  John  Stuart,  a  Scottish 
*  writer,  born  at  Glasgow  in 
1809 ;  died  in  1895.  He  passed  as  ad¬ 
vocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar  in  1834,  in 
which  year  appeared  his  metrical  trans¬ 
lation  of  Faust.  In  1841  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  chair  of  Latin  literature 
in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen — a  post 
held  by  him  until  his  appointment  to  the 
Greek  chair  at  Edinburgh  in  1852,  from 
which  he  retired  in  1882.  Both  in  writ¬ 
ing  and  upon  the  platform  his  name 
was  associated  with  various  educational, 
social,  and  political  movements.  Among 
his  works  are  his  Metrical  Translation, 
of  2Eschylus  (1850)  ;  Lays  and  Legends 
of  Ancient  Greece ,  etc.  (1857)  ;  Dis¬ 
course  on  Beauty  (1860)  ;  Lyrical 
Poems  (1860),  and  various  others  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value. 

Blackjack.  See  Blende. 

Blacklead.  See  Graphite. 


Blackletter 


Black  River 


Tllaplrlpf-f-PT’  the  name  commonly 
.Diacivieiier,  given  t0  the  Gothic 

characters  which  began  to  supersede  the 
Roman  characters  in  the  writings  of 
Western  Europe  towards  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  first  types 
were  in  blackletter,  but  these  were 
gradually  modified  in  Italy  until  they 
took  the  later  Roman  shape  introduced 
into  most  European  states  during  the 
sixteenth  century. 

a  list  of  bankrupts  or  other 
•Diauuiab,  parties  whose  names  are 

officially  known  as  failing  to  meet  pecu¬ 
niary  obligations,  wilfully  or  otherwise. 

Black'lock  Thomas>  a  blind  Scottish 

9  poet,  born  at  Annan  in 
1721.  He  published  a  volume  of  poems 
in  1746  and  subsequently  entered  the 
Scotch  ministry.  Died  in  1791. 

Blackmail,  a  certain  rate  of  money, 
9  corn,  cattle,  or  the  like, 
anciently  paid,  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  Scotland,  to  certain  men  who 
were  allied  to  robbers,  to  be  protected 
by  then  from  pillage.  It  was  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  subject 
of  legislation.  Blackmail  was  levied  in 
the  districts  bordering  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  the  United  States,  this  term 
is  applied  to  money  extorted  from 
persons  under  threat  of  exposure  in 
print  for  an  alleged  offense ;  hush- 
money. 

Black  Monday.  The  name  given  to 
.  _  .  J  two  days  of  disaster 

in  English  history,  both  of  them  singular¬ 
ly  being  an  Easter  Monday.  One  was 
in  1351,  when  many  people  perished  in 
consequence  of  a  tremendous  hailstorm  ; 
the  other  in  1361,  when  a  similar  great 
storm  fell  upon  the  army  of  Edward  III, 
then  lying  before  Paris,  causing  death  to 
many  men  and  horses. 

Black  Mountains,  the  group  in 
.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ’  North  Carolina 

which  contains  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Appalachian  system,  Clingman’s 
Peak  being  6701  ft.,  Guyot’s  Peak  6661. 
bee  Appalachian  Mountains. 
Black'more,  Richard  Doddridge, 
novelist,  born  at  Long- 

Tui?;  ESglanf  ia  J,823:  educated  it 
liverton  School  and  Exeter  College,  Ox- 

£?!2}  'Yhere  he  was  graduated  in  1S47.  In 

lfma>hmWas,  ealle,d  t0  the  bar  at  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  afterwards  practised 
as  a  conveyancer.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  engaged  m  literary  pursuits,  publish- 
'5,  seyeral  volumes  of  verse,  Poems  by 
MeUnter,  The  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea, 
etc.  Ihese  were  followed  by  novels  Clara 
Vaughan  (1864),  Cradock  Nowell  (1S6G) 


and  his  masterpiece  Lorna  Doone ,  a  Ro¬ 
mance  of  Exmoor  (1869).  This  work 
had  a  very  large  sale  and  is  classed 
among  the  great  novels  of  recent  times. 
The  Maid  of  Sker  (1872)  comes  next 
to  it  in  interest,  and  was  followed  by 
several  other  novels.  He  had  a  passion 
for  gardening,  and  plant  life  is  depicted 
in  his  books  with  force  and  truth.  He 
published  a  translation  of  Virgil’s  Geor¬ 
gies  (1862  and  1871).  lie  died  January 
21,  1900. 

"RlflpV'mnrA  Sir  Richard,  physician 

.BiacK  more,  and  writer  in’  4rse  and 

prose,  the  son  of  an  attorney  in  the 
county  of  Wilts;  entered  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  1668 ;  took  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Padua,  and  was  admitted  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
1687.  In  1695  he  published  his  heroic 
poem  Prince  Arthur,  and  two  years  later 
was  knighted  and  appointed  physician 
to  William  III.  A  ponderously  worthy 
man,  mediocre  as  a  poet,  he  became  the 
common  butt  of  the  day,  though  no 
amount  of  ridicule  was  sufficient  to  re¬ 
strain  his  desire  for  literary  distinction. 
His  Paraphrases  on  Job  (1700)  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Eliza,  an  Epic  in  Ten  Books 
(1705)  and  by  the  Nature  of  Man 
(1711).  His  poem  the  Creation  (1712) 
received  the  praise  of  Addison  and  John¬ 
son  ;  but  his  Redemption,  in  six  books 
(1722),  and  his  Alfred,  in  twelve  (1723), 
reverted  to  the  unrelieved  monotony  of 
his  earlier  style.  He  left  several  prose 
works  on  theology  and  medicine,  and 
died  in  1729. 

TllarVnnnl  a  much-frequented 
-DiaCK  pOOl,  watering-place  of  Eng¬ 
land,  on  the  coast  of  Lancashire,  be¬ 
tween  the  estuaries  of  the  Ribble  and 
Wyre.  It  consists  of  lofty  houses 
ranging  along  the  shore  for  about  3 
miles,  with  an  excellent  promenade  and 
carriage-drive ;  has  libraries  and  news¬ 
rooms,  two  handsome  promenade-piers,  a 
large  aquarium,  fine  winter-gardens,  etc. 
Pop.  58,376. 

Black  Prince,  the  son  of  Edward 
J  III.  See  Edward. 

Black-quarter,  a  kind  of  apoplectic 

...  .  7.  9  disease  which  attacks 

cattle,  indicated  by  lameness  of  the  fore¬ 
foot,  one  of  the  limbs  swelling,  and  after 
death  being  suffused  with  black  blood, 
which  also  is  found  throughout  the  body. 
Black  River,  or  Black  River,  a 
c  nr-  9  stream  which  rises  in 
efafQ  Qta°fA^1SS0Uri’  flows  through  that 

nF  Ifoo  ?d  ^nkanMas’  and  after  a  course 
of  nearly  400  miles  enters  White  River 

Hw?anSaS’  bein£,  Jts  largest  tributary, 
lhere  are  several  other  streams,  of 


Blackrock 


v 


Black  Walnut 


smaller  size,  in  the  United  States, 
known  by  the  same  name. 

’RlQplr'rnp'U’  a  town  of  Ireland,  on 
.DiaCK  rOCK,  Dublin  Bay>  about  5  miles 

from  the  capital ;  sea-bathing  and  residen¬ 
tial  locality. 

"RlarV-rnrl  England,  the  usher  be- 
iuu,  longing  t0  the  order  of  the 

Garter,  so  called  from  the  black  rod 
which  he  carries.  His  full  title  is  Gentle¬ 
man-usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  his 
deputy  is  styled  the  Yeoman-usher.  They 
are  the  official  messengers  of  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  either  the  gentleman-  or  the 
yeoman-usher  summons  the  Commons  to 


the  House  of  Lords  when  the  royal  assent 
is  given  to  bills  ;  and  also  executes  orders 
for  the  commitment  of  parties  guilty  of 
breach  of  privilege'  and  contempt. 
Black  Sea  (ancient  Pontus  Euxlnus) , 
a  sea  situated  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  bounded  by  the 
Russian,  Turkish  and  Balkan  countries, 
being  connected  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  the  Bosporus,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and 
Dardanelles,  and  by  the  Strait  of  Kertsch 
with  the  Sea  of  Azov,  which  is,  in  fact, 
only  a  bay  of  the  Black  Sea.  Area  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azov  about 
175,000  square  miles,  with  a  depth  in  the 
center  of  more  than  150  fathoms  and  few 
shoals  along  its  shores.  The  water  is 
not  so  clear  as  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  less  salt,  since  it  receives  many 
large  rivers,  the  Danube,  Dniester,  Dnie¬ 
per,  Don,  etc.  Though  not  tidal,  there 
are  strong  currents.  The  tempests  on  it 
are  very  violent,  as  the  land  which  con¬ 
fines  its  agitated  waters  gives  to  them  a 
kind  of  whirling  motion,  and  in  the 
winter  it  is  scarcely  navigable.  During 
January  and  February  the  shores  from 
Odessa  to  the  Crimea  are  ice-bound.  It 
contains  few  islands,  and  those  of  small 
extent.  The  most  important  ports  are 
those  of  Odessa,  Kherson,  Eupatoria, 
Sebastopol,  Batum,  Trebizond,  Samsun, 
Sinope,  and  Yarna.  The  fisheries  are  of 
some  value.  After  the  capture  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  the  Turks  excluded  all  but 
their  own  ships  from  the  Black  Sea  until 
1774,  when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Kainarji, 
they  ceded  to  Russia  the  right  also  to 
trade  in  it.  The  same  right  was  accorded 
to  Austria  in  1784,  and  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  to  Britain  and  France  in  1802. 
The  preponderance  thereafter  gained  by 
Russia  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
Crimean  war,  in  which  she  was  compelled 
to  cede  her  right  to  keep  armed  vessels  in 
it,  the  sea  being  declared  neutral  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1856.  In  1871,  however, 
when  France  could  not  attend,  owing  to 
the  Franco-German  war,  the  sea  was 


deneutralized  by  a  conference  of  the 
European  powers  at  London  in  response 
to  the  Russian  protest. 

"Rlarlr-ts-nn  Vp  ( Coluber  constrictor ), 

.BiacK  snaKe  a  common  snake  in 

North  America,  reaching  a  length  of  5  or 
6  feet,  and  so  agile  and  swift  as  to  have 
been  named  the  Racer.  It  has  no  poison 
fangs,  and  is  therefore  comparatively 
harmless.  It  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  the  like,  and  is  especially  use¬ 
ful  in  killing  rats. 

”R1  a r>V<atnnp  a  town  (township)  of 
maCKSIOXie,  Worcester  Co>>  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  with  a  manufacturing  village  of 
the  same  name,  26  miles  s.  e.  of  Worces¬ 
ter.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods,  etc.  Pop.  5648. 

T31ar>k'Qtnn#*  Sir  William,  an  emi- 

-DiacK  sxone,  nent  jurist}  born  in 

London  in  1723 ;  educated  at  the  Charter 
House  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  In 
1743  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  1746  was  called 
to  the  bar ;  but,  having  attended  the 
Westminster  law-courts  for  seven  years 
without  success,  he  retired  to  Oxford. 
Here  he  gave  lectures  on  law,  which  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Viner  the  idea  of  founding 
a  professorship  at  Oxford  for  the  study 
of  the  common  law  ;  and  Blackstone  was 
in  1758  chosen  the  first  Vinerian  pro¬ 
fessor.  In  1759  he  published  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Charter  and  Charter  of 
the  Forest ;  and  during  the  same  year  re¬ 
sumed  his  attendance  at  Westminster 
Hall  with  abundant  success.  In  1761  he 
was  elected  M.  P.  for  Hindon,  made  king’s 
counsel  and  solicitor-general  to  the  queen. 
He  was  also  appointed  principal  of  New 
Inn  Hall,  which  office,  with  the  Vinerian 
professorship,  he  soon  resigned.  In  1765 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
famous  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England ,  the  other  three  volumes  being 
produced  at  intervals  during  the  next  four 
years.  Its  merits  as  an  exposition  made 
it  for  a  long  period  the  principal  text¬ 
book  of  English  law.  He  died  in  1780. 

Black-thorn.  See  Sloe. 

"Rloplr  Tin  tin  ore  when  dressed, 
J  stamped,  and  washed  ready 
for  smelting,  forming  a  black  powder. 
"Rlanlr  Vnrnii  the  dark  substance 

macK  v  omit,  ejected  by  the  stomacll 

in  yellow  fever ;  hence  a  name  of  this 
disease. 

Black  Wadd,  an  ,ore  of  manganese, 
■  used  as  a  drying  ingre¬ 
dient  in  paints. 

Black  Walnut  (/enTni  nTa\’  m6 

of  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  of  the  United  States.  It 
occurs  generally  in  the  eastern  part  of 


Black  Warrior  River 


Bladderwort 


the  country,  though  overcutting  has 
made  it  rare  in  many  localities.  Its 
solid,  dark-red  timber  has  long  been  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  cabinet  wood,  largely  used 
for  furniture.  The  tree  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  bears  a  nut  which  is  edi¬ 
ble,  but  less  so  than  that  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  walnut. 

Black  Warrior  River,  ;an  “ 

bama,  which  flows  southerly  and  empties 
into  the  Tombigbee  above  Demopolis. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  for  150 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  is  sometimes 
known  by  its  Indian  name  of  Tuscaloosa. 

Black  Watch.  'ntBigMand  Regi' 

■RIqpVwaII  Elizabeth,  the  first  wo- 
■DiacKwen,  man  who  ever  obtained 

the  degree  of  M.  D.  She  was  born  in 
England  in  1821,  and  settled  in  America 
with  her  parents  in  1831,  where  from 
1838  to  1847  she  was  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing.  After  numerous  difficulties  she  was 
admitted  into  the  College  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  M.  D.  in  1849, 
She  afterwards  studied  in  Paris,  and 
commenced  practice  in  New  York  in 
1851.  In  1854,  with  her  sister  Emily, 
she  opened  a  hospital  for  women  and 
children  in  New  York.  After  1869  she 
practised  in  London  and  Hastings.  Died 
September  8,  1910. 

Blackwell’s  Island,  “iy‘hr®  NEa^ 

York,  a  part  of  New  York  city.  It  has 
an  area  of  120  acres,  taking  its  name 
from  a  family  which  long  owned  it.  A 
stone  lighthouse,  with  a  fixed  red  light, 
fifty-four  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  situ¬ 
ated  at  its  north  end.  On  it  is  a  peniten¬ 
tiary,  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  alms¬ 
house,  and  several  hospitals. 

Blarkwnnrl  or  Indian  Rosewood,  a 
JJldCKWOOa,  jeguminoug  tree  of  Hin¬ 
dustan  ( Dalbergia  latifolia) ,  the  timber 
of  which  is  highly  valued  and  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  furniture.  The 
Australian  blackwood  is  the  Acacia 
melanoxylon. 

Blackwood,  S*R .  a. 

9  admiral,  born  m  1770 ; 
died  in  1832.  He  entered  the  navy  early 
in  life,  showed  great  daring  and  courage, 
and  as  captain  of  the  Brilliant  in  1798 
fought  two  French  frigates,  each  of 
nearly  double  his  own  force  off  the  is¬ 
land  of  Teneriffe,  and  beat  them  both 
off.  He  commanded  a  frigate  at  Trafal¬ 
gar,  being  present  at  the  death  of  his 
friend  Nelson,  whose  last  words  to  him 
were,  ‘  God  bless  you,  Blackwood ! — I 
shall  never  see  you  more."  He  was  made 
captain  of  the  fleet  in  1814,  soon  after 
created  a  baronet  and  promoted  rear-ad¬ 
miral,  and  in  1819  was  made  commander- 


in-chief  of  the  East  India  fleet.  His  last 
command  was  of  the  Chatham  station. 

Black'wood,  Edi“- 

9  burgh  publisher,  born 
at  Edinburgh  1776 ;  died  in  1834.  He 
started  as  a  bookseller  in  1804,  and  soon 
became  also  a  publisher.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine  appeared 
1st  of  April,  1817,  and  it  has  always 
been  conducted  in  the  Tory  interest. 
He  secured  as  contributors,  most  of  the 
leading  writers  belonging  to  the  Tory 
party,  among  them  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Lockhart,  Hogg,  Professor  Wilson,  De 
Quincey,  Dr.  Moir  (Delta),  Thomas, 
Aird,  Dr.  Maginn,  etc. 

Bladder  Urinary,  a  musculo-mem- 
a  uc  9  branous  bag  or  pouch  present 
in  all  mammalia,  destined  to  receive  and 
retain  for  a  time  the  urine,  which  is 
secreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  occupies  the 
anterior  and  median  portion  of  the  pelvis, 
and  in  the  male  of  the  human  subject  is 
situated  behind  the  pubis  and  above  and 
in  front  of  the  rectum ;  in  the  female 
above  and  in  front  of  the  vagina  and 
uterus.  The  urine  secreted  by  the  kidneys 
is  conveyed  into  this  reservoir  by  means 
of  two  tubes  called  the  ureters,  which 
open  near  the  neck  or  lower  part  of  the 
bladder  in  an  oblique  direction,  by  which 
means  they  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
urine.  When  empty  it  forms  a  rounded, 
slightly  conoid  mass  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hen’s  egg.  As  it  gradually  fills  with 
urine  its  walls  become  distended  in  all 
directions  except  in  front,  and  it  then 
rises  above  the  pelvis  proper  into  the 
abdomen.  It  is  held  in  its  place  by  two 
lateral  ligaments,  one  on  each  side,  and 
an  anterior  ligament.  The  contents  are 
carried  off  by  the  urethra,  which,  as  well 
as  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is,  surrounded 
near  the  bladder  (in  the  male  only)  by 
a  structure  called  the  prostrate  gland. 

Bladder-fern.  See  Cystopteris. 

"Rlarlrlpv-mTf-  a  name  of  shrubs  or 

uiaaaer  nm,  small  trees  of  the  genus 

Staphylea,  order  Sapindaceae,  natives  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  the 
fruits  of  which  consist  of  an  inflated 
bladdery  capsule  containing  the  seeds. 
"RlnHd  av-caa/I  a  weed  of  the  umbellif- 

-Diauuei  seea,erous  family>  noted  for 

its  inflated  fruit. 

Bladder-senna  a  leguminous  plant 
xuauudi  beiiiid,  of  South  Europe> 

Colntea  arborescens ;  sub-order,  Legurni- 
nosae.  It  is  given  this  name  from  its 
dry,  inflated  pod  and  from  the  fact  that 
its  leaflets  are  said  to  have  been  used  to 
adulterate  senna. 

Bladderwort  (blad'der-wort),  the 

comman  name  of  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  slender  aquatic  plants, 


Bladder-wrack 


Blair 


genus  JJtricularia,  order  Lentibulariaeeae, 
which  are  natives  of  Europe,  the  United 
States,  etc.,  growing  in  ditches  and  pools. 
They  are  named  from  having  little  blad¬ 
ders  or  vesicles  that  fill  with  air  at  the 
time  of  flowering  and  raise  the  plant  in 
the  water,  so  that  the  blossoms  expand 
above  the  surface. 


Bladder-wrack  <F“C”S  vencuie- 

sus),  a  sea-weed  so 
named  from  the  floating  vesicles  in  its 
fronds.  It  has  been  used  in  medicine 
as  an  alterative,  as  it  contains  iodine, 
bromine,  chlorine,  and  phosphates. 

Blaeberry.  See  Whortleberry. 


T31ppn  Blaeuw  or  Blauw  (bla'u),  a 
’  Dutch  family  celebrated  as  pub¬ 
lishers  of  maps  and  books.  William 
(1571-1638)  established  the  business  at 
Amsterdam,  constructed  celestial  and  ter¬ 
restrial  globes,  and  published  Novus  Atlas 
(6  vols.),  an  excellent  work,  and  Thea- 
trum  TJrbium  et  Munimentorum.  His  son 
John  (died  1673)  published  the  Atlas 
Magnus  (11  vols.),  and  various  topo¬ 
graphical  plates  and  views  of  towns.  The 
works  of  this  family  are  still  highly  val¬ 
ued. 

Blagovieshtchensk  e 

Russian  town  of  Eastern  Siberia,  for  a 
time  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Amoor, 
on  the  Amoor  and  Dzega  rivers,  near  the 
Chinese  town  of  Aigoon.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  Zega  gold-mining  district.  Pop. 
37,368. 

Blaine  (blan),  James  Gillespie, 
American  statesman,  born  in 
Washington  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  1830. 
He  entered  Washington  College,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  graduated  in  1847, 
studied  law,  acted  as  a  teacher,  and  then 
having  gone  to  Augusta,  Maine,  was  for 
several  years  a  newspaper  editor.  He 
was  sent  to  Congress  by  Maine  as  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  1862,  and  was  repeatedly  re¬ 
elected.  Soon  becoming  prominent,  he 
was  several  times  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  1876  he  entered 
the  Senate,  and  the  same  year  he  was 
second  in  his  candidature  for  presidential 
nomination  by  the  Republican  national 
convention  ;  he  was  also  unsuccessful  in 
his  candidature  in  1880;  but  in  1884  he 
was  nominated  as  Republican  candidate 
for  President  by  a  large  majority,  though 
the  presidency  went  to  Mr.  Cleveland. 
In  1884  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his 
Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  a  work  which 
has  had  a  very  favorable  reception.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  from  1889  to  1892. 
He  died  January  27,  1893. 

"Rlainvillp  (blan-vel).  Henri  Marie 

•DldlllVillc  Ducrotay  de>  French  nat_ 


uralist,  born  1777 ;  died  1850.  After  at¬ 
tending  a  military  school,  and  also  study¬ 
ing  art,  his  interest  in  Cuvier’s  lectures 
led  him  to  the  study  of  medicine  and 
natural  history.  Cuvier  chose  him  for 
his  assistant  in  the  College  of  France  and 
the  museum  of  natural  history,  and  in 
1812  secured  for  him  the  chair  of  anatomy 
and  zoology  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
Paris.  In  1825  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences ;  in  1829  he  be¬ 
came  professor  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  lecturing  on  the  mollusca,  zoo¬ 
phytes,  and  worms ;  and  in  1832  he  suc¬ 
ceeded ’Cuvier  in  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy  there.  His  chief  works  are 
L' Organisation  des  Animaux  ou  Principes 
d' Anatomie  Comparee  (1822)  ;  Manuel 
de  Malacologie  et  de  Conchyliologie 
(1825)  ;  Cours  de  Physiologie  Generate 
(1829-32)  ;  Manuel  d ’  Actinologie (1S34)  ; 
Osteographie ,  a  work  on  the  vertebrate 
skeleton. 

Blair  (bbir)»  Francis  Preston,  gen¬ 
eral  and  lawyer,  born  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Kentucky,  in  1821;  died  1875.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Missouri  in  1856,  entered  the  Civil  war 
and  became  major-general  in  1862,  com¬ 
manding  a  corps  in  Sherman’s  army  in 
1864-65.  In  1868  he  was  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidate  for  Vice  President,  but 
was  defeated ;  was  U.  S.  Senator  1871-73. 
— Montgomery  Blair,  his  brother,  born 
1813.  graduated  at  West  Point  1835,  and 
served  in  the  Seminole  war.  Having 
left  the  army,  he  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master  General  in  President  Lincoln’s 
cabinet  1861-64.  He  subsequently  left 
the  Republican  party  and  became  a 
strong  Democrat. 

Blair  ^UGH>  a  Scottish  divine  and 
’author,  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
1718;  died  in  1800.  He  was  minister 
successively  of  Collessie  in  Fifeshire, 
Canongate  Church,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Yes- 
ter’s  Church,  and  the  High  Church. 
In  1762  he  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  being  the  first  that  ever  oc¬ 
cupied  this  chair.  He  was  author  of  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian; 
Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrcs ; 
and  Sermons,  which  were  long  greatly 
esteemed,  and  which,  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  George  III.  procured  for  the 
author  a  pension  of  £200  a.  year. 

Robert,  author  of  The  Grave, 
’born  at  Edinburgh,  in  1660;  died 
in  1746.  He  was  ordained  in  1731  minis¬ 
ter  of  Athelstaneford,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  Grave  was 
first  printed  in  1743,  and  is  now  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  standard  classics  of  English 
poetical  literature.  His  third  son,  Rob- 


Blair-Athole 


Blake 


ert  (1741-1811),  rose  to  be  president  of 
the  Court  of  Session. 

■Rlrn'r- Afh'nlp  a  village  of  Scotland, 
Alii  U1C,  Perthshire?  30  miles 

N.  n.  w.  from  Perth.  Near  it  is  Blair 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Athole. 

TClairP’nw'rip  (blar-gow're),  a  town 
UldllgUW  11C  in  Perthshire,  Scot¬ 

land,  on  the  Ericht,  4 y2  miles  N.  w.  of 
Cupar-Angus,  with  flourishing  linen 

manufactures.  Pop.  3378. 

"RIciVp  Edward,  Canadian  lawyer  and 
^  9  statesman,  born  in  1832.  He 

was  educated  at  Toronto,  graduating  from 
University  College  in  1857.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1859,  and  speedily 
gained  a  high  position  in  his  profession. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Ontario,  as  well  as  of  the  Canadian, 
Parliament,  and  in  the  former  took  the 
position  of  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposi¬ 
tion.  On  his  party  coming  into  power  in 
1871  he  became  premier  of  the  Ontario 
legislature,  but  after  one  session  resigned. 
In  1873  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  cabinet,  and  soon  after  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  and  minister  of  justice 
under  the  Mackenzie  administration, 
which  however  had  to  go  out  of  office  as 
a  result  of  the  election  of  1878.  On  his 
return  to  Parliament,  in  1880,  he  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  He 
retired  in  1891,  and  soon  afterwards  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  enter  the  British 
Parliament  as  an  Irish  Home  Ruler. 
Bl&ke  Eli  Whitney,  inventor,  born  at 
9  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in 
1795 ;  died  in  1866.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cot¬ 
ton  gin,  and  assisted  him  in  his  gin  fac¬ 
tory  in  Connecticut,  becoming  its  pro¬ 
prietor  on  his  death.  Of  his  inventions, 
the  most  useful  is  the  Blake  stone 
breaker,  now  extensively  used  for  crush¬ 
ing  stone  and  other  hard  substances. 
Bl<lk6  R°bert’  a  celebrated  British  ad- 
9  miral,  was  born  at  Bridgewater 
in  1599  ;  died  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth 
Sound  in  1657.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
was  sent  to  Parliament  for  Bridgewater 
in  1640.  This  being  soon  dissolved  he 
lost  his  election  for  the  next,  and  sought 
to  advance  the  parliamentary  cause  in  a 
military  capacity  in  the  war  which  then 
broke  out.  He  soon  distinguished  himself, 
and  in  1649,  was  sent  to  command  the 
fleet  with  Colonels  Deane  and  Popham. 
He  attempted  to  block  up  Prince  Rupert 
in  Kinsale,  but  the  prince,  contriving  to 
get  his  fleet  out,  escaped  to  Lisbon,  where 
Blake  followed  him.  Being  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  attack  him  in  the  Tagus  by 
the  King  of  Portugal,  he  took  several  rich 
prizes  from  the  Portuguese,  and  followed 
Rupert  to  Malaga,  where,  without  asking 


permission  of  Spain,  he  attacked  him  and 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  of  his  fleet. 
His  greatest  achievements  were,  however, 
in  the  Dutch  war  which  broke  out  in 
1652.  On  the  19th  of  May  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  in  the  Downs  by  Van  Tromp  with 
a  fleet  of  forty-five  sail,  the  force  of  Blake 
amounting  only  to  twenty-three,  but  Van 
Tromp  was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  May 
29  he  was  again  attacked  by  Van  Tromp, 
whose  fleet  was  now  increased  to  eighty 
sail.  Blake  had  a  very  inferior  force,  and 
after  every  possible  exertion  was  obliged 
to  retreat  into  the  Thames.  In  February 
following  he  put  to  sea  with  sixty  sail, 
and  soon  after  met  the  Dutch  admiral, 
who  had  seventy  sail  and  300  merchant¬ 
men  under  convoy.  During  three  days  a 
running  fight  up  the  Channel  was  main¬ 
tained  with  obstinate  valor  on  both  sides, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  loss  of  eleven 


Admiral  Blake. 

men-of-war  and  thirty  merchant  ships  by 
the  Dutch,  while  that  of  the  English  was 
only  one  man-of-war.  In  this  action 
Blake  was  severely  wounded.  On  June  3 
he  again  engaged  Van  Tromp  and  forced 
the  Dutch  to  retire  with  considerable  loss 
into  their  own  harbors.  In  November 
1654  he  was  sent  with  a  strong  fleet  to 
enforce  a  due  respect  to  the  British  flag 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  sailed  first  to 
Algiers,  which  submitted,  and  then  demol¬ 
ished  the  castles  of  Goletta  and  Porto 
Ferino,  at  Tunis,  because  the  dey  refused 
to  deliver  up  the  British  captives.  A 
squadron  of  his  ships  also  blocked  up 
Cadiz,  and  intercepted  a  Spanish  Plate 
fleet.  In  April,  1657,  he  sailed  with 
twenty-four  ships  to  Santa  Cruz,  in 
Teneriffe ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
strength  of  the  place,  burned  the  ships 
of  another  Spanish  Plate  fleet  which  had 


Blake 


Blanche  of  Castile 


taken  shelter  there,  and  by  a  fortunate 
change  of  wind  came  out  without  loss. 
He  died  before  landing  on  English  soil, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
whence  his  body  was  removed  at  the  Res¬ 
toration  and  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s 
Churchyard. 

Blftkc  William,  mystic  artist  and 

9  poet,  author  of  many  exquisite 
lyrics,  and  of  designs  mainly  allegorical 
or  symbolical,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
hosier,  and  was  born  in  1757.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  After  completing  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  for 
years  supported  himself  mainly  by  en¬ 
graving  for  the  booksellers.  In  1782 
he  married  Catherine  Boucher,  who 
proved  an  invaluable  help  to  him  in  his 
work.  Next  year  he  published  Poetical 
Sketches,  in  the  ordinary  way  and  with¬ 
out  illustrations.  Failing  to  find  a 
publisher  for  his  next  work,  Songs  of  In¬ 
nocence,  he  invented  a  process  by  which 
he  was  both  printer  and  illustrator  of  his 
own  poems.  He  engraved  upon  copper 
both  the  text  of  his  poems  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  decorative  design,  and  to  the 
pages  printed  from  the  plates  an  appro¬ 
priate  coloring  was  afterwards  added  by 
hand.  In  this  way  the  whole  of  his 
future  work  was  produced.  Some  of  his 
other  best-known  works  are :  Gates  of 
Paradise,  Book  of  Thel,  Marriage  of 
Heaven  and  Hell,  Songs  of  Experience , 
Book  of  IJrizen,  Song  of  Los,  Book  of 
Ahania,  etc.  He  also  illustrated  Young’s 
Night  Thoughts,  Blair’s  Grave,  and  The 
Book  of  Job.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  his  genius  was  the  faculty  of  seeing 
the  creations  of  his  imagination  with  such 
vividness  that  they  were  as  real  to  him 
as  objects  of  sense.  He  died  in  1828. 
Lives  of  Blake  have  been  written  by  Alex. 
Gilchrist  (1863)  and  William  Rossetti 
(1874)  ;  and  a  critical  essay  on  his  life 
and  works  by  Mr.  Swinburne  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1868.  His  complete  poetical 
works  were  collected  in  1874,  and  a 
volume  of  etchings  from  his  works,  with 
descriptive  text  by  W.  B.  Scott,  was 
published  in  1878. 

BlailC  (blap),  Auguste  Alexandre 
Philippe  Charles,  younger 
brother  of  Louis  Blanc,  born  1815 ;  died 
1882.  An  eminent  art-critic,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy 
in  1878,  and  filled  the  chair  of  aesthetics 
and  art-history  in  the  College  de  France. 
He  wrote  Grammaire  des  Arts  au  Dessin, 
VArt  dans  la  Parure,  Observations  sur 
les  Arts  figyptien  et  Arabe,  etc. 

"Rlanr  (blap),  Jean  Joseph  Louis, 
xfiaiiu  prenc^  historian,  publicist,  and 
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politician,  born  at  Madrid  1813 ;  died  at 
Paris  1882.  He  was  educated  at  Rhodez 
and  Paris,  and  early  devoted  himself  to 
the  career  of  journalism.  In  1839  he 
founded  the  Revue  du  Progres,  in  which 
first  appeared  his  De  V Organization  du 
Travail.  In  1841^14  appeared  his 
Histoire  de  Dix  Ans :  1830-1840.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  of  1848 
Blanc  was  elected  a  member  of  the  pro¬ 
visional  government,  and  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  discussion  of  the  labor  ques¬ 
tion.  After  the  closing  of  the  Ateliers 
Nationaux,  a  scheme  which  he  stren¬ 
uously  opposed,  and  the  June  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  1848,  he  was  prosecuted  for  con¬ 
spiracy,  but  escaped  to  England.  During 
his  residence  there  he  wrote  the  bulk  of 
his  Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise. 
His  other  works  of  note  are :  Lettres  sur 
VAngleterre  (1865-67),  Histoire  de  la 
Revolution  de  1848  (1870),  Questions 
d'Aujourdyhui  et  de  Demain  (1873-74). 
On  the  downfall  of  the  Second  Empire 
Blanc  returned  to  Paris,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

Blanc,  Mont.  See  Mont  Blanc. 


"Rlfl  Yl  plia  Vtl  (blap-shar) ,  Franqois,  a 
.DiclIIUIlcU.  U  French  aeronaut,  born 

1753 ;  died  1809.  In  1785  he  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  balloon,  for  which  feat  he 
received  a  pension  from  the  French  king. 
He  made  many  remarkable  ascents  in 
various  parts  of  the  world.  His  wife, 
born  1778,  was  his  companion  in  many 
of  his  voyages,  and  was  killed  by  her 
balloon  taking  fire,  1819. 

"R1  q  n  oR  a  rrl  (blan'shard) ,  Laman,  an 
Jjld/IiUIlcii  U  Engligh  miseeiian  e  o  u  s 

writer,  born  in  1803 ;  died  in  1845.  In 
1828  he  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  en¬ 
titled  Lyrical  Offerings.  In  1831  he  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine ,  and 
was  afterwards  connected  with  several 
magazines  and  newspapers.  The  death  of 
his  wife  affected  him  so  deeply  that  in  a 
moment  of  temporary  insanity  lie  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  His  tales  and  essays,  en¬ 
titled  Sketches  from  Life,  were  published 
with  a  memoir  by  Lord  Lytton  in  1849 ; 
his  poetical  works  in  1876. 

Blanche  of  Castile, 

queen  of  Louis  VIII,  King  of  France, 
and  mother  of  St.  Louis,  born  in  1187 ; 
died  in  1252  or  1253.  On  the  death  of 
Louis  VIII  she  procured  the  coronation 
of  her  son,  and  during  his  minority  held 
the  reins  of  government  in  his  name  with 
distinguished  success.  In  1244,  when 
St.  Louis  left  for  the  Holy  Land,  she 
again  became  regent,  and  gave  new 
proofs  of  her  abilities  and  firmness  as  a 
ruler. 


Blanching 


Blasphemy 


Blanching.  See  Etiolation. 

■Rlanp-rrm-np’p  (ble-mapzh'),  a  name 
I>ianc  iiicuige  used  in  cookery  for 

different  preparations  of  the  consistency 
of  a  jelly,  variously  composed  of  dissolved 
isinglass,  arrow-root,  maize-flour,  etc., 
with  milk  and  flavoring  substances. 
"Rlo-nrl  Richard  P.,  statesman,  born 
JJicUlU,  near  Hartford,  Kentucky,  in 
1835.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Utah  in  I860;  practised  law  in  California 
and  Nevada ;  went  to  Missouri  in  1865 
and  was  member  of  Congress  from  that 
state  from  1872  until  his  death  in  1899, 
with  the  exception  of  one  term.  He  was 
author  of  the  Bland  silver  bill,  passed  in 
1878,  and  an  advocate  of  tariff  reform. 
Blaiie  (blan)»  Sir  Gilbert,  a  Scottish 
^  physician,  born  in  Ayrshire  in 

1749;  died  in  1834.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University,  but  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  at  Glasgow.  He  became  private 
physician  to  Admiral  Rodney,  and  then 
physician  to  the  fleet  in  the  W.  Indies,  in 
which  position  he  introduced  the  use 
of  lime-juice  and  other  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  scurvy  into  the  navy.  In  1783- 
95  he  was  physician  in  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital.  He  was  physician-in-ordinary 
to  George  IV  both  before  and  after  he 
became  king.  His  chief  publication  is 
Elements  of  Medical  Logic. 

Blankenberghe  <^enf^nteS 

seaside  resort  on  the  coast  of  Belgium, 
is  9  miles  N.  w.  of  Bruges.  Pop.  5925. 

Blankenburg*  a  town  of  Germany, 
-uicuiiienuiug,  duchy  of  Brunswick, 

on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Hartz  Moun¬ 
tains,  a  favorite  resort  of  tourists.  On 
the  summit  of  a  height  is  the  ducal  palace. 
Pop.  10,173. 

Blankenese  (blan'ke-na-ze),  a  Pros- 
sian  town  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  5  miles  w.  of  Altona ; 
a  pleasure-resort  of  the  Altonese  and 
Hamburgers.  Pop.  4736. 

Blank  Verse,  Ier!e  .w»th°ut 

9  first  introduced  into 
English  poetry  (from  the  Italian)  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1547.  The  most  common  form  of  English 
blank  verse  is  the  decasyllabic,  such  as 
that  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost,  or  of  the 
dramas  of  Shakespere.  From  Sliake- 
spere’s  time  it  has  been  the  kind  of 
verse  almost  universally  used  by  dramatic 
writers,  who  often  employ  an  additional 
syllable,  making  the  lines  not  strictly 
decasyllabic.  The  first  use  of  the  term 
blank  verse  is  said  to  be  in  Hamlet,  ii,  2 : 
‘  The  lady  shall  say  her  mind  freely,  or 
the  blank  verse  shall  halt  for  it.’  The 
term  is  not  applied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 


and  early  English  alliterative  unrhymed 
verse. 

THan mil  (blan-ke),  Jerome  Adolphe, 
xiiant[ui  French  economist,  born  at 

Nice  in  1798;  died  at  Paris  in  1854. 
While  studying  medicine  at  Paris  he  made 
acquaintance  with  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
and  was  induced  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  economics.  He  succeeded  Say  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers  as 
professor  of  industrial  economy.  Blanqui, 
who  favored  a  free-trade  policy,  published, 
among  other  works,  Precis  itlementaire 
d'ficonomic  Politique  and  Histoire  de 
Vficonomie  Politique  en  Europe. — Louis 
Auguste,  his  brother,  born  in  1805 ;  died 
1881 ;  was  early  engaged  as  a  socialistic 
revolutionist  and  conspirator,  and  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  prison  for  his  extreme 
opinions  and  actions. 

TUqvi+tt-va  (blan-tlr'),  a  populous  min- 
jjiciii i  c  ing  parish  in  Lanarkshire, 

Scotland,  containing  several  villages,  at 
one  of  which,  8  miles  s.  e.  of  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  born.  This  parish 
has  given  its  name  to  an  African  mission 
station  founded  in  1876  by  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  the  heights 
which  rise  between  the  Upper  Shire  river 
and  Lake  Shirwa,  Nyassaland,  now  the 
center  of  settlement  and  trade. 

Blapsidse  ’failed 

whose  wings  are  generally  wanting  and 

their  elytra  attached  to  each  other.  They 

frequent  gloomy  damp  places,  and  when 

seized  discharge,  in  self-defense,  a  liquid 

of  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor.  Blaps 

mortisaga,  or  churchyard  beetle,  is  the 

most  familiar  British  specimen. 

Rlarmpv  (blar'ne),  a  village  of  Ire- 
-uj.aiiic.y  land>  4  mi]es  N  w>  of  the 

city  of  Cork,  with  Blarney  Castle  in  its 
vicinity.  A  stone  called  the  Blarney 
Stone,  near  the  top  of  the  castle,  is  fabled 
to  confer  on  those  who  kiss  it  the  peculiar 
kind  of  persuasive  eloquence  alleged  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  natives  of  Ireland. 
The  ‘  groves  of  Blarney  ’  are  extensive 
and  interesting,  and  beneath  the  castle 
there  are  also  some  curious  natural  caves. 
Blasius  (bla'si-us),  St.,  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Armenia,  is  said 
to  have  suffered  martyrdom  about  316. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  tortured  with  a 
wool-comb,  hence  he  is  claimed  as  the 
patron-saint  of  the  wool-combers. 
Blasphemy  (blas'fe-mi),  signifies  the 
*/  denying  of  the  existence 
of  God,  assigning  to  him  false  attributes, 
or  denying  his  true  attributes ;  contu¬ 
melious  reproaches  of  our  Saviour ;  pro¬ 
fane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or 
exposing  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt. 
In  Catholic  countries  it  also  includes  the 
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Blast 


Blasting 


speaking  contemptuously  or  disrespect¬ 
fully  of  the  Holy  Virgin  or  the  saints. 
By  the  common  law  of  England  blas¬ 
phemies  of  God,  as  denying  his  being  and 
providence,  all  contumelious  reproaches 
of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.,  are  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment  or  corporal  pun¬ 
ishment.  In  a  case  decided  in  1883  it 
was  held  that  a  person  may  attack  the 
fundamentals  of  religion  without  being 
guilty  of  a  blasphemous  libel  ‘  if  the  de¬ 
cencies  of  controversy  are  observed.’  In 
the  United  States,  besides  the  common 
law,  there  are  many  statutes  defining  blas¬ 
phemy  ;  but  they  all  hold  it  to  consist  in 
words  regarding  the  Deity  only.  It  is 
a  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

Blast,  Hot.  See  Blast-furnace. 


■Rlaat.furriJiPP  the  name  given  to  the 

J5iasi  IU1  ndce,  common  s  m  e  1 1  i  n  g 

furnace  used  for  obtaining  iron  from  its 
ores  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  blast  of 
air.  This  air-blast,  which  is  propelled 
by  a  powerful  blowing-engine  and  is  now 
invariably  heated  to  a  high  temperature 
(000°  to  900°  F.),  is  injected /by  pipes 
called  tuyeres,  sit¬ 
uated  as  shown  at 
A.  in  the  annexed 
vertical  section,  in 
G  the  lowest  part  of 
the  furnace,  near  to 
the  hearth  b.  The 
conical  part  c,  next 
above  the  hearth,  is 
termed  the  boshes, 
and  the  interior  is 
continued  upwards, 
sometimes,  as  in  the 
annexed  cut,  in  a 
tapered  body  or 
cone,  d,  sometimes 
as  a  perpendicular 
cylinder,  which  is 
surmounted  by  an 
opening  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the 
materials  from  an 
external  gallery,  e. 
The  exterior  consists  of  massive  masonry 
of  stone  or  firebrick,  the  body  part  being 
lined  with  two  shells  of  firebricks  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  thin  space  to  allow  for  expan¬ 
sion,  this  space  being  generally  filled  with 
sand,  ground  fire-clay,  or  the  like,  to 
hinder  the  radiation  of  heat  to  the  out¬ 
side.  When  the  body  rises  in  the  form 
of  a  perpendicular  cylinder  it  is  called 
the  barrel.  The*  cone  or  barrel  is.  some¬ 
times  clasped  round  on  the  outside  by 
numerous  strong  iron  hoops,  or  is  cased 
with  iron  plates  fastened  to  the  masonry 
by  iron  bolts.  The  boshes,  c,  a,re  lined 
with  firebrick  or  firestone,  and  the  hearth, 


Section  of  Blast¬ 
furnace. 


b,  is  built  with  large  blocks  of  refractory 
stone.  The  charging  of  the  furnace 
goes  on  all  day  and  night,  one  charge 
consisting  of  a  barrow-load  of  coal  and  a 
barrow-load  of  ore,  char,  and  lime,  the 
last  mineral  acting  as  a  flux.  These 
charges  are  constantly  passing  downwards 
and  undergoing  a  change  as  they  come 
nearer  the  hotter  parts  of  the  furnace. 
Towards  the  lower  part  the  earthy  matter 
of  the  ore  unites  with  the  limestone  and 
forms  a  slag,  which  finally  escapes  at 
an  opening  below  the  tuyeres,  and  the 
molten  metal  drops  down  and  fills  the 
lower  part  at  b,  to  be  drawn  off  at  stated 
periods.  This  is  done  usually  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  by  means  of  a 
round  hole  called  a  tap.  The  furnace  is 
constantly  kept  filled  to  within  about  2 
feet  of  the  top.  The  ore  put  in  at  the 
top  takes  about  thirty-six  hours  before 
it  comes  out  as  iron.  Hematite  yields 
on  an  average  about  55  per  cent,  of  metal, 
and  blackband,  about  40  to  50.  In  the 
newer  forms  of  furnaces  the  top  is  closed, 
and  the  gases  formerly  burned  at  the 
top  are  conveyed  by  pipes,  G,  to  be  utilized 
as  fuel  in  heating  the  blast  and  in  raising 
steam  for  the  blowing-engine.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  is  to  close  the  top  by  a  bell- 
and-cone  arrangement,  e,  which  is  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure  by  hydraulic  or 
other  machinery.  The  height  of  furnaces 
varies  from  50  to  80,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  upwards  of  100  feet,  and  the 
greatest  width  is  about  one-third  of 
this. 

"RIpq'Ktiq’  the  operation  of  breaking 
i,aot  o*  up  masses  of  stone  or  rock 
in  situ  by  means  of  gunpowder  or  other 
explosive.  In  ordinary  operations  holes 
are  bored  into  the  rock  of  from  1  to  6 
inches  in  diameter,  by  means  of  a  steel- 
pointed  drill,  which  is  struck  with  ham¬ 
mers  or  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height. 
After  the  hole  is  bored  to  the  requisite 
depth  it  is  cleaned  out,  the  explosive  is 
introduced,  the  hole  is  ‘  tamped  ’  or  filled 
up  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand,  and 
the  charge  exploded  by  means  of  a  fuse  or 
by  electricity.  In  larger  operations, 
mines  or  shafts  of  considerable  diameter 
take  the  place  of  the  holes  above  described. 
Shafts  are  sunk  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
to  various  depths,  sometimes  upwards  of 
60  feet.  This  shaft  joins  a  heading,  or 
gallery,  driven  in  from  the  face,  if  possi¬ 
ble  along  a  natural  joint :  and  from  this 
point  other  galleries  are  driven  some  dis¬ 
tance  in  various  directions,  with  headings 
at  intervals,  returning  towards  the  face 
of  the  rock  and  terminating  in  chambers 
for  the  charges.  Enormous  charges  are 
frequently  made  use  of,  upwards  of 
twenty  tons  of  gunpowder  having  been 


Blastoderm 


Bleaching-powder 


fired  in  a  single  blast.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  blasting  operations  ever  attempted 
was  the  removal  of  the  reefs  in  the  East 
River,  near  New  York,  known  as  Hell- 
gate.  An  entrance-shaft  was  sunk  on 
the  Long  Island  shore,  from  which  the 
reef  projected.  From  this  shaft  nearly 
twenty  tunnels  were  bored  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  extending  from  200  to  240  feet, 
and  connected  by  lateral  galleries.  Up¬ 
wards  of  52,000  lbs.  of  dynamite,  rend- 
rock,  and  powder  were  used,  and  millions 
of  tons  of  rock  were  dislodged.  Numer¬ 
ous  important  improvements  have  been 
made  in  blasting  by  the  substitution  of 
rock-boring  machines  for  hand  labor.  Of 
such  machines,  in  which  the  *  jumper  ’ 
or  drill  is  repeatedly  driven  against  the 
rock  by  compressed  air  or  steam,  being 
also  made  to  rotate  slightly  at  each  blow, 
there  are  many  varieties. 

Blastoderm  (blas'toderm),  in  biol¬ 
ogy,  the  germinal  skin 
or  membrane  forming  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  impregnated  ovum,  and  from  which 
the  rudiment  of  the  new  being  is  formed. 

Blastogenesis 

by  gemmation  or  budding. 

"R1  a  stnirlpn  (blas'toi-de-a),  an  order 
-Didb turned,  of  fogsil  Echinodermatat 

closely  allied  to  the  Crinoidea.  The  body 

was  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  box,  formed  by 

jointed  calcareous  plates,  and  was,  in 

most  cases,  permanently  fixed  to  the  sea- 

bottom  by  a  stalk  or  column. 

"Rlfl^tnmprp  (blas'to-mer),  in  biology, 
-Didbtuiiieie  the  term  applied  t0  each 

segment  into  which  the  ovum  divides 
after  impregnation.  The  segments  may 
remain  united  as  a  single  cell-aggregate, 
or  some  or  all  of  them  may  become  sepa¬ 
rate  organisms. 

"RlattiHcp  (blat'i-de),  a  family  of  in- 

-Biattiase  sects  of  (he  order  y0rthov. 

*  tera.  They  are  extremely  voracious, 
some  species  apparently  eating  almost 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  well-known  cock¬ 
roach  ( Blatta  orientalis) . 

Blavatskv  0>la-vat'ski),  Helena 
J  Petrovna,  theosopliist, 
born  at  Yekaterinoslav,  Russia,  in  1831, 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
She  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the 
Theosophical  Society  and  its  leader  until 
her  death  in  1891.  She  wrote  Isis  Un¬ 
veiled,  The  Secret  Doctrine,  Key  to  Theos¬ 
ophy,  etc. 

Blaye  (bla),  a  fortified  port  of  France 
*  on  the  Gironde,  covering,  with 
other  forts,  the  approach  to  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  3423. 

Bla70nrv  (blft'zon-ri),  in  heraldry, 
*  the  art  of  describing  coats- 


of-arms  in  proper  technical  terms  and 
method. 

"Rlpap'hinP’  (blech'ing),  the  act  or 
uiCdtlling  ar(.  of  freeing  textiie 

fibers  and  fabrics  and  various  other  sub¬ 
stances  (such  as  materials  for  paper, 
ivory,  wax,  oils)  from  their  natural  color, 
and  rendering  them  perfectly  white,  or 
nearly  so.  The  ancient  method  of  bleach¬ 
ing,  by  exposing  the  fabrics,  etc.,  to  the 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  and  frequently 
wetting  them,  has  been  nearly  superseded, 
at  least  where  the  business  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale,  more  complicated  proc¬ 
esses  in  connection  with  powerful  chemi¬ 
cal  preparations  being  now  employed. 
Among  these  the  chief  are  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  acid,  the  latter  being  em¬ 
ployed  more  especially  in  the  case  of  ani¬ 
mal  fibers  (silk  and  wool),  while  cotton, 
flax,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  oper¬ 
ated  upon  with  chlorine,  the  bleaching  in 
both  cases  being  preceded  by  certain 
cleansing  processes.  The  use  of  chlorine 
as  a  bleaching  agent  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  by  Berthollet  in  1786,  and  shortly 
afterwards  introduced  into  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  where  it  was  first  used  simply 
dissolved  in  water,  afterwards  dissolved 
in  alkali,  and  then  in  the  form  of  bleach- 
ing-powder,  commonly  called  chloride  of 
lime,  the  manufacture  of  which  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Tennant  of  St.  Rollox, 
Glasgow,  in  1799.  In  modern  calico 
bleaching  the  preliminary  process  is  singe¬ 
ing  by  passing  the  fabric  over  red-hot 
plates  or  through  a  gas-flame  to  remove 
the  downy  pile  and  short  threads  from  the 
surface  of  the  cloth.  The  goods  next  pass 
to  the  liming  process,  when  they  are  uni¬ 
formly  and  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  lime.  The 
next  process  is  the  hoicking  or  boiling  for 
several  hours,  after  which  they  are 
washed.  They  are  then  soured  by  being 
passed  through  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  for  the  purpose  of  dissolving  any 
traces  of  free  lime  which  may  have  been 
left  in  the  washing,  and  to  decompose  the 
calcareous  soap  formed  by  the  bowking 
process.  After  boiling  in  kiers  with  a 
solution  of  soda-ash  and  rosin  and  an¬ 
other  washing,  the  cloth  is  ready  for  the 
processes  of  chemicking  or  liquoring  with 
bleaching-powder,  and  ichite- souring  with 
a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Another 
thorough  washing  concludes  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  bleaching  proper,  after  which 
the  cloth  goes  through  various  finishing 
processes.  Modifications  of  the  same 
processes  are  adopted  in  bleaching  linen, 
wool,  silk,  etc. 

Bleaching-powder,  chloride  of  lime 

'  r  ’  made  by  expos¬ 

ing  slaked  lime  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 


Bleak 


Blessing 


It  is  regarded  as  a  double  salt  of  the 
chloride  of  calcium  and  hypochlorite  of 
calcium.  It  is  much  used  as  a  disinfect¬ 
ant,  besides  its  use  in  bleaching. 

Bleak  (blek),  a  small  river  fish,  6  or 
7  inches  long,  the  Leuciscus 
alburnus,  of  the  Carp  family.  It  some¬ 
what  resembles  the  dace,  and  is  found  in 
many  European  rivers.  Its  back  is  green¬ 
ish,  otherwise  it  is  of  a  silvery  color,  and 
its  silvery  scales  are  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  pearls.  It  is  good 
eating. 

Blebs.  See  Bulla. 

Bleeding*.  ^ee  Hemorrhage  and  Phle- 

botomy. 

Bleek  (blak),  Friedrich,  a  German 
Biblical  scholar  and  critic,  born 
in  1793 ;  died  in  1859.  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  theology  at  Bonn  1829.  He 
was  the  author  of  expository  books. 
Introductions  to  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  (1860-62),  etc. 

Bleek  Wilhelm  Heinrich  I  m- 
,  manuel,  son  of  the  above,  an 
able  linguist,  especially  in  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  languages,  born  at  Berlin  in  1827 ; 
died  at  Cape  Town  in  1875.  In  1855  he 
went  to  South  Africa  and  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  natives.  In  1860  he  was 
appointed  public  librarian  at  Cape  Town, 
and  his  researches  were  rewarded  with  a 
pension  from  the  civil  list.  He  was  prin¬ 
cipal  author  of  the  Handbook  of  African , 
Australian ,  and  Polynesian  Philology, 
1858-63,  his  other  chief  productions  being 
Vocabulary  of  the  Mozambique  Lan¬ 
guages,  1856 ;  Comparative  Grammar  of 
South  African  Languages,  1862 ;  Hotten¬ 
tot  Fables  and  Tales,  1864 ;  and  The 
Origin  of  Language,  1868. 

"Rlpnrlp  (blend),  an  ore  of  zinc,  called 
AJiciiuc  algo  Mock_ieadf  FaUe  Qaiena, 

and  Black-jack.  Its  color  is  mostly  yel¬ 
low,  brown,  and  black.  There  are  several 
varieties,  but  in  general  this  ore  contains 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  zinc,  about 
one-fourth  sulphur,  and  usually  a  small 
portion  of  iron.  It  is  a  native  sulphide 
of  zinc. 

Blenheim  (blen'im;  Ger.  blen'him), 

a  village  in  Bavaria  on 
the  Danube.  Near  it  was  fought,  August 
13,  1704,  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  the  famous  battle  of  Blenheim 
(or  Hochstddt,  from  another  village  in 
the  vicinity ) ,  in  which  Marlborough  and 
Prince  Eugene,  commanding  the  allied 
forces  of  England  and  Germany  (52,000 
men),  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  French  and  Bavarians  (56,000). 
The  victors  lost  some  12,000  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  vanquished  40,000,  includ¬ 


ing  prisoners. — The  palatial  residence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Marlborough  at  Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire,  was  named  from  this  victory. 
The  estate  of  Woodstock,  which  belonged 
to  the  crown,  having  been  conferred  by 
Queen  Anne  on  the  great  commander, 
parliament  granted  a  perpetual  pension 
of  £4000  a  year,  and  half  a  million 
sterling  to  erect  a  suitable  family  seat. 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh  was  the  architect. 

Blenheim  Dost,  *  variet-v  spaniel, 

o*  bearing  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  King  Charles  breed,  but 
somewhat  smaller,  so  named  from  having 
been  originally  bred  by  one  of  the  Dukes 
of  Marlborough.  It  has  a  short  muzzle, 
long  silky  hair  without  any  curl,  and 
long  pendulous  ears. 

Blermorrhfpa  (blen-or-re'a),  in  medi- 
DldiniUIIIlUJd  cal  language  a  COpious 

discharge  from  a  mucous  membrane, 
especially  from  the  nasal  or  urino-genital 
passages. 

Blennv  (blen'i),  a  genus  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes  ( Blennius ) 
distinguished  by  a  short  rounded  head 
and  a  long,  compressed,  smooth  body.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  smallness  of  their  gill  openings 
they  can  exist  for  some  time  without 
water.  Several  species  frequent  the 
British  coasts,  as  the  B.  Montagui,  or 
Montagu’s  blenny  ;  B.  ocelldris,  the  ocel- 
lated  blenny  or  butterfly-fish ;  B.  pholis, 
the  shanny.  Many,  of  the  species  hatch 
their  young  within  the  body  of  the  female 
and  produce  them  alive. 

Blcre  (bla-ra),  a  French  town,  dep. 

of  Indre-et-Loire,  on  the  Cher, 
15  m.  e.  s.  e.  of  Tours.  Pop.  about  3000. 
In  the  vicinity  is  the  Chateau  Chenon- 
ceaux,  built  in  the  time  of  Francis  I,  and 
still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  was 
given  by  Henry  II  to  his  mistress  Diana 
de  Poitiers,  who  was  dispossessed  on  the 
death  of  Henry  by  Catherine  de  Medici. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century  it 
was  frequented  by  Fontenelle,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  all  the  wits  of  the  time, 
who  were  drawn  together  by  the  then 
owner  of  the  chateau,  Madame  Dupin, 
widow  of  a  farmer  general  who  died  in 
1799. 

"Rlpcthnlr  (bles'bok;  Alceldphus  albi- 
Hicauuii  frons),  an  antelope  of  South 

Africa  with  a  white  marked  face,  a 
general  purplish-chocolate  color,  and  a 
‘  saddle  ’  of  a  bluish  color ;  found  in  great 
numbers  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  and  much  hunted. 
Blessing*  or  Benediction,  a  prayer 
or  solemn  wish  imploring 
happiness  upon  another;  a  certain  holy 
action  which,  combined  with  prayer,  seeks 
for  God’s  grace  for  persons,  and,  in  a 
lower  degree,  a  blessing  upon  things,  with 


Blessington 


Blind 


a  view  to  their  efficiency  or  safety. 
The  lifting  up  of  the  hands  is  an  in¬ 
separable  adjunct  or  the  act  of  blessing. 
In  the  Jtioman  Catholic  Church  the  sign  of 
the  cross  is  made,  and  the  thumb  and  the 
two  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  ex¬ 
tended,  the  two  remaining  fingers  turned 
down.  In  the  Greek  Church  the  thumb 
and  the  third  finger  of  the  same  hand  are 
conjoined,  the  other  fingers  being  stretched 
out.  Some  see  in  this  position  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  sacred  monogram  in 
Greek  letters  of  our  Lord’s  name. — In  the 
English  liturgy  there  are  two  blessings 
or  benedictions ;  in  the  service  of  the 
Scotch  Church  there  is  only  one. 

■Rlp^inp’ton  (bles'ing-ton),  Mae- 
.Diessmg  iun  GABET>  CouNTESS  0F> 

was  born  near  Clonmel,  Ireland,  in  1789 ; 
died  at  Paris  in  1849.  She  was  twice 
married,  the  second  time  to  Charles 
John  Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessington. 
After  his  death  in  1829,  Lady  Blessington 
took  up  her  abode  in  Gore  House,  Ken¬ 
sington.  Her  residence  became  the 
fashionable  resort  for  all  the  celebrities 
of  the  time ;  and  that  notwithstanding  a 
doubtful  connection  which  she  formed 
with  Count  D’Orsay,  with  whom  she  lived 
till  her  death.  She  contributed  to  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine,  Conversations 
with  Lord  Byron;  wrote  numerous  novels, 
including  The  Belle  of  a  Season,  The 
Two  Friends,  Strathern,  and  the  Victims 
of  Society;  and  acted  as  editress,  for 
several  years,  of  Heath’s  Booh  of  Beauty, 
the  Keepsake,  and  the  Gems  of  Beauty. 
"Rliplipv  (ble'Aer),  Steen  Stensen. 
jjiiLiici  Danish  lyrical  poet  and 

novelist,  born  1782 ;  died  1848.  His  col¬ 
lected  poems,  which  are  national  and 
spirited,  were  published  1835-36 ;  and  his 
novels,  which  give  admirable  pictures  of 
country  life  in  Jutland,  in  1846-47.  He 
also  translated  Ossian,  and  Goldsmith’s 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

"R1  i  rl  n  li  ( ble'da ) ,  a  fortified  town  of  Al¬ 
geria,  30  miles  inland  from 
Algiers,  well  built,  with  modern  houses 
and  public  edifices,  the  center  of  a 
flourishing  district,  and  having  a  good 
trade.  Pop.  16,866. 

Bill’ll  (bli),  William,  the  command- 
o  er  of  the  ship  Bounty  when 
the  crew  mutinied  in  the  South  Seas  and 
carried  her  off.  He  was  born  at  Plym¬ 
outh  in  1753 ;  died  at  London  in  1817. 
The  Bounty  had  been  fitted  out  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  plants  of  the  bread¬ 
fruit  tree,  and  introducing  these  into  the 
West  Indies.  Bligh  left  Tahiti  in  1789, 
and  was  proceeding  on  his  voyage  for  Ja¬ 
maica  when  he  was  seized,  and,  with 
eighteen  men  supposed  to  be  quite  loyal 
to  him,  forced  into  the  launch,  sparingly 


provisioned,  and  cast  adrift  not  far  from 
the  island  of  Tofoa  (Tonga  Islands),  in 
lat.  19°  s.  and  Ion.  184°  e.  By  ad¬ 
mirable  skill  and  perseverance,  though 
not  without  enduring  fearful  hardships, 
they  managed  to  reach  the  island  of 
Timor  in  forty-one  days,  after  running 
nearly  4000  miles.  Bligh  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  arrived  in  England  in 
1790,  while  the  mutineers  settled  on  Pit¬ 
cairn  Island,  where  their  descendants  still 
exist.  Bligh  became  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1806,  but  his  harsh  and 
despotic  conduct  caused  him  to  be  deposed 
and  sent  back  to  England.  He  after¬ 
wards  rose  to  the  rank  of  admiral. 
"RlicvTit  (blit),  a  generic  name  common- 
jy  applied  to  denote  the  effects 
of  disease  or  any  other  circumstance 
which  causes  plants  to  wither  or  decay. 
It  has  been  vaguely  applied  to  almost 
every  disease  of  plants,  whether  caused 
by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  or  of 
the  soil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic 
fungi,  etc.  The  term  is  frequently 
limited  to  disease  in  cereal  crops.  See 
Smut,  Bunt,  Ergot. 

"Rl  i  m ' Vii  n  o*  the  Indian  name  of  the 
xmiii  umg,  fruit  of  Averrhoa  Bilimbi, 

a  small  tree,  family  Oxalidacese,  called 
also  Cucumber-tree,  the  fruit  being  acid 
and  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
carambola  (which  see)  belongs  to  the 
same  genus. 

Blilld  (blind),  a  screen  of  some  sort 
to  prevent  too  strong  a  light 
from  shining  in  at  a  window  or  to  keep 
people  from  seeing  in.  Venetian  blinds 
are  made  of  slats  of  wood,  so  connected 
as  to  overlap  each  other  when  closed, 
and  to  show  a  series  of  open  spaces  for 
the  admission  of  light  and  air  when  in 
the  other  position. 

Blilld  (blint),  Karl,  German  political 
agitator  and  writer  on  history, 
mythology,  and  Germanic  literature,  born 
at  Mannheim  1826.  He  was  educated  at 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  and  from  his 
student  days  till  he  settled  in  England  in 
1S52  he  was  continually  engaged  in  agitat¬ 
ing  or  in  heading  risings  in  the  cause  of 
German  freedom  and  union.  He  was  fre¬ 
quently  imprisoned.  The  democratic 
propaganda  was  supported  by  his  pen ; 
and  he  wrote  Fire-burial  among  our  Ger¬ 
manic  Forefathers ;  Teutonic  Cremation ; 
Ygdrasil,  or  The  Teutonic  Tree  of  Exist¬ 
ence,  etc.  Died  1907. 

Blind,  The  absence  or  deficiency  of 
y  the  sense  of  sight.  Blindness 
may.  vary  in  degree  from  the  slight¬ 
est  impairment  of  vision  to  total  loss 
of  sight ;  it  may  also  be  temporary 
or  permanent.  It  is  caused  by  defect, 
disease,  or  injury  to  the  eye,  to  the  optic 


Blind 


Blind  Harry 


nerve  or  tract,  or  to  that  part  of  the  brain 
connected  with  it.  Old  age  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  blindness,  occasioned 
by  the  drying  up  of  the  humors  of  the  eye, 
or  by  the  opacity  of  the  cornea,  the  crys¬ 
talline  lens,  etc.  There  are  several 
causes  which  produce  blindness  from 
birth.  Sometimes  the  eyelids  adhere  to 
each  other  or  to  the  eyeball  itself,  or 
a  contagious  escharotic  inflammation  oc¬ 
curs,  or  a  membrane  covers  the  eyes ; 
sometimes  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  closed, 
or  adheres  to  the  cornea,  or  is  not  situated 
in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  rays  of 
light  do  not  fall  in  the  middle  of  the 
eye;  besides  other  defects.  (See  Color 
Blindness,  Hemeralopia.  'Nyctalopia.) 
The  blind  are  often  distinguished  for  a 
remarkable  mental  activity,  and  a  won¬ 
derful  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  Their  touch  and  hearing,  par¬ 
ticularly,  become  very  acute. 

As  early  as  1260  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  (L’Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts)  was 
founded  in  Paris  by  St.  Louis  for  the 
relief  of  the  Crusaders  who  lost  their 
sight  in  Egypt  and  Syria ;  but  the  first 
institution  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
was  the  idea  of  Valentin  Ilatiy,  brother 
of  the  celebrated  mineralogist.  In  1784 
he  opened  an  institution  in  which  they 
were  instructed  not  only  in  appropriate 
mechanical  employments,  as  spinning, 
knitting,  making  ropes  or  fringes,  and 
working  in  pasteboard,  but  also  in  music, 
in  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  geography, 
and  the  sciences.  For  instruction  in  read¬ 
ing  he  procured  raised  letters  of  metal ; 
for  writing  he  used  particular  writing- 
cases,  in  which  a  frame,  with  wires  to 
separate  the  lines,  could  be  fastened  upon 
the  paper ;  for  ciphering  there  were 
movable  figures  of  metal,  and  ciphering- 
boards  in  which  the  figures  could  be 
fixed  ;  for  teaching  geography  maps  were 
prepared  upon  which  mountains,  rivers, 
cities,  and  the  boundaries  of  countries 
were  indicated  to  the  sense  of  touch  in 
various  ways,  etc.  Similar  institutions 
were  soon  afterwards  founded  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Copenhagen, 
Dresden,  Edinburgh,  Liverpool,  London, 
Vienna,  and  in  many  towns  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  now  comparatively 
few  large  cities  that  do  not  possess  a 
school  or  institution  of  some  kind  for  the 
blind.  The  occupations  in  which  the 
blind  are  found  capable  of  engaging  are 
such  as  the  making  of  baskets  and  other 
kinds  of  wicker-work,  brushmaking,  rope 
and  twine  making,  the  making  of  mats 
and  matting,  knitting,  netting,  fancy 
work  of  various  kinds,  cutting  firewood, 
the  sewing  of  sacks  and  bags,  the  carving 
of  articles  in  wood,  etc.  Piano-tuning  is 


also  successfully  carried  on  by  some,  and 
the  cleaning  of  clocks  and  watches  has 
even  been  occasionally  practised  by 
them. 

Various  systems  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  blind  to  read, 
some  of  which  consist  in  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  Roman  alphabet,  with  more  or 
less  modification,  and  some  of  which  em¬ 
ploy  types  quite  arbitrary  in  form.  In 
all  systems  the  characters  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper  so  as  to  be  felt  by 
the  fingers.  The  type  adopted  by  Haiiy 
was  the  script  or  italic  form  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  letter.  This  was  introduced  into 
England  by  Sir  C.  Lowther,  who  printed 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  1832  with 
type  obtained  from  Paris.  Before  this 
Gall  of  Edinburgh  made  use  of  an  em¬ 
bossed  alphabet  based  on  the  ordinary 
Roman  small  letters,  in  which  all  curves 
were  replaced  by  angular  lines,  and  in 
1834  he  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
in  this  character.  Subsequently  he  in¬ 
troduced  various  improvements,  and  in 
particular  the  letters  were  produced  with 
serrated  surfaces,  thus  giving  greater  dis¬ 
tinctness..  Alston  of  Glasgow,  Howe  of 
Boston,  and  others  also  used  the  Roman 
form ;  but  the  former  (who  was  the  first 
to  print  the  whole  Bible,  in  1840) 
adopted  the  Roman  capitals,  while  the 
latter  adopted  the  small  letters,  printing 
in  this  type  the  Bible  and  many  other 
books.  Of  alphabets  deviating  entirely 
or  nearly  so  from  the  Roman  letter,  one 
consists  of  a  stenographic  shorthand 
invented  by  Lucas  of  Bristol ;  another  is 
a  phonetic  shorthand  devised  by  Frere  of 
London.  In  Dr.  Moon’s  alphabet  some 
of  the  characters  are  Roman,  others  are 
based  on  or  suggested  by  the  Roman  char¬ 
acters.  The  Braille  system  is  one  in 
which  the  letters  are  formed  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  dots.  Dr.  Moon’s  system 
from  its  simplicity  and  the  size  of  its 
characters  is  in  very  general  use  in  books 
for  the  blind.  There  are  also  systems 
by  which  the  blind  are  enabled  to 
write. 

■Rlinrl-ficiTi  the  name  of  several  species 

mum  liaii,  of  fish<  family  Ambiyop. 

sidae,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  American 
caves.  They  are  all  small,  the  largest  not 
exceeding  five  inches.  In  the  typical 
species  ( Amblyopsis  spelwus)  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  the  eyes 
are  reduced  to  a  useless  rudiment  hidden 
under  the  skin,  the  body  is  translucent 
and  colorless,  and  the  head  and  body  are 
covered  with  numerous  rows  of  sensitive 
papillae,  which  form  very  delicate  organs 
of  touch. 

Blind  Harry.  fg>elHarrv  the  Minr 


Blind-story 


Blockhouse 


Blind-story.  See  Triforium. 


"RliTifl.wnTTTi  or  Slow- w orm  ( Angitis 
x»imu  wuini,  fragilis^  a  reptile, 

forming  a  connecting  link  between  the 
lizards  and  the  snakes,  perfectly  snake¬ 
like  in  form,  having  no  appearance  of  ex¬ 
ternal  limbs,  though  the  bones  of  the 
shoulders  and  pelvis  exist  in  a  rudiment¬ 
ary  form ;  length  about  a  foot,  and  of 
nearly  equal  thickness  throughout.  Its 
eyes,  though  brilliant,  are  small,  and 
hence  its  common  name.  It  is  spread  over 
almost  the  whole  of  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is  harm¬ 
less,  living  upon  worms,  insects,  and 
snails,  and  hibernating  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  receives  its  specific  name  of 
fragilis  from  the  fact  that  when  fright¬ 
ened  it  stiffens  its  muscles  to  such  an 
extent  and  becomes  so  rigid  that 
its  tail  may  be  snapped  off  by  a  slight 
blow. 


"Rlistpr  (blis'ter),  a  topical  application 

which>  when  applied  t0  the 
skin,  raises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a 
vesicle,  filled  with  serous  fluid,  and  so 
produces  a  counter-irritation.  The  Span¬ 
ish  fly-blister  operates  with  most  certain¬ 
ty  and  expedition,  and  is  commonly  used 
for  this  purpose,  as  are  also  mpstard, 
hartshorn,  etc.  Also  called  vesicatory. 

Blister-beetle,  blister-fly, the 

WVUUXU,  gpanish  fly  Uged  in 

making  cantharidal  blisters,  etc. 

iron  bars  which,  when 
converted  into  steel, 
have  their  surface  covered  with  blisters, 
probably  from  the  expansion  of  minute 
bubbles  of  air.  Steel  is  used  in  the 
blister  state  for  welding  to  iron  for  cer¬ 
tain  pieces  of  mechanism,  but  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  for  making  edge-tools.  It  re¬ 
quires  for  this  purpose  to  be  converted 
into  cast  or  shear  steel.  See  Steel. 

Bliz'zard  a  storm  very  c°id  wind 

*  with  fine,  powdery  snow,  oc¬ 
curring  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  often  causing  loss  of  life 
through  suffocation  and  cold.  Their  or¬ 
dinary  locality  is  in  the  region  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi, 
where  they  frequently  occur,  though 
disastrous  ones  are  rare.  In  that  of 
January,  1888,  the  severest  on  record, 
235  persons  lost  their  lives,  while  the 
cold  was  so  intense  that  the  Colorado 
River  of  Texas  was  frozen  a  foot  deep, 
an  unprecedented  event. 

Bloch  (blo/[)>  Marcus  Eliezer,  a  nat¬ 
uralist  of  Jewdsh  descent,  born 
at  Anspach  in  1723 ;  died  1799.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  work  is  the  Naturgeschichte  der 
Fische  (Natural  History  of  Fishes), 
folio,  1785—99,  with  432  colored  plates. 


Blister-steel, 


Block  a  mechanical  contrivance  consist- 
uv'xv>  0f  Qne  or  more  grooved  pul¬ 
leys  mounted  in  a  casing  or  shell,  which 
is  furnished  with  a  hook,  eye,  or  strap  by 
which  it  may  be  attached  to  an  object, 
the  function  of  the  apparatus  being  to 
transmit  power  or  change  the  direction 
of  motion  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain 
passing  round  the  movable  pulleys. 
Blocks  are  single,  double,  treble,  or  four¬ 
fold,  according  as  the  number  of  sheaves 
or  pulleys  is  one,  two,  three,  or  four.  A 
running  block  is  attached  to  the  object 
to  be  raised  or  moved ;  a  standing  block 
is  fixed  to  some  permanent  support. 
Blocks  also  receive  different  denomina¬ 
tions  from  their  shape,  purpose,  and  mode 
of  application.  They  are  sometimes  made 
of  iron  as  well  as  of  wood.  Blocks  to 
which  the  name  of  dead-eyes  has  been 
given,  are  not  pulleys,  being  unprovided 
with  sheaves.  See  also  Pulley. 

■Rlnrkarlp  (blok-ad'),  is  the  rendering 
i)iUUtdUC  of  intercourse  with  the  sea_ 

ports  of  an  enemy  unlawful  on  the  part 
of  neutrals,  and  it  consists  essentially 
in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient  naval  force 
to  make  such  intercourse  difficult.  It 
must  be  declared  or  made  public,  so  that 
neutrals  may  have  notice  of  it.  If  a 
blockade  is  instituted  by  a  sufficient  au¬ 
thority,  and  maintained  by  a  sufficient 
force,  a  neutral  is  so  far  affected  by  it 
that  an  attempt  to  trade  with  the  place 
invested  subjects  vessel  and  cargo  to  con¬ 
fiscation  by  the  blockading  power.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  describe  the  state 
of  matters  when  hostile  forces  sit  down 
around  a  place  and  keep  possession  of  all 
the  means  of  access  to  it,  so  as  to  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  its  communication  with  the 
outside  world,  and  so  compel  surrender 
from  want  of  supplies 

Block-books  block-printing.  Before 
9  and  for  a  short  time 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  books 
were  printed  from  wooden  blocks  each  the 
size  of  a  page  and  having  the  matter  to 
be  reproduced,  whether  text  or  picture, 
cut  in  relief  on  the  surface.  In  China, 
where  the  art  of  printing  was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  this  system  continues  in  use, 
though  movable  types  have  long  been 
known  there.  With  their  cheap  labor 
block-books  can  be  cheaply  produced. 


Blockhouse  a  edifice  of  one 

9  or  more  stories,  con¬ 
structed  chiefly  of  blocks  of  hewn  timber. 
Blockhouses  are  supplied  with  loopholes 
for  musketry  ( a ,  a)  and  sometimes 
with  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  when 
of  more  than  one  story  the  upper  ones 
are  made,  to  overhang  those  below,  and 
are  furnished  with  machicolations  or 
loopholes  in  the  overhung  floor,  so  that 


Block  Island 


Blond 


a  perpendicular  fire  can  be  directed 
against  the  enemy  in  close  attack.  Block- 


Blockhouse. 

houses  are  often  of  great  advantage,  and 
in  wooded  localities  readily  constructed. 
"RlncV  Tel  and  an  island  in  the  At- 

-diock  isiana,  lantic>  about  10  miles 

out  from  the  mainland  of 
Rhode  Island,  to  which  it  be¬ 
longs,  and  8  miles  long.  It 
is  a  popular  summer  resort, 
constituting  the  township  of 
New  Shoreham.  Has  a 
lighthouse  on  its  north  end. 

Block  Printing.  | ;oec« 

books  and  Printing. 

Blocksberg', 

the  Brocken  (which  see). 

Block-system,  «fw« 

the  traffic  on  railways  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  line  is 
divided  into  sections  of  a  few 
miles,  each  section  generally 
stretching  from  one  station 
to  the  next,  with  a  signal 
and  telegraphic  connection,  at  the  end  of 
the  section.  The  essential  principle  of 
the  system  is  that  no  train  is  allowed  to 
enter  upon  any  one  section  till  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  signaled  wholly  clear,  so  that  be¬ 
tween  two  successive  trains  there  is  not 
merely  an  interval  of  time,  but  also  an 
interval  of  space. 

Block-tin  at  a  certain  Stage  of  re- 
’finement,  but  not  quite  pure. 
‘Rloenicicirf  (blo'mart),  Abraham,  a 

-BioemaaiT  Dutch  painterj  born  about 

1565 ;  died  in  1657.  He  was  the  son  of 
an  architect  and  sculptor,  who  sent  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  studied  for  three 
years,  subsequently  returning  to  Am¬ 
sterdam  and  Utrecht,  where  he  settled 
and  painted  all  sorts  of  subjects,  his  land¬ 
scapes  being  the  most  esteemed.  He  had 
four  sons,  of  whom  Cornelis  (born  1603, 
died  1680)  was  sent  by  his  father  as  an 
art  student  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  lived 
and  worked  in  Rome  as  a  distinguished 
engraver. 

Bloemfontein  (blom'fon-tln),  the 

uioeiiuuiibciii  cMef  town  an(J  geat 


of  government  of  the  Orange  River  Col., 
South  Africa,  680  miles  N.  e.  of  Cape 
Town,  situated  in  a  high  but  healthy 
region.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Blois  (Mwa),  capital  of  the  French 
dep.  Loir-et-Cher,  99  miles  s. 
s.  w.  Paris,  on  the  Loire.  It  consists  of 
an  upper  town,  a  lower  town,  and  sev¬ 
eral  suburbs,  with  one  of  which  it  com¬ 
municates  by  a  stone  bridge  of  eleven 
arches.  The  old  castle,  which  has  played 
an  important  part  in  French  history,  was 
restored  by  the  government  in  1845. 
There  is  also  a  cathedral  of  late  date, 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  (12th  cen¬ 
tury),  a  bishop’s  palace,  Roman  aqueduct, 
etc.  The  castle  was  long  occupied  by  the 
counts  of  the  name ;  and  became  a  favor¬ 


Court  of  the  Castle  of  Blois. 

ite  residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  In 
it  Louis  XII  was  born,  and  Francis  I, 
Henry  II,  Charles  IX,  and  Henry  III 
held  their  courts. 

BlnmfiAM  (blom'feld),  Charles 
ojiuiunciu  jAMES>  Bishop  0f  London, 

born  at  Bury-St.-Edmunds  in  1786 ;  died 
at  Fulham  in  1857.  He  studied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  high  honors ;  and 
after  filling  successively  several  curacies, 
and  acting  for  a  time  as  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  St.  Botolph,  Bishopsgate.  In 
1824  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
in  1828  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  a 
distinguished  classical  scholar,  and  pub¬ 
lished  editions  of  several  of  the  dramas 
of  iEschylus  and  one  of  Callimachus. 
His  chief  distinction  was  gained  by  his 
activity  in  the  management  of  his  diocese 
and  his  energy  in  the  cause  of  church  ex¬ 
tension. 

Blond  (bJ°h) ,  Jacques  Christophe  le, 
miniature  painter  and  originator 
of  color  printing,  born  at  Frankfort-on- 
the-Mairi  in  1670 ;  died  in  a  hospital  at 


Blondel 


Bloodhound 


Paris  in  1741.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  the  fluid  of.  the  blood.  The  red  ones  give 
and  all  his  means  in  comparatively  un-  color  to  the  fluid,  and  are  biconcave  discs, 
successful  experiments  in  printing  en-  oval  in  birds  and  reptiles,  and  round  in 
gravings  in  color,  and  in  attempts  to  man  and  most  mammals.  In  man  they 
reproduce  the  cartoons  of  Raphael  in  average  %3ooth  inch  in  diameter,  and  in 


tapestry. 

Blondel  (Won -del) 


the  Proteus,  which  has  them  larger  than 
A  French  min-  any  other  vertebrate,  %ooth  inch  in 


strel  and  poet  of  the  twelfth  length  and  Vi27th  in  breadth.  The  white 
century,  and  confidential  servant  and  in-  or  colorless  corpuscles  are  the  same  as 
structor  in  music  of  Richard  Cceur  de  the  lymph  or  chyle  corpuscles,  and  are 
Lion.  While  his  master  was  the  prisoner  spherical  or  lenticular,  nucleated,  and 
of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  Blondel,  accord-  granulated,  and  rather  larger  than  the 
ing  to  the  legend,  went  through  Palestine  red  globules  and  number  about  8000 
and  all  parts  of  Germany  in  search  of  per  cubic  millimeter, 
him.  He  sang  the  king’s  own  favorite  Blood  Avenger  0Fj  in  Scripture,  the 
lays  before  each  keep  and  fortress  till  *  nearest  relation  of  any  one  that 

the  song  was  at  length  taken  up  and  had  died  by  manslaughter  or  murder,  so 
answered  from  the  windows  of  the  castle  called  because  it  fell  to  him  to  punish 
of  Loewenstein,  where  Richard  was  im-  the  person  who  was  guilty  of  the 
prisoned.  This  story  is  preserved  in  the  deed. 

Chronicles  of  Rheims,  of  the  thirteenth  THnod  Thomas  (commonly  called  Col- 
century,  but  probably  has  no  foundation  >  onel  Blood),  born  in  Ireland 

in  fact.  The  poems  of  Blondel,  with  all  about  1618 ;  died  at  London  in  1680 ;  was 
the  legendary  and  historical  data  relating  a  disbanded  officer  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
to  him,  were  published  by  Prosper  Tarbe  and  lost  some  estates  in  Ireland  at  the 
(Rheims,  1862).  Restoration.  His  whole  life  was  one  of 

Blood  (blud),  the  fluid  which  circu-  plotting  and  adventure,  though  it  is  prob- 
lates  through  the  arteries  and  able  that  he  acted  a  double  part,  keeping 
veins  of  the  body  of  man  and  of  other  the  government  informed  of  so  much  as 

might  secure  his  own  safety.  His 
most  daring  exploit  was  an  attempt 
to  steal  the  crown  jewels  (9th  May, 
1671)  from  the  Tower.  He  was 
seized  with  the  crown  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  but  was  not  only  pardoned 
by  Charles,  but  obtained  forfeited 
Irish  estates  of  £500  annual  value, 
animals  and  is  essential  to  the  preserva-  Blnodbird  (Myzomela  sanguinolenta) , 
tion  of  life  and  nutrition  of  the  tissues.  uuuunu  an  Australian  species  of 

This  fluid  is  more  or  less  red  in  verte-  honeysucker  so  called  from  the  rich 
brates,  except  in  the  lowest  fishes.  In  scarlet  color  of  the  head,  breast,  and 
insects  and  in  others  of  the  lower  ani-  back  of  the  male. 

mals  there  is  an  analogous  fluid  which  'Rlnnri-rpll*;  or  Blood-Corpuscles. 
may  be  colorless,  red,  bluish,  greenish,  or  gee  j^i00^ 

milky.  The  venous  blood  of  mammals  is  TJlnn/lflnw«r  the  popular  name  for 
a  dark  red,  but  in  passing  through  the  wci,  some  of  the  red-flowered 

lungs  it  becomes  oxidized  and  acquires  a  species  of  Hwmantlius,  a  genus  of  bulbous 
bright  scarlet  color,  so  that  the  blood  in  plants  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  natives 
the  arteries  is  of  a  brighter  hue  than  that  0f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  most 
in  the  veins.  The  central  organ  of  the  common  species  is  Hwmantlius  coccineus, 
blood  circulation  is  the  heart  (which  0r  Cape  Tulip,  a  very  showy  plant,  the 
see).  The  specific  gravity  of  human  bulb  of  which  is  used  as  a  diuretic, 
blood  varies  from  1.045  to  1.075,  and  its  "RlnnrHirmnrl  a  variety  of  dog  with 
normal  temperature  is  99°  Fahr.  1000  .»100<m0Una,  long>  sm'yooth  an|  pen_ 

parts  contain  783.37  of  water,  2,83  dulous  ears,  remarkable  for  the  acute- 
fibrin,  67.25  albumen,  126.31  blood  cor-  ness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to  recover 
puscles,  5.16  fatty  matters,  15.08  various  game  or  prey  which  has  escaped  wounded 
animals  matters  and  salts.  When  ordi-  from  the  hunter,  by  tracing  the  lost  an- 
nary  blood  stands  for  a  time  it  separates  imal  by  the  blood  it  has  spilt :  whence 
into  two  portions,  a  red  coagulated  mass  the  name  of  the  dog.  There  are  several 
consisting  of  the  fibrin,  corpuscles,  etc.,  varieties  of  this  animal,  as  the  English, 
and  a  yellowish  watery  portion,  the  the  Cuban,  and  the  African  bloodhound, 
serum.  The  blood  corpuscles  or  globules  In  former  times  bloodhounds  were  not 
are  characteristic  of  the  fluid.  These  are  only  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  game,  but 
minute,  red  and  white  bodies  floating  in  also  to  the  chase  of  man.  In  America 


Blood  Corpuscles,  Magnified. 
a,  man.  b ,  goose,  c,  crocodile,  cl,  frog,  e,  skate. 


Bloodletting 


Bloomington 


they  used  to  be  employed  in  hunting 
fugitive  slaves.  The  general  idea,  liow- 


Bloodhound. 

ever,  that  they  attack  and  wound  the 
fugitive  when  overtaken  is  an  error. 

Bloodletting.  See  Phlebotomy. 

Blnnd-monev  the  compensation  by  a 
jjiuuu.  money ,  homicide  t0  the  next 

of  kin  of  the  person  slain,  securing  the 
offender  and  his  relatives  against  sub¬ 
sequent  retaliation ;  once  common  in 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  countries, 
and  still  a  custom  among  the  Arabs.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  money  earned  by 
laying  or  supporting  a  charge  implying 
peril  to  the  life  of  an  accused  person. 

Blood  Poisoning’, 

csemia  and  allied  diseases  and  in  a 
wider  sense  to  the  effects  on  the  human 
system  of  poison  germs  from  any  source. 
Blond -rain  Showers  of  grayish  and 
9  reddish  dust  mingled  with 
rain  which  occasionally  fall,  usually  in 
the  zone  of  the  earth  which  extends  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mediterranean  west- 
wardly  over  the  Atlantic,  and  eastwardly 
to  Central  Asia.  The  dust  is  largely 
made  up  of  microscopic  organisms,  es¬ 
pecially  the  shells  of  diatoms,  the  red 
color  being  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

THnnrlvnnf  ( Sanguinaria  Canadensis )> 
-DiOOUIUUL  a  plant  of  Canada  and  the 

United  States,  belonging  to  the  poppy 
order,  and  so  named  from  its  root-stock 
yielding  a  sap  of  a  deep-orange  color. 
Its  leaves  are  heart  shaped  and  deeply 
lobed,  the  flower  grows  on  a  scape  and 
is  white  or  tinged  with  rose.  The  plant 
has  acrid,  narcotic  properties,  and  has 
been  found  useful  in  various  diseases. 
Ct e-um  Canadense ,  another  American  plant 
used  as  a  mild  tonic,  is  also  known  as 
bloodroot. 

Bloodstone.  See  Heliotrope. 
Bloodvessels  ?re  tbe  ‘ubes  ?F  vf s?ls 

in  which  the  blood  cir¬ 
culates.  See  Arteries ,  Veins,  and  Heart. 


Bloodwood,  ?  “ame  °t?ever?1  tree!' 

9  Indian  bloodwood 
( Lager  strcemia  reginw)  is  a  large  tree  of 
the  henna  family  with  wood  of  a  blood- 
red  color,  used  for  many  purposes.  It 
is  called  also  jarool. 

Blood  wort  saipe  as  bloodroot  (San- 
9  guinaria) . 

Bloodv  70S  those  held  by  Judge 
.Diooay  .tissizeb,  Jeffreys  in  1685> 

after  the  suppression  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion.  Upwards  of  300  persons  were 
executed  after  short  trials,  with  little 
regard  to  evidence ;  very  many  were 
whipped,  imprisoned,  and  fined ;  and 
nearly  1000  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the 
American  plantations. 

Bloom  (blom),  a  lumP  of  puddled  iron, 
which  leaves  the  furnace  in  a 
rough  state,  to  be  subsequently  rolled  into 
the  bars  or  other  material  into  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  convert  the  metal. 
Also  a  lump  of  iron  made  directly  from 
the  ore  by  a  furnace  called  a  ‘  bloomery.’ 

Bloomer  Costume, 

the  year  1849  by  Mrs.  Bloomer  of  New 
York,  who  proposed  thereby  to  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  female  dress  and 
add  materially  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  women.  It  consisted  of  a  jacket  with 
close  sleeves,  a  skirt  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knee,  and  a  pair  of  Turkish 
pantaloons. 

Bloomfield  (blSm'feld),  a  town  of 
-Diuuimieiu  Eggex  Co  New  jersey> 

12  miles  N.  w.  of  New  York,  and  a  resi¬ 
dential  city  of  New  York  and  Newark 
business  people.  Has  various  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  15,070. 

Bloom 'fipld  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
jjiuuiii  nem,  born  at  Honington  Suf_ 

folk,  in  1766;  died  in  1823.  In  1781  he 
was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  shoe¬ 
maker  with  his  brother  in  London.  In 
the  country,  where  he  resided  for  a  short 
time  in  1786,  he  first  conceived  the  idea 
of  his  poem  the  Farmer's  Boy ,  which  was 
written  under  the  most  unfavorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  a  London  garret.  It  was 
published  in  1800,  and  had  a  great  popu¬ 
larity.  He  subsequently  published  Rural 
Tales,  Wild  Flowers,  The  Banks  of  the 
Wye,  May  Day  with  the  Nurses,  etc. 
Several  efforts  were  made  to  place  him 
in  good  circumstances,  but  he  died  in 
poverty. 

Bloomington  (blom'ing-ton),  a  city, 
Diuuiiiing  tun  capital  of  Monroe  Co., 

Indiana ;  60  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis ;  with  manufactures  of  wooden 
ware,  woolen  goods,  leather,  etc. ;  has 
important  limestone  quarries  in  its 
vicinity.  Here  is  the  Indiana  State 
University,  founded  in  1828.  Pop.  8838. 


Bloomington 


Blowpipe 


Bloom'ington,  f.  city  n- 

&  >  linois,  60  m.  n.  n.  e. 

of  Springfield.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  rail¬ 
road  centers  of  the  State  and  has  several 
important  educational  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University, 
a  college  for  women,  and  the  state  Normal 
University  in  the  vicinity.  Has  coal¬ 
mines,  iron  industries,  railway  works, 
fruit-canning,  pork-packing,  etc.,  and  a 
large  trade.  Pop.  25,768. 

Bloomsbury  (bloms'burg),  capital  of 
-Diuum&uuig  Columbia  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  39  miles  s.  w.  of  Wilkes-Barre. 
Here  is  a  state  normal  school,  and  iron 
and  textile  industries,  etc.  Pop.  7413. 
"Rlrmpf  (blu-a),  Paul,  a  writer,  born 
in  Brittany,  France,  in  1848 ; 
died  in  1903.  He  was  severely  wounded 
in  the  Franco-German  war,  was  subse¬ 
quently  a  newspaper  correspondent  and  a 
lecturer,  and  wrote  works  of  humorous 
criticism  on  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  under  the  name  of  ‘  Max  O’Rell.’ 
His  books  are  John  Bull  and  His  Island, 
A  Frenchman  in  America,  etc. 

"RlmiYit  (blunt),  Charles,  son  of  Sir 
AiiuuiiL  H  Blount  born  in  1654;  a 

deistical  writer,  said  to  have  had  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  his  father  in  writing  a  work 
called  Anima  Mundi,  or  a  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Opinions  of  the  Ancients  con¬ 
cerning  the  Human  Soul  after  Death, 
etc.  He  wrote  various  other  works  of  the 
same  nature,  and  also  an  excellent  treat¬ 
ise  on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  He  shot 
himself  1693. 

"Rlmmt  Sir  Henry,  an  English  trav- 
ajiuuni,  eler>  born  in  1602  .  died  in  1082. 

He  traveled  through  various  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  Egypt,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  travels,  which  passed 
through  at  least  eight  editions.  He  was 
Jmighted  by  Charles  I,  and  during  the 
civil  war  took  part  with  the  royalists. 
After  the  king’s  death  he  came  to  London, 
and  was  employed  by  Cromwell  and  the 
Parliament  in  several  important  affairs. 
BloUSe  (bl°uz)>  a  light  loose  upper 
garment,  resembling  a  smock- 
frock,  made  of  linen  or  cotton,  and  worn 
by  men  as  a  protection  from  dust  or  in 
place  of  a  coat.  A  blue  linen  blouse  is 
the  common  dress  of  French  workmen. 
"Rlnw  (bio),  John,  a  musical  composer, 
■UAUW  born  in  1648;  died  in  1708.  He 
became  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  composer 
to  the  Royal  Chapel.  His  secular  com¬ 
positions  were  published  under  the  name 
of  Amphion  Anglicus. 

Blowfly  a  name  f°r  Musca  vomito- 
*1 ,  ria,  Sarcophdga  carnaria , 
and  other  species  of  two-winged  flies  that 
deposit  their  eggs  on  flesh,  and  thus  taint 
it. 


Fan-blower. 


■Rlnwif'7  Henry  George  de,  journal- 
XUUW11Z,,  igtj  born  at  Pilsen>  Bohemia, 

in  1825 ;  died  in  1903.  He  became  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  France  in  1870,  and  after  1871 
was  the  chief  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times.  He  was  noted  for  the 
accuracy  and  importance  of  his  letters  to 
the  Times,  was  the  most  notable  of  inter¬ 
viewers,  and  was  the  channel  through 
which  Gambetta,  Bismarck,  the  sultan, 
and  others  of  leading  position  made  pub¬ 
lic  their  views. 

Blowing-machine,  any  contrivance 

°  1  for  supplying  a 

current  of  air,  as  for  blowing  glass,  smelt¬ 
ing  iron,  renew¬ 
ing  the  air  in 
confined  spaces, 
and  the  like. 

This  may  consist 
of  a  single  pair 
of  bellows,  but 
more  gener  ally 
two  pairs  are 
combined  to  se- 
secure  continuity 
of  current.  The 
most  perfect 
blowing-  machines 
are  those  in  which 
the  blast  is  produced  by  the  motion  of  pis¬ 
tons  in  a  cylinder,  or  by  some  application 
of  the  fan  principle.  For  smelting  and 
refining  furnaces,  where  a  blast  with  a 
pressure  of  3  or  4  lbs.  to  the  square  inch 
is  required,  blowing-engines  of  large  size 
and  power,  worked  by  steam,  are  em¬ 
ployed. 

"Rlmxr'ni-nA  an  instrument  by  which  a 
UIUW  JJipe,  current  of  air  or  gas  is 

driven  through  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  can¬ 
dle,  or  gas  jet,  and  that  flame  directed 
upon  a  mineral  substance,  to  fuse  or  vit¬ 
rify  it,  an  intense  heat  being  created  by 
the  rapid  supply  of  oxygen  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  flame  upon  a  small  area. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  is  merely  a  conical 
tube  of  brass,  or  other  substance,  usually 
7  inches  long  and  %  inch  in  diameter  at 
one  end,  and  tapering  so  as  to  have  a  very 
small  aperture  at  the  other,  within  2 
inches  or  so  of  which  it  is  bent  nearly  to 
a  right  angle,  so  that  the  stream,  of  air 
may  be  directed  sideways  to  the  operator. 
The  flame  is  turned  to  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and  consists 
of  two  parts  of  different  colors.  The 
greatest  heat  is  obtained  at  the  tip  of 
the  inner  blue  flame.  Here  the  substance 
subjected  to  it  is  burned  or  oxidized,  a 
small  piece  of  lead  or  copper,  for  instance, 
being  converted  into  its  oxide.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  oxidizing  flame.  By  shifting 
the  substance  to  the  interior  blue  flame, 
which  is  wanting  in  oxygen,  this  element 
will  be  abstracted  from  the  substance,  and 


Blubber 


Bliicher 


a  metallic  oxide,  for  instance,  will  give 
out  its  metal ;  hence  this  is  called  a  re¬ 
ducing  flame.  Thus  various  minerals 
can  be  either  oxidized  or  reduced  at  plea¬ 
sure,  and  the  pipe  forms  a  ready  test  in 
the  hands  of  the  mineralogist,  who  may 
use  fluxes  along  with  substances  tested, 
watch  how  they  color  the  flame,  what 
vapor  they  give  out,  etc.  The  blowpipe 
may  be  provided  with  several  movable 
nozzles  to  produce  flames  of  different 
sizes.  The  current  of  air  is  often  formed 
by  a  pair  of  bellows  instead  of  the  human 
breath,  the  instrument  being  fixed  in  a 
proper  frame  for  the  purpose.  The  most 
powerful  blowpipe  is  the  oxyhydrogen  or 
compound  blowpipe,  an  instrument  in 
which  oxygen  and  hydrogen  (in  the  pro¬ 
portions  necessary  to  form  water),  pro¬ 
pelled  by  hydrostatic  or  other  pressure, 
and  coming  from  separate  reservoirs,  are 
made  to  form  a  united  current  in  a  capil¬ 
lary  orifice  at  the  moment  when  they 
are  kindled.  The  heat  produced  is  such 
as  to  consume  the  diamond  and  to  dis¬ 
sipate  in  vapor  or  in  gaseous  forms  most 
known  substances.  The  blowpipe  is  used 
by  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  in  soldering, 
by  glassworkers  in  sealing  the  ends  of 
tubes,  etc.,  and  extensively  by  chemists 
and  mineralogists  in  testing  the  nature 
and  composition  of  substances. 

The  name  is  also  given  to  the  pipe  or 
tube  through  which  poisoned  arrows  are 
blown  by  the  breath,  used  by  South 
American  Indians  and  natives  of  Borneo. 
The  tube  or  blowpipe  is  8  to  12  feet 
long,  with  a  bore  scarcely  large  enough 
to  admit  the  little  finger ;  and  the  arrow 
is  forced  through  by  a  sudden  expulsion 
of  air  from  the  lungs  (like  a  pea  from 
a  boy’s  pea-shooter),  being  sometimes 
propelled  to  a  distance  of  140  yards. 
Blllhber  (blub'er),  the  fat  of  whales 
**  uu  and  other  large  sea  animals, 
from  which  train-oil  is  obtained.  The 
blubber  lies  under  the  skin  and  over  the 
muscular  flesh.  It  is  eaten  by  the  Eskimo 
and  the  sea-coast  races  of  the  Japanese 
islands,  the  Kuriles,  etc.  The  whole 
quantity  yielded  by  one  whale  ordinarily 
amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  sometimes  to  80 
or  more  cwts. 

Bliicher  (blii'/ier),  Gebhard  Lebe- 

RECIIT  VON,  a  distinguished 
Prussian  general,  born  at  Rostock  in  1742  ; 
died  at  Krieblowitz,  Silesia,  in  1819.  He 
entered  the  Swedish  service  when  14 
years  of  age  and  fought  against  the 
Prussians,  but  was  taken  prisoner  in  his 
first  campaign,  and  was  induced  to  enter 
the  Prussian  service.  Discontented  at 
the  promotion  of  another  officer  over  his 
head,  he  left  the  army,  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture,  and  by  industry  and  pru¬ 


dence  acquired  an  estate.  After  the  death 
of  Frederick  II  he  became  a  major  in 
his  former  regiment,  which  he  commanded 
with  distinction  on  the  Rhine  in  1793  and 
1794.  After  the  battle  of  Kirrweiler  in 
1794  he  was  appointed  major-general  of 
the  army  of  observation  stationed  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  In  1802,  in  the  name  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  he  took  possession 
of  Erfurt  and  Miihlhausen.  Oct.  14, 
1806,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt. 
After  the  Peace  of  Tilsit  he  labored  in 
the  department  of  war  at  Konigsberg 
and  Berlin.  He  than  received  the  chief 
military  command  in  Pomerania,  but  at 
the  instigation  of  Napoleon  was  after¬ 
wards,  with  several  other  distinguished 
men,  dismissed  from  the  service.  In  the 
campaign  of  1812,  when  the  Prussians  as¬ 
sisted  the  French,  he  took  no  part ;  but 
no  sooner  did  Prussia  rise  against  her 
oppressors  than  Bliicher,  then  seventy 


Bliicher. 


years  old,  engaged  in  the  cause  with  all 
his  former  activity,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussians  and 
the  Russian  corps  under  General  Win- 
zingerode.  His  heroism  in  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  (May  2,  1813)  was  rewarded  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  with  the  order 
of  St.  George.  The  battles  of  Bautzen 
and  Hanau,  those  on  the  Katzbach  and 
Leipsic,  added  to  his  glory.  He  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal,  and 
led  the  Prussian  army  which  invaded 
France  early  in  1814.  After  a  period  of 
obstinate  conflict  the  day  of  Montmartre 
crowned  this  campaign,  and,  March  31, 
Bliicher  entered  the  capital  of  France. 
His  king,  in  remembrance  of  the  victory 
which  he  had  gained  at  the  Katzbach, 
created  him  Prince  of  Wahlstadt,  and 
gave  him  an  estate  in  Silesia.  On  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1815  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  was  again  committed  to  him,  and  he 
led  his  army  into  the  Netherlands,  June 


Blue 


Blueg'owns 


15  Napoleon  threw  himself  upon  him, 
and  Bliieher,  on  the  16th,  was  defeated 
at  Ligny.  In  this  engagement  his  horse 
was  killed,  and  he  was  thrown  under 
its  body.  In  the  battle  of  the  18th 
Bliieher  arrived  at  the  most  decisive  mo¬ 
ment  upon  the  ground,  and  taking  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  rear  and  flank  assisted 
materially  in  completing  the  great  vic¬ 
tory  of  Waterloo.  He  was  a  rough  and 
fearless  soldier,  noted  for  his  energy 
and  rapid  movements,  which  had  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  name  of  ‘  Marshal  Vor- 
warts  ’  (Forward). 

-Dl,,e  one  of  the  seven  colors  into  which 
f  the  rays  of  light  divide  themselves 
when  refracted  through  a  glass  prism, 
seen  in  nature  in  the  clear  expanse  of  the 
heavens ;  also  a  dye  or  pigment  of  this 
hue.  The  substances  used  as  blue  pig¬ 
ments  are  of  very  different  natures,  and 
derived  from  various  sources ;  they  are 
all  compound  bodies,  some  being  natural 
and  others  artificial.  They  are  derived 
almost  entirely  from  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms.  The  principal  blues 
used  in  painting  are  ultramarine,  which 
was  originally  prepared  from  lapis-lazuli 
or  azure-stone — a  mineral  found  in  China 
and  other  oriental  countries — but,  as 
now  prepared,  it  is  an  artificial  compound 
of  china-clay,  carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal ;  Prussian  or  Berlin  blue, 
which  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and 
iron ;  blue  bice,  prepared  from  carbonate 
of  copper ;  indigo  blue,  from  the  indigo 
plant.  Besides  these,  there  are  numerous 
other  blues  used  in  art,  as  blue-verditer, 
smalt-  and  cobalt-blue,  from  cobalt, 
lacmus,  or  litmus,  etc.  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  aniline  or  coal-tar  colors  dyers 
chiefly  depended  for  their  blues  on  woad, 
archil,  indigo,  and  Prussian  blue,  but 
now  a  series  of  brillant  blues  are  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  possessing  great  tinctorial 
power  and  various  degrees  of  durability. 
— Blue,  sometimes  called  true  blue,  was 
the  favorite  color  of  the  Scottish  Cove¬ 
nanters  of  the  17th  century.  After  the 
Revolution  of  1688  it  was  combined  with 
orange  or  yellow  as  the  Whig  colors. 
These  were  adopted  on  the  cover  of  the 
Whig  periodical,  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
first  published  in  1802. 

Bluebeard,  tthf  hero.°.£  ® ,  well-known 

’  tale,  originally  French, 
founded,  it  is  believed,  on  the  enormities 
of  a  real  personage,  Gilles  de  Laval, 
Count  de  Retz,  a  great  nobleman  of 
Brittany,  put  to  death  for  his  crimes  in 
1440. 

Blnphpll  a  name  given  to  the  wild 
’  hyacinth  ( Scilla  nutan§) , 
and  to  the  harebell  ( Campanula  rotundi- 
folia ) . 


TUnphprrv  an  American  species  of 
ueueiiy,  whortleberry  or  huckle¬ 
berry  ( Vaccinium  Pennsylvanicum) ,  bear¬ 
ing  a  small  black  berry  of  pleasant  flavor, 
and  much  used  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

'Rlnp'hivrl  a  small  dentirostral,  inses- 
JDIUCU1IU,  gorial  bird)  the  Syivi(l'  or 

Sialia  sialis,  very  common  in  the  United 
States.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  blue,  and  the  throat  and  breast  of  a 
dirty  red.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree  or  in  the  box  that  is  so 
commonly  provided  for  its  use  by  the 
friendly  farmer.  The  bluebird  is  the 
harbinger  of  spring  to  the  Americans ; 
its  song  is  cheerful,  continuing  with  little 
interruption  from  March  to  October,  but 
is  most  frequently  heard  in  the  serene 
days  of  spring.  It  is  also  called  blue 
robin  or  blue  redbreast,  and  is  regarded 
with  the  same  sort  of  sentiments  as  the 
robin  of  Europe. 

"Rlnphnnlrsi  the  official  reports,  papers 
-DiUeuuUAb,  aQd  documents  panted 

for  the  British  government  and  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are 
so  called  simply  from  being  stitched  up 
in  dark-blue  paper  wrappers ;  also,  in 
America  and  England,  a  book  containing 
the  names  of  all  persons  holding  public 
offices,  with  other  particulars. 

TUnpRnt+lp  Centaurea  Gydnus,  bach- 

-DiuGDoiue,  elor,g  button<  a  rather 

tall  and  slender  plant,  with  blue  flowers, 
growing  in  cornfields. 

Bluebottle  Ely, 

vomitoria) . 

Bluebreast.  Same  as  Bluethroat. 

Blue-coat  School.  |?0espi(^fc  list's 

Blue-eve  (^ntom ysa  oyanotis),  a 
*  common  and  beautiful  bird 
of  New  South  Wales,  of  the  class  of 
honeysuckers,  and  sometimes  called  the 
blue-cheeked  honey-eater.  Numbers  are 
often  seen  clinging  together  and  hang¬ 
ing  in  many  positions  frequently  from 
the  extreme  ends  of  small  branches. 
Bllipfish  ( Temnodon  or  Pomatomus 
saltdtor),  a  fish  common  on 
the  eastern  coasts  of  America,  allied  to 
the  mackerel,  but  larger,  growing  to  the 
length  of  three  feet  or  more,  and  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  very  de¬ 
structive  to  other  fishes.  It  is  also  called 
horse-mackerel,  greenfish,  skipjack,  etc. 

Blueg’owns,  Sn  °rde/  of  paupers  in 
°  ’  Scotland,  called  also  the 

King's  Bedesmen,  to  whom  the  kings  an¬ 
nually  distributed  certain  alms  on  con¬ 
dition  of  their  praying  for  the  royal  wel¬ 
fare.  Their  number  was  equal  to  the 
number  of  years  the  king  had  lived.  The 


Bluegrass 


Blumenbach 


alms  consisted  of  a  blue  gown  or  cloak, 
a  purse  containing  as  many  shillings 
Scots  (pennies  sterling)  as  the  years  of 
the  king’s  age,  and  a  badge  bearing  the 
words  ‘  pass  and  repass,’  which  protected 
them  from  all  laws  against  mendicity. 
Edie  Ochiltree,  in  Sir  W.  Scott’s  novel  of 
Tine  Antiquary,  is  a  type  of  the  class.  The 
practice  of  appointing  bedesmen  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1833,  and  the  last  of  them 
drew  his  final  allowance  from  the  ex¬ 
chequer  in  Edinburgh  in  1863. 
"RliiPP’rn^si  (Boa  pratensis),  an  Amer- 
ican  pasture  grass  0f  great 
excellence,  especially  abundant  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  is  called  the  Bluegrass 
State. 


Blue  Island, 

of  Chicago. 


a  post-village  of  Cook 
Co.,  Illinois,  12  miles  s. 
It  has  stone  quarries,  smelt¬ 
ing  works,  brickyards,  etc.  Pop.  8043. 

Blue  Laws,  ?  name  f',’r  ;ert.ain  se,vere 

>  laws  said  to  have  been 
made  in  the  early  government  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  dealing  with  breaches 
of  manners  and  morality,  but  most  of 
which  probably  never  existed. 

BlU6  Light.  See  Bengal  Light. 


Blue-mantle,  ®n®j 


of  the  English 
r  jrsu  ivants-at-arms, 
connected  with  the  Herald’s  College. 


Blue  Mountains,  {*£,«££*  JS”: 

maica,  the  main  ridges  of  which  are  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  high.  Also  a  mountain 
chain  of  New  South  Wales,  part  of  the 
great  Dividing  Range.  The  highest  peaks 
rise  over  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
range  is  now  traversed  by  a  railway, 
which  attains  a  maximum  height  of  3494 
feet. 


"fillip  ■Rido’P  the  most  easterly  ridge 
jjiue  xviuge,of  the  Alleghany  or  Ap¬ 
palachian  Mountains,  extending  through 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  under 
other  names  through  Maryland,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  York.  The  most  elevated 
summits  are  the  peaks  of  Otter  (4000 
feet)  in  Virginia.  They  are  largely 
covered  with  forests  of  ash,  hickory,  oak, 
maple  and  other  hardwood  trees.  The 
Blue  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia  are  the  first  westerly  range  of 
the  Blue  Ridge. 

BluestockinP’  a  literary  lady:  ap- 
uiuc&LULiiing,  plied  usually  with  the 

imputation  of  pedantry.  The  term  arose 
in  connection  with  certain  meetings  held 
by  ladies  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Johnson  for 
conversation  with  distinguished  literary 
men.  One  of  these  literati  was  a  Mr. 
Benjamin  Stillingfleet,  who  always  wore 
blue  stockings,  and  whose  conversation 
at  these  meetings  was  so  much  prized 
that  his  absence  at  any  time  was  felt 
to  be  a  great  loss,  so  that  the  remark 
became  common,  ‘  We  can  do  nothing 
without  the  llue  stockings’ ;  hence  these 
meetings  were  sportively  called  blue¬ 
stocking  clubs,  and  the  ladies  who  at¬ 
tended  them  bluestockings. 

"Rliipctonp  or  Blue  Vitriol,,  sulphate 
-Diue&iune,  of  copper^  a  dark.b]ue 

crystalline  salt  used  in  dyeing  and  for 
other  purposes. 

"Rlnp+Tivnaf  a  bird  (Sylvia  suecica ) 

-Diueinroat,  with  a  tawny  breagt 

marked  with  a  sky-blue  crescent,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  It  is  a  bird  of  passage,  and  is 
taken  in  great  numbers  in  France  for 
the  table. 

Blue  Vitriol.  See  Bluestone. 


Blue  Nile.  See  Nile. 

"Rlnp  Ppfpv  a  blue  flag  having  a  white 
J3IUC  JTCLCI,  sqUare  in  the  center, 

used  to  signify  that  the  ship  on  which  it 
is  hoisted  is  about  to  sail. 

"RlnP-Tvill  a  preparation  of  mercury 
uc  P  f  for  medicinal  use.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  parts  by  weight  of  mercury 
triturated  with  three  parts  of  confection 
of  roses  till  it  loses  its  globular  form. 
This  is  mixed  with  one  part  by  weight  of 
liquorice-root  powder,  so  that  5  grains  of 
the  mixture  contain  1  grain  of  mercury. 

'Rlnp-nvinf  a  ferricyanide  positive 
■OiuejJ  ,  prjnt  from  a  transparent 

negative  original.  B.  P.  paper  is  sensi¬ 
tized  with  ferricyanide,  and  acetic  acid, 
and  used  for  making  blueprint  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  for  copying  transparent 
drawings  and  giving  white  lines  on  blue 
ground. 


‘Rlnpwinp*  a  genus  of  American 

c  ducks,  so  called  from  the 

color  of  the  wing-coverts.  One  species 
( Querquedula  discors )  is  brought  in 
great  quantities  to  market,  the  flesh  being 
highly  esteemed  for  its  flavor. 

"RlnfFss  the  name  in  the  United  States 
jjiuna,  £or  £be  steep  banks  of  a  stream 

or  lake  forming  prominent  headlands, 
and  often  extending  inland  as  plateaus. 
"Rln m PTi Tin pli  (blo'men-baZi) ,  Johann 

i5iumenDacn  FRIEDRICHt  a  cele. 

brated  German  naturalist,  born  1752 ; 
died  1840.  He  studied  at  Jena  and  Got¬ 
tingen,  and  wrote  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduation  as  M.D.  a  remarkable  thesis 
on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  He 
became  professor  of  medicine,  librarian, 
and  keeper  of  the  museum  at  Gottingen 
in  1778,  where  he  lectured  for  fifty  years. 
His  principal  works  are  the  Institutiones 
Physiologic ce,  long  a  common  text-book; 


Blunderbuss 


Board  of  Trade 


Handbuch  der  vergleichenden  Anatomie 

(Handbook  of  Comparative  Anatomy), 

the  best  treatise  that  had  appeared  up  to 

its  date ;  and  Collectio  Craniorum  Diver- 

sarum  Gentium.  The  last  work,  published 

between  1790  and  1828,  gives  descriptions 

and  figures  of  his  extensive  collection  of 

skulls,  still  preserved  at  Gottingen.  He 

advocated  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 

the  human  species,  which  he  divided  into 

five  varieties,  Caucasian,  Mongolian, 

Negro,  American,  and  Malay.  His 

anthropological  treatises,  and  the  memoirs 

of  his  life  by  Marx  and  Flourens,  were 

translated  into  English. 

BlllTlderhllSS  (blun'der-bus),  a  short 
-Diunaeiuu&b  gun  with  a  very  wide 

bore,  capable  of  holding  a  number  of 
bullets,  and  intended  to  do  execution  at 
a  limited  range  without  exact  aim. 
‘Rlnnf  John  Henry,  an  English  the- 
xil U  it,  ological  writer,  born  in  1828 ; 
died  in  1884.  He  held  various  curacies, 
and  finally  was  appointed  to  the  living  of 
Beverston,  Gloucestershire.  He  wrote 
much,  among  his  chief  works  being  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Doctrinal  and  Historical  The¬ 
ology  ;  Dictionary  of  Sects ,  Heresies ,  etc.; 
History  of  the  English  Reformation; 
Household  Theology;  Annotated  Book  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Blunt  J°HN  James,  an  English  divine, 
u  born  in  1794  ;  died  in  1855  ;  after 
1839  he  was  Lady  Margaret  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge.  His  works  in¬ 
clude  articles  contributed  to  the  Quarter¬ 
ly  Review;  Sketch  of  the  Reformation 
in  England;  Undesigned  Coincidences  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  an  Argu¬ 
ment  for  their  Veracity;  On  the  Right 
Use  of  the  Early  Fathers;  History  of 
the  Church  during  the  First  Three  Cen¬ 
turies;  Sermons;  etc. 

Bob,  (bo'a),  a  genus  of  serpents,  family 
Boidae,  having  the  jaws  so  con¬ 
structed  that  these  animals  can  dilate  the 
mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies 
thicker  than  themselves.  They  are  also 
distinguished  by  having  a  hook  on  each 
side  of  the  vent ;  the  tail  prehensile ;  the 
body  compressed  and  largest  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  with  small  scales,  at  least  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  head.  The 
genus  includes  some  of  the  largest  spe¬ 
cies  of  serpents,  reptiles  endowed  with 
immense  muscular  power.  They  seize 
deer  and  other  animals,  and  crush  them  in 
their  folds,  after  which  they  swallow 
them  whole.  The  boas  are  peculiar  to 
the  hot  parts  of  South  America.  The 
Boa  constrictor  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding 
20  feet  in  length ;  but  the  name  boa  or 
boa  constrictor  is  often  given  popularly 
to  any  of  the  large  serpents  of  similar 


habits,  so  as  to  include  the  Pythons 
of  the  Old  World  and  the  Anaconda  and 
other  large  serpents  of  America. 
BnaRdil  (bo-ab-del') ,  Abu-Abdullaii, 
JJUclUU.ii  jagt  jyjQQj.jgh  king  0f  Grana¬ 
da,  gained  the  throne  in  1481  by  expelling 
his  father,  Mulei  Hassan  ;  and  became  the 
vassal  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  By  his 
tyranny  he  provoked  the  hostility  of  his 
own  subjects,  and  Ferdinand,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dissensions  which  pre¬ 
vailed,  laid  siege  to  Granada.  The  Moors 
made  a  valiant  defense,  but  Boabdil  capit¬ 
ulated,  and  retired  to  a  domain  of  the 
Alpujarras  assigned  him  by  the  victor. 
He  afterwards  passed  into  Africa,  and 
fell  in  battle  while  assisting  the  King  of 
Fez  in  an  attempt  to  dethrone  the  King 
of  Morocco. 

"Rnn rli ppq  (bo-ad-i-se'a) ,  Queen  of  the 
XlUdUlUCd,  Iceni>  in  Britain,  during 

the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the 
Romans,  she  headed  a  general  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Britons,  attacked  the  Roman 
settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  70,000.  Suetonius,  the  Roman 
general,  defeated  her  in  a  decisive  battle 
(a.d.  62),  and  Boadicea,  rather  than 
fall  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  by  poison. 
"Rnnr  (bor),  the  male  of  swine  not  cas- 
trated.  The  wild  hog,  the  orig¬ 
inal  of  the  domestic  pig,  is  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  wild  boar.  See  Hog. 
Board  (bord),  a  number  of  persons 
v  having  the  management,  direc¬ 

tion,  or  superintendence  of  some  public 
or  private  office  or  trust ;  also  an  office 
under  the  control  of  an  executive  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  business  of  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  officers  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

Board  of  Education,  “  t  £Xn 

of  city  administration,  having  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  schools  to  look  after  and  the 
best  methods  of  providing  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  young  to  consider.  By  the 
aid  of  such  official  bodies  the  condition 
of  the  schools  in  this  country  has  been 
greatly  improved. 

Board  of  Trade,  *s  S,LC  i: ft!°? 

’  among  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  a  city  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  its  commercial  interests ;  also 
often  called  ‘  chamber  of  commerce.’ 
In  1868  a  National  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  this  country,  formed  of  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  local  boards  and  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  topics  of  general  com¬ 
mercial  interest  and  the  advancement  of 
trade  conditions.  There  are  similar 
boards  of  trade  in  European  countries, 


Boat 
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that  of  Great  Britain  being  an  important 
department  of  the  government,  as  having 
the  great  interests  of  British  commerce 
to  look  after. 

Boat  a  sma11  °Pen  vessel  or 

•UKJ<XXj  water  craft  usually  moved  by 
oars  or  rowing.  Of  recent  years  gasoline 
motors,  like  those  used  in  automobiles, 
have  come  largely  into  use  in  the  moving 
of  boats.  The  forms,  dimensions,  and 
uses  of  boats  are  very  various,  and  some 
of  them  carry  a  light  sail,  replacing  the 
oar.  The  boats  belonging  to  a  ship  of 
war  are  the  launch  or  long-boat,  which  is 
the  largest,  the  barge,  the  pinnace,  the 
yawl,  cutters,  the  jolly-boat,  and  the  gig. 
The  boats  belonging  to  a  merchant  vessel 
are  the  launch  or  long-boat,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  the  skiff,  the  jolly-boat  or  yawl, 
the  stern-boat,  the  quarter-boat,  and  the 
captain’s  gig.  For  boats  used  in  trials 
of  speed  see  Rowing,  Regatta. 

"RnaVViill  Cancroma  Cochlearia,  a 
.DUdtUlll,  gouth  American  bird  of 

the  family  Ardeidae  of  herons,  about  the 
size  of  a  common  fowl,  with  a  bill  not  un¬ 
like  a  boat  with  a  keel  uppermost ;  its 
chief  food  is  fish. 

Boatflv  Notonecta  glauca,  an  aquat- 
J  >  ic  hemipterous  insect 
which  swims  on  its  back  ;  the  hind  legs 
aptly  enough  resembling  oars,  the  body 
representing  a  boat ;  hence  the  name. 

Boat'swain  pronounced 

bo'sn),  a  warrant-of¬ 
ficer  in  the  navy  who  has  charge  of  the 
sails,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and 
cordage.  His  office  is  also  to  summon  the 
crew  to  their  duty,  to  relieve  the  watch, 
etc.  In  the  merchant  service  one  of  the 
crew  who  has  charge  of  the  rigging  and 
oversees  the  men. 

"RnViViin  (bob'in),  a  reel  or  other  simi- 
uuu  1  lar  contrivance  for  holding 
thread.  It  is  often  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
wood  with  a  head,  on  which  thread  is 
wound  for  making  lace ;  or  a  spool  with 
a  head  at  one  or  both  ends,  intended  to 
have  thread  or  yarn  wound  on  it,  and 
used  in  spinning  machinery  (when  it 
is  slipped  on  a  spindle  and  revolves  there¬ 
with)  and  in  sewing-machines  (applied 
within  the  shuttle). 

Bobbinet  (bob'in-et),  a  machine- 
-Duuuinci  made  cotton  netting>  origi_ 

nally  imitated  from  the  lace  made  by 
means  of  a  pillow  and  bobbins. 

"Rnhbin  (bob'be-o),  a  small  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Pavia,  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  with  an  old  cathedral,  and 
formerly  a  celebrated  abbey  founded  by 
St.  Columbanus. 

Bob-o-link.  See  Rice-bunting. 
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BnhrnisiV  (bo-bro'isk),  a  fortified  town 
.uuuiui&tf.  of  Russia>  government  and 

88  miles  s.  e.  of  Minsk.  Pop.  35,177. 

"Rnrrnppin  (bok-kat'cho),  Giovanni, 
-DULCdLLIU  Italian  n0Veiist  and  poet, 

son  of  a  Florentine  merchant,  was  born 
in  1313  at  Certaldo,  a  small  town  in 
the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  20  miles  from 
Florence ;  died  there  in  1375.  He  spent 
some  years  unprofitably  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits  and  the  study  of  the  canon  law,  but 
in  the  end  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literature.  He  found  a  congenial  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  Naples,  where  many  men  of  let¬ 
ters  frequented  the  court  of  King  Robert, 
among  the  number  being  the  great 
Petrarch.  In  1341  Boccaccio  fell  in  love 
with  Maria,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
King  Robert,  who  returned  his  passion 
with  equal  ardor,  and  was  immortalized 
as  Fiammetta  in  many  of  his  best 
creations.  His  first  work,  a  romantic 
love-tale  in  prose,  Filocopo,  was  written 
at  her  command  ;  as  was  also  the  Teseide, 
the  first  heroic  epic  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  first  example  of  the  ottava 
rima.  In  1341  he  returned  to  Florence 
at  his  father’s  command,  and  during  a 
three  years’  stay  produced  three  impor¬ 
tant  works,  Ameto,  Uamorosa  Visione, 
and  L'amorosa  Fiammetta,  all  of  them 
connected  with  his  mistress  in  Naples. 
In  1344  he  returned  to  Naples,  where 
Giovanna,  the  granddaughter  of  Robert, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  re* 
ceived  him  with  distinction.  Between 
1344  and  1350  most  of  the  stories  of  the 
Decameron  were  composed  at  her  desire 
or  at  that  of  Fiammetta.  This  work,  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  consists  of  100  tales 
represented  to  have  been  related  in  equal 
portions  in  ten  days  by  a  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  a  country  house  near 
Florence  while  the  plague  was  raging  in 
that  city.  The  stories  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  collection  range  from  the  highest 
pathos  to  the  coarsest  licentiousness. 
They  are  partly  the  invention  of  the 
author,  and  partly  derived  from  the 
fabliaux  of  mediaeval  French  poets  and 
other  sources.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  Boccaccio  returned  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  greatly  honored,  and  was 
sent  on  several  public  embassies. 
Amongst  others  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to 
communicate  to  Petrarch  the  tidings  of 
his  recall  from  exile  and  the  restoration 
of  his  property.  From  this  time  an  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  grew  up  between  them 
which  continued  for  life.  They  both  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  classical  literature,  Boccaccio 
spending  much  time  and  money  in  collect¬ 
ing  ancient  manuscripts.  In  1373  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Florentines  to  occupy  the 
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chair  which  was  established  for  the  ex¬ 
position  of  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia. 
His  lectures  continued  till  his  death. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned 
Filostrato,  a  narrative  poem  ;  II  Ninfale 
Ficsolano,  a  love  story ;  II  Corbaccio, 
ossia  II  Labirinto  d' Amove,  a  coarse  satire 
on  a  Florentine  widow ;  and  several  Latin 
works.  The  first  edition  of  the  Decam¬ 
eron  appeared  without  date  or  place,  but 
is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Flor¬ 
ence  in  1469  or  1470.  The  first  edition 
with  a  date  is  that  of  Valdarfer,  Venice, 
1471 ;  what  is,  perhaps,  the  only  existing 
perfect  copy  of  this  was  sold  in  London 
in  1812  for  $11,300. 

"Rnppacrp  (bok-azh),  Marie  Anne  du, 
DUtld&c  a  French  poetess  much  ad¬ 
mired  and  extravagantly  praised  by  Vol¬ 
taire,  Fontenelle,  Clairaut  and  others ; 
born  in  1710 ;  died  in  1802.  Her  writings 
comprise  an  imitation  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
the  Death  of  Abel;  the  Amazons,  a  trag¬ 
edy  ;  and  a  poem  called  the  Columbiad. 
"Rhppji  T'io’tiq  or  Bogue,  the  e  m- 

.Docca  iigris,  bouchure  of  the  prin. 

cipal  branch  of  the  Chu  Kiang,  or  Can¬ 
ton  river,  China. 

Boccherini  Qw>k-ker-e'n§),  Luigi,  an 

Italian  composer  of  in¬ 
strumental  music,  was  born  in  1740  at 
Lucca ;  died  at  Madrid  in  1805.  His  com¬ 
positions  consist  of  symphonies,  sextets, 
quintets,  quartets, 'trios,  duets,  and  sona¬ 
tas  for  the  violin,  violoncello,  and  piano¬ 
forte.  He  never  composed  anything  for 
the  theater ;  and  of  church  compositions 
we  find  but  one,  his  Stabat  Mater. 
TOnuliart  (bo-shar),  Samuel,  a  French 

-BOCnari  theologian  and  oriental 

scholar,  born  at  Rouen  in  1599 ;  died  in 
1661  at  Caen,  where  he  was  a  Protestant 
clergyman.  His  chief  works  are  his 
Geographia  Sacra  (1646),  and  his 
Hierozoicon,  or  treatise  on  the  animals 
of  the  Bible  (1663). 

"Rnrlrma  (boft'ni-a),  a  town  of  Aus- 
Ajuuimict  tria>  .n  Galicia>  gov  of  Lem_ 

berg,  35  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Cracow.  It  has 
very  productive  mines  of  rock-salt,  worked 
to  a  depth  of  1000  feet.  Also  mines  of 
zinc  and  gypsum.  Pop.  10.071. 
Bocholt  (b°^'°lt)»  a  town  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  prov.  of  Westphalia,  on 
the  Aa ;  cotton-spinning  and  weaving, 
machinery,  etc.  Pop.  21,278. 

Bochum  (boft'um),  a  Prussian  town, 
prov.  of  Westphalia,  5  miles 
e.  n.  e.  of  Essen.  It  is  a  great  seat  of 
steel  and  iron  manufacture  and  has  ex¬ 
tensive  coal  mines.  Pop.  118,000. 
Bock,  Bockbier  (bok'ber) ,  a  variety 
7  of  German  beer  made  with  more 
malt  and  less  hops  than  ordinary  German 
beer,  and  therefore  sweeter  and  stronger. 


‘Rnrkpnhpim  (bok'en-him),  a  town 
-DUOKCIliieim  of  Germany,  forming 

almost  a  suburb  of  Hamburg ;  flourishing 
manufactures  of  machinery,  etc.  Pop. 
17,457. 

Bockh  (beuk)»  Philipp  August,  an 
1  eminent  German  classical  anti¬ 
quary,  born  at  Carlsruhe  in  1785 ;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1867.  He  was  educated  at  Carls¬ 
ruhe  and  Halle,  and  obtained  in  1811  the 
chair  of  ancient  literature  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  opened  a  new  era  in 
philology  and  archaeology  by  setting  forth 
the  principle  that  their  study  ought  to  be 
an  historical  method  intended  to  repro¬ 
duce  the  whole  social  and  political  life 
of  any  given  people  during  a  given  period. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  an  edition  of 
Pindar  (1811-22)  ;  The  Public  Economy 
of  the  Athenians,  1817,  translated  into 
English  and  French ;  Investigations  into 
the  Weights.  Coins,  and  Measures  of 
Antiquity,  1838 ;  and  Documents  con¬ 
cerning  the  Maritime  Affairs  of  Attica, 
1840.  The  great  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Grcecarum  was  begun  by  him  with  the 
intention  of  giving  in  it  every  Greek  in¬ 
scription  known  in  print  or  manuscript. 

Bockland,  or  Book-land, 
one  of  the  original  English 
modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land  which 
was  held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed  un¬ 
der  certain  rents  and  free  services.  This 
species  of  tenure  has  given  rise  to  the 
modern  freeholds. 

Bode  (bo'de),  John  Elert,  a  German 
uc  astronomer,  born  in  1747 ;  died  in 
1826.  His  best  works  are  his  Astronom¬ 
ical  Almanac  and  his  large  Celestial  At¬ 
las  (‘  Ilimmelsatlas  ’) ,  giving  a  catalogue 
of  17,240  stars  (12,000  more  than  in 
any  former  chart). — Bode’s  Laio  is  the 
name  given  to  an  arithmetical  formula, 
previously  made  known  by  Kepler  and 
Titius  of  Wittenberg,  expressing  approxi¬ 
mately  the  distances  of  the  planets  from 
the  sun.  It  assumes  the  series  0,  3,  6,  12, 
24,  48,  96,  etc.,  each  term  after  the  second 
being  double  the  preceding  term ;  to 
each  term  4  is  added,  producing  the 
series  4,  7,  10,  14,  28,  56,  100,  etc.  These 
numbers  are,  with  the  exception  of  28, 
roughly  proportional  to  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  planets  and  the  sun.  The  law 
has  no  theoretical  foundation. 

Boden-see.  See  Constance ,  Lake  of. 


Bocland, 


Bodemfpdt  (bo'den-stet),  Friedrich 

■DuuensxeaT;  Martin>  a  German  poet 

and  miscellaneous  writer,  born  in  1819. 
Having  obtained  an  educational  appoint¬ 
ment  at  Tiflis  he  published  a  work  on  the 
peoples  of  the  Caucasus  (1848),  and  A 
Thousand  and  One  Days  in  the  East , 


Bodin 


Boehxne 


which  were  very  successful.  In  1854  he  aganda.  He  was  afterwards  at  the  head 
was  appointed  professor  of  Slavic  at  of  the  ducal  printing-house  in  Parma, 
Munich,  and  in  1858  was  transferred  to  where  he  produced  works  of  great  beauty, 
the  chair  of  old  English.  He  was  after-  His  editions  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
wards  a  theatrical  director  at  Meiningen,  French  classics  are  highly  prized, 
etc.  Among  the  best  of  his  poetical  works  TJoece  (bois),  or  Boyce,  Hector,  a 
are  the  Songs  of  Mirza-S  chaffy,  purport-  Scottish  historian,  was  born  at 

ing  to  be  translations  from  the  Persian,  Dundee  about  1465.  He  studied  first  at 
but  really  original,  which  have  passed  Dundee,  and  then  at  the  University  of 
through  over  100  editions.  He  translated  Paris,  where  he  became  professor  of 
Shakspere’s  Sonnets,  and  in  conjunction  philosophy  in  the  College  of  Montaigu, 
with  other  writers  issued  a  new  transla-  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus, 
tion  of  Shakspere’s  works.  He  died  in  About  1500  he  quitted  Paris  to  assume  the 
1892.  principalship  of  the  newly-founded  uni- 

Bftdin  (bo-dap),  Jean,  a  French  polit-  versity  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen.  In 
JJUU  ical  writer,  born  about  1530 ;  1522  he  published  in  Paris  a  history  in 
died  in  1596.  He  studied  law  at  Tou-  Latin  of  the  prelates  of  Mortlach  and 
louse,  delivered  lectures  on  jurisprudence  Aberdeen.  Five  years  afterwards  ap- 
there,  and  afterwards  went  to  Paris  and  peared  the  work  on  which  his  fame  chiefly 
practised.  His  great  work  De  la  Repub-  rests,  the  History  of  Scotland,  in  Latin — 
lique  (1576)  has  been  characterized  as  Scotorum  Histories  a  prima  gentis  origine, 
the  ablest  and  most  remarkable  treatise  etc.  .It  abounds  in  fable,  but  the  narra- 
on  the  philosophy  of  government  and  leg-  tive  seems  to  have  been  skillfully  adjusted 
islation  produced  from  the  time  of  Aris-  to  the  conditions  of  belief  in  his  own 
totle  to  that  of  Montesquieu.  time.  In  1536  a  translation  of  the 

Bodle  (bod'l),  a  copper  coin  formerly  history  was  published  made  by  John 
x,uu  current  in  Scotland,  of  the  value  Ballentyne  or  Bellenden  for  James  V. 
of  two  pennies  Scots,  or  the  sixth  part  of  He  died  in  1536. 

an  English  penny.  The  name  is  said  to  (bam),  Joseph  Edgar,  sculp- 

have  been  derived  from  a  mint-master  ^uciiin  born  at  Vienna  in  1834,  of 
of  the  name  of  Bothwell.  Hungarian  parents ;  died  in  1890.  He 

"Rndlpinn  (bod-le'an)  Library  at  Ox-  studied  art  in  Italy  and  Paris,  and  settled 
■°uu  c  a  ford,  founded  by  Sir  in  England  in  1862.  He  has  executed 
Thomas  Bodley  in  1598,  opened  in  1602.  many  statues  for  public  monuments,  in- 
It  claims  a  copy  of  all  works  published  in  eluding  those  to  Bunyan  at  Bedford, 
Britain,  and  for  rare  works  and  MSS.  it  Carlyle  and  Tyndall  on  the  Thames  Em- 
is  said  to  be  second  only  to  the  Vatican,  bankment,  Beaconsfield  and  Stanley  for 
It  is  estimated  to  contain  about.  500,000  Westminster,  etc.,  besides  a  great  num- 
books,  besides  30,000  in  manuscript.  Sir  ber  of  portrait-busts.  In  1881  he  was 
Thomas  Bodley,  the  founder  (1544-1612),  appointed  sculptor-in-ordinary  to  the 
expended  a  large  sum  in  acquiring  rare  queen. 

and  valuable  books,  and  left  an  estate  for  Boehme  (hew'me),  or  Boehm,  Jakob, 

the  support  of  the  library,  and  since  his  c  a  German  mystical  writer, 

time  a  number  of  highly  valuable  collec-  born  in  1575 ;  died  in  1624.  He  was  ap- 
tions  have  been  given  to  it.  prenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  his  fourteenth 

Bodmer  (bod'mer),  Johann  Jakob,  a  year,  and  ten  years  later  he  was  settled 
x>uu  cx  (}erman  poet  and  scholar,  at  Gorlitz  as  a  master-tradesman,  and 

born  near  Zurich  in  1698 ;  died  in  1783 ;  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  thriving 
was  professor  of  history  at  Zurich  for  butcher  of  the  town.  He  was  much  perse- 
fifty  years.  Although  he  produced  noth-  cuted  by  the  religious  authorities,  and  at 
ing  remarkable  of  his  own  in  poetry,  he  his  death  the  rites  of  the  church  were 
did  great  service  by  republishing  the  old  but  grudgingly  administered  to  him. 
German  poets  and  by  his  numerous  criti-  Raised  by  contemplation  above  his  cir- 
cal  writings.  cumstances,  a  strong  sense  of  the 

Bodmer  Karl»  painter,  was  born  in  spiritual,  particularly  of  the  mysterious, 
jjuu  f  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1809.  was  constantly  present  with  him,  and  he 
Many  of  his  works  were  exhibited  at  saw  in  all  the  workings  of  nature  upon 
the  annual  salons.  He  was .  a  member  his  mind  a  revelation  of  God,  and  even 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  died  October  imagined  himself  favored  by  divine  in- 
31,  1893.  spirations.  His  first  work  appeared  in 

Bodoili  (ho-do'ni),  Giambattista,  a  1616,  and  was  called  Aurora.  It  con- 
xjuuu  celebrated  Italian  printer,  tains  his  revelations  on  God,  man,  and 
born  at  Saluzzo  in  1740 ;  died  in  1813.  nature.  Among  his  other  works  are  De 
In  1758  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  em-  Tribus  Princiniis,  De  Signatura  Rerum, 
ployed  in  the  printing-office  of  the  Prop-  Mysterium  Magnum,  etc.  His  writings 


Bcehmeria 


Boethius 


all  aim  at  religious  edification,  but  his 
philosophy  is  very  obscure  and  often  fan¬ 
tastic.  The  first  collection  of  his  works 
was  made  in  Holland  in  1675  by  Henry 
Betke ;  a  more  complete  one  in  1682  by 
Gichtel  (10  vols.,  Amsterdam).  Will¬ 
iam  Law  published  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  them,  2  vols.  4to.  A  sect,  tak¬ 
ing  their  name  from  Boehme,  was  formed 
in  England. 

Bfplrmeria  (be-me'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
-OUSIiiiiCiid.  plants>  order  Urticacese 

or  Nettles,  closely  resembling  the  sting¬ 
ing  nettle.  A  number  of  the  species  yield 
tenacious  fibers,  used  for  making  ropes, 
twine,  net,  sewing-thread.  B.  nivea  is 
the  Chinese  grass,  the  Malay  ramee, 
which  is  shrubby  and  3  or  4  feet  high. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  Southeastern 
Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  archipelago,  where 
and  in  India  it  has  long  been  cultivated. 
The  plant  has  been  introduced  into  cul¬ 
tivation  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
Algeria,  France,  etc.,  under  its  Malay 
name  of  ramee  or  ramie.  The  British 
government  has  also  become  interested 
in  its  cultivation  in  such  of  the  colonies 
or  dependencies  as  are  favorable  to  its 
growth.  See  Ramee. 

Bceotia  (he-5'she-a),  a  division  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  lying  between 
Attica  and  Phocis,  and  bounded  e.  and  w. 
by  the  Eubcean  Sea  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  respectively,  had  an  area  of  1119 
square  miles.  The  whole  country  was 
surrounded  by  mountains,  on  the  s: 
Mounts  Cithseron  and  Parnes,  on  the  w. 
Mount  Helicon,  on  the  N.  Mount  Par¬ 
nassus  and  the  Opuntian  Mountains, 
which  also  closed  it  in  on  the  e.  The 
northern  part  is  drained  by  the  Cephis- 
sus,  the  waters  of  which  form  Lake 
Copais ;  the  southern  by  the  Asopus, 
which  flows  into  the  Eubcean  Sea.  The 
country  originally  had  a  superabundance 
of  water,  but  artificial  drainage  works 
made  it  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts 
of  Greece.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the 
.ZEolian  race.  Most  of  the  towns  formed  a 
kind  of  republic,  of  which  Thebes  was 
the  chief  city.  Epaminondas  and  Pelop- 
idas  raised  Thebes  for  a  time  to  the 
highest  rank  among  Grecian  states. 
Refinement  and  cultivation  of  mind  never 
made  such  progress  in  Bceotia  as  in  At¬ 
tica,  and  the  term  Boeotian  was  used  by 
the  Athenians  as  a  synonym  for  dullness, 
but  somewhat  unjustly,  since  Hesiod, 
Pindar,  the  poetess  Corinna,  and  Plutarch 
were  Boeotians.  Along  with  Attica, 
Bceotia  now  forms  a  nomarchy  of  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. 

Boerhaave  (bSf'b  a-v  e)  Hermann, 
a  celebrated  Dutch  physi¬ 
cian,  was  born  in  1668 ;  died  in  1738.  Des¬ 


tined  for  the  clerical  profession,  in  1682 
he  was  sent  to  Leyden  to  study  theology. 
In  1689  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy ;  soon  after  he  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  1693  was  made 
Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Harderwyck.  In 
1701  the  University  of  Leyden  chose  him 
to  deliver  lectures  on  the  theory  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  and  in  1709  he  was  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  medicine  and  botany.  He 
now  published  his  Institutiones  Medicce 
in  Usus  Annux  Exercitationis,  and  Apho- 
rismi  de  cognoscendis  et  curandis  morbis 
in  TJsum  Doctrince  Medicinw,  the  former 
expounding  his  medical  system,  the 
latter  classifying  diseases  and  treating  of 
their  cause  and  cure.  In  1714  he  was 
made  rector  of  the  university. 

"Rnpr«i  (borz;  Dutch,  boer ,  a  peasant  or 
uc  a  husbandman),  the  Cape-Dutch 
name  for  the  farmers  of  Dutch  origin  in 
South  Africa.  In  1836-37  large  numbers 
of  the  Boers,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
British  government  in  Cape  Colony, 
migrated  northward  to  what  is  now 
Natal.  Here  their  ill  treatment  of  the 
natives  soon  led  to  war,  and  the  British 
interfered  and  ultimately  (1843)  an¬ 
nexed  the  country.  The  Boers  now 
moved  into  the  highland  country,  where 
they  established  the  South  African,  or 
Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  River  repub¬ 
lics.  The  ill  treatment  of  the  natives 
again  led  to  war,  in  which  the  British 
once  more  aided  the  Boers  and  again  made 
their  aid  the  basis  of  a  claim  to  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Boers  took  up  arms,  defeated 
the  British,  and  established  their  inde¬ 
pendence  in  1881.  At  a  later  date  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  region 
led  to  the  influx  of  a  large  number  of 
foreign  miners,  mainly  British,  their  city 
of  Johannesburg  increasing  in  size  till 
it  had  150,000  inhabitants.  When  these 
demanded  citizenship  and  the  Boer  as¬ 
sembly  refused  it,  fearing  they  would  be 
swamped  by  the  foreign  vote,  trouble  be¬ 
gan  again,  leading  in  1899  to  war.  The 
fighting  continued  until  1902,  becoming  a 
guerrilla  war  in  the  end,  and  finally  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  British  conquest  of  the  country 
and  its  annexation  to  Great  Britain,  the 
Boers  receiving  very  favorable  terms. 
Their  countries  now  form  part  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  formed  in  1910, 
in  which  the  Boers  are  a  large  and  influ¬ 
ential  section  of  the  population. 
Boethius  a  latinized  form  of  Boece. 

9  See  Boece. 

Boethius  (b°-e'thi-us),  Anicius  Man- 
Lius  Severinus,  a  celebrated 
Roman  statesman  and  philosopher,  was 
born  about  470  a.d.  in  Rome  or  Milan, 
of  a  rich  and  noble  family ;  executed  in 
525.  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 


Bog 


Bog-butter 


then  master  of  Italy,  loaded  him  with 
marks  of  favor  and  esteem,  and  raised 
him  to  the  first  offices  in  the  empire.  He 
was  three  times  consul,  and  received 
the  greatest  possible  honor  from  people, 
senate,  and  king.  But  Theodoric,  as  he 
grew  old,  became  irritable,  jealous,  and 
distrustful  of  those  about  him,  and  was 
influenced  against  his  favorite  by  some 
whom  Boethius  had  made  enemies  by  his 
strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.  He 
was  finally  accused  of  a  treasonable  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  court  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  imprisoned  for  a  time,  and  then 
put  to  death.  He  made  translations  of 
the  Greek  philosophers,  particularly 
Aristcrtle,  which,  in  the  middle  ages, 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
authority  in  philosophy.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  was  a  Christian.  His  fame 
now  chiefly  rests  on  his  Consolations  of 
Philosophy,  written  in  prison,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  verse,  a  work  of  ele¬ 
vated  thought  and  diction.  There  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  it  by  King 
Alfred,  of  England,  and  it  was  early 
translated  into  other  languages. 

Png*  a  piece  of  wet,  soft,  and  spongy 
JJU5>  ground,  where  the  soil  is  composed 
mainly  of  decaying  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Such  ground  is  valueless  for  ag¬ 
riculture  until  drained,  but  often  yields  an 
abundance  of  peat  for  fuel.  A  bog  seems 
usually  to  be  formed  as  follows : — A  shal¬ 
low  pool  induces  the  formation  of  aquatic 
plants,  which  gradually  creep  in  from  the 
borders  to  the  deeper  center.  Mud  ac¬ 
cumulates  round  their  roots  and  stalks, 
and  a  semifluid  mass  is  formed,  well 
suited  for  the  growth  of  moss,  particu¬ 
larly  Sphagnum,  which  now  begins  to 
luxuriate,  continually  absorbing  water, 
and  shooting  out  new  plants  above  as 
the  old  decay  beneath ;  these  are  conse¬ 
quently  rotted,  and  compressed  into  a 
solid  substance,  gradually  replacing  the 
water  by  a  mass  of  vegetable  matter.  A 
layer  of  clay,  frequently  found  over 
gravel,  assists  the  formation  of  a  bog  by 
its  power  of  retaining  moisture.  When 
the  subsoil  is  very  retentive,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  becomes  excessive,  the 
superincumbent  peat  sometimes  bursts 
forth  and  floats  over  adjacent  lands. 
Bogs  are  generally  divided  into  two 
classes ;  red  bogs,  or  peat-mosses,  and 
black  bogs,  or  mountain  mosses.  The  for¬ 
mer  class  is  found  in  extensive  plains, 
frequently  running  through  large  districts, 
such  as  the  Bog  of  Allen  in  Ireland,  the 
depth  varying  from  12  to  42  ft.  Their 
texture  is  light  and  full  of  filaments,  and 
is  formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  mosses 
and  plants  of  different  kinds.  The  lower 
part,  being  more  entirely  decayed,  ap¬ 


proaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  hu¬ 
mus  than  the  upper  portion,  and,  as  being 
more  carbonaceous,  is  more  valuable  for 
fuel.  Black  bog  is  formed  by  a  more 
rapid  decomposition  of  plants.  It  is 
heavier  and  more  homogeneous  in  quality, 
but  is  usually  found  in  limited  and  de¬ 
tached  portions,  and  at  high  elevations, 
where  its  reclamation  is  more  difficult. 
In  Ireland  bogs  frequently  rest  on  a  cal¬ 
careous  subsoil,  which  is  of  great  value  in 
reclaiming  them.  In  the  reclamation  of 
bog  land  a  permanent  system  of  drainage 
must  be  established  ;  the  loose  and  spongy 
soil  must  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mineral  matter  to  give  firm¬ 
ness  to  its  texture  and  fertilize  its  super¬ 
abundant  humus ;  proper  manures  must 
be  provided  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of 
nutriment  from  the  new  soil,  and  a  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  adopted  suitable  for  bring¬ 
ing  it  into  permanent  condition.  The 
materials  best  adapted  for  reclaiming 
peat  are  calcareous  earths,  limestone 
gravel,  shell-marl,  and  shell-sand. 
Thoroughly  reclaimed  bogs  are  not  liable 
to  revert  to  their  former  condition. 
Trunks  of  trees  are  often  found  in  bogs 
(see  Bog-oak ),  as  are  also  bones  of  ex¬ 
tinct  animals. 


'Rno’a-rrhua  (bo-gar'dus),  James,  an 
‘Du°aiuub  American  inventor,  born 
in  1800 ;  died  in  1874.  Among  his  inven¬ 
tions  were  the  ‘  ring-flyer  ’  or  ‘  ring-spin¬ 
ner  ’  used  in  cotton  manufacture  (1828), 
the  eccentric  mill  (1829),  an  engraving 
machine  (1831)  and  the  first  dry  gas- 
meter  (1832).  In  1839  he  gained  the  re¬ 
ward  offered  for  the  best  plan  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  penny  postage  system  by  the 
use  of  stamps.  In  1847  he  built  the  first 
complete  cast-iron  structure  in  the  world, 
and  the  first  wrought-iron  beams  were 
made  from  his  design.  His  delicate 
pyrometer  and  deep-sea  sounding  ma¬ 
chine  were  valuable  additions  to  scientific 
instruments. 


Bog  Asphodel  iZTecirim^Z 

plant  with  a  raceme  of  small,  golden- 
yellow,  star-like  flowers,  common  in  early 
autumn  on  boggy  mountain  sides. 
"Rno’dt^Vv  (bo-gatz'ke),  Karl  Hein- 

-DUgdtZKty  EICH  VQNj  German  p^est- 

ant  theological  writer,  born  1690 ;  died 
1774.  His  principal  works  are :  Schatz- 
Kastlein  der  Kinder  Gottes,  1718 ;  Geist- 
liche  Gedichte,  1749.  The  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  former  is  well  known  by 
the  title  of  Bogatzky's  Golden  Treas¬ 


ury. 

Boff-blltter,  a  .  fatty-  spermaceti-like 
&  '  mineral  resin  found  in 

masses  in  peat-bogs,  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  hydrogen. 


Boggs 


Bogue 


‘Rno’cro  Francis  M.,  artist,  born  at 
■DU55b?  Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1855,  and 
studied  in  Paris  under  Gerome.  His 
Rough  Day  at  Honfleur  won  a  prize  in  a 
New  York  competition,  and  his  La  Place 
de  la  Bastille  was  bought  by  the  French 
government  in  1882. 


Boghead  Coal, 


a  brown  cannel-coal 
of  Scotland,  found  at 
Boghead,  near  Bathgate,  and  very  valu¬ 
able  for  gas  and  oil  making. 

"Rnp*  Trnn-nrp  a  loose,  porous,  earthy 
.nun  uie,  ore  of  iron  found  in 


bogs  and  swamps,  a  hydrous  peroxide, 
seldom  occurring  in  such  abundance  as  to 
render  it  of  industrial  importance. 


Boglipoor.  See  Bhagulpur. 

Bnp’  Mvrtlp  ( Myrica  Gale),  also 
■°u&  Gale,  or  Sweet  Gale, 

an  aromatic  and  resinous  plant  which 
covers  large  areas  of  bog  and  wet  moor¬ 
land,  and  was  formerly  put  to  many 
domestic  uses,  its  twigs  being  used  for 
beds  and  its  roots  and  leaves  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  hops.  Wax  was  obtained  from 
the  berries.  See  Candleberry. 
■Rno*_naV  trunks  and  large  branches  of 
UctJ^oak  found  embedded  in  bogs 


and  preserved  by  the  antiseptic  properties 
of  peat,  s(o  that  the  grain  of  the  wood  is 
little  affected  by  the  many  ages  during 
which  it  has  lain  interred.  It  is  of  a 
shining  black  or  ebony  color,  derived  from 
its  impregnation  with  iron,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  converted  into  ornamental  pieces 
of  furniture  and  smaller  ornaments,  as 
brooches,  ear-rings,  etc. 

B0g0dukh0ff  ‘gJ™ 

ernment  of  Kharkov,  with  a  considerable 
trade.  Pop.  11,928. 

ascetic  and 
the  Greek 


BnP’Oinili  (bo-go-me'le),  an 
.DUgUIIilll mystical  sect  of 


Church  founded  in  the  12th  century. 
They  held  that  God  had  two  sons, 
Sathaniel  and  Logos,  the  former  of  whom 
rebelled  and  created  the  material  world, 
but  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Logos  or 
Christ.  The  sect  was  powerful  in  Bul¬ 
garia  for  about  five  centuries,  and  by  its 
method  of  teaching  did  much  to  preserve 
and  circulate  old  legends  and  folk-lore, 
including  many  early  versions  of  Oriental 
fictions. 


Bog-ore.  See  Bog  Iron-ore. 

Bop*OS  a  Hamitic  people  of  Northern 
°  f  Abyssinia,  occupying  a  fine 
plateau  and  mountain  district,  and  num¬ 
bering  about  10,000,  almost  entirely  en¬ 
gaged  in  cattle-rearing,  though  there  is 
some  tillage  and  a  trade  in  corn,  butter, 
ivory,  skins,  buffalo-horns,  and  ostrich 
feathers.  The  men  are  well  built  and 


fairly  handsome,  the  women  of  a  lower 
type.  They  have  peculiar  patriarchal 
institutions  with  regularly  established 
laws.  The  religion  is  the  Christian,  but 
Mohammedanism  has  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  adherents.  Their  chief  village  is 
Keren. 

‘Rno’ni-Q  (bo-go-ta';  formerly  Santa  Fe 
-DOgOta  de  Bogotd)t  a  city  of  South 

America,  capital  of  Colombia  and  of  the 
state  or  department  of  Cundinamarca, 
and  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  situated  on 
an  elevated  plain  8863  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  two  lofty  mountains,  with 
a  healthy  though  moist  climate,  and  a 
temperature  rarely  exceeding  59°  Fahr. 
Bogota  being  subject  to  earthquakes,  the 
houses  are  low,  and  strongly  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick.  The  principal  street,  Calle 
Real,  is  very  handsome,  terminating  at 
one  end  in  a  square,  formed  by  the  palace 
of  the  president,  the  cathedral,  the  cus¬ 
tom-house,  etc.  There  are  a  university, 
four  colleges,  a  public  library,  observa¬ 
tory,  botanic  garden,  theater,  mint,  etc. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Creoles. 
Bogota  is  an  emporium  of  internal  trade, 
and  has  manufactures  of  soap,  cloth, 
leather,  etc.,  but  not  of  much  importance. 
It  was  founded  in  1538.  Pop.  about 
125,000. — The  plateau  of  Bogota  seems 
to  be  the  basin  of  a  dried-up  lake.  It  is 
drained  by  the  river  Bogota  or  Funza, 
which  forms  the  fall  of  Tequendama,  650 
feet  high. 


Bog  Spavin, 


a  name  applied  to  a 
lesion  of  the  hock-joint 
of  the  horse,  due  to  distention  of  the 
capsule  enclosing  the  joint.  As  the  result 
of  a  severe  sprain,  it  produces  consider¬ 
able  lameness.  The  acute  symptoms 
readily  subside,  but  a  permanent  swell¬ 
ing  may  remain. 


BnP’-trntfpr  a  term  originally  applied 
UOg  crotier,  contemptuously  to  the 

Irish  peasantry  from  the  ability  shown 
by  them  in  crossing  their  native  bogs  by 
leaping  from  tussock  to  tussock — a  fre¬ 
quent  means  of  escape  from  police  and 
soldiery. 


BOSTIC  an  acanthopterygian  fish 

&  ( Boops  or  Box  vulgaris),  fam¬ 

ily  Sparidse,  or  giltheads,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  on  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  The  eyes  are  large 
and  the  general  coloring  brilliant. 
BoSUe  David,  the  originator  of 

®  _  the  London  Missionary  Soci¬ 

ety,  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1750 ;  died  in 
1825.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  1771  he  was  employed  as 
usher  in  London,  and  afterwards  became 
minister  of  an  independent  chapel  at 
Gosport,  where  he  formed  an  institution 


Bogus 


Bohemia 


for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the 
independent  ministry.  He  then  began 
the  formation  of  the  grand  missionary 
scheme  which  afterwards  resulted  in  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  He  wrote  an 
essay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
New  Testament  (1802)  ;  Discourses  on 
the  Millennium  (1813-16)  ;  and,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Dr.  Bennet,  a  History  of 
Dissenters  ( 1809-12 ) . 

BoPTLS  (bo'gus),  an  Americanism  mean¬ 
s'  ing  counterfeit,  and  applied  to 
any  spurious  or  counterfeit  object ;  as.  a 
bogus  government,  a  bogus  law.  The 
origin  of  the  term  is  uncertain. 

BoheU  (k°'h®h  an  inferior  kind  of  black 
tea.  The  name  is  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  to  black  teas  in  general,  compre¬ 
hending  Souchong,  Pekoe,  Congou,  and 
common  Bohea. 


'Rn'hpmiQ  (bo-he'mi-a;  Ger.  Bohmen), 
JQUlieilllcl  a  province  with  the  title  of 

kingdom  belonging  to  the  Austro-Hunga¬ 
rian  monarchy  (Austrian  or  Cisleithan 
portion),  bounded  by  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  the  archduchy  of  Austria  ;  area  20,060 
sq.  miles ;  population  6,318,280 ;  more 
than  2,000,000  are  Germans,  the  rest 
chiefly  Czechs.  The  prevailing  religion 
is  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  country  being 
an  archbishopic  with  three  bishoprics. 
The  language  of  the  country  is  the  Czech 
dialect  of  the  Slavonic  (see  Czechs). _  In 
some  districts,  and  in  most  of  the  cities, 
German  is  spoken.  Bohemia  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and 
has  many  large  forests.  Its  plains  are 
remarkably  fertile.  The  chief  rivers  are 
the  Elbe  and  its  large  tributary  the 
Moldau.  All  sorts  of  grain  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  abundance,  as  also  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  potatoes,  pulse,  sugar-beet,  flax, 
hops  (the  best  in  Europe),  and  fruits. 
Wine  is  not  abundant,  but  in  some  parts 
is  of  fairly  good  quality.  The  raising  of 
sheep,  horses,  swine,  and  poultry  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
mines  yield  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin.  zinc, 
iron,  cobalt,  arsenic,  uranium,  antimony, 
alum,  sulphur,  plumbago,  and  coal.  It 
is  especially  rich  in  coal,  its  mines  being 
the  most  productive  in  Austro-Hungary. 
There  are  numerous  mineral  springs,  but 
little  salt.  Spinning  and  weaving  of 
linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods  are  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on ;  manufactures  of 
lace,  metal  and  wood  work,  machinery, 
chemical  products,  beet-root  sugar,  pot¬ 
tery,  porcelain,  etc.,  are  also  largely  de¬ 
veloped.  Large  quantities  of  beer  (Pil- 
sener)  are  exported.  The  glassworks  of 


Bohemia,  which  are  known  all  over  Eu¬ 
rope,  employ  50,000  workers.  The  trade, 
partly  transit,  is  extensive,  Prague,  the 
capital,  being  the  center  of  it.  The  larg¬ 
est  towns  are  Prague,  Pilsen,  Reichen- 
berg,  Budweis,  Teplitz,  Aussig,  and  Eger. 
The  educational  establishments  include 
the  Prague  University  and  upwards  of 
4000  ordinary  schools. 

Bohefmia  possesses  a  literature  of  con¬ 
siderable  bulk,  including  in  it  works  writ¬ 
ten  in  Czech  by  Moravian  and  Hungarian 
writers.  The  earliest  fragment  is  doubt¬ 
fully  referred  to  the  10th  century,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  13th  century 
that  it  attained  to  any  development.  The 
next  century  was  a  period  of  great 
activity,  and  to  it  belong  versified  legends, 
allegorical  and  didactic  poems,  historical 
and  theological  works,  etc.  The  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  older  literature 
falls  within  1409-1620,  John  Huss  (1369- 
1415)  having  initiated  a  new  era,  which, 
however,  is  more  fertile  in  prose  works 
than  in  poetry.  The  following  period,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
was  one.  of  decline,  but  in  recent  times 
there  has  been  a  great  revival,  and  in  al¬ 
most  all  departments  Bohemian  writers 
have  produced  works  of  merit. 

Bohemia  was  named  after  a  tribe  of 
Gallic  origin,  the  Boii,  who  were  expelled 
from  this  region  by  the  Marcomans  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  latter  were  in  turn  obliged  to  give 
place  to  the  Germans,  and  these  to  the 
Czechs,  a  Slavic  race  who  had  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia  by  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century,  and  still  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  The  country  was  at 
first  divided  into  numerous  principalities. 
Christianity  was  introduced  about  900. 
In  1092  Bohemia  was  finally  recognized 
as  a  kingdom  under  Fratilas  II.  In  1230 
the  monarchy,  hitherto  elective,  became 
hereditary.  The  monarchs  received  in¬ 
vestiture  from  the  German  emperor, 
held  one  of  the  great  offices  in  the  im¬ 
perial  court,  and  were  recognized  as 
among  the  seven  electors  of  the  empire. 
Frequently  at  strife  with  its  neighbors, 
Bohemia  was  successively  united  and  dis¬ 
united  with  Hungary,  Silesia,  Moravia, 
etc.,  according  to  the  course  of  wars  and 
alliances.  Ottobar  II  (1253-78)  had  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquests  almost  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Baltic,  when  he  lost  them 
and  his  life  in  contest  with  Rudolph,  the 
founder  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  After 
the  close  of  the  Przemysl  dynasty  (which 
had  held  sway  for  about  six  centuries)  by 
the  assassination  of  Ottokar’s  grandson, 
Wenceslas  III,  the  house  of  Luxemburg 
succeeded  in  1310,  and  governed  Bohemia 
till  1437,  the  reign  of  Charles  II  (1346- 


Bohemian  Brethren 


Boieldien 


78)  being  especially  prosperous.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  this  second  dynasty 
civil  wars  were  excited  by  the  spread  of 
the  Hussite  movement,  the  central  figure 
of  the  struggle  being  John  Ziska,  the 
leader  of  the  Taborites.  A  temporary 
union  between  the  moderate  Hussites  and 
the  Catholics  having  proved  a  failure,  the 
reformed  party  elected  as  king,  in  1433, 
the  Protestant  noble,  George  Podibrad. 
On  his  death  in  1471  they  chose  Wladis- 
las,  son  of  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  who 
also  obtained  the  crown  of  Hungary.  His 
son  Louis  lost  both  crowns  with  his  life 
in  the  battle  of  Mohacz  against  the  Turks, 
and  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became  in  1527 
sovereign  of  both  kingdoms.  Bohemia 
then  lost  its  separate  existence,  being  de¬ 
clared  a  hereditary  possession  of  the 
house  of  Austria  ;  and  its  subsequent  his¬ 
tory  pertains  to  that  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
pire.  In  1848  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assert  its  ancient  independence  against 
the  Austrian  dominion ;  a  conflict  took 
place,  Prague  was  bombarded,  and  the  in¬ 
surrection  suppressed. 


Bohemian  Brethren, 


a  Christian 
sect  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  formed  from  the  remains  of  the 
stricter  sort  of  Hussites,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  15th  century.  They  took  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  ground  of  their  doctrines 
throughout  and  sought  to  frame  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  their  churches  on  the  apos¬ 
tolic  model.  They  had  a  rigid  system  of 
mutual  supervision  extending  even  to  the 
minute  details  of  domestic  life.  Being 
persecuted,  numbers  retired  into  Poland 
and  Prussia.  Those  who  remained  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  and  who  had  their 
chief  residence  at  Fulneck  in  Moravia, 
were  hence  called  Moravian  Brethren 
(which  see). 

Bohemian  Forest  (Bohmerwaid)  a 

forested  mountain 
ridge  extending  from  the  Fichtelgebirge 
southwards  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
Ilz  and  the  Danube,  and  separating  Bava¬ 
ria  from  Bohemia.  The  highest  peaks  are 
the  Arber  (4320  ft.)  and  the  Rachel. 
Bohenond  (bo'he-mond),  Marc,  son 
ot  the  Norman  adventurer 
Robert  Guiscard,  who  rose  to  be  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  was  born  about 
1056.  After  distinguishing  himself  in 
Greece  and  Illyria  against  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  he  returned  to  find  that  in  his 


absence  his  younger  brother  Roger  had 
seized  upon  the  paternal  inheritance 
(1085).  War  ensued,  but  Bohemond, 
contenting  himself  with  the  principality  of 
Tarentum,  ultimately  threw  his  energy 
into  the  Crusades.  He  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Asia  Minor,  cap¬ 
tured  Antioch  (1098),  and  assumed  the 


principality ;  but  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1101  and  held  captive  for  two  years.  In 
1106  he  married  Constance,  daughter  of 
Philip  I  of  France,  and  after  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  renewal  of  war  with  Alexius  died 
at  Canossa  in  1111.  Five  of  his  descend¬ 
ants  held  in  succession  the  principality  of 
Antioch  for  over  a  century  and  a  half. 
"Rnlil  pa  (bo'len),  Peter  von,  German 
1  orientalist,  born  in  1796 ;  died 
in  1840.  Having  devoted  himself  to  the 
oriental  languages,  he  obtained  an  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Konigsberg  in  1825  as  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  in  1830  as  ordinary  profes¬ 
sor  of  oriental  literature.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  writings  is  Das  alte  Indien 
(‘Ancient  India’). 

Bohme.  See  Boehme. 


Bohmisch-Leipa 


Bohemia, 

9217. 


on  the 


(bew'mish-li-p&),  a 
town  of  Northern 
Polzen  River.  Pop. 


Bohn  (b5n)’  Heney  George,  an  English 
1  bookseller,  born  at  London,  of  a 
German  family,  in  1796 ;  died  in  1884. 
He  was  the  publisher  of  the  well-known 
‘  Libraries,’  or  collection  of  standard 
works  at  moderate  prices,  to  which  he 
contributed  some  translations  and  works 
edited  by  himself ;  and  he  prepared  an 
edition  of  Lowndes’s  Bibliographer's 
Manual ,  etc. 


Bohol.  See  Bojol. 


Bohtlina’k  (bettf'lingk),  Otto,  German 

&  Sanskrit  scholar,  born  at 

St.  Petersburg  in  1815 ;  chief  work,  a 

Sanskrit-German  dictionary  in  7  vols. 

(St.  Petersburg,  1853-75),  prepared  in 

conjunction  with  Prof.  Roth  of  Tubingen. 

"Rniarrln  (bd-yar'do),  Matteo  Maria, 

jjuiaiuu  Count  of  Scandiano>  an  Ital_ 

ian  poet,  scholar,  knight,  and  courtier ; 
born  near  Ferrara  in  1434.  From  1488 
to  1494,  the  period  of  his  death,  he  was 
commander  of  the  city  and  castle  of  Reg¬ 
gio,  in  the  service  of  Ercole  d’Este,  Duke 
of  Modena.  His  chief  poem  was  his  un¬ 
completed  Orlando  Innamorato  (1495),  a 
romantic  epic,  the  principal  Italian  poem 
before  the  Orlando  Furioso,  of  Ariosto, 
though  now  chiefly  known  by  the  rifaci- 
mento  of  Berni.  His  other  works  include 
a  comedy,  II  Timone ;  Sonnetti  e  Ganzoni; 
Carmen  Bucolicon;  Cinque  Capitoli  in 
terza  rima;  and  translations  from  Lucian, 
Apuleius  and  Herodotus. 

Boid.3e  (bo'i-de),  a  family  of  large  non- 
venomous  serpents,  with  two 
mobile  hooks  or  spurs,  the  rudiments  of 
hind-legs,  near  the  anus.  The  type  genus 
is  Boa  (which  see). 

Boieldieu  (bwal-dyew),  Adrien  Fran¬ 
cois,  a  celebrated  composer, 


Boii 


Boileau-Despreaux 


born  at  Rouen  in  1775.  He  early  dis¬ 
played  great  musical  talent,  his  first 
opera.  La  Famille  Suisse,  being  well  re¬ 
ceived  in  1795  at  Rouen.  In  1795  he 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
reputation,  producing  several  operas,  of 
which  the  best  was  Le  Calife  de  Bagdad 
(1799).  Domestic  difficulties  drove  him 
in  1802  to  Russia,  where  he  became 
musical  director  to  the  emperor.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  in  1811  he  produced, 
among  other  works,  his  two  masterpieces, 
Jean  de  Baris  (1812)  and  La  Dame 
Blanche  (1825),  which  placed  him  in 
the  first  rank  of  composers  of  French 
comic  opera.  For  some  years  he  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  composition  and  the  piano¬ 
forte  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  of 
pulmonary  disease  in  1834. 

Boii(boi^)’  a  Celtic  people,  whose  orig- 
v  A  inal  seat  is  supposed  to  have  been 
between  the  Upper  Saone  and  the  higher 
parts  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  They 
migrated  to  Cisalpine  Gaul,  crossed  the 
Po,  and  established  themselves  between 
it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  country 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians. 
After  a  more  or  less  constant  strife  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Italy  they 
attacked  the  Romans  in  support  of 
Hannibal  in  b.c.  218,  and  though  de¬ 
feated,  maintained  the  war  until  their 
subjugation  by  Scipio  Nasica,  b.c.  191. 
The  remnant  of  the  tribe  sought  refuge 
among  the  Tauriscans  in  the  territory 
since  called  after  them  Bohemia,  from 
which  there  was  a  later  migration,  about 
b.c.  58,  to  Bavaria,  to  which  also  they 
gave  their  name. 

Boil  to  beat  a  substance  up  to  the  point 
J  at  which  it  is  converted  into  vapor. 
The  conversion  takes  place  chiefly  at  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  source  of  heat, 
and  the  bubbles  of  vapor,  rising  to  the 
surface  and  breaking  there,  produce  the 
commotion  called  ebullition.  At  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  ebullition 
commences  at  a  temperature  which  is 
definite  for  each  substance.  The  escape 
of  the  heated  fluid  in  the  form  of  vapor 
prevents  any  further  rise  of  temperature 
in  an  open  vessel  when  the  boiling-point 
has  been  reached.  The  exact  definition 
of  the  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  is  ‘  that 
temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  its 
vapor  exactly  balances  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere.’  The  influence  of  this 
pressure  appears  from  experiments.  In 
an  exhausted  receiver  the  heat  of  the 
human  hand  is  sufficient  to  make  water 
boil ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in  Papin’s 
digester,  in  which  it  is  possible  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  a  pressure 
of  three  or  four  atmospheres,  the  water 
may  be  heated  far  above  the  normal  boil¬ 


ing-point  without  giving  signs  of  ebulli¬ 
tion.  From  this  relation  between  the 
ebullition  of  a  liquid  and  atmospheric 
pressure  the  heights  of  objects  abo^t  sea- 
level  may  be  calculated  by  comparin/  the 
actual  boiling-point  at  any  place  vvith 
the  normal  boiling-point.  (See  Heights, 
Measurement  of).  The  boiling-point  of 
water  as  marked  on  Fahrenheit’s  ;her- 
mometer  is  212°;  on  the  Centigrade, 
100°  ;  on  the  Reaumur,  80°.  Ether  boils 
at  about  96°,  mercury  at  680°,  sulphur 
at  838°. 

Boil  a  sma^>  painful  swelling  of  no 
**  J  definite  shape,  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  body.  Its 
base  is  hard,  while  its  apex  (which  is 
formed  by  the  contained  pus  when  it  is 
mature)  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  color. 
In  treating  a  boil  suppuration  should  be 
stimulated  by  poultices  and  fomentation  ; 
afterwards  an  incision  should  be  made, 
and  the  matter,  consisting  of  dead  cel¬ 
lular  tissue  and  pus  corpuscles,  or  core, 
squeezed  out.  A  wet  antiseptic  dressing 
must  be  applied  until  pus  no  longer 
forms.  The  stomach  should  be  relieved 
by  purgatives  and  tonics  administered. 
Anodynes  are  sometimes  necessary  when 
the  constitutional  irritation  is  very  great. 
Boils  are  due  to  infection  by  pur-pro¬ 
ducing  germs  by  means  of  a  scratch, 
picking  a  pimple,  etc. 

Boileau-Despreaux  <^“0PrAas 

(commonly  called  Boileau),  a  French 
poet,  born  in  1636  at  Paris.  He  studied 
in  the  College  d’Harcourt  and  in  the 
College  de  Beauvais,  and  entered  the 
legal  profession ;  but  soon  left  it  to 
devote  himself  entirely  to  belles-lettres. 
In  1660  appeared  his  first  satire,  Adieux 
d'un  Poete  a  la  Ville  de  Paris,  followed 
rapidly  by  eight  others,  and  ultimately  by 
three  more,  to  complete  the  series.  They 
attacked  with  much  critical  acumen,  and 
in  vigorous  but  finely-finished  verse,  the 
poets  and  writers  of  the  older  school.  In 
1664  be  wrote  his  prose  Dialogue  des 
Hcros  de  Roman,  which  sounded  the  knell 
of  the  artificial  romances  of  the  period. 
His  Epistles,  written  in  a  more  serious 
vein,  appeared  at  various  times  from 
1669  onwards ;  but  his  masterpieces  were 
the  L'Art  PoMique  and  Le  Lutrin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1674 — the  former  an  imitation 
of  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  French  verse,  the  latter  a  mock 
heroic  poem.  In  many  respects  his  writ¬ 
ings  determined  the  trend  of  all  sub¬ 
sequent  French  poetry,  and  he  left, 
through  his  influence  upon  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  their  contemporaries,  a  permanent 
mark  upon  English  literature.  For  some 
time  he  held  the  post  of  historiographer 


Figs.  1, 2,  3,  Cylindrical  Boilers  with  external  flues. 
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in  connection  with  Racine,  and  was 
elected  academician  in  1684,  though  only 
after  the  interference  of  the  king  in  his 
favor.  He  died  in  1711  of  dropsy. 
Boiler  (boi'ler),  a  vessel  constructed  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel  plates 
riveted  together,  with  needful  adjuncts, 
in  which  steam  is  generated  from  water 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  a  steam-engine 
or  for  other  purposes.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  point  in  preparing  a  steam- 
boiler  is  to  secure  strength  to  resist  the 
internal  pressure  of  steam  and  prevent 
explosions ;  and  accordingly  the  globular 
or  spherical  shape  was  very  early  adopted 
as  one  of  greatest  capacity,  and  as  a 
shape  which  was  not  liable  to  distortion 
by  pressure.  It  was  set  over  an  open 
fire,  and  the  steam  was  confined  until  it 
was  raised  by  the  heat  to  the  required 
pressure.  But  the  open  fire  was  waste¬ 
ful  of  fuel,  and  the  next  step  was  to 
inclose  the  globular  boiler  in  brickwork 
and  conduct  the  flames  in  a  flue  winding 
round  the  boiler,  in  contact  with  it.  The 
next  form  of  boiler  was  the  cylindrical, 
which  stood  upright  like  a  bottle,  the 
fire  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
flue  winding  round  that  part  of  the  sides 
or  walls  of  the  boiler  covered  with  water. 
For  the  sake  of  strength  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  the  bottom  was 
hollowed  or  arched  upwards,  and  it 
presented  a  concave  dome  to  the  radiant 
heat  of  the  fire  and  the  impact  of  the 
flames ;  and  the  top  was  made  hemi¬ 
spherical.  In  process  of  time  boilers  of 
much  larger  size  came  to  be  required, 
and  the  horizontal  wagon-shaped  boiler 
of  James  Watt  was  produced,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  cylindrical  boiler  hav¬ 
ing  hemispherical  ends,  in  which  sim¬ 
plicity  and  strength  of  design  for  higher 
pressures  were  combined. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  of  fuel  as  well 
as  of  space,  one  or  two  cylindrical  flues 
are  commonly  constructed  within  the 
boiler.  The  internal  flue  was  first  applied 
by  James  Watt.  The  burning  gases  from 
the  fire,  after  having  traversed  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  return  through  the  internal 
flue  to  the  front,  where  the  current  is 
divided,  and  returns  towards  the  chimney 
along  both  sides  of  the  boiler.  In  the 
Cornish  boiler,  similarly  constructed,  the 
internal  tube  is  made  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  the  furnace  inside  the  boiler ;  the 
boiler  being  ‘  internally  fired,’  in  contrast 
with  the  other  boilers  which  have  been 
described,  and  are  ‘.under-fired.’  When 
two  large  furnace-tubes  for  internal  firing 
are  applied  within  the  boiler  it  is  known 
as  the  Lancashire  boiler,  and  is  the  most 
generally  prevailing  type  of  boiler  for 
purposes  on  land. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  boilers  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  circumstances.  The 
marine  boiler  is  of  the  shape  of  a  cheese, 
standing  upright,  containing  the  furnace- 
tubes  in  the  lower  part,  and  small  flue- 
tubes — the  multitubular  flue — in  the 
upper  part.  By  inserting  many  small 
tubes  in  place  of  one  or  two  large  tubes, 
the  body  of  water  is  subdivided,  and  the 
heat  is  effectively  and  rapidly  distributed 
to  the  water.  Locomotive  boilers,  also, 
are  constructed  with  the  multitubular 
flue,  and  the  furnace  or  firebox,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  water,  is  placed  at  one  end. 
There  are  many  forms  of  upright  or 
vertical  boilers,  consisting  of  upright 
cylindrical  shells — containing  a  firebox 
at  the  lower  part,  from  which  the  burned 
gases  are  carried  up  through  a  single 
vertical  flue,  or  the  multitubular  flue,  to 
the  chimney  above.  In  another  form  of 
upright  boiler,  cross  water-tubes  are 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace, 
which  absorb  heat,  both  radiated  and  con- 
vected,  and  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler. 

Boiling,  Boiling-point.  See  Boil. 

Boiling-springs.  See  Geysers. 

Bois  de  Boulogne  ^fea“ 

near  the  gates  on  the  west  of  Paris,  so 
named  after  the  suburb  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine.  Its  trees  were  more  or  less  de¬ 
stroyed  during  the  Franco-German  war, 
but  others  have  grown  since,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  Parisian  holiday 
promenades.  Formerly  it  was  a  famous 
dueling  ground. 

(boi'ze,  Fr.  bwa-za),  a  city,  the 
w  c  capital  of  Idaho,  is  on  the  Boise 
River,  in  a  rich  mining  district.  It  is  a 
military  post,  a  shipping  point  for  wool, 
hides  and  fruit,  and  has  various  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  17,358. 

Bois 

fied  c 

founded  by  Godfrey  of  Brabant  in  1184, 
at  the  point  where  the  Dommel  and  Aa 
unite  to  form  the  Diest;  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  cloth,  hats,  cotton  goods,  etc., 
and  a  good  trade  in  grain,  its  water 
traffic  being  equal  to  that  of  a  consider¬ 
able  maritime  port.  The  fortifications 
are  of  little  modern  value,  but  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  can  be  readily  In¬ 
undated  at  need.  The  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  Netherlands.  Pop. 
44,034.  The  Duke  of  York  was  defeated 
here  by  the  French  in  1794. 

(bwiis-ra)  Gallery,  a 
celebrated  gallery  of 
pictures  in  the  Pinakothek  or  picture 


Boisseree 


lp-rHii-*  (bwa-le-diik;  Dutch  ’$ 
1C  uuc  Hert0geribosch) ,  a  forti- 
itv  of  North  Brabant,  Holland, 


Boissonade 


Bokhara 


gallery  at  Munich,  collected  by  the  broth¬ 
ers  Sulpice  (1783-1854)  and  Melchior 
Boisser6e.  In  1827  King  Ludwig  of  Ba¬ 
varia  purchased  it  for  120,000  thalers. 

Tirkiccrmarlo  (bwa-so-nad) ,  Jean  Fran- 
-DUlbbUIIcUie  ?0IS^  a  French  classical 

scholar,  born  in  1774 ;  died  in  1857.  He 
became  in  1809  assistant  of  Larcher  as 
Greek  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters 
in  Paris,  and  four  years  afterwards  he 
succeeded  him  both  in  the  Faculty  and 
in  the  Institute.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
academician,  and  in  1828  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France. 

Boissy  d’Anglas 

toine,  Comte  de,  a  French  statesman  of 
the  revolutionary  period,  born  1756 ;  died 
1826.  In  1789  he  was  elected  at  An- 
nonay  to  the  States-general,  and  in  1792 
to  the  Convention.  He  voted  against  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  and  after  the  fall  of 
Robespierre  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Convention,  and  entrusted  with  the 
provisioning  of  Paris  at  a  time  of  famine. 
He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  in  1795,  president  of  the 
Tribunate  in  1803,  senator  and  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  1805, 
and  a  peer  by  Louis  XVIII  in  1814. 
Bniflfinr  (boj-a-dor')»  a  cape  on  the 
J  west  coast  of  Africa,  one  of 

the  projecting  points  of  the  Sahara ;  till 
the  fifteenth  century  the  southern  limit  of 
African  navigation. 

Boiol  (bo-Aol'),  one  of  the  Philippine 
J  Islands,  north  of  Mindanao, 

about  40  m.  by  30  m.  Woody  and  moun¬ 
tainous.  Pop.  243,148. 

Bnkpr  (bo'ker),  George  Henry,  poet 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1823,  became  a  lawyer,  but 
never  practised.  In  1847  he  published  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  and  next  year  his 
tragedy,  Galynos,  was  successfully  pro¬ 
duced.  He  wrote  other  plays,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  Francesca  Da  Rimini, 
often  revived.  Was  author  of  a  volume 
of  patriotic  poems  written  during  Civil 
war.  He  died  Jan.  2,  1890. 

"Rnkliarn  Bochara  (bo-M'ra),  a 
khanate  of  central  Asia,  vas¬ 
sal  to  Russia,  bounded  north  by  Russian 
Turkestan,  west  by  Khiva  and  the 
Transcaspian  Territory  of  Russia,  south 
by  Afghanistan,  and  east  by  Chinese 
Turkestan ;  area  about  93,000  square 
miles.  The  country  in  the  west  is  to  a 
great  extent  occupied  by  deserts ;  in  the 
east  are  numerous  ranges  of  mountains. 
Cultivation  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
is  the  Oxus  or  Amoo  Daria,  forming  the 
southern  boundary  and  running  close  to 


the  boundary  on  the  west.  The  climate 
is  warm  in  summer,  but  severe  in  winter ; 
there  is  very  little  rain,  and  artificial 
irrigation  is  necessary.  Besides  cereals, 
cotton  and  tobacco  are  cultivated,  and 
also  a  good  deal  of  fruit.  The  total 
population,  estimated  at  about  1,500,000, 
consists  of  the  Usbek  Tatars,  who  are 
the  ruling  race,  and  to  whom  the  emir 
belongs :  the  Tajiks,  who  form  the 
majority ;  Kirghiz,  Turcomans,  Arabians, 
Persians,  etc.  The  only  two  towns  of 
importance  are  the  capital,  Bokhara,  and 
Karshi.  The  capital,  according  to 
Vamb6ry  the  center  of  Tatar  civilization, 
is  behind  the  large  towns  of  Western 
Asia  in  general  luxury  and  comfort, 
though  the  country  is  distinguished  from 
other  countries  of  Central  Asia  by  its 
numerous  schools.  The  rule  of  the  emir 
is  theoretically  absolute.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  unimportant,  but  there  is  a 
very  considerable  caravan  trade,  cotton, 
rice,  silk,  and  indigo  being  exported,  and 
woven  goods,  sugar,  iron,  etc.,  being  im¬ 
ported.  The  trade  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  the  Russian  Transcaspian  rail¬ 
way,  which  crosses  the  country  and 
reaches  Samarkand,  opening  a  market 
for  the  cotton  and  other  products  in 
Russia. 

Bokhara  was  the  ancient  Sogdiana  or 
Maracanda,  capital  Samarkand ;  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  Arabs  in  the  8th  century, 
by  Genghis  Khan  in  1220,  and  by 
Timur  in  1370,  and  was  finally  seized  by 
the  Usbeks  in  1505.  It  has  recently 
suffered  much  from  the  advances  of  the 
Russians,  who,  in  1868,  compelled  the 
cession  of  Samarkand  and  important 
tracts  of  territory.  Since  then  the  Emir 
Muzaffer-Eddin  has  sunk  more  and  more 
into  a  position  of  dependency  on  Russia. 
After  the  Russian  expedition  to  Khiva  in 
1873  an  agreement  was  come  to  between 
Russia  and  Bokhara  by  which  Bokhara 
received  a  portion  of  the  territory  ceded 
by  Khiva  to  Russia,  while  the  Russians 
received  various  privileges  in  return. 
The  khanate  will  probably  soon  be  com¬ 
pletely  under  Russian  administration, 
for  what  little  power  it  had  lapsed  in 

1884  on  the  annexation  of  Merv.  Since 

1885  the  troops,  formerly  ill  trained  and 
badly  armed,  have  been  drilled  by 
Russian  instructors  and  armed  with  rifles. 
- — Bokhara,  the  capital  of  the  khanate, 
is  8  or  9  miles  in  circuit,  and  surrounded 
by  a  mud  wall.  The  streets  are  narrow 
and  the  houses  poorly  built ;  principal 
edifices:  the  palace  of  the  khan,  crown¬ 
ing  a  height  near  the  center  of  the  town 
and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  70  feet 
high ;  and  numerous  mosques,  schools, 
bazaars,  and  caravanserais.  The  trade 
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was  formerly  large  with  India,  but  has 
been  almost  completely  absorbed  by 
Russia.  Pop.  about  70,000. 

Bolama  (bo-14'm&).  See  Bissagos. 

"Rnlnn  (bo-lan')  Pass,  a  celebrated  de- 
aiL  file  in  the  Hala  Mountains,  n.  e. 
of  Beluchistan,  on  the  route  between  the 
Lower  Indus  (Scinde)  and  the  table¬ 
land  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  about  60 
miles  long,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  precipices,  and  in  parts  so  narrow 
that  a  regiment  could  defend  it  against 
an  army.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Bolan 
River.  The  crest  of  the  pass  is  5800  feet 
high. 

BolaS  (bo'las ;  that  is,  ‘balls’),  a  form 
of  missile  used  by  the  Paraguay 
Indians,  the  Patagonians,  and  especially 
by  the  Gauchos  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  It  consists  of  a  rope  or  line  hav¬ 
ing  at  either  end  a  stone,  ball  of  metal, 
or  lump  of  hardened  clay.  When  used 
it  is  swung  round  the  head  by  one  end, 
and  then  hurled  at  an  animal  so  as  to 
entangle  its  limbs. 

"Rnlhpp  (bol-bek),  a  town  of  France, 
dep.  Seine-Inferieure,  on  the 
Bolbec,  21  miles  e.  n.  e.  Havre.  Has 
large  cotton  mills  ;  also  produces  handker¬ 
chiefs,  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  lace,  etc. 
Pop.  10,959. 

BolcllOW  (bol'Aof).  See  Bolkhoff . 

Bole  (bol),  an  earthy  mineral  occur¬ 
ring  in  amorphous  masses,  and  com¬ 
posed  chiefly  of  silica  with  alumina,  iron, 
and  occasionally  magnesia.  It  is  of  a  dull 
yellow,  brownish,  or  red  color,  has  a 
greasy  feel,  and  yields  to  the  nail.  In 
ancient  times,  under  the  name  of 
Lemnian  bole  or  earth,  one  variety  of  it 
had  a  place  in  the  materia  medica.  At 
present  the  best  known  bole  of  commerce 
is  a  coarse  pigment  known  as  Berlin  and 
English  red. 

Bolero  (bo-ler'o),  a  popular  Spanish 
dance  of  the  ballet  class  for 
couples  or  for  a  single  female  dancer. 
The  music,  which  is  in  triple  measure,  is 
generally  marked  by  rapid  changes  of 
time,  and  the  dancers  usually  accompany 
the  music  with  castanets.  The  interest 
of  these  dances  largely  depends  upon 
the  pantomime  of  passion,  which  forms 
an  essential  part  of  them. 

BoletUS  (bo-^'tus),  a  genus  of  fungi, 
order  Hymenomycetes,  family 
Polyporei.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
are :  broad,  hemispherical  cap,  the  lower 
surface  formed  of  open  tubes,  cylindrical 
in  form,  and  adhering  to  one  another. 
The  tubes  can  be  separated  from  the  cap, 
and  contain  little  cylindrical  capsules, 
which  are  the  organs  of  reproduction. 


Most  of  the  species  are  globular. 
Boletus  edulis  has  firm  flesh  and  an 
agreeable  nutty  flavor,  and  is  a  consider¬ 
able  article  of  commerce  in  France, 
particularly  around  Bordeaux.  Of  the 
numerous  other  species  of  Boletus,  many 
are  edible,  and  one,  B.  igniarius,  fur¬ 
nishes  the  German  tinder,  and  is  used  as 
an  external  styptic. 

"Rnlptm  (bul'in),  Anne,  second  wife  of 
.DUicyu  Henry  vm  of  England,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  and 
Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk ;  born,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  1507,  but  more  probably 
about  1501.  She  attended  Mary,  sister 
of  Henry,  on  her  marriage  with  Louis 
XII,  to  France,  as  lady  of  honor,  return¬ 
ing  to  England  about  1522,  and  becoming 
lady  of  honor  to  Queen  Catharine.  The 
king,  who  soon  grew  passionately  en¬ 
amoured  of  her,  without  waiting  for  the 


Anne  Boleyn. 

official  completion  of  his  divorce  from 
Catharine,  married  Anne  in  January, 
1533,  having  previously  created  her  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Pembroke.  When  her  preg¬ 
nancy  revealed  the  secret,  Cranmer  de¬ 
clared  the  first  marriage  void  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  valid,  and  Anne  was  crowned  at 
Westminster  with  unparalleled  splendor. 
On  Sept.  7,  1533,  she  became  the  mother 
of  Elizabeth.  She  was  speedily,  however, 
in  turn  supplanted  by  her  own  lady  of 
honor,  Jane  Seymour.  Accusations  of  in¬ 
fidelity  were  made  against  her,  and  in 
1536  the  queen  was  brought  before  a  jury 
of  peers  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  adul¬ 
tery.  Smeaton,  a  musician,  who  was  ar¬ 
rested  with  others,  confessed  that  he  had 
enjoyed  her  favors,  and  on  May  17  she 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  clemency 
of  Henry  went  no  further  than  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  scaffold  for  the  stake,  and 
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she  was  beheaded  on  May  19th,  1536. 
Whether  she  was  guilty  or  not  has  never 
been  decided ;  that  she  was  exceedingly 
indiscreet  is  certain. 

Bolides  (ko'lidz),  a  name  given  to 
w  those  meteoric  stones  or  aero¬ 

lites  that  explode  on  coming  in  contact 
with  our  atmosphere. 


Bolinp’hroke  (bol'ing-brqk),  Henry 

.DUimguiUKe  gT  JonN  Viscount, 
English  statesman  and  political  writer, 
born  in  1678  at  Battersea,  London ; 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford,  where 
he  had  a  reputation  both  for  ability  and 
libertinism.  In  1700  he  married  a  con¬ 
siderable  heiress,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Winchcomb,  but  they  speedily 
separated.  In  1701  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  attaching  him¬ 
self  to  Harley  and  the  Tories.  He  at 
once  gained  influence  and  became  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  in  1706,  though  he  retired 
with  the  ministry  in  1708.  He  con¬ 
tinued,  however,  to  maintain  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  queen,  who  preferred 
him  to  her  other  counselors,  and  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1710, 
after  the  Sacheverell  episode,  he  became 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In  1712  he 
was  admitted  to  tbe  House  of  Lords  with 
the  title  of  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  in 
1713,  against  much  popular  opposition, 
concluded  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  At  this 
period  the  Tory  leaders  were  intriguing 
to  counteract  the  inevitable  accession  of 
poAver  which  the  Whigs  would  receive 
under  the  House  of  Hanover ;  but  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  a  con¬ 
tention  fatal  to  the  party  broke  out  be¬ 
tween  the  lord  high  treasurer  (Harley, 
Earl  of  Oxford)  and  Bolingbroke.  Queen 
Anne,  provoked  by  Oxford,  dismissed  him, 
and  made  Bolingbroke  prime  minister, 
but  died  herself  four  days  later.  The 
Whig  dukes  at  once  assumed  the  power 
and  proclaimed  the  elector  king.  Boling¬ 
broke,  dismissed  by  King  George  while 
yet  in  Germany,  fled  to  France  in  March, 
1715,  to  escape  the  inevitable  impeach¬ 
ment  by  which,  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year,  he  was  deprived  of  his  peerage  and 
banished.  James,  the  English  Pretender 
invited  him  to  Lorraine  and  made  him 
his  secretary  of  state,  but  dismissed  him 
in  1716  on  a  suspicion  of  treachery.  He 
remained  for  some  years  longer  in  France, 
where  (his  first  wife  having  died)  he 
married  the  Marquise  de  Villette,  niece 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  occupying  him¬ 
self  with  various  studies.  In  1723  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  England,  liv¬ 
ing  at  first  retired  in  the  country  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Swift  and  Pope.  He 
then  joined  the  opposition  to  the  Walpole 
ministry,  which  he  attacked  during  eight 


years  in  the  Craftsman  and  in  pamphlets 
with  such  vigor  and  skill  that  in  1735  a 
return  to  France  became  prudent,  if  not 
necessary.  In  1742,  on  the  fall  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  he  came  back  in  the  expectation  that 
his  allies  would  admit  him  to  some  share 
of  power ;  but  being  disappointed  in  this 
respect,  he  withdrew  entirely  from 
politics  and  spent  the  last  nine  years  of 
his  life  in  quietude  at  Battersea,  dying 
in  1751.  He  wrote  in  excellent  and 
forcible  style,  his  chief  works  being  A 
Dissertation  upon  Parties ;  Letters  on  the 
Spirit  of  Patriotism,  on  the  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King,  and  On  the  State  of  Parties 
at  the  Accession  of  George  I ;  Letters  on 
the  Study  of  History  (containing  attacks 
on  Christianity),  and  other  works.  Pope 
was  indebted  to  him  for  suggestions  for 
his  Essay  on  Man.  He  was  clever  and 
versatile,  but  unscrupulous  and  insincere. 
"Rnlivar  (bo-leVar),  Simon  ( El  Li- 
bertador),  the  liberator  of 
Spanish  South  America,  was  born  at 
Caracas,  July  24,  1783.  He  finished  his 
education  in  Europe,  and  having  then 
joined  the  patriotic  party  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  he  shared  in  the  first  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
In  1812  he  joined  the  patriots  of  New 
Granada  in  their  struggle  and  ha\Ting 
defeated  the  Spaniards  in  several  actions 
he  led  a  small  force  into  his  own  country 
(Venezuela),  and  entered  the  capital, 
Caracas,  as  victor  and  liberator,  Aug.  4, 
1813.  But  the  success  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  party  was  not  of  long  duration. 
Bolivar  was  beaten  by  General  Boves, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  royal¬ 
ists  were  again  masters  of  Venezuela. 
Bolivar  next  received  from  the  Congress 
of  New  Granada  the  command  of  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  Bogota,  and  after  the 
successful  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  city  retired  to  Jamaica. 
Having  again  returned  to  Venezuela  he 
was  able  to  rout  the  royalists  under 
Morillo,  and,  after  a  brilliant  campaign, 
effected  in  1819  a  junction  with  the 
forces  of  the  New  Granada  republic. 
The  battle  of  Bojaca  which  followed  gave 
him  possession  of  Santa  F6  and  all  New 
Granada,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
president  and  captain-general.  A  law 
was  now  passed  by  which  the  Republics 
of  Y  enezuela  and  New  Granada  were  to 
be  united  in  a  single  state,  as  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Colombia,  and  Bolivar  was 
elected  the  first  president.  In  1822  he 
went  to  the  aid  of  Peru,  and  was  made 
dictator,  an  office  held  by  him  till  1825, 
by  which  time  the  country  had  been 
c  freed  from  Spanish  rule.  In 

*825 »he  visited  Upper  Peru,  which  formed 
itself  into  an  independent  republic  named 
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Bolivia 


Bolivia ,  in  honor  of  Bolivar.  In  Colom¬ 
bia  a  civil  war  arose  between  his  ad¬ 
herents  and  the  faction  opposed  to  him, 
but  Bolivar  was  confirmed  in  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  1826,  and  again  in  1828,  and 
continued  to  exercise  the  chief  authority 
until  May,  1830,  when  he  resigned.  He 
died  at  Carthagena  on  the  17th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1830. — One  of  the  states  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  Colombia  is  named  Bolivar 
after  him. 

"Rnlivin  (bo-liv'i-a) ,  originally  called 
jjuii vict  upper  Peru,  a  republic  of 

South  America,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by 
Brazil,  s.  by  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
Paraguay,  and  w.  by  Peru  and  Chile. 
Its  area,  according  to  recent  estimates,  is 
515,000  sq.  miles.  As  a  result  of  the 
1879-81  war  with  Chile,  Bolivia  ceded  to 
that  country  her  coast  territory,  covering 
about  29,000  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  of 
22,000.  The  total  pop.  is  2,267,935.  An 
unascertained  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  belong  to  aboriginal  races  (the 
Aymaras  and  the  Quichuas)  ;  the  larger 
portion  of  the  remainder  being  Mestizos 
or  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  by 
native  women.  The  capital,  formerly 
Sucre  is  now  La  Paz ;  other  towns  are 
Sucre  or  Chuquiasca,  Potosi,  Oruro,  and 
Cochabamba.  The  broadest  part  of  the 
Andes,  where  these  mountains,  encom¬ 
passing  Lakes  Titicaca  (partly  in  Boli¬ 
via)  and  Aullagas,  divide  into  two 
chains,  known  as  the  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  Cordilleras,  lies  in  the  western  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highest  summits  of  the  Andes,  as  Sorata, 
Illimani,  and  Sajama.  The  two  chains 
inclose  an  extensive  tableland,  the  gen¬ 
eral  elevation  of  which  is  about  12,500 
ft.,  much  of  it  being  saline  and  barren, 
especially  in  the  south.  The  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  eastern  branch  extend  a  long 
way  from  the  Cordillera,  forming  nu¬ 
merous  valleys  which  pour  their  waters 
into  the  Pilcomayo,  an  affluent  of  the 
Paraguay,  and  into  the  Mamorg,  Beni, 
and  other  great  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 
These  spurs  of  the  Eastern  Cordillera  are 
succeeded  by  great  plains,  in  parts  an¬ 
nually  flooded  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
numerous  rivers  running  through  them 
that  communication  by  boat  is  practicable 
for  long  stretches.  In  the  southeast  there 
is  an  extensive  barren  region  with  salt 
marshes.  The  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca 
are  conveyed  to  Lake  Aullagas  by  the 
Desaguadero ;  the  latter  lake  (which  is 
salt)  has  only  an  insignificant  outlet. 

The  climate,  though  ranging  between 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  very 
healthy,  and  cholera  and  yellow  fever  are 
unknown.  The  elevated  regions  are  cold 
and  dry,  the  middle  temperate  and  de¬ 


lightful,  the  lower  valleys  and  plains 
quite  tropical.  Among  animals  are  the 
llama,  alpaca,  vicuna,  chinchilla,  etc. ; 
the  largest  bird  is  the  condor.  Bolivia 
has  long  been  famed  for  its  mineral 
wealth,  especially  silver  and  gold,  the 
total  value  of  these  metals  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mines  in  1845  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  exceeds  $3,000,000,000.  The 
silver  produce  has  fallen  off  greatly  from 
past  times  and  is  now  small.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Potosi  was  once  the  richest  silver 
district  in  the  world.  The  mining  of  tin 
became  active  in  1905,  and  this  country 
in  1910  produced  40  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  yield  of  tin.  Copper  and  nickel 
also  are  abundant.  The  country  is 
capable  of  producing  every  product 
known  to  South  America,  but  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  in  a  very  backward  state.  Coffee, 
coca,  cacao,  tobacco,  maize,  and  sugar¬ 
cane  are  grown,  and  there  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  India  rubber.  The 
imports  and  exports  are  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $16,000,000  and  $22,000,- 
000,  respectively.  The  chief  exports  are 
silver  (two-thirds  of  the  whole),  cin¬ 
chona  or  Peruvian  bark,  cocoa,  coffee, 
caoutchouc,  alpaca  wool,  copper,  tin,  and 
other  ores.  Roads  are  few  and  bad  ;  and 
until  these  are  improved  and  extended, 
railways  built  (there  is  one  short  line 
connecting  La  Paz  with  Titicaca  and 
thus  with  the  Peruvian  Puno-Islay  line), 
and  the  water  communication  by  way  of 
the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  the  trade  must  remain  small. 
Account**  are  kept  in  bolivianos  or  dol¬ 
lars,  value  from  40  to  48  cts. 

By  its  constitution  Bolivia  is  a  demo¬ 
cratic  republic.  The  executive  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  president  elected  for 
four  years,  and  the  legislative  belongs  to 
a  congress  of  two  chambers,  both  elected 
by  universal  suffrage.  The  finances  are 
in  a  disorganized  state ;  the  revenue  may 
amount  to  $5,500,000.  The  debt  (1910) 
was  $3,000,000.  The  religion  is  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  and  public  worship  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rites  of  any  other  church  is 
prohibited.  Education  is  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  low  ebb. 

Bolivia  under  the  Spaniards  long 
formed  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru, 
at  a  later  date  it  was  joined  to  that  of 
La  Plata  or  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  inde¬ 
pendent  history  commenced  with  the  year 

1825,  when  the  republic  was  founded. 
The  constitution  was  drawn  up  by  Bo¬ 
livar,  in  whose  honor  the  state  was  named 
Bolivia ;  and  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 

1826.  It  has  since  undergone  important 
modifications.  But  the  country  has  been 
almost  continually  distracted  by  internal 
and  external  troubles,  and  can  scarcely 
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be  said  to  have  bad  any  definite  constitu¬ 
tion.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  war 
which,,  with  Peru,  it  waged  against  Chile 
in  1879  and  subsequent  years,  and  which 
ended  in  the  loss  of  territory  already 
mentioned ;  and  has  suffered  from  a  fre¬ 
quent  state  of  anarchy  since  the  close  of 
that  war. 

'RnlVhnfF  (bol'&of),  an  ancient  town  of 
u  Russia,  gov.  of  Orel;  the  in¬ 
dustries  embrace  leather  and  hemp,  hos¬ 
iery,  tallow,  gloves,  soap.  Pop.  26,395. 
Boll  (kol),  a  Scotch  measure  for  corn, 
UiA  varying  in  different  districts  and  for 
different  articles.  A  boll  of  wheat  or 
beans  is  equal  to  4  bushels,  a  boll  of  oats, 
barley,  and  potatoes  to  6  bushels. 

"RnllcinrHcfc  (bol'lan-dists),  the  society 
-DUiiciiiUi&ib  of  Jesuits  Which  published 

the  Acta  Sanctorum,  a  collection  of  lives 
of  the  saints  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  They  received  this  name  from 
John  Holland  (d.  1665),  who  edited  the 
first  five  volumes  from  materials  already 
accumulated  by  Heribert  Rosweyd,  a 
Flemish  Jesuit  (d.  1629).  The  society 
was  first  established  at  Antwerp,  re¬ 
moved  to  Brussels  on  the  abolition  of  the 
society  of  Jesuits  in  1773,  and  dispersed 
in  1794.  A  new  association  was  formed 
in  1837  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government,  and  the  publication  of 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  has  been  continued. 
"Rnlnorm  (bo-lon'ya),  one  of  the  oldest, 
u  ^  largest,  and  richest  cities  of 
Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  same 
name,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  between  the  rivers  Reno 
and  Savena,  surrounded  by  an  unfortified 
brick  wall.  It  is  the  see  of  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  silk  goods,  velvet,  artificial  flowers, 
etc.  The  older  quarters  are  poorly  and 
the  modern  handsomely  built.  There  are 
colonnades  along  the  sides  of  the  streets 
affording  shade  and  shelter  to  the  foot- 
passengers.  Among  the  principal  build¬ 
ings  are  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  magnificent  halls  adorned 
with  statues  and  paintings ;  the  Palazzo 
del  Podesta ;  and  the  church  or  basilica 
of  St.  Petronio.  Among  the  hundred 
other  churches,  S.  Pietro,  S.  Salvatore, 
S.  Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Monte,  S. 
Giacomo  Maggiore,  all  possess  rich  treas¬ 
ures  of  art.  The  leaning  towers  Degli 
Asinelli  and  Garisenda,  dating  from  the 
12th  century,  are  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  objects  in  the  city ;  and  the 
market  is  adorned  with  the  colossal 
bronze  'Neptune  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna. 
An  arcade  of  640  arches  leads  to  the 
church  of  Madonna  di  S.  Lucca,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Bologna,  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims  from 


all  parts  of  Italy.  Bologna  has  long 
been  renowned  for  its  university,  said  to 
have  been  founded  in  1088,  and  having  a 
library,  at  one  time  in  the  care  of  Car¬ 
dinal  Mezzofanti,  which  now  numbers 
over  200,000  volumes  and  9000  MSS. 
The  Instituto  delle  Scienze  has  a  library 
which  numbers  about  160,000  volumes, 
with  6000  manuscripts.  The  Church  of 
San  Domenico  has  a  library  of  120,000 
volumes.  The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
has  a  rich  collection  of  paintings  by 
native  artists,  such  as  Francia,  and  the 
later  Bolognese  school,  of  which  the 
Caraccis,  Guido  Reni,  Domenichino,  and 
Albano  were  the  founders. — Bologna  was 


The  Asinelli  and  Garisenda  Towers,  Bologna. 

founded  by  the  Etruscans  under  the  name 
of  Felsina;  became  in  189  b.c.  the  Ro¬ 
man  colony  Bononia ;  was  taken  by  the 
Longobards  about  728  a.d.  ;  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  was  made  a 
free  city  by  Charlemagne.  In  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  Italian  republics; 
but  the  feuds  between  the  different 
parties  of  the  nobles  led  to  its  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  papal  see  in  1513.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  throw  off  the 
papal  yoke,  one  of  which,  in  1831,  was  for 
a  time  successful.  In  1849  the  Austrians 
obtained  possession  of  it.  In  1860  it  was 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.  Pop.  102,122.— The  province 
of  Bologna,  formerly  included  in  the 
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papal  territories,  forms  a  rich  and  beauti¬ 
ful  tract ;  area  1450  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
527,367. 

"Rnlncma  Giovanni  (prop.  Jean  Bou- 
logne),  sculptor  and  archi¬ 
tect,  born  at  Douay  in  1524,  studied  at 
Rome,  and  passed  most  of  his  life  at 
Florence,  where  he  died  in  1608.  Chief 
works :  a  marble  Rape  of  the  Sabines, 
and  a  bronze  Mercury. 

Bologna  Phial,  ImaVealed 

glass,  which  flies  into  pieces  when  its 
surface  is  scratched  by  a  hard  body. 

Bologna  stone,  « 

phate  of  barytes. 

"Rnlnmpfpr  (bo-lom'e-ter),  a  most  sen- 
.DUlUllieiei  gitive  electrical  instru¬ 
ment  invented  by  Langley  in  1883  for  the 
measurement  of  radiant  heat. 

Bolor-TaP’h  (bo'lor-tag),  also  Bil- 
jduiui  AUR  or  Belut  Tagh>  a 

mountain  range  of  Central  Asia  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Turkestan.  It  sepa¬ 
rates  the  Chinese  Empire  on  the  east 
from  the  lofty  tableland  of  the  Pamir, 
has  a  crest  line  16,000-20,000  feet  high 
and  a  peak  estimated  from  24,400  to 
26,000. 

"Rnlcpna  (bol'sa-n& ;  ancient  Volsinii, 
■DUioCiid  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan 

cities),  a  walled  town,  Italy,  province 
of  Rome,  on  the  n.  side  of  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  The  district  yields  a  good 
wine.  Pop.  (1911)  3286.— The  lake 

(ancient  Lacus  V olsiniensis)  is  9  miles 
long,  7  miles  broad,  and  1000  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  is  well  stocked  with  fish. 
T*a1  caravel  (bol'svard),  an  old  town  of 

isoiswara  Holland>  province  of  Fries. 

land,  at  the  junction  of  several  canals, 
and  having  one  of  the  largest  and  finest 
parish  churches  in  Friesland.  Pop. 
6517. 

Boltoil  )  *  or  Bolton-le-Moors, 

a  large  manufacturing  town 
and  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
of  Lancashire,  England,  lying  10  miles 
N.  w.  from  Manchester,  and  consisting 
mainly  of  two  divisions.  Great  Bolton  and 
Little  Bolton,  separated  from  each  other 
by  the  river  Croal.  The  town,  which  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  received  its  char¬ 
ter  in  1256,  and  became  a  manufacturing 
town  as  early  as  1337,  when  there  was 
an  immigration  of  Flemings  ;  but  its  main 
growth  has  been  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  in  large  part  due  to  the  inven¬ 
tions  of  its  sometime  residents  Ark¬ 
wright  and  Crompton.  In  manufacturing 
industries  it  is  now  surpassed  by  few 
places  in  Britain,  and  it  contains  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  cotton-mills  in  the 
world,  the  yarns  spun  being  generally 


fine,  and  a  great  variety  of  fancy  goods 
being  produced,  besides  plain  calicoes ; 
while  bleaching  is  also  largely  carried  on. 
There  are  large  engineering  works,  be¬ 
sides  collieries,  paper-mills,  foundries, 
chemical  works,  etc.  Numerous  coal-pits 
in  the  vicinity  add  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  town.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  one  of  the  finest  market-halls  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  a  mechanics’  institution,  a  noble 
building  in  the  Romanesque  style ;  the 
Chadwick  Museum ;  and  a  town-hall,  in 
the  Grecian  style,  with  a  tower  220  feet 
high,  fronting  the  spacious  market- 
square.  The  free  grammar-school,  of  the 
town,  founded  in  1641,  has  two  university 
exhibitions  of  £60  a  year  each.  The 
Bolton  Free  Public  Library,  opened  in 
1853,  contains  about  50,000  vols.  There 
are  two  parks  and  three  recreation 
grounds.  Pop.  (1911)  180,885. 

TRAN-  vA-npc  ropes  used  to  strengthen 
uoii-iopeb,  the  sails  of  a  ship>  the 

edges  of  the  sails  being  sewn  to  them. 
Those  on  the  sides  are  called  leech-ropes, 
the  others  head-  and  foot-ropes. 

BftlllS  (hb'lus),  a  soft  round  mass  of 
.DUiua  some  medicinal  substance  larger 
than  a  pill,  intended  to  be  swallowed  at 
once. 

Uatmo  (bo'ma),  a  trading  station  on 
IJUiiicl  tjie  hank  of  the  lower 

Congo,  and  seat  of  government  of  the 
Congo  State. 

Bomorsnod  (bd'mar-sond),  a  Rus- 
JDOnidibimu  sian  fortress  on  the 

Aland  Islands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  bombarded  and  forced 
to  capitulate  to  the  allied  French  and 
English  in  1854  during  the  Crimean  war, 
and  then  destroyed. 

■Rnm'h  (bom),  a  large,  hollow  iron  ball 
DUiiiU  or  sheih  filled  with  explosive 
material  and  fired  from  a  mortar.  The 
charge  in  the  bomb  is  exploded  by  means 
of  a  fuse  filled  with  powder  and  other 
inflammable  materials,  which  are  ignited 
by  the  discharge  of  the  mortar.  Conical 
shells  shot  from  rifled  cannon  have 
largely  supplanted  the  older  bomb.  The 
use  of  bombs  and  mortars  is  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century. 

■Rn-mba  (bom'ba),  a  nickname  given  to 
Duinuct  Eerdinan(j  n  of  Naples,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  bombardment  of  Messina  in 
1848. 

■Rrkmbavd  (bom'bard),  a  kind  of  can- 
£>umuuiu  non  or  mortar  formerly 

in  use,  generally  loaded  with  stone  in¬ 
stead  of  iron  balls.  Hence  the  term  bom¬ 
bardier. 

Bombardier  (bom-b&r-der'),  an  artil- 
UUIIIUUIUiei  lery  soldier  whose  spe¬ 
cial  duties  are  connected  with  the  loading 
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and  firing  of  shells,  grenades,  etc.,  from 
mortars  or  howitzers.  See  Bombard. 

Bombardier  Beetle,  at0 

the  genera  Brachlnus  and  Aptlnus,  family 
Carabidse,  because  of  the  remarkable 
power  they  possess  of  being  able  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  by  expelling  from  the 
anus  a  pungent  acrid  fluid,  which  ex¬ 
plodes  with  a  pretty  loud  report  on  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Bombardment  (bom-bard'ment)  an 

attack  with  bombs  or 
shells  upon  a  fortress,  town,  or  any  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  an  enemy,  generally  carried 
out  from  the  sea. 

Bombardon  <bom:M,r'du.n)’  a,  '?fre 

musical  instrument  of  the 
trumpet  kind,  in 
tone  not  unlike 
an  ophicleide.  Its 
compass  is  from 
f  on  the  fourth 
ledger-line  below 
the  bass-staff  to 
the  lower  d  of  the 
treble-staff.  It  is 
not  capable  of 
rapid  execution. 

Bombasin.J^ 

bazine. 

Bombax. 

cotton  Tree. 

Bombay  j^?3: 

Portuguese  ‘  good 
harbor  ’ ) ,  the  chief 
west  coast  of  India, 
the  presidency  of  the 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Bombay,  and  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  known  as  the  Fort,  and  for¬ 
merly  surrounded  with  fortifications,  on 
a  narrow  point  of  land  with  the  harbor 
on  the  east  side  and  Back  Bay  on  the 
west ;  the  other  known  as  the  City,  a 
little  to  the  northwest.  In  the  Fort  are 
Bombay  Castle,  the  government  offices, 
and  almost  all  the  merchants’  warehouses 
and  offices ;  but  most  of  the  European  res¬ 
idents  live  outside  of  the  mercantile  and 
native  quarters  of  the  town  in  villas  or 
bungalows.  Bombay  has  many  handsome 
buildings,  both  public  and  private,  as  the 
cathedral,  the  university,  the  secretariat, 
the  new  high  court,  the  post  and  tele¬ 
graph  offices,  etc.  Various  industries, 
such  as  dyeing,  tanning,  and  metalwork¬ 
ing,  are  carried  on,  and  there  are  large 
cotton  factories.  The  commerce  is  very 
extensive,  exports  and  imports  of  mer¬ 
chandise  reaching  a  total  value  of  over 
$260,000,000  annually.  The  harbor  is  one 


of  the  largest  and  safest  in  India,  and 
there  are  commodious  docks.  There  is 
a  large  traffic  with  steam-vessels  between 
Bombay  and  Great  Britain,  and  regular 
steam  communication  with  China,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Singapore,  Mauritius,  etc.  The 
island  of  Bombay,  whicb  about  11  miles 
long  and  3  miles  broad,  was  formerly 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  to  pre¬ 
vent  which  substantial  walls  and  embank¬ 
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seaport  on  the 
and  capital  of 
same  name.  It 


ments  have  been  constructed.  The  har¬ 
bor  is  protected  by  formidable  rock- 
batteries.  After  Madras,  Bombay  is  the 
oldest  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
East,  having  been  ceded  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1661.  Pop.  776,006. 

Bombay  one  the  three  presidencies 
J  9  of  British  India,  between 
lat.  14°  and  29°  N.,  and  Ion.  66°  and  77° 
E.  It  stretches  along  the  west  of  the  In¬ 
dian  peninsula,  and  is  irregular  in  its  out¬ 
line  and  surface,  presenting  mountainous 
tracts,  low  barren  hills,  valleys,  and  high 
tablelands.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern, 
a  central,  and  a  southern  division,  the 
Sind  division,  and  the  town  and  island  of 
Bombay.  Total  area,  188,945  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
25,468,209,  including  the  city  and  terri¬ 
tory  of  Aden  in  Arabia,  70  sq.  miles 
(pop.  44,079).  The  native  or  feudatory 
states  connected  with  the  presidency  (the 
chief  being  Kathiawar)  have  an  area 
of  69,045  sq.  m.  and  a  pop.  of  8,059.298. 
The  Portuguese  possessions  Goa,  Daman, 
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and  Diu  geographically  belong  to  it. 
Many  parts,  the  valleys  in  particular, 
are  fertile  and  highly  cultivated ;  other 
districts  are  being  gradually  developed 
by  the  construction  of  roads  and  rail¬ 
roads.  The  southern  portions  are  well 
supplied  with  moisure,  but  great  part 
of  Sind  is  the  most  arid  portion  of 
India.  The  climate  various,  being  un¬ 
healthy  in  Bombay,  the  capital  and  its 
vicinity,  but  at  other  places,  such  as 
Poonah,  very  favorable  to  Europeans. 
In  1896-97-98  the  bubonic  pestilence 
broke  out  and  destroyed  thousands  of  the 
natives.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
soil  are  cotton,  rice,  millet,  wheat,  barley, 
dates,  and  the  cocoa-palm.  The  manu¬ 
factures  are  cotton,  silk,  leather,  etc.  The 
great  export  is  cotton.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor  and 
council.  The  chief  source  of  revenue  is 
the  land,  which  is  largely  held  on  the 
ryotwar  system. 

"RnmliflyiYiP  (bom-ba-zen'),  is  a  mixed 
-Duinudzine  tissue  of  gilk  and  worsted. 

the  first  forming  the  warp  and  the  second 
the  weft.  It  is  fine  and  light  in  the 
make,  and  may  be  of  any  color,  though 
black  is  now  most  in  use. 

"Rnmh-kptpTi  a  kind  of  vessel  form- 

uomo  Keren,  erly  built  foP  the  use  of 

mortars  at  sea  in  a  bombardment.  Bomb- 
ketches  were  usually  of  100  to  150  tons 
burden,  about  70  feet  long,  and  had  two 
masts.  They  were  built  very  strong  to 
sustain  the  violent  shock  produced  by 
the  discharge  of  the  mortars,  of  which 
they  generally  carried  two. 

Bombproof.  a  military  protective 
9  structure  of  such  thick¬ 
ness  and  strength  that  bombs  and  shells 
cannot  penetrate  it.  The  stores  and  mag¬ 
azines  in  forts  and  other  military  erec¬ 
tions  are  covered  with  earth  and  masonry 
and  in  some  cases  with  thick  armor-plate, 
to  resist  the  fire  of  the  most  powerful 
siege  guns  and  mortars. 

Bombshell.  See  Shell. 

BnrnhvK  (bom'biks),  the  genus  of 
moths  to  which  the  silk¬ 
worm  moth  (j B.  mori)  belongs. 

Bomi  (bo'na),  a  seaport  and  fortified 
city  of  Algeria,  with  manufac¬ 
tures  of  burnooses,  tapestry,  and  sad¬ 
dles,  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
(1906)  36,004. 

Bo'na  De'a,  an  ancient  Roman  god- 
9  dess  of  fertility,  de¬ 
scribed  variously  as  the  wife,  sister  or 
daughter  of  Faunus,  and  worshiped  at 
Rome  from  the  most  ancient  times,  but 
only  by  women,  even  her  name  being 
concealed  from  men.  Her  sanctuary  was 


a  grotto  on  Mons  Aventinus,  but  her  fes¬ 
tival  (on  May  1)  was  kept  in  the  house 
of  the  consul,  no  males  being  permitted  to 
attend,  even  portraits  of  men  being 
veiled.  The  symbol  of  the  goddess  was 
a  serpent,  indicating  her  healing 
powers. 

Bonanza  (bo-nan'za),  a  Spanish  term 
signifying  ‘  prosperity,’  or 
*  a  fair  wind.’  It  was  first  applied  in  the 
United  States  to  the  rich  silver  mines  of 
Nevada,  when  a  rich  vein  or  pocket  was 
discovered,  yielding  profitable  ore,  the 
mine  was  said  to  be  in  ‘  bonanza.’  The 
term  has  come  in  somewhat  common  use 
to  indicate  successful  enterprises  gener¬ 
ally. 

Brnifl  T’idPS  (bo'na  fl'dez),  Bona 

uoiia  imeb  Fide  (Lat  «good  faitV 

‘  in  good  faith  ’),  a  term  derived  from  the 
Roman  jurists,  implying  the  absence  of 
all  fraud  or  unfair  dealing.  A  bona  fide 
traveler  in  England  and  Scotland  is  one 
who  actually  travels  three  miles  or  more 
from  home  on  Sunday  and  is  therefore 
legally  entitled  to  drink  at  a  hotel. 
Porionartp  (bo'na-part),  the  French 
UOHdpdl  Le  form  which  the  great  Na¬ 
poleon  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  original 
Italian  name  Buonaparte ,  borne  by  his 
family  in  Corsica.  As  early  as  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries  there  were  families 
of  this  name  in  Northern  Italy,  members 
of  which  reached  some  distinction  as 
governors  of  citi  ( podestd ),  envoys, 
etc.  But  the  connection  between  the  Cor¬ 
sican  Bonapartes  and  these  Italian  fami¬ 
lies  is  not  clearly  established,  though 
probably  the  former  descended  from  a 
Genoese  branch  of  the  family,  which 
transplanted  itself  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century  tb  Corsica,  an  island 
then  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Genoa. 
From  that  time  the  Buonaoartes  ranked 
as  a  distinguished  patrician  family  of 
Ajaccio.  About  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  there  remained  three  male  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  this  family  at  Ajaccio,  viz. 
the  archdeacon  Luciano  Bonaparte,  his 
brother  Napoleon,  and  the  nephew  of 
both,  Carlo,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  I.  Carlo  or  Charles  Buona¬ 
parte,  born  1746,  studied  law  at  Pisa 
University,  and  on  his  return  to  Corsica 
married  Letizia  Ramolino.  He  fought 
under  Paoli  for  the  independence  of  Cor¬ 
sica,  but  when  further  resistance  was  use¬ 
less  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the 
French,  and  was  included  by  Louis  XV 
amongst  the  400  Corsican  families  who 
were  to  have  rights  in  France  as  noble. 
In  1777  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years,  procuring  a 
free  admission  for  his  second  son  Napo¬ 
leon  to  the  military  school  of  Brienne. 
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He  died  in  1785  at  Montpellier.  By  his 
marriage  with  Letizia  Ramolino  he  left 
eight  children:  Giuseppe,  or  Joseph  (see 
below),  king  of  Spain;  Napoleon  I,  em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  (see  Napoleon  /)  ; 
Lucien  (see  below),  prince  of  Canino ; 
Maria  Anna,  afterwards  called  Elise, 
princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino,  and 
wife  of  Prince  Bacciocchi  (see  Baccioc- 
chi)  ;  Luigi,  or  Louis  (see  below),  king 
of  Holland ;  Carlotta,  afterwards  named 
Marie  Pauline,  Princess  Borghese  (see 
Borghese )  ;  Annunciata,  afterwards  called 
Caroline,  wife  of  Murat  (see  Murat), 
king  of  Naples ;  and  Girolamo,  or 
Jerome  (see  below),  king  of  West¬ 
phalia. 

"Rein  q  Tin  (bo'na-part) ,  Charles 

.tsonaparte  JosepHj  grandson  0f  King 

Jerome  B.  and  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  of  Baltimore ;  born  in  Balti¬ 
more,  1851 ;  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
Law  School,  1874,  and  from  that  time 
practised  law  in  his  native  city.  Promi¬ 
nent  reformer.  On  Board  of  Indian  Com¬ 
missioners  in  1902 ;  chairman  of  National 
Civil  Service  League  in  1904 ;  president 
of  National  Municipal  League  in  1905 ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1905,  and  was  At¬ 
torney-General  from  December,  1906,  to 
end  of  administration. 

■Rrmcmarfp  Jerome,  youngest  brother 
nunapdl  of  Napoleon  j  was  born 

at  Ajaccio  in  1784,  and  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  French  navy  as  a  midshipman. 
In  1801  he  was  sent  out  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  West  Indies,  but  the  vessel 
being  chased  by  English  cruisers,  was 
obliged  to  put  in  to  New  York.  During 
his  sojourn  in  America  Jerome  Bonaparte 
became  acquainted  with  Miss  Elizabeth 
Patterson,  the  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Baltimore,  and  though 
still  a  minor,  married  her  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  French  consul  on  the  24th 
December,  1803.  The  emperor,  his 
brother,  whose  ambitious  schemes  were 
thwarted  by  this  marriage,  after  an  in¬ 
effectual  application  to  Pope  Pius  VII 
to  have  it  dissolved,  issued  a  decree 
declaring  it  to  be  null  and  void.  After 
considerable  services  both  in  the  army 
and  navy,  in  1807  he  was  created  King 
of  Westphalia,  and  married  Catherine 
Sophia,  Princess  of  Wiirtemburg.  His 
government  was  not  wise  or  prudent,  and 
his  extravagance  and  his  brother’s  in¬ 
creasing  exactions  nearly  brought  the 
state  to  financial  ruin.  The  battle  of 
Leipzig  put  an  end  to  Jerome’s  reign, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  flight  to  Paris. 
He  remained  faithful  to  his  brother 
through  all  the  events  that  followed  till 
the  final  overthrow  at  Waterloo.  After 


that,  under  the  title  of  the  Comte  de 
Montfort,  he  resided  in  different  cities  of 
Europe,  but  in  later  years  chiefly  at 
Florence.  After  the  election  of  his 
nephew,  Louis  Napoleon,  to  the  president¬ 
ship  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1848, 
he  became  successively  governor-general 
of  Les  Invalides,  a  marshal  of  France,  and 
president  of  the  senate.  He  died  in  1860. 
From  his  union  with  Miss  Patterson  only 
one  son  proceeded,  Jerome,  w’ho  was 
brought  up  in  America,  and  married  a 
lady  of  that  country,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  who  served  as  an  officer  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Crimean  war. 
The  offspring  of  this  marriage  was  not, 
however,  recognized  as  legitimate  by  the 
French  tribunals.  Of  Jerome  Bonaparte’s 
second  marriage  two  children  remained, 
Prince  Napoleon  Joseph,  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Jerome,  and  the  Princess 
Mathilde.  From  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Napoleon,  well  known  by  the  nickname 
‘  Plon-Plon,’  with  Clotilde,  daughter  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  were 
born  three  children — Victor  (born  18th 
July,  1862),  Louis  and  Marie,  the  first 
of  whom  after  the  death  of  Napoleon 
Ill’s  son,  the  Prince  Imperial,  was  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  by  the  Bonapartist 
party  as  the  heir  to  the  traditions  of  the 
dynasty.  Both  had  to  leave  France  in 
1886,  a  law  being  passed  expelling  pre¬ 
tenders  to  the  French  throne  and  their 
eldest  sons. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  the  eldest  brother 
P  >  of  Napoleon  I,  was  born 
in  Corsica  in  1768,  educated  in  France  at 
the  College  of  Autun,  returned  to  Corsica 
in  1785,  on  his  father’s  death,  studied 
law,  and  in  1792  became  a  member  of  the 
new  administration  of  Corsica  under 
Paoli.  In  1793  he  emigrated  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  banker  named  Clari.  In  1796, 
with  the  rise  of  his  brother  to  fame  after 
the  brilliant  campaign  of  Italy,  Joseph 
began  a  varied  diplomatic  and  military 
career.  At  length,  in  1806,  Napoleon, 
having  himself  assumed  the  imperial  title 
in  1804,  made  Joseph  King  of  Naples, 
and  two  years  afterwards  transferred  him 
to  Madrid  as  King  of  Spain.  His  posi¬ 
tion  here,  entirely  dependent  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  French  armies,  became  almost  in¬ 
tolerable.  He  was  twice  driven  from 
his  capital  by  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies,  and  the  third  time,  in  1813,  he 
fled,  not  to  return.  After  Waterloo  he 
■went  to  the  United  States,  and  lived  for 
a  time  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  as¬ 
suming  the  title  of  Count  de  Survilliers. 
He  subsequently  went  to  England,  finally 
repaired  to  Italy,  and  died  at  Florence  in 
1844. 
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Bonaparte,  “A  the 

and,  after  Napoleon’s  assumption  of  the 
imperial  crown,  dignified  with  the  title  of 
Madame  M6re,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in 
1750,  and  was  married  in  1767  to  Charles 
Buonaparte.  She  was  a  woman  of  much 
beauty,  intellect,  and  force  of  character. 
Left  a  widow  in  1785,  she  resided  in 
Corsica  till  her  son  became  first  consul, 
when  an  establishment  was  assigned  to 
her  at  Paris.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
she  retired  to  Rome,  where  she  died  in 
1836. 

"Rnncmartp  Louis,  second  younger 
.DUilcipal  1C,  brother  of  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  I,  and  father  of  Napoleon  III, 
was  born  in  Corsica  in  1778.  He  was 
educated  in  the  artillery  school  at  Cha¬ 
lons,  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Italy  and 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  rose  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general.  In  1802  he  married 
Hortense  Beauharnais,  Josephine’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  in  1806  was  compelled  by  his 
brother  to  accept,  very  reluctantly,  the 
Dutch  crown.  He  exerted  himself  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  new  subjects, 
and  resisted  as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  ty¬ 
rannical  interference  and  arbitrary  pro¬ 
cedure  of  his  brother ;  but  disagreeing 
with  the  latter  in  regard  to  some  meas¬ 
ures,  he  abdicated  the  throne  in  1810 
and  retired  to  Gratz  under  the  title  of 
the  Count  of  St.  Leu.  He  died  at  Leg¬ 
horn  in  1846.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  which  show  considerable 
literary  ability. 

Bonaparte,  LuirIEN’  Prince  of  Canine 
P  9  next  younger  brother  of 
Napoleon  I,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in 
1775.  He  emigrated  to  Marseilles  in 
1793,  and  having  been  appointed  to  a 
situation  in  the  commissariat  at  the  small 
town  of  St.  Maximin  in  Provence,  he 
married  the  innkeeper’s  daughter.  Here 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  republican 
orator  and  politician,  and  was  so  active 
on  this  side  that  after  Robespierre’s  fall 
he  was  in  some  danger  of  suffering  as  a 
partisan.  His  brother’s  influence,  how¬ 
ever,  operated  in  his  favor,  and  in  1798 
we  find  him  settled  in  Paris  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  newly-elected  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  Shortly  after  Napoleon’s 
return  from  Egypt  in  1799  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Council,  in  which  posi¬ 
tion  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  fall  of 
the  Directory  and  the  establishment  of 
his  brother’s  power,  on  the  famous  18th 
Brumaire  (9th  Nov.).  Next  year,  *  as 
Napoleon  began  to  develop  his  system  of 
military  despotism,  Lucien,  who  still  held 
to  his  republican  principles  and  candidly 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  his  brother’s 
conduct,  fell  into  disfavor  and  was  sent 


out  of  the  way  as  ambassador  to  Spain. 
Eventually,  when  Napoleon  had  the  con¬ 
sulate  declared  hereditary,  Lucien  with¬ 
drew  to  Italy,  settling  finally  at  Rome, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  lived  in  apparent  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  growth  of  his  brother’s 
power.  In  vain  Napoleon  offered  him  the 
crown,  first  of  Italy  and  then  of  Spain  ; 
but  he  came  to  France  and  exerted  him¬ 
self  on  his  brother’s  behalf,  both  before 
and  after  Waterloo.  Returning  to  Italy, 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  literary 
and  scientific  researches,  dying  in  1840. 
Pope  Pius  VII  made  him  Prince  of 
Canino.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  amongst  which  are  two  long 
poems.  His  eldest  son,  Charles  Lucien 
Laurent  Bonaparte,  born  in  1803, 
achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
naturalist,  chiefly  in  ornithology.  He 
published  a  continuation  of  Wilson’s  Or¬ 
nithology;  Iconografia  della  Fauna 
Italica ;  Conspectus  Generum  Avium,  etc. 
He  died  in  1857.  Another  son,  Pierre 
(1815-81)  led  an  unsettled  and  dis¬ 
reputable  life,  and  became  notorious  in 
1870  by  killing,  in  his  own  house  at 
Paris,  the  journalist  Victor  Noir,  who 
had  brought  him  a  challenge.  He  got  off 
on  the  plea  of  self-defense,  but  had  to 
leave  France. 


Bonaparte,  ^™LE0N-  See  Nat>°- 
Bonassus(bS?as'usi-  a  species  of 

wild  ox,  the  aurochs. 

Bormvp-ntnrp  (bo-na-ven-tor'),  St., 
.Dundveiiiuie  otherwise  John  of  Fi_ 

danza,  one  of  the  most  renowned  scholas¬ 
tic  philosophers,  was  born  in  1221  in 
the  Papal  States  ;  became  in  1243  a  Fran¬ 
ciscan  monk  ;  in  1253  teacher  of  theology 
at  Paris,  where  he  had  studied ;  in  1256 
general  of  his  order,  which  he  ruled  with 
a  prudent  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firm¬ 
ness.  In  1273  Gregory  X  made  him  a 
cardinal,  and  he  died  in  1274  while  papal 
legate  at  the  Council  of  Lyons.  He  was 
canonized  in  1482  by  Sixtus  IV.  His 
writings  are  elevated  in  thought  and  full 
of  a  fine  mysticism,  a  combination  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Doctor  Seraph- 
icus.  He  wrote  on  all  the  philosophical 
and  theological  topics  of  the  time  with 
authority,  but  best,  perhaps,  on  those 
that  touch  the  heart  and  imagination. 
Among  his  writings  are  Itinerarium 
Mentis  in  Deum ;  Reductio  Artium  in 
Theologiam ;  Centiloquium;  and  Brevi- 
loquium. 


Bond  an  obligation  in  writing  to  pay  a 
9  sum  oi  money,  or  to  do  or  not  to 
do  some  particular  thing  specified  in  the 
bond.  The  person  who  gives  the  bond  is 
called  the  obligor,  the  person  receiving 


Bondage 


Bone  Manure 


the  bond  is  called  the  obligee.  A  bond 
stipulating  either  to  do  something  wrong 
in  itself  or  forbidden  by  law,  or  to  omit 
the  doing  of  something  which  is  a  duty, 
is  void.  No  person  who  cannot  legally 
enter  into  a  contract,  such  as  an  infant, 
or  a  lunatic,  can  become  an  obligor, 
though  such  a  person  may  become  an 
obligee.  No  particular  form  of  words  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  bond.  A 
common  form  of  bond  is  that  on  which 
money  is  lent  to  some  company  or  cor¬ 
poration,  and  by  which  the  borrowers 
are  bound  to  pay  the  lender  a  certain 
rate  of  interest  for  the  money.  Goods 
liable  to  customs  or  excise  duties  are  said 
to  be  in  bond  when  they  are  temporarily 
placed  in  vaults  or  warehouses  under  a 
bond  by  the  importer  or  owner  that  they 
will  not  be  removed  till  the  duty  is  paid 
on  them.  Such  warehouses  are  called 
bonded  warehouses  (stores,  etc.). 

Bondage.  See  V Menage. 

Bonded  Goods.  See  Bond. 

Bondu,  Bondou 

West  Africa,  the  center  being  in  about 
lat.  14°  n.,  long.  12°  30'  w.  It  has  a 
luxuriant  vegetation,  magnificent  forests, 
and  is  in  many  parts  under  good  culture, 
producing  large  crops  of  cotton,  millet, 
maize,  indigo,  tobacco,  etc.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  Foulahs.  It  is  governed 
by  a  king,  but  is  now  under  French  con¬ 
trol. 

B01ie(b5n)’  a  bard  material  constitut¬ 
ing  the  framework  of  mammalia, 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  and  thus  pro¬ 
tecting  vital  organs  such  as  the  heart  and 
lungs  from  external  pressure  and  injury. 
In  the  fetus  the  bones  are  formed  of  car¬ 
tilaginous  (gristly)  substance,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  which  earthy  matter — 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime — is 
gradually  deposited  till  at  the  time  of 
birth  the  bone  is  partly  formed.  After 
birth  the  formation  of  bone  continues, 
and,  in  the  temperate  zones,  they  reach 
their  perfection  in  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  From  this 
age  till  fifty  they  change  but  slightly; 
after  that  period  they  grow  thinner, 
lighter,  and  more  brittle.  Bones  are 
densest  at  the  surface,  which  is  covered 
by  a  firm  membrane  called  the  perios¬ 
teum;  the  internal  parts  are  more  cel¬ 
lular,  the  spaces  being  filled  with  mar¬ 
row,  a  fatty  tissue,  supporting  fine  blood¬ 
vessels.  Bone  consists  of  nearly  34  per 
cent  organic  material  and  of  66  per  cent 
inorganic  substances,  chiefly  phosphate, 
carbonate,  and  fluoride  of  lime,  and 
phosphate  of  magnesium.  The  organic 


material  is  convertible  into  gelatin  by 
boiling.  It  is  this  which  makes  bones 
useful  for  yielding  stock  for  soup.  The 
inorganic  substances  may  be  dissolved 
out  by  stepping  the  bone  in  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid.  Bones,  from  the  quantity 
of  phosphates  they  contain,  make  excel¬ 
lent  manure.  See  Bone  Manure. 
"Rnup.jxih  Bone-earth,  the  earthy  or 
uv  ic  dsn,  mjnerai  residue  of  bones 

that  have  been  calcined  so  as  to  destroy 
the  animal  matter  and  carbon.  It  is 
composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  is  used  for  making  cupels  in  assay¬ 
ing;  etc. 

■Rnnp-hprt  in  geology  a  bed  containing 
jju  ic  ucu,  numerous  fragments  of  fossil 
bones,  teeth,  etc.,  as  in  the  Rhsetic  for¬ 
mation  in  the  southwest  of  England  and 
the  Ludlow  bone-bed  in  the  Silurian  for¬ 
mation. 

■Rrmp  "RIapIt  Ivory  Black,  or  Ani- 
UOlie  -DiaCK,  MAL  Charcoal,  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  heating  bones  in  close  retorts 
till  they  are  reduced  to  small  coarse 
grains  of  a  black  carbonaceous  substance. 
This  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
arresting  and  absorbing  into  itself  the 
coloring  matter  of  liquids  which  are 
passed  through  it.  Hence  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  the  process  of  sugar-refin¬ 
ing,  when  cylinders  of  large  dimensions 
filled  with  this  substance  are  used  as 
filters.  After  a  certain  amount  of  ab¬ 
sorption  the  charcoal  becomes  saturated 
and  ceases  to  act.  It  has  then  to  be  re¬ 
stored  by  reheating  or  other  methods. 
Bone-black  has  also  the  property  of  ab¬ 
sorbing  odors,  and  may  thus  serve  as  a 
disinfectant  of  clothing,  apartments,  etc. 

Bone-breccia 

ments  of  bones  and  limestone,  cemented 
into  a  solid  mass  of  rock  by  calcareous 
matter,  found  in  certain  caverns  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  Germany,  etc. 

"Rmip.ravpc  caverns  containing  de- 

none  caves,  posits  in  which  are  em_ 

bedded  large  quantities  of  the  bones  of 
animals  (many  of  them  extinct),  dating 
from  the  Pleiocene  or  later  geologic 
periods. 

■RnriP-flnsit  bones  ground  to  dust  to  be 
UUbL>  used  as  manure.  See  Bone 
M  anure. 


Bone  Manure,  one  ot  the  most 

’  portant  fertilizers  in 
agriculture.  The  value  of  bones  as 
manure  arises  chiefly  from  the  phosphates 
and  nitrogenous  organic  matters  they 
contain ;  and  where  the  soil  is  already 
rich  in  phosphates  bone  is  of  little  use  as 
manure.  It  is  of  most  service  therefore 
where  the  soil  is  deficient  in  this  respect, 
or  in  the  case  of  crops  whose  rapid 


Boneset 


Boniface 


growth  or  small  roots  do  not  enable  them 
to  extract  a  sufficient  supply  of  phosphate 
from  the  earth,  turnips,  for  instance,  or 
late-sown  oats  and  barley.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  methods  for  increasing  the  value  of 
bones  as  manure,  by  boiling  out  the  fat 
and  gelatin,  for  instance,  the  removal 
of  which  makes  the  bones  more  readily 
acted  on  by  the  weather  and  hastens  the 
decay  and  distribution  of  their  parts,  or 
by  grinding  them  to  dust  or  dissolving 
them  in  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  latter 
course  the  phosphates  are  rendered 
soluble  in  water.  Bones  have  long  been 
used  as  manure  in  some  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  only  in  a  rude,  unscientific  way. 
It  was  in  1814  or  1815  that  machinery 
was  first  used  for  crushing  them,  and 
bone-dust  and  dissolved  bones  are  now 
largely  employed  as  manures.  Before 
being  utilized  in  agriculture  they  are 
often  boiled  for  the  oil  or  fat  they  con¬ 
tain,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  lubricants. 

Boneset  (bon*set),  or  Thoroughwobt 

jju  cacu  ( Eupatorium  perfolidtum) ,  a 
useful  annual  plant,  natural  order  Copn- 
positse,  indigenous  to  America,  and  easily 
recognized  by  its  tall  stem,  4  or  5  feet 
in  height,  passing  through  the  middle  of 
a  large  double  hairy  leaf,  and  surmounted 
by  a  broad  flat  head  of  light-purple 
flowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
medicine  in  the  form  of  an  infusion, 
having  tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties. 
"Rrmfi rp  (bon'fir),  a  large  fire  lighted 
out  of  doors  in  celebration  of 
some  important  or  momentous  event. 

(bon'am),  a  town,  capital  of 
Fannin  Co.,  Texas,  77  miles 
n.  e.  of  Dallas.  It  has  cotton  gins,  oil 
and  flour  mills,  etc.  Pop.  5042. 
"RrmBp-nr  (bo-neur),  Rosa,  a  distin- 
JDUiiilcui  guished  French  artist  and 

painter  of  animals,  born  at  Bordeaux 
22d  March,  1822.  When  only  eighteen 
years  old  she  exhibited  two  pictures, 
Goats  and  Sheep  and  Two  Rabbits 
which  gave  clear  indications  of  talent. 
After  that  time  a  long  list  of  pictures, 
Tillage  in  Nivernais  (1849),  The  Horse 
Fair  (1853),  Haymaking  (1865),  etc., 
made  her  name  famous.  Died  May  25, 
1899. 

"RrvnifflPPin  (bo-ne-fa'chS),  a  seaport 
JDUmiclLLlU  in  Corsica?  on  the  strait 

of  same  name,  which  separates  Corsica 
from  Sardinia.  Wine  and  oil  are  ex¬ 
ported,  and  a  coral  fishery  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  3594.  The  Strait  of  Bonifaccio  is 
7  miles  broad,  and  contains  several  small 
islands. 


Bonham 


‘Rmvifiapp  (bon'i-fas),  the  name  of  nine 
jDumidt/C  p0pes< — Boniface  I,  elected 

418.  He  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title 


of  the  First  Bishop  of  Christendom. 
He  died  422. — Boniface  II,  elected  530, 
died  in  532.  He  acknowledged  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  secular  sovereign  in  a 
council  held  at  Rome. — Boniface  III, 
chosen  607,  died  nine  months  after  his 
election. — Boniface  IV,  elected  608.  He 
converted  the  Pantheon  at  Rome  into  a 
Christian  church. — Boniface  V,  619  to 
625.  He  endeavored  to  diffuse  Christian¬ 


ity  among  the  English. — Boniface  VI 
elected  896,  died  a  fortnight  after. — 
Boniface  VII,  elected  947,  during  the 
lifetime  of  Benedict  VI,  and  therefore 
styled  antipope.  Expelled  from  Rome  in 
984,  he  returned  and  deposed  and  put  to 
death  Pope  John  XIV.  He  died  985. — 
Boniface  VIII  (1294-1303),  Benedict 
Cajetan,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  am¬ 
bitious  of  the  popes.  His  idea  was,  like 
that  of  Gregory  VII,  to  raise  the  papal 
chair  to  a  sort  of  universal  monarchy  in 
temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  things.  In 
pursuit  of  this  design  he  was  engaged  in 
incessant  quarrels  with  the  German  em¬ 
perors  and  King  Philip  of  France.  He 
was  not,  however,  very  successful.  The 
excommunication  which  he  launched 
against  Philip  of  France  met  with  no 
respect,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  lay  all 
France  under  interdict  when  he  was 
seized  at  Anagni  by  an  agent  of  Philip 
and  a  member  of  the  great  Colonna 
family  which  Boniface  had  banished  from 
Rome.  After  three  days’  captivity  the 
people  of  Anagni  rose  and  delivered  him ; 
but  he  died  a  month  later,  probably  from 
the  privations  and  agitation  he  had  un¬ 
dergone.  In  1300  Boniface  instituted  the 
jubilees  of  the  church,  which,  at  first 
centennial,  afterwards  every  twenty-five 
years,  became  a  great  source  of  revenue 
to  the  papal  treasury. — Boniface  IX 
(1389-1404),  elected  during  the  schism 
in  the  church  while  Clement  VII  resided 
at  Avignon.  He  made  a  liberal  traffic 
of  ecclesiastical  offices,  dispensations, 
etc.,  and  lavished  the  treasures  thus  pro¬ 
cured  on  his  relations  or  on  costly 
edifices — the  fortification  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo,  for  instance,  and  the  Capitol. 
He  died  in  1404. 

■Rrmifarp  St.,  the  apostle  of  Germany, 
whose  original  name  was 
Winfrid,  was  born  in  Devonshire  in  680, 
of  a  noble  Anglo-Saxon  family.  In  his 
thirtieth  year  he  took  orders  as  a  priest, 
and  in  718  he  went  to  Rome  and  was 
authorized  by  Gregory  II  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  pagans  of  Germany.  His 
labors  were  carried  on  in  Thuringia, 
Bavaria,  Friesland,  Hesse,  and  Saxony, 
through  all  of  which  he  traveled,  baptiz¬ 
ing  thousands  and  consecrating  churches. 
He  afterwards  erected  bishoprics  and  or- 


Bonin 


Bonneval 


ganized  provincial  synods.  In  723  he  was 
made  a  bishop,  and  in  732  an  archbishop 
and  primate  of  all  Germany.  Many 
bishoprics  of  Germany,  as  Ratisbon,  Er¬ 
furt,  Paderborn,  Wurzburg,  and  others, 
and  also  the  famous  abbey  of  Fulda, 
owe  their  foundation  to  him.  He  was 
slain  in  West  Friesland  by  some  bar¬ 
barians  in  755,  and  was  buried  in  the 
abbey  of  Fulda. 

Bonin  (bo-nen'),  or  Archbishop  Is- 
u  lands,  several  groups  of  islands, 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  Japan, 
and  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  The  largest 
is  Peel  Island,  which  is  inhabited  by  some 
English,  Americans,  and  Sandwich  Is¬ 
landers,  who  cultivate  maize,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  visited  by  vessels  engaged  in 
whale-fishing,  which  obtain  here  water 
and  fresh  provisions. 

BonitO  (bo-ne'to),  a  name  applied  to 

several  fishes  of  the  mackerel 
family,  one  of  which,  the  bonito  of  the 
tropics,  or  stripe-bellied  tunny  ( Thynnus 
pelamys),  is  well  known  to  voyagers  from 
its  persistent  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish. 
It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  steel-blue  on  the 
back  and  sides,  silvery  on  the  belly,  with 
four  brown  longitudinal  bands  on  each 
side.  It  is  good  eating,  though  rather 
dry.  The  Auxis  vulgaris  and  Pelamys 
sarda  also  go  under  this  name. 

Boilll  (bon) »  an  important  German  town 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  with  magnificent  promen¬ 
ades  and  prospects  in  the  environs.  It 
has  some  trade  and  manufactures,  but  is 
chiefly  important  for  its  famous  univer¬ 
sity  founded  in  1777  by  Elector  Maximil¬ 
ian  Frederick  of  Cologne.  Enlarged  and 
amply  endowed  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
in  1818,  it  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning  in  Europe,  with  a  library  of 
more  than  300,000  volumes,  an  anatomical 
hall,  mineralogical  and  zoological  collec¬ 
tions,  museum  of  antiquities,  a  botanical 
garden,  etc.  Lange,  Niebuhr,  Ritschl, 
Brandis,  and  other  names  famous  in 
science  or  literature  are  connected  with 
Bonn,  and  Beethoven  was  born  there. 
Bonn  was  long  the  residence  of  the  Elec¬ 
tors  of  Cologne,  and  finally  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Prussia  by  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
Pop.  (1905  )  81,997. 

Bonner  (bon'ner),  Edmund,  an  Eng- 

lish  prelate,  was  born  about 
1495,  of  obscure  parentage.  He  took  a 
doctor’s  degree  at  Oxford  in  1525,  and, 
attracting  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
received  from  him  several  oflices  in  the 
church.  On  the  death  of  Wolsey  he  ac¬ 
quired  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII,  who 


made  him  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  sent 
him  to  Rome  to  advocate  his  divorce  from 
Queen  Catharine.  In  1540  he  was  con¬ 
secrated  Bishop  of  London,  but  on  the 
death  of  Henry  (1547),  having  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  was 
deprived  of  his  see  and  thrown  into 
prison.  On  the  accession  of  Mary  he 
was  restored  to  his  bishopric,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  during  this  reign 
by  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracies 
against  the  queen.  After  Elizabeth  suc¬ 
ceeded  he  remained  unmolested  until  his 
refusal  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
on  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Mar- 
shalsea  (1560),  where  he  remained  a 
prisoner  until  his  death  in  1569. 
Boilliet  (bon'et),  in  fortification,  a  small 
u  defense-work  constructor  at  the 

salient  angles  of  a  field  retrenchment  or 
other  military  construction,  designed  to 
prevent  the  enfilading  of  the  front  of  the 
work. 


Bon'net  a  coveiang  f°r  the  head,  now 
’  especially  applied  to  that  worn 
by  women.  In  England  the  bonnet  was 
superseded  by  the  hat  as  a  head-dress  two 
or  three  centuries  ago,  but  continued  to 
be  distinctive  of  Scotland  to  a  later 
period. 


Bonnet-piece, 

it  being  decorated  with  a  bonnet  instead 
of  a  crown.  It  was  struck  by  James  V, 
and  is  dated  1539.  Bonnet-pieces  are 
very  rare,  and  highly  valued  by  antiquar¬ 
ians. 


Bonnet  Rouge  { b  °:n  a  r  ?,z  h  *•  F  r- 

°  red  cap  ),  the  em¬ 
blem  of  liberty  during  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  then  worn  as  a  head-dress  by 
all  who  wished  to  mark  themselves  as 
sufficiently  advanced  in  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  also  called  cap  of  liberty. 

Bonneval  (bon-v&l),  Claude  Alexan- 
-Duimevcii  DRE?  CouNT  a  singular  ad_ 

venturer,  born  in  1675  of  an  illustrious 
French  family.  In  the  war  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  Succession  he  obtained  a  regiment, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor  as 
well  as  by  his  excesses.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  he  was  obliged  to  fly  in 
consequence  of  some  expressions  against 
the  minister  and  Madame  de  Maintenon. 
Received  into  the  service  of  Prince 
Eugene,  he  fought  against  his  native 
country,  and,  after  performing  many 
signal  services,  was  raised  in  1716  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  the 
Austrian  service,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  against  the  Turks  at  Peterwardein. 
But  his  reckless  and  impatient  spirit 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  superior 
authorities,  and  he  finally  took  refuge  in 
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Constantinople,  where  he  was  well  re¬ 
ceived.  He  now  professed  conversion  to 
Mohammedanism,  submitted  to  circumci¬ 
sion,  received  the  name  of  Achmet,  was 
made  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  and  as  gen¬ 
eral  of  a  division  of  the  army  achieved 
some  considerable  successes  against  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Austrians.  He  died  in  1747. 
The  memoirs  of  his  life  published  under 
his  name  are  not  genuine. 

Bnrmivard  (bon-e-var),  Francois  de, 
-DOIlIUVdlU.  wag  bom  at  Seyssel, 

France,  in  1496.  He  took  the  side  of  the 
Genoese  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy.  In  1530  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  duke,  and  was  imprisoned  till 
1536  in  the  castle  of  Chillon,  when  the 
united  forces  of  the  Genevese  and  the 
Bernese  took  Chillon.  He  died  at  Geneva 
in  1570.  He  is  the  herq  of  Byron’s  ‘  Pris¬ 
oner  of  Chillon,’  and  was  the  author  of 
A  Chronicle  of  Geneva. 

Bormlarid  (bop-plap),  Aim£,  a  distin- 
jjuiipianu  guished  French  botanist, 

born  at  Rochelle  in  1773.  While  pursuing 
his  studies  at  Paris  he  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  him  in  his  cele¬ 
brated  expedition  to  the  New  World. 
During  this  expedition  he  collected  up¬ 
wards  of  6000  plants,  previously  unknown, 
and  on  his  return  to  France  in  1804  was 
made  director  of  the  gardens  at  Navarre 
and  Malinaison.  On  the  Restoration  he 
proceeded  to  South  America,  and  became 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  Subsequently,  while  on  a  scien¬ 
tific  expedition  up  the  river  Parana,  he 
was  arrested  by  Dr.  Francia,  the  dictator 
of  Paraguay,  as  a  spy,  and  detained  for 
eight  years.  He  afterwards  settled  in 
Brazil,  where  he  died  in  1858. 
‘RnnfpRnlr  (bon'te-bok) ,  the  pied  ante- 
,ou  1  lope  ( Alcelaphus  pygarga) , 

an  antelope  of  S.  Africa,  with  white 
markings  on  the  face,  allied  to  the  blesbok. 
BonUS  (bo'nus),  something  given  over 
and  above  what  is  required  to 
be  given,  especially  an  extra  dividend  to 
the  shareholders  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
holders  of  insurance  policies,  etc.,  out  of 
accrued  profits. 

"Rnm  v  "Pilrp  or  Garfish  ( Lepidos - 
Ajuny  tens),  a  remarkable 

genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  North  Amer¬ 
ican  lakes  and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few 
living  forms  that  now  represent  the  order 
of  ganoid  fishes,  so  largely  developed  in 
earlier  geological  epochs.  The  body  is 
covered  with  smooth,  enameled  scales,  so 
hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them 
with  a  spear.  The  common  garfish  ( L . 
osseus )  attains  the  length  of  5  feet,  and 
is  easily  distinguished  by  the  great  length 
of  its  jaws. 


BoilZe  (bonz),  the  name  given  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans  to  the  priests  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  Fo  or  Buddha  in  Eastern  Asia, 
particularly  in  China,  Burmah,  Tonquin, 
Cochin-China,  and  Japan.  They  do  not 
marry,  but  live  together  in  monasteries. 
There  are  also  female  bonzes,  whose  posi¬ 
tion  is  analogous  to  that  of  nuns  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Booby  (b5'bi ;  fusca),  a  swim- 

«  ming  bird  nearly  allied  to  the 
gannet,  and  so  named  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  stupidity  with  which,  as  the  older 
voyagers  tell,  it  would  allow  itself  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  without  attempting 
to  fly.  The  booby  lives  on  fish,  which  it 
takes,  like  the  gannet,  by  darting  down 
upon  them  when  swimming  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water. 

Boodha  (bod 'a).  See  Buddha. 

Book  general  name  applied  to  a 
>  printed  volume.  In  early  times 
books  were  made  of  the  bark  of  trees ; 
hence  the  Latin  liber  means  bark  and 
book,  as  in  English  the  words  book  and 
beech  may  be  connected.  The  materials 
of  ancient  books  were  largely  derived 
from  the  papyrus,  a  plant  which  gave  its 
name  to  paper.  The  use  of  parchment, 
prepared  from  skins,  next  followed,  until 
it  was  supplanted  in  Europe  by  paper  in 
the  12th  century,  though  paper  was  made 
in  Asia  long  before  this.  Recent  research 
has  shown  that  the  ancient  Babylonians 
and  Assyrians  had  a  large  and  varied 
literature,  reaching  back  to  3000  or  4000 
years  b.c.  But  they  possessed  no  books 
in  the  modern  sense,  their  volumes  consist¬ 
ing  of  clay  tablets,  on  which  the  text  was 
impressed  by  wedge-shaped  alphabetic 
stamps.  Some  of  this  work  is  so  finely 
done  that  it  needs  a  magnifying  glass  to 
read  it.  Such  tablets,  numbered,  served 
as  pages  for  their  literary  works.  The 
use  of  papyrus  to  write  upon  began  in 
Egypt,  the  ancient  papyrus  book  being 
a  long  roll,  written  upon  one  side,  and 
fastened  to  a  wooden  roller,  round  which 
it  could  be  wound.  Some  of  these  rolls 
still  exist,  from  more  than  20  to  even  40 
yards  long.  The  trouble  of  unrolling  and 
reading  these  led  to  their  being  broken 
up  into  sections,  each  on  a  separate  roll, 
and  it  was  in  this  way  the  Greek  and 
Roman  papyrus  manuscripts  were  pre¬ 
pared.  When  the  art  of  paper-making 
was  learned,  and  even  with  vellum,  or 
parchment,  it  proved  desirable  to  replace 
the  rolled  with  the  folded  form,  sometimes 
four  sheets  being  folded  in  the  middle  and 
placed  within  each  other,  making  a  pam¬ 
phlet  of  eight  pages ;  sometimes  five  or 
six  sheets  being  used,  making  ten  or 
twelve  pages.  These  were  known  re- 
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spectively  as  quaternions,  quinternions 
or  quinterns,  and  sexterns.  In  collect¬ 
ing  a  number  of  these  to  form  a  volume, 
marks  are  placed  upon  them  to  indi¬ 
cate  their  proper  succession,  thus  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  modern  custom  of  signatures 
on  book  sheets.  When  it  became  usual 
to  print  a  certain  number  of  pages 
at  once,  the  paper  was  not  folded  and 
set  up  until  it  had  passed  through  the 
press,  the  printed  pages  being  so  adjusted 
that  they  would  come  in  proper  succession 
when  folded.  For  the  method  in  which 
these  sheets  are  made  up  into  a  book,  see 
Bookbinding.  In  this  way  books  have 
been  made  differing  greatly  in  size.  In 
addition  to  those  of  ordinary  dimensions, 
varying  from  two  to  twelve  or  eighteen 
foldings,  there  are  giants  and  dwarfs 
among  books.  Thus  certain  church  books 
in  the  Escurial  are  said  to  be  six  feet 
long  by  four  feet  wide.  The  dwarfs  have 
representatives  in  the  ‘  Thumb-Bible,’  not 
much  bigger  than  a  postage  stamp ; 
Pickering’s  Diamond  edition  of  Tasso,  3*4 
inches  long  by  1%  inches  wide ;  and  an 
1878  edition  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  less 
than  2%  by  1%  inches  in  measurement. 
See  Bibliography,  Bookbinding ,  Book- 
trade,  Printing,  etc. 

Bookbinding,  & 

into  a  Volume  with  a  substantial  case  or 
covering.  In  the  middle  ages  the  work 
of  binding  the  manuscripts  then  used  was 
done  by  the  monks,  in  a  heavy  and  very 
solid  style.  With  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
books,  binding  became  a  great  mechanical 
art,  in  which  the  Italians  of  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  took  the  lead.  Later  on 
the  French  binders  enjoyed  a  well-deserved 
supremacy  for  delicate  and  elegant  work. 
During  the  19th  century  bookbinding 
continued  to  rank  as  a  fine  art,  especially 
in  France,  where  very  fine  and  elaborate 
work  was  done.  Artistic  work  was  also 
done  in  England,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  century  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  came  into  this  field  of  art.  The 
now  common  process  of  cloth  or  case 
binding  was  introduced  in  1822,  leather 
binding  preceding  it.  The  latter  is  per¬ 
formed  as  follows : — 

The  first  operation  in  bookbinding  is  to 
fold  the  sheets — into  two  leaves  if  the 
book  be  folio ;  if  quarto,  into  four  leaves ; 
octavo,  eight  leaves ;  and  so  of  all  others. 
After  the  sheets  are  folded,  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  proper  order,  according  to 
the  letters  or  figures,  technically  called 
signatures ,  which  are  printed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  first  page  of  each  sheet.  The 
collected  sheets  are  pressed  in  a  screw  or 
hydraulic  press  for  several  hours,  and  the 


book  being  now  firm  and  solid,  shallow 
channels  are  sawed  across  the  back  in 
several  places,  in  order  to  admit  the  cords 
to  which  the  sheets  are  to  be  sewed  and 
the  boards  fastened.  The  sewing  is  done 
by  an  ingenious  sewing  machine,  which, 
like  nearly  all  the  machinery  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  bookbinding,  is  of  American 
invention.  The  back  is  then  covered 
with  a  coating  of  glue,  and  when  dry 
rounded  with  a  hammer,  and  afterwards 
beaten  till  it  projects  a  little  over  the 
boards  that  compress  it,  so  that  a  groove 
is  formed  for  the  edges  of  the  boards  to 
rest  in.  The  boards  are  then  laced  to  the 
book  by  the  ends  of  the  cords  on  which 
the  sheets  are  sewed.  The  book  is  then 
pressed  again  for  several  hours,  to  make 
it  solid  for  cutting  the  edges,  which  is 
performed  by  a  machine  called  a  plow 
or  guillotine.  Before  the  front  edge  is 
cut  the  back  is  made  flat,  and  after  cut¬ 
ting  it  is  again  rounded,  leaving  the  face 
hollow.  When  the  book  is  cut  it  may 
either  be  gilt,  marbled,  sprinkled,  or 
colored  on  the  edges,  or  left  white.  In 
gilding,  the  edges  are  made  perfectly 
smooth,  then  sized  with  white  of  egg 
mixed  with  water,  and  covered  with  the 
gold-leaf.  After  having  dried,  the  gold 
is  burnished  with  an  agate  burnisher. 
Marbling  is  done  by  dipping  the  edges 
slightly  into  the  coloring  mixture  as  it 
floats  on  the  surface  of  gum-water. 
Sprinkling  is  performed  with  a  brush, 
which  the  workman  dips  in  color  and 
shakes  in  small  drops  on  the  edges.  After 
the  head-band  has  been  added  the  book 
is  ready  for  the  leather  cover.  The  cover, 
after  being  damped  with  water,  and  hav¬ 
ing  the  rough  side  smeared  with  strong 
paste  made  of  flour,  is  now  pulled  on, 
and  doubled  over  the  edges  of  the  boards. 
The  sides  and  edges  are  then  neatly 
squared  and  smoothed,  and  the  book  is 
put  for  some  hours  into  the  press,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  its  ornaments  and 
letters.  The  letters  or  ornaments  on 
books  are  made  with  brass  tools  engraved 
in  relief.  A  book  is  called  half-bound 
or  half  leather  when  only  the  back  and 
corners  are  leather. 

The  above  description  applies  chiefly  to 
the  binding  of  books  in  leather,  and  in  the 
strongest  manner ;  but  an  immense  num¬ 
ber  of  books  are  now  bound  entirely  in 
cloth,  a  style  of  binding  which,  though  less 
strong,  is  cheaper  and  more  expeditious, 
and  often  very  handsome.  The  cloth 
covers  or  ‘  cases  ’  are  made  up  complete — 
embossed,  gilt,  and  lettered— before  being 
attached  to  the  book,  the  ornaments  being 
stamped  upon  them  by  presses  acting  on 
metal  dies.  The  covers  are  usually  at' 
tached  by  thin  canvas  glued  to  the  backs, 
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as  well  as  by  the  back-cords,  or  tapes  used 
instead.  A  simpler  method  of  binding  is 
commonly  practised  in  the  case  of  en¬ 
gravings,  atlases,  manuscripts,  etc.,  when 
the  volumes  are  made  up  of  separate 
leaves  instead  of  sheets.  It  consists  in 
smearing  the  back  of  the  book,  while 
placed  in  the  press,  with  a  solution  of 
caoutchouc,  by  which  means  each  paper 
edge  receives  a  little  of  this  tenacious 
substance,  and  all  are  firmly  kept  in  their 
places.  Such  books  open  up  quite  flat 
at  once. 

is  the  art  or  method  of 
recording  mercantile 
or  pecuniary  transactions,  so  that  at  any 
time  a  person  may  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  details  and  the  extent  of  his  business. 
It  is  divided,  according  to  the  general 
method  pursued,  into  bookkeeping  by 
single  or  by  double  entry.  Bookkeep¬ 
ing  by  single  entry  is  comparatively  little 
used,  except  in  retail  businesses  of  small 
extent,  where  only  the  simplest  record  is 
required.  In  its  simplest  form  debts  due 
to  the  trader  are  entered  in  the  daybook 
at  the  time  of  the  transaction  to  the  debit 
of  the  party  who  owes  them ;  and  debts 
incurred  by  the  trader  to  the  credit  of 
the  party  who  gave  the  goods.  From  this 
book  the  accounts  in  a  summarized  form 
are  transferred  to  the  ledger,  where  one 
is  opened  for  each  different  person,  one 
side  being  for  Dr.,  and  the  other  for  Cr. 
When  a  balance-sheet  of  the  debts  owing 
and  owned  is  made,  this,  together  with 
stock  and  cash  in  hand,  shows  the  state 
of  the  business. 

Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  a  system 
first  adopted  in  the  great  trading  cities 
of  Italy,  gives  a  fuller  and  more  accurate 
record  of  the  movement  of  a  business,  and 
is  necessary  in  all  extensive  mercantile 
concerns.  The  chief  feature  of  double 
entry  is  its  system  of  checks,  by  which 
each  transaction  is  twice  entered,  to  the 
Dr.  side  of  one  account  and  then  to  the 
Gr.  side  of  another.  An  important  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  system  consists  in  adopting, 
in  addition  to  the  personal  accounts  of 
debtors  and  creditors  contained  in  the 
ledger,  a  series  of  what  are  called  book- 
accounts,  which  are  systematic  records  in 
the  form  of  debtor  and  creditor  of  partic¬ 
ular  clashes  of  transactions.  For  every 
debt  incurred  some  consideration  is  re¬ 
ceived.  This  consideration  is  represented 
under  a  particular  class  or  name  in  the 
ledger,  as  the  debtor  in  the  transaction  in 
which  the  party  from  whom  the  considera¬ 
tion  is  received  is  the  creditor.  Thus  A 
buys  goods  to  the  value  of  $500  from  B. 
He  enters  these  in  his  journal — Stock 
Acct.  Dr.  $500  (for  goods  purchased). 
To  B,  $500.  The  first  $500  appears  in 


the  Dr.  column  of  the  journal,  and  is 
posted  in  the  ledger  to  the  debit  of  Stock 
Account ;  the  second  appears  in  the  Cr. 
column,  and  is  posted  in  the  ledger  to 
the  Cr.  of  B.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
goods  are  paid,  Cash,  for  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  opened  in  the  ledger,  is  credited 
with  $500,  and  B  is  debited  with  the  same. 
When  the  goods  are  sold  (for  cash)  Stock 
is  credited  and  Cash  is  debited.  If  the 
amount  for  which  they  sell  is  greater 
than  that  for  which  they  were  bought, 
there  will  be  a  balance  at  the  debit  of 
Cash  and  a  balance  at  the  credit  of 
Stock.  The  one  balance  represents  the 
cash  actually  on  hand  (from  this  trans¬ 
action),  the  other  the  cause  of  its  being 
on  hand.  If  there  is  a  loss  on  the  trans¬ 
action,  the  balance  will  be  on  the  other 
side  of  these  accounts.  Ultimately  the 
balance  thus  arising  at  Dr.  or  Cr.  of 
Stock  is  transferred  to  an  account  called 
Profit  and  Loss,  which  makes  the  stock 
account  represent  the  present  value  of 
goods  on  hand,  and  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  when  complete,  the  result  of  the 
business.  In  this  system  the  risk  of  omit¬ 
ting  any  entry,  which  is  a  very  common 
occurrence  in  single  bookkeeping,  is  re¬ 
duced  to  its  smallest,  as  unless  a  partic¬ 
ular  transaction  is  omitted  in  every  step 
of  its  history,  the  system  will  inexorably 
require  that  its  whole  history  should  be 
given  to  bring  the  different  accounts  into 
harmony  with  each  other. 

In  keeping  books  by  double  entry,  tbe 
books  composing  the  set  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  called  principal  and 
subordinate  books.  The  subordinate 
books  are  those  in  which  the  transactions 
are  first  recorded,  and  vary  both  in  num¬ 
ber  and  arrangement  with  the  nature  of 
the  business  and  the  manner  of  record¬ 
ing  the  facts.  The  most  important  of 
these  (all  of  which  are  not  necessarily  to 
be  found  in  the  same  set)  are  Stock 
Book,  Cash  Book,  Bill  Book,  Invoice 
Book,  Account  Sales  Book.  The  princi¬ 
pal  books  are  made  up  exclusively  from 
the  subordinate  books  and  classified  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  business.  In  the  most  per¬ 
fect  system  of  double  entry  they  consist 
of  two,  the  Journal  and  Ledger.  The 
journal  contains  a  periodical  abstract  of 
all  the  transactions  contained  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  books,  or  in  documents  not 
entered  in  books,  classified  into  debits  and 
credits.  The  ledger  contains  an  abstract 
of  all  the  entries  made  in  journal  classi¬ 
fied  under  the  heads  of  their  respective 
accounts.  It  is  an  index  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  journal,  and  also  a 
complete  abstract  of  the  actual  state  of 
all  accounts,  but  gives  no  further  informa¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  journal  gives  the  reason 
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of  each  debit  and  credit,  with  a  reference 
to  the  source  where  the  details  of  the 
transaction  are  to  be  found. 

Books  Censorship  of,  the  supervision 
9  of  books  by  some  authority  so 
as  to  settle  what  may  be  published.  After 
to  settle  what  may  be  published.  After 
the  invention  of  printing  the  rapid  diffu¬ 
sion  of  opinions  by  means  of  books  in¬ 
duced  the  governments  in  all  countries  to 
assume  certain  powers  of  supervision  and 
regulation  with  regard  to  printed  matter. 
The  popes  were  the  first  to  institute  a 
regular  censorship.  By  a  bull  of  Leo  X 
in  1515  the  bishops  and  inquisitors  were 
required  to  examine  all  works  before  they 
were  printed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  heretical  opinions.  As  this 
decree  could  not  be  carried  out  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  had  accepted  the  reformed 
religion,  they  prepared  a  list  of  prohibited 
books  ( Index  Librorum  Prohibitorum) , 
books,  that  is,  which  nobody  was  allowed 
to  read  under  penalty  of  the  censure  of 
the  church.  This  index  continues  to  be 
reprinted  and  revised  down  to  date,  as 
well  as  another  index  commonly  called  the 
Index  Expurgatorius,  which  contains  the 
works  that  may  be  read  if  certain  ex¬ 
purgations  have  been  made.  In  England 
the  censorship  was  established  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1662,  but  before  that  both 
the  well-known  Star-chamber  and  the 
parliament  itself  had  virtually  performed 
the  functions.  In  1694  the  censorship 
in  England  ceased  entirely.  In  France 
the  censorship,  like  so  many  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  was  annihilated  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  During  the  republic  there  was  no 
formal  censorship,  but  the  supervision  of 
the  directory  virtually  took  its  place,  and 
at  length  in  1810  Napoleon  openly  re¬ 
stored  it  under  another  name  (Direction 
de  lTmprimerie).  After  the  restoration  it 
underwent  various  changes,  and  was  re¬ 
established  by  Napoleon  III  with  new 
penalties.  In  the  old  German  empire  the 
diet  of  1530  instituted  a  severe  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  press,  but  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  German  states  the  censure  was  very 
differently  applied,  and  in  Protestant 
states  especially  it  has  never  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  individual  authors  to  obtain  ex¬ 
emption.  In  1849  the  censorial  laws  were 
repealed,  but  were  again  gradually  intro¬ 
duced,  and  still  exist  in  a  modified  form 
in  most  of  the  German  states.  The  cen¬ 
sorship  was  abolished  in  Denmark  in 
1770,  in  Sweden  in  1809,  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  1815.  In  Russia  and  Austria 
there  is  a  despotic  censorship.  None  ex¬ 
ists  in  the  United  States.  See  Press, 
Liberty  of  the. 

Trade  th.e  production  and  dis- 
9  tribution  of  books  com¬ 


mercially.  Even  in  ancient  times,  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  this  trade  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  development,  at 
Alexandria  and  later  at  Rome,,  where 
Horace  mentions  the  brothers  Sosii  as  the 
chief  booksellers  of  his  time.  Copies  of 
books  were  readily  multiplied  by  hand  in 
those  times,  as  we  hear  of  as  many  as  a 
thousand  slaves  being  employed  at  one 
time  in  writing  to  dictation.  After  the 
fall  of  Rome  down  to  the  12th  century, 
the  trade  in  books  was  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  monasteries,  and  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  copying  of  manuscripts  and 
the  barter  or  sale  of  the  copies,  generally 
at  a  very  high  price.  But  with  the  rise 
of  the  universities  the  trade  received,  a 
new  development,  and  in  all  university 
towns  booksellers  and  book-agents  became 
numerous.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  the  trade  of  book¬ 
selling,  as  was  first  manifested  in  the 
commercial  towns  and  free  cities  of  the 
German  empire.  The  printers  were  orig¬ 
inally  at  the  same  time  publishers  and 
booksellers,  and  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  disposing  of  their  books  at  the  chief 
market-towns  and  places  frequented  by 
pilgrims.  It  was  only  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  that  these  two  branches  of  trade 
began  generally  to  be  carried  on  inde¬ 
pendently. 

The  two  chief  departments  of  the  book 
trade  now  are  publishing  and  booksell¬ 
ing  by  retail  in  all  its  branches,  printing 
being  regarded  as  a  separate  business. 
For  the  most  part  these  two  departments 
of  the  trade  are  carried  on  separately, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  be 
united.  The  publisher  of  a  book  is  the 
one  who  brings  it  before  the  public  in  a 
printed  form,  often  purchasing  the  copy¬ 
right,  with  the  condition  of  publishing  the 
work  at  his  own  risk;  or  the  risk  (profit 
or  loss)  may  be  shared  between  the 
author  and  publisher.  Very  frequently 
books  are  printed  at  the  cost  of  the  author 
or  some  learned  society,  and  published 
on  commission.  In  order  to  secure  as 
large  a  sale  as  possible,  the  publisher 
brings  himself  into  connection  with 
the  retail  booksellers,  who  are  the  direct 
means  of  distributing  the  book  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Second-hand  booksellers  belong  to  a 
special  department  of  the  retail  book 
trade,  many  of  the  books  they  deal  in 
having  been  long  out  of  print.  In  Britain 
the  chief  seat  of  the  book  trade  is  London, 
Edinburgh  coming  next  (after  a  long 
interval)  ;  but  publishing  is  also  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Dublin, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  some  other 
places.  .  In  France  the  center  of  the  book 
trade  is  Paris,,  where  almost  all  the 
books  appear  which  make  any  pretensions 


Bookworm 


Boomerang 


to  occupy  an  important  place  in  literature. 
The  book  trade  of  the  United  States,  the 
chief  seats  of  which  are  New  York,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  is  very 
large.  Canada  and  Australia  are  also  de¬ 
veloping  an  active  business  of  this  kind. 
The  great  center  of  the  German  book  trade 
is  at  Leipzig,  and  the  fair  held  in  the  latter 
city  at  Easter  is  the  occasion  on  which  all 
the  accounts  made  in  the  book  trade  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  gtre  settled.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  is  for  the  booksellers  to  re¬ 
ceive  supplies  of  new  books  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  on  commission,  with  liberty  to 
send  back  to  the  publisher  all  the  copies 
that  are  not  sold  before  the  time  of  settle¬ 
ment  at  the  Easter  Fair  (Ostermesse) , 
or  to  carry  over  a  part  of  them  to  next 
year’s  account  if  the  sale  has  so  far  been 
unsuccessful.  All  business  between  the 
publishers  and  retail  booksellers  is  carried 
on  indirectly  by  means  of  commission 
agents,  especially  in  Leipzig,  but  also 
in  Berlin,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  other 
towns.  Every  bookseller  out  of  Leipzig 
has  his  agent  there,  who  conducts  all  his 
business,  and  is  in  constant  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  other  booksellers.  A  large 
number  of  the  publishers  deposit  with 
their  agents  at  Leipzig  a  stock  of  the 
works  which  they  have  published,  and 
commission  them  to  carry  out  all  orders 
on  their  account.  The  retail  bookseller 
sends  all  his  orders  to  his  agent,  who 
communicates  them  to  the  Leipzig  pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  agent  of  the  other  pub¬ 
lishers.  In  Italy  there  is  no  central  point 
either  for  the  production  of  books  or  for 
the  conduct  of  the  trade  by  means  of 
agents.  Florence,  Milan,  and  Turin  hold 
nearly  the  same  position. 

In  publishing  new  books,  besides  the 
expense  of  copyright,  paper,  presswork, 
etc.,  the  publisher  has  to  consider  the 
number  of  presentation  copies  required  for 
reviews,  the  percentage  off  the  price  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  retail  bookseller,  in  many 
cases  also  to  the  commission  agent,  and 
the  expenses  of  advertising  and  making 
the  work  known  to  the  public.  The 
total  number  of  works  (including  new 
editions)  annually  published  in  Germany 
reaches  now  the  high  total  of  30,000 ; 
in  France  10,000  to  12,000 ;  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  it  approaches 
10,000  each.  These  figures  do.  not  afford 
a  fair  comparison,  however,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  agreement  as  to  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  book,  some  countries  calling 
publications  books  which  others  would 
call  pamphlets. 

■Ronkworm  any  insect  grub  which 
JjOUxv  WUI  IIIj  fee(Jg  on  bookg?  attracted 

either  by  the  paper,  ink,  paste,  or  the 
leather  of  the  binding.  A  considerable 


number  of  insects  thus  attack  books.  The 
name  especially  belongs  to  the  larva  of  a 
species  of  anobium,  a  small  beetle,  and 
also  to  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  re¬ 
sembling  the  anobium.  In  the  United 
States,  though  these  bookworms  are  not 
present,  others  take  their  place,  especially 
a  small  cockroach,  the  Croton  bug 
( Beatta  Germania).  The  title  is  ap¬ 
plied  derisively  to  men  with  whom  poring 
over  books  is  the  chief  interest  in  life. 

Boolac'.  See  Boulak. 


Boole  (kol),  George,  an  English  mathe¬ 
matician  and  logician,  born  in 
1815 ;  died  in  1864.  A  native  of  Lincoln 
and  educated  there,  he  opened  a  school  in 
his  twentieth  year,  and  by  private  study 
gained  such  proficiency  in  mathematics 
that  in  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the 
mathematical  chair  in  Queen’s  College, 
Cork,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent. 
In  1857  the  universities  of  Dublin  and 
Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degrees  of 
LL.D.  and  D.C.L.,  respectively.  In 
mathematics  he  wrote  on  Differential 
Equations ;  General  Method  in  Analysis; 
The  Comparison  of  Transcendents ,  etc. 
In  logic  he  wrote  An  Investigation  of  the 
Laws  of  Thought,  and  The  Mathematical 
Analysis  of  Logic,  a  profound  and  orig¬ 
inal  work,  in  which  a  symbolic  language 
and  notation  were  employed  in  regard  to 
logical  processes. 

Bcom  (bom),  a  large  pole  or  spa1  runt 
out  from  various  parts  of  a  shin 
or  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  particular  sails.  Also 
a  strong  beam,  or  an  iron  chain  or  cable, 
fastened  to  spars  extended  across  a  river 
or  the  mouth  of  a  harbor,  to  prevent  an 
enemy’s  ships  from  passing. 

Bonm  (bom),  a  town  in  Belgium,  about 
10  miles  south  of  Antwerp.  It 
has  extensive  brickyards,  tanneries,  etc. 
Pop.  15,863. 

BoompranP>  (bo'me-rang),  a  missile 
-Duuuieicuit'  instrument  used  by  the 

Australian  aborigines,  and  by  some  peo¬ 
ples  of  India,  made  of  hard  wood,  about 


the  size  of  a  common  reaping-hook,  and  of 
a  peculiar  curved  shape,  sometimes  re¬ 
sembling  a  rude  and  very  open  V.  The 
boomerang,  when  thrown  as  if  to  hit 


Boondee 


Booth 


some  object  in  advance,  instead  of  going 
directly  forward,  slowly  ascends  in  the 
air,  whirling  round  and  round  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height,  and  returns  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  thrower.  If  it  hits  an  object, 
of  course  it  falls.  The  Australians  are 
very  dexterous  with  this  weapon,  and  can 
make  it  go  in  almost  any  direction,  some¬ 
times  making  it  rebound  before  striking. 

T?nrmrlpp  (bon'de),  or  Bundi,  a  prinei- 
X»UU1IUCC  pality  of  Hindustan>  in  Raj_ 

putana,  under  British  protection;  area, 
2300  square  miles.  Although  small, 
Boondee  is  important  from  its  position, 
as  a  medium  of  communication  between 
the  states.  Pop.  171,277.  Boondee,  the 
capital,  is  picturesquely  situated,  and  its 
antiquity,  numerous  temples,  and  mag¬ 
nificent  fountains  give  it  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  appearance.  Pop.  20,744. 

Boone  (b°n)’  Daniel,  a  pioneer  of  civ- 
ilization,  born  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1735 ;  died  in  1820.  He  crossed  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  in  1769  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  little  known  region  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  had  many  strenuous  ad¬ 
ventures  with  the  Indians.  In  1775  he 
built  a  fort  on  the  Kentucky  river,  where 
Boonesborough  now  is,  and  settled  there, 
In  1778  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  retained  and  adopted 
into  the  family  of  a  Shawanese  chief,  but 
at  length  he  effected  his  escape,  and 
reached  Boonesborough  in  time  to  save 
it  from  capture.  He  surpassed  the  In¬ 
dians  in  their  own  arts.  In  the  end  of  the 
century  he  removed  from  Kentucky  into 
Missouri,  where  he  died.  From  him  a 
number  of  places  in  the  United  States 
take  their  names. 

BoOIie  a  caP^a^  Boone  County, 
*  Iowa ;  noted  for  coal  and  lum¬ 
ber.  There  are  extensive  deposits  of 
potter’s  clay  in  its  vicinity,  and  it  has 
machine  shops,  brick  and  tile  works,  etc. 
Pop.  10,347. 

Boorhanpoor'.  See  Burlidnpur. 

"Rnnrn  (bo'ru),  one  of  the  Molucca  Is- 

u  lands  in  the  Indian  Archipel¬ 
ago,  w.  of  Ceram  and  Amboyna,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Dutch.  It  is  oval  in  shape,  92 
miles  long  and  70  broad.  Though  moun¬ 
tainous  and  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
it  is  productive,  yielding  rice,  dyewoods, 
etc.  Pop.  20,000. 

Boorooiird  (bB-rS-jerd'),.  a  town  of 

wvj  v*.  persla>  province  of  Irak- 
ajemi,  in  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated 
valley.  It  has  a  large  trade  in  skins,  etc. 
Pop.  20,000. 

BoOSSa.  See  Bonssa. 

Boot  (kot),  an  article  of  dress,  gener¬ 
ally  of  leather,  covering  the  foot 


and  extending  to  a  greater  or  less  distance 
up  the  leg.  Hence  the  name  was  given  to  an 
instrument  of  torture  made  of  iron,  or  a 
combination  of  iron  and  wood,  fastened 
on  to  the  leg,  between  which  and  the  boot 
wedges  were  introduced  and  driven  in  by 
repeated  blows  of  a  mallet,  with  such  vio¬ 
lence  as  to  crush  both  muscles  and  bones. 
The  special  object  of  this  form  of  torture 
was  to  extort  a  confession  of  guilt  from 
an  accused  person. 

Bootan.  See  Bhutan. 


Bootes  5  that  is,  ox-driver) ,  the 

Greek  name  of  a  northern  con¬ 
stellation.  called  also  by  the  Greeks 
Arctophylax.  It  contains  Arcturus,  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude. 

"Rnnfli  (both),  Ballington,  born  at 
Brighouse,  England,  in  1S59, 
son  of  William  Booth  (q.  v. ).  He  was 
commander  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Australia  (1885-87)  ;  in  the  United 
States  (1887-96),  and  founded  in  1896 
the  volunteers  of  America,  a  separate  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  same  character. 


Booth  Barton,  an  English  actor  of 
’  celebrity  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne  and  George  I.  He  was  born  in 
1681,  and  placed  under  Dr.  Busby,  at 
Westminster  School,  but  eloped  from 
school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  joined 
a  company  of  strolling  players.  After  per¬ 
forming  in  the  Irish  capital  with  great 
applause,  he  returned  in  1701  to  London, 
where,  having  joined  the  Drury  Lane 
Company,  his  reputation  reached  its 
height  with  the  performance  of  Cato  in 
Addison’s  famous  tragedy.  He  died  in 
May,  1733. 


Booth  Bdwin,  an  American  actor  born 
9  in  Baltimore,  son  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  actor,  Junius  Brutus  Booth.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Boston  in 
1849,  became  eminent  for  his  personation 
of  Shakesperean  characters,  Othello,  Rich¬ 
ard  III,  Iago,  Shylock,  etc.,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  leading  American  tragedian, 
while  in  his  tours  in  Europe  he  was  very 
favorably  received.  In  1869  he  opened  a 
theater  of  his  own  in  New  York,  w'hich 
was  badly  managed  and  proved  a  disas¬ 
trous  failure.  In  1888  he  founded  the 
Players’  Club,  to  which  he  gave  a  sump¬ 
tuous  clubhouse.  He  died  in  1893. — His 
father,  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  tragedian,  (born  in  London  in  1796, 
died  in  1852),  was  an  actor  of  eccentric 
character  but  of  great  ability,  especially 
distinguished  in  the  part  of  Richard  III. 
Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  United 
States. — The  second  son,  John  Wilkes 
(born  1839),  also  an  actor,  was  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  President  Lincoln,  April  14, 


Booth 


Borda 


1865.  He  was  shot  by  those  trying  to 
arrest  him. 

]i00th  William,  founder  of  the  Salva- 
9  tion  Army,  born  at  Nottingham, 
England  in  1829,  was  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  New  Connection  (1850-61), 
and  began  evangelistic  work  in  London  in 
1865.  See  Salvation  Army. 


Boothia  Felix-  (bo'thi-a  feliks).  a 
.DOOXIUd  ieiix  peninsula  of  British 

North  America,  stretching  northwards 
from  the  Arctic  circle,  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross  in  1830.  In  the  west  coast 
of  this  country  Ross  located  the  north 
magnetic  pole. 

Borm  (bop) ,  Franz,  a  distinguished  Ger- 
Vr  man  Sans*krit  scholar  and  philol¬ 


ogist,  born  at  Mainz,  in  1791 ;  died  at 
Berlin  in  1867.  In  1812  he  went  to  Paris 
for  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  oriental 
literature,  and  remained  there  five  years. 
He  finally  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he 
eventually  became  ordinary  professor  of 
oriental  literature.  He  contributed  much 
to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe,  and 
he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  one  who 
raised  philology  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
His  most  important  work  in  the  field  was 
his  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit, 
Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  old  Slavonic, 
and  German,  of  which  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  published. 

Boracic  Acid  (bo-ras'ik),  Boric  Acid, 

a  compound  of  boron 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (H3BO3). 
Boracic  acid  is  found  as  a  saline  in¬ 
crustation  in  some  volcanic  regions, 
is  an  ingredient  in  many  minerals, 
and  is  contained  in  the  steam  which, 
along  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  issues 
from  fissures  in  the  soil  in  Tuscany.  The 
steam  from  the  fumaroles  here  is  now  an 
important  source  of  the  acid,  a  system  of 
condensation  and  evaporation  being  em¬ 
ployed.  The  acid  forms  white,  shining, 
scaly  crystals,  which  on  heating  melt  into 
a  transparent  mass,  when  cooled  resem¬ 
bling  glass.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and 
has  a  slight  acid  taste ;  it  colors  blue 
litmus  purple,  and  the  yellow  coloring 
matter  turmeric  brown.  The  chief  use 
of  the  acid  is  as  a  source  of  borax, 
the  biborate  of  sodium.  See  Borax. 


Borage  (bor'aj;  Borago),  a  genus  of 
&  plants  belonging  to  the  nat. 
order  Boraginacem,  having  rough,  hairy 
foliage  and  blue,  panicled,  drooping 
flowers,  and  characterized  by  mucilagi¬ 
nous  and  emollient  properties.  Borage 
officinalis,  a  common  plant,  gives  a  cool¬ 
ness  to  beverages  in  which  its  leaves  are 
steeped,  and  was  ranked  formerly  as  one 
of  the  cordial  flowers. 


Boraginacese 


ural  order  of  regular-flowered  monopet- 
alous  dicotyledons,  with  alternate  rough 
leaves,  containing  a  large  number  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  chiefly  found  in  the 
northern  temperate  regions,  among  them 
being  borage,  alkanet,  comfrey,  and  for¬ 
get-me-not. 

BoiaSSUS  (b°‘ras'us)*  See  Palmyra 

Bnvav  (bor'aks),  biborate  of  sodium 
(N2B4Ot).  Native  borax  has 
long  been  obtained  under  the  name  of 
tincal,  from  India,  the  main  source  being 
not  India  but  a  series  of  lakes  in  Tibet. 
As  imported  it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  color,  and  is  covered  with 
a  fatty  or  soapy  matter.  Tincal,  which 
contains  various  impurities,  was  formerly 
the  only  source  of  borax ;  but  besides 
Tuscany  other  sources  of  boracic  acid, 
more  particularly  in  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfurt, 
etc.,  in  Germany,  have  been  rendered 
available.  North  America  yields  large 
quantities,  there  being  rich  deposits  of 
borax  and  boracic  minerals  on  the  Pacific 
slope.  Pure  borax  forms  large,  trans¬ 
parent,  six-sided  prisms,  which  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  effloresce  in  dry  air, 
and  when  heated  melt  in  their  water  of 
crystallization,  swell  up,  and  finally  fuse 
to  a  transparent  glass.  Borax  has  a 
variety  of  uses.  In  medicine  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  ulcerations  and  skin  diseases. 
It  has  valuable  antiseptic  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  properties,  and  has  been  used  for 
the  preservation  of  meat,  fish,  and  milk, 
which  practice  is  reprehensible.  It  is 
also  employed  in  soldering  metals,  and 
in  making  fine  glaze  for  porcelain,  as  it 
renders  the  materials  more  fusible.  It 
is  used  in  enameling,  and  in  making 
beads,  glass,  and  cement.  See  Boracic 
Acid. 

Borchgrevink^^t^ 


plorer,  born  at  Christiania,  Norway,  in 
1867.  On  a  whaling  voyage  in  1894-98 
he  made  observations  in  the  far  south, 
and  in  Aug.,  1898,  sailed  for  the  Antarctic 
seas  in  command  of  the  Southern  Cross. 
The  expedition  resulted  in  a  sledge  jour¬ 
ney  to  78°  50'  south  latitude,  the  farthest 
south  to  that  date.  He  also  located  the 
south  magnetic  pole  at  approximately  73° 
20'  S.  lat.  and  146°  E.  Ion. 

Borda  (bor-da),  Jean  Charles,  a 
French  mathematician  and  phys¬ 
icist,  born  at  Dax  in  1733 ;  died  in  1799. 
He  served  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  introduction 
of  new  methods  and  instruments  con¬ 
nected  with  navigation,  geodesy,  astron¬ 
omy,  etc.,  being  in  particular  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  reflecting  circle.  He  was 


Bordeaux 


Bordelais 


one  of  the  men  of  science  who  framed 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  meas¬ 
ures  adopted  in  France. 

"RnrripQ  n y  (bor-do),  one  of  the  most 
.DUI  UCctUA  important  citieg  and  portg 

of  France,  capital  of  the  dep.  of  Gironde, 
on  the  Garonne,  about  70  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  is  built  in  a  crescent  form 
round  a  bend  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
lined  with  fine  quays  and  crossed  by  a 
magnificent  stone  bridge,  and  consists  of 
an  old  and  a  new  town.  The  former  is 
chiefly  composed  of  irregular  squares  and 
narrow,  crooked  streets ;  while  the  latter 
is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  on 
a  scale  of  magnificence  hardly  surpassed 


dustry,  and  there  are  sugar-refineries, 
woolen  and  cotton  mills,  potteries,  soap- 
works,  distilleries,  etc.  Bordeaux  is  the 
Burdigala  of  the  Romans.  By  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Aquitaine,  to  Henry  II  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Bordeaux  was  transferred  to  the 
English  crown.  Under  Charles  VII  in 
1451,  it  was  restored  again  to  France. 
Montaigne  and  Montesquieu  were  born  in 
the  neighborhood  ;  the  latter  is  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Bernard.  Pop.  (19(X>) 
237,707.  ' 


Bordelais  (kord-ia),  Wines,  the  wines 
of  Bordeaux  and  district, 
the  name  of  vin  de  Bordeaux  being  gen- 


Bordeaux— Quay  of  Louis  XVIII. 


by  any  provincial  town  in  Europe.  In 
the  old  town  are  the  Cathedral  of  Saint- 
Andre,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  with  its 
superb  front  of  florid  Gothic,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  and  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
There  are  extensive  and  finely-planted 
promenades.  Its  position  gives  it  admi¬ 
rable  facilities  for  trade,  and  enables  it 
to  rank  next  after  Marseilles  and  Havre 
in  tonnage.  Large  vessels  sail  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  ready  communication 
by  railway  or  river  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  Spain,  and  the  manufacturing 
centers  of  France.  The  chief  exports 
are  wine  and  brandy ;  sugar  and  other 
colonial  produce  and  wood  are  the  chief 
imports.  Shipbuilding  is  the  chief  in- 


erally  given  to  the  wines  made  in  the 
eleven  departments  of  the  southwest  of 
France,  Gironde,  Landes,  Lot,  Tarn  et 
Garonne,  etc.,  though  it  is  in  the 
Gironde  alone  that  the  famous  growths 
are  found.  The  soil  of  Mgdoc  (a  sandy 
and  calcareous  loam)  produces  such 
famous  wines  as  Chhteau-Margaux, 
Chateau-Lafitte,  and  Chateau-Latour. 
The  wines  of  this  country  are  the  best 
which  France  produces.  Their  char¬ 
acteristics  are  fine  bouquet,  velvety  soft¬ 
ness  on  the  palate,  and  the  faculty  of 
acting  beneficially  on  the  stomach  with¬ 
out  mounting  too  readily  to  the  head. 
Besides  the  red  wines  of  the  Bordelais, 
known  under  the  general  name  of  claret 


Bordentown 


Borer 


there  are  also  white  wines,  of  which  the 
finest  growths  are  Sauterne,  Preignac, 
Ho.rsRC  etc* 

Bor'dentown,  a.  manufacturing  town 
’  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Delaware,  26  miles  n.  e.  of  Philadelphia. 
It  contains  several  advanced  educational 
institutions.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  brother 
of  Napoleon,  resided  here  for  some  years. 
Pop.  4250. 

Border  (°r  Borders),  The,  the  ter¬ 
ritory  adjacent  to  the  frontier 
line  between  England  and  Scotland,  the 
scene  of  frequent  fights  and  forays  among 
neighboring  clans  and  families  from  the 
11th  till  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
The  dividing  line  varied  at  different 
times,  shifting  according  to  the  surging 
of  the  tide  of  war  or  diplomacy.  At 
present  the  line  consists  partly  of  nat¬ 
ural  and  partly  of  imaginary  outlines 
from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed  to  the 
Solway. 

BordlVTiera  (bor-de-ga'ra),  a  town  of 
uuiuigiicid,  n.  w.  Italy  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast,  district  of  San  Remo, 
a  favorite  winter  residence  for  invalids. 
Pop.  4673. 

"RnrHnnp  (bor-do'na),  Paris,  an  Ital- 
Ajuiuuiic  ian  painter  of  the  Venetian 

school,  born  at  Treviso  in  1500 ;  died 
at  Venice  in  1570.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Titian,  and  was  invited  to  France  by 
Francis  I,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  as 
also  those  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  others.  His 
works  are  not  rare  in  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  Europe,  his  most 
famous  picture  being  the  Old  Gondo¬ 
lier  Presenting  a  Ring  to  the  Doge,  at 
Venice. 

Bore  ^®r)»  or  Eagre,  a  sudden  influx 
c  of  the  tide  into  the  estuary  of  a 
river  from  the  sea,  the  inflowing  water 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  and  ad¬ 
vancing  like  a  wall  against  the  current. 
The  most  celebrated  bores  in  the  Old 
World  are  those  of  the  Ganges,  Indus, 
and  Brahmaputra.  The  last  is  said  to 
rise  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  In  some 
rivers  in  Brazil  it  rises  to  the  height  of 
12  to  16  feet.  In  Britain  the  bore  is 
observed  more  especially  in  the  Severn, 
Trent,  Wye,  and  Solway. 

Bnrppci  (bo're-as),  the  name  of  the 
north  wind  as  personified  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

■Rnrpnnlp  (bOr'kol),  a  variety  of  Bras- 
£>uiecuic  slca  0ierace(lf  a  cabbage 

with  the  leaves  curled  or  wrinkled,  and 
having  no  disposition  to  form  into  a 
hard  head. 

Borer  a  name  giyen  to  the  larvae  of 
cer^ain  insects  which  bore  holes 
in  trees  and  thus  injure  them. 

8—2 


Work  of  the  Bronze  Birch  Borer, 
showing  Insect  and  Larva. 


Borgerhout 


Boring 


Borfferhout  (bor'ger-hout),  a  Belgian 
o  town,  forming  a  suburb 

with  bleaching  and  dyeing 
woolen  manufactories,  etc. 


of  Antwerp, 
works,  and 
Pop.  37,963. 

Borghese 


(bor-ga'ze),  a  Roman  fam¬ 
ily,  originally  of  Sienna, 
where  it  held  the  highest  offices  from  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Pope  Paul 
V,  who  belonged  to  this  family,  and 
ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1605,  loaded 
his  relations  with  honors  and  riches. 
He  bestowed,  among  other  gifts,  the 
principality  of  Sulmone  on  Marco 
Antonio  Borghese,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Giovanni  Battista,  from  whom  is  de¬ 
scended  the  present  Borghese  family. — - 
Borghese,  Camillo,  Prince,  was  born  in 
1775 ;  died  in  1832.  When  the  French 
invaded  Italy  he  entered  their  service, 
and  in  1803  he  married  Marie  Pauline, 
the  sister  of  Napoleon  (born  at  Ajaccio 
1780,  died  at  Florence  1825).  In  1806 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Guastalla,  and 
was  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  fixed  his 
court  at  Turin,  and  became  very  popular 
among  the  Piedmontese.  After  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  he  broke  up  all 
connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family, 
and  separated  from  his  wife.  The 
Borghese  Palace  at  Rome  was  begun  in 
1590,  and  completed  by  Paul  V.  It  con¬ 
tains  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  art 
in  the  city.  The  Villa  Borghese,  a  cele¬ 
brated  country-house  just  outside  the 
Porta  del  Popolo,  Rome,  belonging  to  the 
Borghese  family,  also  contains  a  valu¬ 
able  art  collection,  and  the  surrounding 
grounds  are  very  beautiful. 

"RnvcHfl  Cesare  (che'z&-re  bor'ja),  the 
°  9  natural  son  of  Pope  Alex¬ 


ander  VI,  and  of  a  Roman  lady  named 
Vanozza,  born  in  1478.  He  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  cardinal  in  1492,  but  after¬ 
wards  divested  himself  of  the  office,  and 
was  made  Due  de  Valentinois  by  Louis 
XII.  In  1499  he  married  a  daughter  of 
King  John  of  Navarre,  and  accompanied 
Louis  XII  to  Italy.  He  then,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  mercenaries,  carried 
on  a  series  of  petty  wars,  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  the  Romagna,  attempted 
Bologna  and  Florence,  and  had  seized 
Urbino  when  Alexander  VI  died,  1503. 
He  was  now  attacked  by  a  severe  dis¬ 
ease,  at  a  moment  when  his  whole  ac¬ 
tivity  and  presence  of  mind  were  needed. 
He  found  means,  indeed,  to  get  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  his  father  into  his  possession, 
and  assembled  his  troops  in  Rome ;  but 
enemies  rose  against  him  on  all  sides, 
one  of  the  most  bitter  of  whom  was 
the  new  pope,  Julius  II.  Borgia  was 
arrested  and  carried  to  Spain.  He  at 


length  made  his  escape  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  was 
killed  before  the  castle  of  Viana,  March 
12,  1507.  He  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  elder  brother,  of  the  hus¬ 
band  of  his  sister  Lucretia,  and  with  the 
free  use  of  the  stiletto  or  secret  poison¬ 
ing  against  those  who  stood  in  his  way. 
With  all  his  reputed  crimes  he  was  a 
patron  of  art  and  literature. 

"Rnrcrin  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Pope 
id,  Alexander  VI,  and  sister  of 
Cesare  Borgia.  In  1493  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  lord  of  Pesaro, 
but  after  she  had  lived  with  him  for  four 
years,  Alexander  dissolved  the  marriage, 
and  gave  her  to  Alphonso,  nephew  of 
Alphonso  II  of  Naples.  Two  years 
after  this  new  husband  was  assassinated 
by  the  hired  ruffians  of  Cesare  Borgia. 
Her  third  husband  was  Alphonso  d’Este, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  She  was 
accused  by  contemporaries  of  incest, 
poisoning,  and  almost  every  species  of 
enormous  crime ;  but  several  modern 
writers  defend  her,  maintaining  that  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
her  are  false  or  much  exaggerated.  She 
was  a  patroness  of  art  aud  literature. 
Born  in  1480,  she  died  in  1523. 

BorffO  (bor'go),  Ital.  for  ‘town’  or 
&  ‘  castle,’  occurs  as  part  of  the 

names  of  many  places  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  most  important  is  Borgo  San  Don- 
nino,  a  cathedral  city  of  Parma,  with  a 
pop.  of  6346. 

Bor'ffll  (bor-go'),  a  district  of  Africa 
&  in  the  Western  Sudan,  lying 
about  lat.  10°  N.,  and  stretching  from  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich  east  to  the  Niger. 
Kiama  and  Wawa  are  chief  towns. 

BorinS1  Process  of  perforating 

°9  wood,  iron,  rocks,  or  other 
hard  substances  by  means  of  instruments 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  For  boring 
wood  the  tools  used  are  aivls,  gimlets, 
augers,  and  hits  of  various  kinds,  the 
latter  being  applied  by  means  of  a  crank¬ 
shaped  instrument  called  a  brace,  or  else 
by  a  lathe,  transverse  handle,  or  drilling 
machine.  Boring  in  metal  is  done  by 
drills  or  boring  bars  revolved  by  boring 
machines.  Boring  in  the  earth  or  rock 
for  mining,  geologic,  or  engineering  pur¬ 
poses  is  effected  by  means  of  augers, 
drills,  or  jumpers,  sometimes  wrought 
by  hand,  but  now  usually  by  machinery 
driven  by  steam  or  frequently  by  com¬ 
pressed  air.  In  ordinary  mining  practice 
a  bore-hole  is  usually  commenced  by 
digging  a  small  pit  about  6  feet  deep, 
over  which  is  set  up  a  shear-legs  with 
pulley,  etc.  The  boring  rods  are  from 
10  to  20  feet  in  length,  capable  of  being 
jointed  together  by  box  and  screw,  and 


Borissoglebsk 


Borneo 


having  a  chisel  inserted  at  the  lower  end. 
A  lever  is  employed  to  raise  the  bore- 
rods,  to  which  a  slight  twisting  motion 
is  given  at  each  stroke,  when  the  rock 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  is  broken  by 
the  repeated  percussion  of  the  cutting 
tool.  Various  methods  are  employed  to 
clear  out  the  triturated  rock.  The  work 
is  much  quickened  by  the  substitution  of 
steam-power,  water-power,  or  even  horse¬ 
power  for  manual  labor.  Of  the  many 
forms  of  boring  machines  now  in  use  may 
be  mentioned  the  diamond  boring  ma¬ 
chine,  invented  by  Leschot,  a  Swiss 
engineer.  In  this  the  cutting-tool  is  of  a 
tubular  form,  and  receives  a  uniform 
rotatory  motion,  the  result  being  the 
production  of  a  cylindrical  core  from  the 
rock  of  the  same  size  as  the  bore  or 
caliber  of  the  tube.  The  boring  bit  is 
a  steel  thimble,  about  4  inches  in  length, 
having  two  rows  of  Brazilian  black 
diamonds  firmly  embedded  therein,  the 
edges  projecting  slightly.  The  diamond 
teeth  are  the  only  parts  which  come 
in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  their 
hardness  is  such  that  an  enormous  length 
can  be  bored  with  but  little  appreciable 


wear. 

■Rrvri^np’le'hsk  (bo-re-so-glepsk'),  a 
uonssogieubK  town  of  Russia<  gov. 

Tambov ;  a  place  of  active  trade.  Pop. 
22,370. 

"Rnriccmr  (bo-re'sov),  a  Russian  town, 
.DUI  lbbUV  goy  Minsk>  Not  far  from 

it  took  place  the  disastrous  passage  of 
the  Berezina  by  the  French  in  1812. 
Pop.  14,931. 

■RnrVnm  (bor-kqm),  a  flat  sandy  is- 
jjui.fi.  uni  land  -n  the  North  gea>  near 

the  coast  of  Hanover,  off  the  estuary  of 
the  Ems,  belonging  to  Prussia,  a  favorite 
resort  for  sea-bathing.  The  town  of 
Borkum  had  a  pop.  in  1900  of  2114. 
■Rn-rlacp  (bor'las),  William,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  writer,  born  in  Corn¬ 
wall  in  1695 ;  died  in  1772.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  entered  into  orders,  and  be¬ 
came  successively  rector  of  Ludgvan  and 
vicar  of  St.  Just.  In  1754  he  published 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  and  in  1758  Nat¬ 
ural  History  of  Cornwall. 

’Rnrrnin  (bor'me-o),  a  small  town  of 
N.  Italy,  prov.  Sondrio,  with 
celebrated  warm  mineral  springs.  Pop. 
about  2000. 


Bom  Bertrand  de,  a  French  trou- 
’  badour  and  warrior,  born  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century  in  the 
castle  of  Born,  P6rigord :  died  about 
1209.  He  dispossessed  his  brother  of  his 
estate,  whose  part  was  taken  by  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  in  revenge  for  De  Born’s 
satirical  lays.  Dante  places  him  in  the 
Inferno  on  account  of  his  verses  intensify¬ 


ing  the  quarrel  between  Henry  II  and 
his  sons. 

Borna  (bor'nA),  an  old  town  of  Ger- 
many,  in  Saxony,  15  miles  s.  e. 
of  Leipzig,  with  some  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1905)  9176. 

Borneo  (bor'ne-o,  corrupted  from 
Bruni  or  Brunei,  the  name 
of  a  state  on  its  northwest  coast),  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
and  the  third  largest  in  the  world.  It  is 
nearly  bisected  by  the  equator,  and  ex¬ 
tends  from  about  7°  n.  to  4°  s.  lat.,  and 
from  109°  to  119°  e.  Ion. ;  greatest  length 
780,  greatest  breadth,  690  miles ;  area 
about  290,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  not  yet 
well  known,  though  our  knowledge  of  it 
has  been  greatly  increased  in  recent 
years.  There  are  several  chains  of 
mountains  ramifying  through  the  in¬ 
terior,  the  culminating  summit  (13,698 
ft.)  being  Kini-Balu,  near  the  northern 
extremity.  The  rivers  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  several  of  them  are  navigable 
for  a  considerable  distance  by  large 
vessels.  There  are  a  few  small  lakes. 
Borneo  contains  immense  forests  of  teak 
and  other  trees,  besides  producing  various 
dye-woods,  camphor,  rattans  and  other 
canes,  gutta-percha  and  India  rubber, 
honey  and  wax,  etc.  Its  fauna  com¬ 
prise  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tapir, 
leopard,  buffalo,  deer,  monkeys  (includ¬ 
ing  the  orang-outang),  and  a  great 
variety  of  birds.  The  mineral  produc¬ 
tions  consist  of  gold,  antimony,  iron,  tin, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  coal,  besides  dia¬ 
monds.  Only  portions  of  the  land  in 
the  coastal  region  are  well  cutivated. 
Among  cultivated  products  are  sago, 
gambier,  pepper,  rice,  tobacco,  etc. 
Edible  birds’-nests  and  trepang  are  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  trade.  The  climate  is 
not  considered  unhealthy.  The  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  about  1,700,000,  com¬ 
prising  Dyaks  (the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants),  Malays,  Chinese,  and 
Bugis.  The  southwestern,  southern,  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  island  are  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  Dutch,  under  whom  are 
a  number  of  semi-independent  princes. 
On  the  n.  w.  coast  is  the  Malay  king¬ 
dom  of  Borneo  or  Bruni.  Its  chief  town 
is  Bruni,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the 
residence  of  the  sultan.  Since  1841  there 
has  been  a  state  under  English  rule 
(though  not  under  the  British  crown) 
on  the  w.  coast  of  the  island,  namely, 
Sarawak  (which  see),  founded  by  Sir 
James  Brooke,  while  T.abuan,  an  island 
off  the  N.  w.  coast,  is  a  British  colony. 
In  1881  an  English  commercial  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  charter  from  the  British 
government,  acquired  sovereign  rights 


Bornholm 


Borromean 


over  the  northern  portion  of  the  island, 
extending  northwards  from  about  lat. 
5°  6'  n.  on  the  west,  and  lat.  4°  5'  on  the 
east,  and  including  some  adjacent  islands. 
British  North  Borneo  has  an  area  of 
about  31,000  sq.  miles  (slightly  greater 
than  Scotland),  several  splendid  har¬ 
bors,  a  fertile  soil,  and  a  good  climate. 
At  present  the  population  is  ‘sparse,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  territory  consists  of 
virgin  forests.  The  soil  is  believed  to  be 
well  adapted  for  coffee,  sago,  tapioca, 
sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.  Probably 
there  are  valuable  mineral  deposits  also, 
gold  having  been  already  found.  The 
chief  settlement  is  Sandakan,  the  capital, 
on  Sandakan  Bay.  The  government  is 
similar  to  that  of  British  colonies.  The 
revenue  is  from  customs  and  excise  dues, 
licences,  etc.  Birds’-nests,  rattans,  gutta¬ 
percha,  timber,  etc.,  are  exported,  the 
trade  being  chiefly  with  Singapore  and 
Hong  Kong.  Pop.  estimated  at  200,000. 
Bornholm  (born'holm),  a  Danish 

JDUllllIUliil  igland  in  the  Bamc  gea, 

24  miles  long  and  16  broad ;  pop.  40,889. 
It  is  rather  rocky,  and  better  suited  for 
pasture  than  tillage.  The  people  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fish¬ 
ing  ;  pottery  ware  and  clocks  are  made. 
Bonne  is  the  chief  town. 

"Rnmn  (bor-no'),  a  negro  kingdom  of 
the  Central  Sudan,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Lake  Chad,  with  an  area  of  about 
79,000  sq.  miles,  and  a  pop.  estimated 
at  5,000,000.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  fruit¬ 
ful  land,  intersected  by  streams  that 
enter  Lake  Chad,  and  presents  a  re¬ 
markable  example  of  negro  civilization, 
having  a  well-organized  administration, 
a  court  and  government,  with  all  its 
dignities  and  offices.  The  people  practise 
agriculture  and  also  various  arts  and 
manufactures.  They  are  Mohammedans. 
The  Mai,  or  sultan,  has  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  many  armed  with  firearms. 
Kuka,  the  capital  (pop.  60,000),  near 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Chad,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  markets  in  Central  Africa, 
a  large  trade  being  done  in  horses,  the 
breed  of  which  is  famed  throughout  the 
Sudan.  Another  large  town,  on  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  is  Ngornu,  Since 
January,  1900,  the  greater  part  of  this 
state  has  been  absorbed  by  -  British  Ni¬ 
geria. 

"Rnro  ‘Rn'dor  lhe  ruin  of  a  splendid 
XiOiO  -DU  UOI,  Buddhist  temple  in 

Java,  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  Elio  and  Progo.  It  is  a  pyramid, 
each  side  measuring  600  feet  at  the  base; 
and  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  7th 
century  of  our  era. 

'RnrnHirm  (bor-o-de'no),  ‘Battle  of 
jjuiuuiiiu  (called  algo  hatUe  Qf  the 


Moskwa),  a  sanguinary  battle  fought 
near  a  village  of  this  name  on  the  river 
Moskwa,  7th  September,  1812,  between 
the  French  under  Napoleon  and  the 
Russians  under  Kutusoff.  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  the  Russians  retreated  in  good  order 
no  pursuit  taking  place.  The  French 
force  amounted  to  about  150,000  men ; 
the  Russian  was  somewhat  less ;  50,000 
dead  and  dying  covered  the  field. 

Boroglyceride  compound  eofIdboracic 
acid  with  glycerin,  represented  bv  the 
formula  C3H5B03.  It  is  a  powerful  anti¬ 
septic,  and  being  nearly  harmless  is 
useful  in  surgery  and  medical  prac¬ 
tice. 

"Rnrnn  (bo'ron,  symbol  B,  atomic 
u  weight  11),  the  element  from 
which  all  boracic  compounds  are  derived, 
is  a  dark-brown  or  green  amorphous 
powder,  which  stains  the  skin,  has  no 
taste  or  odor,  and  is  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  It  also  crystallizes  into  dark¬ 
ish,  brilliant  crystals  nearly  as  hard  as 
diamond,  which,  in  the  form  of  dust,  are 
used  for  polishing.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
elements  which  combine  directly  with 
nitrogen. 

"Rnrmicrli  (bur'o),  originally  a  fortified 
-DUlUUgii  tQwn  In  England>  a  cor. 

porate  town  or  township ;  a  town  with  a 
properly  organized  municipal  govern¬ 
ment.  If  it  sends  a  representative  or 
representatives  to  parliament  it  is  a 
parliamentary  borough ;  if  not,  it  is  only 
a  municipal  borough.  The  qualifications 
for  voters  in  both  classes  of  boroughs 
are  the  same.  In  all  boroughs  a  mayor 
is  chosen  annually,  and  a  certain  number 
of  aldermen  and  councilors  periodically, 
the  burgesses  or  voters  electing  the 
councilors,  and  the  councilors  electing 
the  mayor  and  aldermen.  Mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  councilors  form  the  council. 
In  the  United  States,  an  incorporated 
town  or  village  in  some  states. 
BorOVltclli  (bo-ro-vich'e),  a  Russian 
town,  gov.  of  Novgorod, 
on  the  great  canal  and  river  waterway 
which  connects  the  Volga  with  Lake 
Ladoga.  Pop.  9421. 

BorOVSk  (bo-rovsk'),  a  Russian  town, 
gov.  Kaluga,  with  a  good 
trade.  Pop.  8407. 

Borromean  Islands  (bor-o-ma'an), 

tour  small 
islands  in  Lago  Maggiore,  Italy,  taking 
their  name  from  the  family  of  Borromeo. 
Vitelliano  Borromeo  in  1671  caused 
garden  soil  to  be  spread  over  them,  and 
converted  them  from  barren  rocks  into 
gardens.  Isola  Bella,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  group,  contains  a  handsome  pal- 


Borromeo 


Boscobei 


ace,  with  gardens  laid  out  upon  terraces 
rising  above  each  other. 

"Rrvrmmpo  (bor-o-m  a'o),  Carlo, 
UOIlomeu  Count,  a  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  saint  and  cardinal,  born 
in  1538,  at  Arona,  on  Lago  Maggiore, 
died  at  Milan  in  1584.  In  15G0  he  was 
successively  appointed  by  his  uncle  Pius 
IV  apostolical  prothonotary,  refendary, 
cardinal,  and  Archbishop  of  Milan.  The 
reopening  and  the  results  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  so  advantageous  to  the  papal 
authority,  were  chiefly  effected  by  the 
great  influence  of  Borromeo,  which  was 
felt  during  the  whole  sitting  of  the 
council.  He  improved  the  discipline  of 
the  clergy,  founded  schools,  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  was  indefatigable  in  doing 
good.  Immediately  after  his  death  mir¬ 
acles  were  said  to  be  wrought  at  his 
tomb,  and  his  canonization  took  place  in 
1610. — His  nephew,  Count  Federigo 
Borromeo,  also  cardinal  and  Archbishop 
of  Milan,  equally  distinguished  for  the 
sanctity  of  his  life  and  the  benevolence 
of  his  character,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
15G4 ;  and  died  in  1631.  He  is  celebrated 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ambrcsian  Library 
(which  see). 

■Rnvrnw  (bor'o),  George,  an  English 
ajuiiuw  writer>  born  1803;  died  1881 

He  had  a  passion  for  foreign  tongues, 
stirring  scenes,  and  feats  of  bodily 
prowess.  He  associated  much  with  the 
gypsies,  and  acquired  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  As  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  he  traveled  in 
France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  East ; 
spent  five  years  in  Spain,  and  published 
The  Gypsies  in  Spain  (1841),  and  The 
Bible  in  Spain  (1842),  the  best  known 
of  his  works.  Other  works  are  Lavengro , 
largely  autobiographical  (1850),  The 
Romany  Rye  (1857),  Wild  Wales 
(1862),  and  Dictionary  of  the  Gypsy 
Language  (1874). 

Borrowdale  (kor'o-dal),  a  beautiful 

valley  in  the  lake  dis¬ 
trict  of  England,  in  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  Derwent. 

Borrowstounness  ^pukdy1111  To’- 

ness'),  a  town  in  Linlithgowshire,  Scot¬ 
land,  with  good  docks,  and  a  large  trade 
in  coal,  iron,  timber,  etc.  The  wall  of 
Antoninus  ran  through  the  parish  of 
Borrowstounness,  and  traces  of  it,  called 
Graham’s  Dyke,  are  still  visible.  Pop. 
9100. 

"Rnr'tsaH  a  town  of  India,  Bombay 
■°UA  Presidency,  about  midway  be¬ 

tween  Baroda  and  Amedabad,  and  dis¬ 
tant  from  each  about  40  miles.  Pop. 
12,228. 


"Rnr<nrma  (bor-sip'a),  a  very  ancient 
ojui&ippci  city  of  Babylonia>  the  site 

of  which  is  marked  by  the  ruins  known 
as  Birs  Nimrud. 

Bory  de  Saint  Vincent 

v  bdn  van- 

sa$),  Jean  Baptiste  George  Marie, 
a  French  naturalist,  born  in  1780 ;  died 
in  1846.  About  1800-2  he  visited  the 
Canaries,  Mauritius,  and  other  African 
islands.  He  afterwards  served  for  a  time 
in  the  army,  and  conducted  scientific 
expeditions  to  Greece  and  to  Algiers. 
Chief  works,  Annales  des  Sciences 
Physiques  (8  vols.).  Voyage  dans  les 
Quatre  Principales  lies  des  Mers  d' A- 
frique;  Expedition  Scientifique  de  Moree; 
UHomme ,  Essai  Zoologique  sur  le  Genre 
Humain. 

"RnvTrcI  q  nr  (bor'i-slav),  a  town  of 
isorysiaw  Austria)  in  Galicia.  Ozo¬ 
kerite  and  petroleum  are  here  obtained. 
Pop.  10,671. 

Borysthenes  (bo-ris'the-nez),  the 
ancient  name  of  the 
Dnieper  River  in  Europe. 

"Rn<m  (bo'za),  a  seaport,  west  coast  of 
Sardinia,  in  an  unhealthy  district, 
with  a  cathedraj  and  a  theological 
seminary.  Pop.  6846. 

Boscan-Almogaver 

Juan,  a  Spanish  poet,  born  towards  the 
close  of  the  15th  century ;  died  about 
1540.  He  was  the  creator  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  sonnet,  and,  in  general,  distinguished 
himself  by  introducing  Italian  forms  into 
Spanish  poetry. 

"Rncipa  wpti  (bos'ka-wen),  Edward,  a 
-Doscawen  British  admiral>  son  of  the 

first  Viscount  Falmouth,  was  born  in 
1711 ;  died  in  1761.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  Porto  Bello  and  Cartagena, 
and  in  1747  took  part,  under  Anson,  in 
the  battle  of  Cape  Finisterre.  His  chief 
exploit  was  a  great  victory  in  1759  over 
the  Toulon  fleet,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

Boschbok  (bosh'bok) ,  the  bushbuck, 
^  a  name  given  to  several 
African  species  of  antelope.  See  Bush- 
buck. 

Boschvark  tbe  . bush: 

hog  or  bushpig  of 
Africa  (Choiropotamus  Africdnus),  one 
of  the  swine  family,  about  5  feet  long, 
and  with  very  large  and  strong  tusks. 
The  Kaffirs  esteem  its  flesh  as  a  luxury, 
and  its  tusks,  arranged  on  a  piece  of 
string  and  tied  round  the  neck,  are  con¬ 
sidered  great  ornaments. 

"Rrkc'pnbAl  (bos'ko-bel),  a  locality  in 
u  Shropshire,  rem  a  r  k  a  b  1  e 

historically  as  the  hiding  place  of 
Charles  II  for  some  days  after  the 


Boscovieh 


Bossuet 


battle  of  Worcester,  Sept.  3,  1651.  At 
one  time  he  was  compelled  to  conceal 
himself  among  the  branches  of  an  oak  in 
Boseobel  Wood,  where  it  is  related  that 
he  conld  actually  see  the  men  who  were 
in  pursuit  of  him  and  hear  their  voices. 
The  ‘  royal  oak,’  which  now  stands  at 
Boseobel,  is  said  to  have  grown  from  an 
acorn  of  this  very  tree. 

Boscovieh  (bos'ko-vich),  Roger  Jo- 
seph,  an  astronomer  and 
geometrician,  born  at  Ragusa  in  1711 ; 
died  at  Milan  in  1787.  He  was  educated 
among  the  Jesuits,  and  entered  into  their 
order.  He  was  employed  by  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XIV  in  various  undertakings,  and  in 
1750-53  measured  a  degree  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States.  He 
afterwards  became  mathematical  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  whence, 
in  1770,  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  there 
erected  the  celebrated  observatory  at  the 
College  of  Brera. 

BoSlO  (bb'se‘o)>  Franqois  Joseph, 
Baron,  sculptor,  born  at  Mon¬ 
aco  in  1769 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1845.  He 
was  much  employed  by  Napoleon  and  by 
the  successive  Bourbon  and  Orleans  dy¬ 
nasties.  His  works  are  well  known  in 
France  and  Italy. 


Bosna-Serai,°.r  Serajevo  (boz'na-se'- 

7n,  se-ra-ya  vo),  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  Bosnia,  situated  on  the  Migliazza, 
570  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Constantinople.  It 
contains  a  serai  or  palace,  built  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  II,  to  which  the  city  owes  its 
name.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  with 
walls,  but  its  only  defense  now  is  a 
citadel,  built  on  a  rocky  height  at  a  short 
distance  east  from  the  town.  Bosna- 
Serai  is  the  chief  mart  in  the  province, 
the  center  of  the  commercial  relations 
between  Turkey,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  and 
South  Germany,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
a  considerable  trade,  with  various  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  estimated  at  41,173. 
Bosnia  (boz'ni-a)’  a  former  Turkish 
province  in  the  northwest  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  adjudged  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878)  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  for  an  undefined  future  period  by 
the  Austrian  government;  area  (includ¬ 
es  Herzegovina  and  Novi-bazar),  23,- 
5<0  square  miles  (of  which  Bosnia 
?r^e^0C9uPies  16,000),  with  (1901) 
1,591,036  inhabitants,  mostly  of  Slavo¬ 
nian  origin  and  speaking  the  Serbian  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  these,  all  but  about  one-seventh 
belonged  to  Bosnia.  They  are  partly 
Mohammedans,  partly  Roman  and  Greek 
Catholics.  The  country  is  level  towards 
the  north,  in  the  south  mountainous. 
Its  chief  rivers  are  the  Save,  the  Verbas, 
the  Bosna,  Rama,  and  Drina.  About 
halt  the  area  is  covered  with  forests. 


Tillage  is  carried  on  in  the  valleys  and 
low  grounds ;  maize,  wheat,  barley,  rye,* 
buckwheat,  hemp,  tobacco,  etc.,  being 
grown.  Fruits  are  produced  in  abun¬ 
dance.  Sheep,  goats,  and  swine  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  minerals  include  coal,  which 
is  worked  in  several  places,  manganese, 
antimony,  iron,  etc.  Among  the  manu¬ 
factures  are  iron  goods,  arms,  leather, 
linens  and  woolens.  Bosnia  had  been 
subject  to  Turkey  from  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century  till  1875,  when  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  led  to  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877-78.  It  was 
annexed,  with  Herzegovina,  by  Austria, 
Oct.  6,  1908,  Turkey,  after  a  strong  pro¬ 
test,  acquiescing  and  accepting  $10,500,- 
000  for  her  rights. 


Bn^nnrn^  (bos'po-rus),  or  Bospiio- 
EUgj  the  stra.t>  19  mileg 
long,  joining  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora,  called  also  the  Strait 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  defended  by  a 
series  of  strong  forts ;  and  by  agreement 
of  the  European  powers  no  ship  of  war 
belonging  to  any  nation  can  pass  the 
Bosporus  without  the  permission  of  Tur¬ 
key.  Over  this  channel  (about  3000  feet 
wide)  Darius  constructed  a  bridge  of 
boats  on  his  Scythian  expedition.  (See 
Constantinople.)  The  Cimmerian  Bos¬ 
porus  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  strait  that  leads  from  the  Black 
Sea  into  the  Sea  of  Azov.  There  was 
also  anciently  a  kingdom  of  the  name 
of  Bosporus,  so  called  from  this  strait, 
on  both  sides  of  which  it  was  situated. 
BOSS  in  architecture,  an  ornament 
9  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the 
ribs  or  groins  in 
vaulted  or  flat 
roofs ;  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  richly 
sculptured  with 
armorial  bearings 
or  other  devices. 

Bossuet  (.b°s- 

u  -  a), 

Jacques  Benigne, 
an  ill  u  s  t  r  i  o  u  s  Boss— Wells  Cathedral. 
French  preacher 

?5^the<2logian’  was  born  in  1627 ;  died  in 
1*94^  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered 
the  College  of  Navarre,  where  he  studied 
Greek  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  read  the 
ancient  classics,  and  investigated  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  In  1652  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  made  a  canon  of 
Metz,  where  his  piety,  acquirements,  and 

fi°qSe.gained  him  a  great  reputation. 

?-e  was  appointed  preceptor  to 
the  Dauphin  and  in  1681  he  was  raised 
see  of  Meaux.  He  drew  up  the 
Potions  adopted  by  the  as¬ 
sembly  of  French  clergy,  which  secured 
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Bostanji 


Boston 


the  freedom  of  the  Gallican  church 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  pope.  In 
his  latter  years  he  opposed  quietism,  and 
prosecuted  Madame  Guyon ;  and  when 
his  old  friend  Fenelon  defended  her  he 
caused  him  to  be  exiled.  He  was  un¬ 
rivaled  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  greatly 
distinguished  for  his  strength  and  acu¬ 
men  as  a  controversialist.  The  great 
occupation  of  his  life  was  controversy 
with  the  Protestants. 


is  234  miles  n.  e.  of  New  York.  It  has 
a  capacious  harbor,  covering  75  sq.  miles, 
protected  from  storms  by  a  great  number 
of  islands,  on  several  of  which  are  forti¬ 
fications.  The  scenery  is  varied  and 
picturesque,  the  site  partly  consisting  of 
peninsulas  and  East  Boston  being  on  an 
island.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow 
and  irregular  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
town,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are 
many  fine,  spacious  streets.  There  has 


View  in  the  Bosporus. 


Bostan'ii  (Turk.,  from  bostan,  a 
J  garden),  a  class  of  men  in 
Turkey,  originally  the  sultan’s  gardeners, 
but  now  also  employed  in  several  ways 
about  his  person,  as  mounting  guard  at 
the  seraglio,  rowing  his  barge,  etc.,  and 
likewise  in  attending  the  officers  of  the 
royal  household. 


Boston  (bos'tun).  a  borough  and  sea¬ 
port  of  England,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  on  the  Witham,  about  5  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  name  stands  for 
Botolph’s  town,  St.  Botolph  having 
founded  a  monastery  here  about  the  year 
650.  The  trade  is  increasing  through 
the  improvement  of  the  accommodation 
for  shipping.  The  town  contains  some 
fine  buildings,  the  parish  church  being  a 
very  large  and  handsome  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture,  with  a  tower  nearly  300  feet  high. 
Ropes,  sails,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  are  made.  Pop.  (1911)  16,679. 
Boston  *ke  capital  of  Massachusetts 
?  and  the  largest  city  in  New 
England,  lies  on  Massachusetts  Bay.  at 
the  mouth  of  Charles  River.  By  rail  it 


been  developed  a  splendid  system  of  parks 
and  connecting  boulevards,  containing 
2308  acres  of  picturesque  territory,  with 
ponds,  streams,  drives  and  walks,  the 
whole  costing  over  $16,000,000.  Among 
the  principal  buildings  are  the  state- 
house  ;  the  county  courthouse ;  the  post- 
office ;  Faneuil  Hall  (from  Peter  Faneuil 
who  presented  it  to  the  city  in  1742), 
famous  historically  as  the  meeting  place 
of  the  revolutionary  patriots  ;  the  city  hall 
or  old  statehouse,  now  used  as  public  of¬ 
fices  ;  the  splendid  granite  custom  house, 
of  Grecian  architecture  ;  public  halls,  thea¬ 
ters,  etc.  Harvard  University,  situated 
at  Cambridge,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  Boston  suburb,  was  founded  in  1638. 
It  has  a  large  and  very  valuable  library. 
The  medical  branch  of  this  institution  is 
in  Boston.  The .  Boston  Athenaeum  has 
two  large  buildings — one  containing  a 
library,  and  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  for  public  lectures,  and  other  rooms 
for  scientific  purposes.  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity,  founded  principally  by  Isaac  Rich, 
and  incorporated  in  1869,  consists  of  the 
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college  of  liberal  arts ;  college  of  music ; 
college  of  agriculture  ;  school  of  theology ; 
school  of  laws ;  school  of  medicine  and 
the  school  of  all  sciences.  It  is  as  open 
to  women  as  to  men ;  average  number 
of  students,  1500.  The  Boston  Conserv¬ 


atory  of  Music  is  the  largest  in  the 
country.  A  prominent  feature  in  Boston 
is  the  number  of  good  libraries.  Besides 
those  connected  with  the  universities  is 
the  Public  Library,  occupying  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  building  and  containing  more  than 
800,000  volumes,  the  State  Library  and 
others.  Boston  carries  on  an  extensive 
home  and  foreign  trade,  and  is  also 
largely  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  It  is  an 
important  steamship  and  railroad  center, 
numerous  lines  converging  on  the  city, 
and  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  street 
travel  an  elevated  railway  and  an  in¬ 
tricate  system  of  subways  have  been  con¬ 
structed.  Many  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  of 
boots  and  shoes.  The  first  American 
newspaper  was  set  up  here  in  1704. 
The  book  trade  of  the  city  is  important, 
and  some  of  the  periodicals  are  exten¬ 
sively  circulated.  Boston  was  founded  in 
1630  by  English  emigrants,  and  received 
its  name  from  Boston  in  Lincolnshire, 
whence  several  of  the  settlers  had  come. 
Notwithstanding  its  increasing  size  and 
importance,  the  affairs  of  Boston  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  were  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  townspeople  assembled  in 


‘  town  meeting.’  In  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  it  played  an  important  part. 
It  was  here  that  the  opposition  to  the 
British  measures  of  colonial  taxation 
were  strongest.  The  defiance  reached  its 
height  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed, 
the  Tea  Act  being  defied 
by  the  throwing  of  three 
cargoes  of  tea  into  the 
harbor.  Here  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought, 
June  17,  1775.  Pop.  670,- 
585.  In  addition  are  a 
number  of  populous  sub¬ 
urbs,  some  of  them  closely 
connecting  with  the  city, 
there  being  about  thirty 
cities  and  towns  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  the 
statehouse.  If  these  were 
incorporated  into  what  is 
often  called  greater  Bos¬ 
ton,  its  population  would 
considerably  exceed  a  mil¬ 
lion.  In  this  region  is  an 
outer  park  system  of  9276 
acres  of  forest,  seashore 
and  river  bank,  with  12 
miles  of  boulevard. 

■Rnstmi  Thomas  a 
.DUblUIl,  Scottish  divine, 

born  at  Dunse  in  1677 ; 
died  in  1732.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  received  license  to 
preach  in  1697,  and  in  1707  was  appointed 
to  the  parish  of  Ettrick  in  Selkirkshire, 
where  he  remained  all  his  life.  Besides 
engaging  hotly  in  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
troversies  of  his  time,  Boston  published  a 
volume  of  sermons,  several  theological 
treatises,  and  his  two  well-known  works, 
The  Groolc  in  the  Lot  and  Human  Nature 
in  its  Fourfold  State. 

"Rncwpll  (boz'wel),  James,  the  friend 

jJUbweii  and  biographer  of  Dr.  John_ 

son,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Auchin- 
leck,  one  of  the  supreme  judges  of  Scot¬ 
land.  He  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1740, 
and  died  at  London  in  1795.  He  was 
educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge, 
became  a  member  of  the  Scottish  bar, 
but  never  devoted  himself  with  earnest¬ 
ness  to  his  profession.  In  1763  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Johnson — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  he  himself  calls  the  most 
important  event  of  his  life.  He  after¬ 
wards  visited  Voltaire  at  Ferney,  Rous¬ 
seau  at  Neufchatel,  and  Paoli  in  Corsica, 
with  whom  he  became  intimate.  In  1768, 
when  Corsica  attracted  so  much  atten¬ 
tion,  he  published  his  account  of  Corsica, 
with  Memoirs  of  Paoli.  In  1785  he  set¬ 
tled  at  London,  and  was  called  to  the 


WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON 

The  principal  business  street  of  Boston,  named  in  honor  of  General  Washington  when  the  Continental  troops  occupied  the  city  in  1776,  after  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  British  forces.  On  this  thoroughfare  are  located  many  of  the  largest  business  houses,  finest  theaters,  and  the  great  newspaper  offices- 

The  daily  traffic  is  enormous. 
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English  bar.  Being  on  terms  of  the  clos¬ 
est  intimacy  with  Johnson,  he  at  all  times 
diligently  noted  and  recorded  his  sayings, 
opinions,  and  actions,  for  future  use  in 
his  contemplated  biography.  In  1773  he 
accompanied  him  on  a  tour  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides,  and  he 
published  an  account  of  the  excursion 
after  their  return.  His  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  biog¬ 
raphy  in  the  language,  was  published  in 
1791.  His  son  Alexander,  born  in  1775, 
created  a  baronet  in  1821,  killed  in  a  duel 
in  1822,  excelled  as  a  writer  of  Scotch 
humorous  songs,  and  was  also  a  literary 
antiquary  of  no  inconsiderable  erudition. 

Bnswpllia  (boz-wel'i-a),  a  genus  of 
Duswciiid  baisamic  plants  belonging 

to  the  myrrh  family  (Amyridacese) ,  sev¬ 
eral  species  of  which  furnish  the  frank¬ 
incense  of  commerce,  more  generally 
knowrn  as  olibanum.  Indian  olibanum  is 
got  from  Boswellia  thurifera,  a  large 
timber  tree  found  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  India. 

"Rnoiwnrtli  (boz'wurth),  a  small  town 
^oswortn  in  the  C0l/nty  of  Leicester, 

England,  about  3  miles  from  which  is 
Bosworth  Field,  where  was  fought,  in 
1485,  the  battle  between  Richard  III  and 
Henry  VII.  This  battle,  in  which 
Richard  lost  his  life,  put  a  period  to  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  Bosworth  gives 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county. 
'RnQixrnrtTi  Joseph,  an  English  philol- 
,  ogist,  born  in  Derbyshire 
in  1790 ;  died  in  1876.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1814,  and  after  filling  sev¬ 
eral  livings  in  England  was  British  chap¬ 
lain  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  for 
twelve  years.  He  devoted  much  time  to 
researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cog¬ 
nate  dialects,  the  result  of  his  studies  ap¬ 
pearing  from  time  to  time.  His  chief 
works  are  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar ; 
Dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language ; 
and  Compendious  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng¬ 
lish  Dictionary.  In  1857  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  Water  Shelford, 
Buckingham,  and  next  year  was  appointed 
Rawlinson  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Oxford.  In  1867  he  gave  $50,000  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  professorship  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Cambridge. 

Bot,  Bott.  See  Botfly. 

Botan'ic  Gardens,  establishments  in 

’  which  plants 
from  all  climates  are  cultivated  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  science  of 
botany,  and  also  for  introducing  and 
diffusing  useful  or  beautiful  plants  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Until  modern 
times  their  sole  design  was  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  medicinal  plants.  In  America  the 


principal  botanic  gardens  are  those  of 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
and  Cambridge.  In  Britain  the  chief 
botanic  gardens  are  those  of  Kew  (which 
see),  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  On  the 
European  continent  the  chief  are  the 
Jar  din  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  founded  in 
1634 ;  and  those  of  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Florence,  etc. 

"Rntnnv  (bot'a-ni;  Gr.  botane,  herb, 
uuiany  plant)>  or  Phytology  (Gr. 

phyton ,  plant,  and  logos  discourse),  is 
the  science  which  treats  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Plants  may  be  studied  from  several 
different  points  of  view.  The  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  general  form  and  structure, 
and  the  comparison  of  these  in  the  various 
groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
constitutes  vegetable  morphology.  Anat¬ 
omy  and  histology  treat  respectively  of 
the  bulkier  and  the  more  minute  internal 
structure  of  the  parts,  and  physiology  of 
their  functions.  Systematic  botany  con¬ 
siders  the  arrangement  of  plants  in  groups 
and  subgroups  according  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  resemblance  between 
them.  Geographical  botany  tells  of  their 
distribution  on  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
strives  to  account  for  the  facts  observed, 
while  palccobotany  bears  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  distribution  in  the  successive 
geological  strata  which  make  up  the 
earth’s  crust.  Economic  botany  com¬ 
prises  the  study  of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  as  regards  their  use 
to  man. 

The  simplest  plants  are  very  minute, 
and  can  only  be  studied  by  use  of  the 
compound  microscope.  A  little  rain¬ 
water  which  has  been  standing  some  time 
when  thus  examined  is  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  roundish  green  objects,  each 
of  which  is  an  individual  plant,  consist¬ 
ing  of  one  cell  only,  with  an  external 
limiting  membrane  or  cell-wall  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  known  as  cellulose,  within  which 
is  granular,  viscid  protoplasm.  The 
protoplasm  is  permeated  by  a  green 
coloring  matter,  chlorophyll,  and  em¬ 
bedded  in  it  is  an  oval,  more  solid-looking 
body,  the  nucleus.  Protococcus,  as  this 
little  plant  is  called,  though  so  simple,  is 
yet  able,  by  virtue  of  the  living  proto¬ 
plasm,  to  take  up  food  from  the  water 
around  it ;  to  digest  that  food  and  form 
more  cellulose  and  protoplasm  so  as  to 
increase  in  size ;  and,  finally,  to  produce 
new  individuals,  more  Protococci.  If  we 
imagine  Protococcus  to  elongate  consider¬ 
ably  and  be  repeatedly  divided  across  by 
cell-walls,  we  get  a  row  or  filament  of 
cells,  a  very  common  form  among  the  low 
orders  of  plants :  the  masses  of  green 
threads  seen  floating  in  ditches  in  the 
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spring  and  summer  consist  of  such  a 
filamentous  plant  called  Spirogyra.  Or 
we  may  have  a  single  flat  sheet  of  cells, 
as  in  the  delicate  green  seaweed  XJlva. 
Increased  complexity  of  structure  is  ex¬ 
emplified  in  many  of  the  ordinary  sea¬ 
weeds,  the  stalk  and  more  or  less  flat¬ 
tened  expansions  of  which  are  several  to 
many  cells  thick,  the  external  cell-layers 
differing  somewhat  in  structure  from  the 
internal.  But  we  cannot  distinguish  in 
any  of  these  between  a  stem,  leaf,  or 
root,  as  we  can,  for  instance,  in  the  more 
highly  differentiated  fern.  Plants  in 
which  such  a  distinction  cannot  be 
drawn  are  called  Thallophytes,  and  their 
whole  body  a  thallus.  Thallophytes  can 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  Algw  and 
Fungi.  The  former  are  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  the  green  coloring  matter 
chlorophyll,  which  is  of  vital  importance 
in  the  physiology  of  the  plant ;  some¬ 
times  the  green  color  is  obscured  by  the 
presence  of  a  brown  or  red  compound,  as 
in  the  brown  and  red  seaweed.  The 
Fungi  contain  no  chlorophyll,  and  also 
differ  in  being  composed  not  of  expan¬ 
sions  or  masses  of  cells  like  the  algae, 
but  of  numbers  of  delicate  interlacing 
tubes  or  hyphce,  often  forming,  as  in  the 
mushroom,  quite  large  and  complicated 
structures.  Lichens  are  an  interesting 
class  between  Algae  and  Fungi,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  built  up  of  an  alga  and  a 
fungus,  which  live  together  and  are 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other. 

Going  a  step  higher  we  reach  the 
Mosses,  where,  for  the  first  time,  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  clear  differentiation  of  the 
part  of  the  plant  above  ground  into  a 
stem  and  leaves  borne  upon  it.  The  stem 
is  attached  to  the  soil  by  delicate  color¬ 
less  hairs — root-hairs.  Its  structure  is, 
however,  very  simple,  and  the  leaves  are 
merely  thin  plates  of  cells.  Rising  still 
higher  to  the  fern-like  plants,  including 
Equisetums  (Horsetails)  and  Ly copods 
(Clubmosses),  we  notice  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  in  complexity,  both  of  external 
form  and  internal  structure.  The  leaves 
are  large,  often  much  branched,  the 
stem  stout  and  firm,  while  instead  of 
the  few  simple  hairs  which  was  all  the 
indication  of  a  root-system  to  be  found  in 
the  moss,  there  are  well-developed  true 
roots.  Microscopical  examination  of  sec¬ 
tions  of  stem,  leaf,  or  root  reveals  great 
differences  in  structure  between  various 
groups  of  cells ;  there  is,  in  fact,  marked 
differentiation  of  tissues.  A  tissue  is  a 
layer,  row,  or  group  of  cells  which  have 
all  undergone  a  similar  development ;  by 
differentiation  of  tissues  we  mean  that 
various  layers,  rows,  or  groups  have 
developed  in  different  ways,  so  that  we 


can  make  out  and  mark  by  distinctive 
names  the  elements  of  which  a  stem  or 
leaf  is  built  up.  The  structure  of  thal¬ 
lophytes  and  mosses  is  very  simple,  but 
in  the  ferns,  besides  other  well-marked 
tissues,  we  meet  with  one  of  so  great 
importance  in  the  higher  plants  and  so 
constantly  present  that  it  is  used  as  a 
distinctive  characteristic  of  all  the  plants 
above  the  mosses.  Ferns  and  flowering 
plants  which  contain  this  vascular  tissue 
are  known  as  vascular  plants,  in  contrast 
to  the  thallophytes  and  mosses,  or 
cellular  plants,  where  it  is  not  found. 
Microscopical  examination  of  a  very 
thin  longitudinal  slice-  of  the  stem, 
root,  or  leaf-stalk  of  a  vascular  plant 
reveals  bundles  of  long  cells  running 
lengthwise,  the  walls  of  wfliich  are  not 
uniformly  thin,  as  in  the  cells  making  up 
the  groundwork  of  the  portion  examined, 
but  are  covered  with  curious  markings 
which  are  seen  to  represent  local  thicken¬ 
ings  of  the  walls,  thin  places,  or  pits, 
being  left  between  them.  These  cells, 
which  are  quite  empty,  are  the  wood 
cells ;  they  are  placed  end  to  end,  and 
when,  as  frequently  occurs,  the  end-walls 
separating  the  cavities  of  two  cells  become 
absorbed,  a  wood  vessel  is  formed.  Near 
the  elements  of  the  wood,  but  differing 
greatly  from  them  in  their  delicate,  un¬ 
changed  walls  and  thick,  viscid  contents, 
are  the  bast-vessels,  or  sieve-tubes,  so 
called  from  the  end-to-end  communication 
between  two  cells  being  established,  not 
by  absorption  of  the  whole  wall,  but  by 
its  perforation  at  numerous  spots,  form¬ 
ing  a  sieve,  or  cribriform,  arrangement. 
This  combination  of  wood  and  bast  ves¬ 
sels  forms  the  essential  part  of  what  is 
therefore  known  as  vascular  tissue. 

Phanerogams,  or  Flowering  Plants, 
represent  the  highest  group  of  nlants ; 
Seed-plants  would  be  a  better  name,  as 
their  main  distinction  from  those  already 
described  is  the  production  of  a  seed. 
The  much  greater  variety  in  form  and 
structure  seen  in  them  as  compared  with 
the  ferns  justifies  us  in  regarding  them 
as  the  highest  group  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes.  (1)  Those  in  which  the  seed 
is  developed  on  an  open  leaf,  termed  a 
carpel,  and  called  therefore  Gymnosperms 
(Gr.  gymnos,  naked,  and  sperma,  seed)  ; 
and  (2)  those  in  which  the  seed  is 
developed  in  a  closed  chamber,  formed 
by  the  folding  together  of  one  or  more 
carpels,  and  called  accordingly  Angio- 
sperms  (Gr.  angeion,  vessel).  To  the 
former  belong  the  Conifers — pines  and 
firs — and  Cycads;  to  the  latter  the  rest 
of  our  trees  and  the  enormous  number  of 
field  and  garden  plants  which  are  not 
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ferns  or  mosses.  Angiosperms  again  are 
subdivided  into  Monocotyledons ,  where 
the  embryo  or  young  plant  contained  in 
the  seed  has  only  one  primary  leaf ;  and 
Dicotyledons,  where  an  opposite  pair  of 
such  leaves  is  present.  Like  the  last 
group,  Phanerogams  are  differentiated 
into  a  shoot-portion  above  the  ground, 
consisting  of  a  stem  bearing  leaves,  and 
a  subterranean  root-portion.  Both  stem 
and  root  are  often  copiously  branched, 
so  that  one  individual  may  cover  a  large 
area  both  above  and  below  ground.  Stem, 
leaves,  and  roots  all  show  great  variety 
in  form  and  adaptation. 

The  embryo,  or  rudimentary  plant  con¬ 
tained  in  the  seed,  consists  of  a  very 
short  axis  or  stem,  bearing  one  (in 
Monocotyledons),  two  (in  Dicoty¬ 
ledons),  or  several  (in  many  Gymno- 
sperms)  primary  leaves,  the  cotyledons, 
above  which  it  terminates  in  a  little  bud 
or  plumule,  while  below  them  the  axis 
passes  into  the  primary  root  or  radicle. 
When  the  seed  germinates  the  radicle  is 
the  first  to  protrude  between  the  separat¬ 
ing  seed-coats,  and  growing  downwards 
fixes  itself  in  the  soil.  Then  the  plumule 
grows  out  accompanied  or  not,  as  the 
case  may  be,  by  the  cotyledons,  which 
have  hitherto  concealed  and  protected  it, 
and  by  a  rapid  growth  soon  develops  into 
a  stem  bearing  leaves.  The  stem  con¬ 
tinues  growing  in  length  at  its  apex 
throughout  the  life  of  the  plant ;  at  a 
short  distance  below  the  apex  growth  in 
length  ceases  ;  but  while  in  Gymnosperms 
and  Dicotyledons  it  also  continually  in¬ 
creases  in  thickness  through  its  whole 
length,  Monocotyledons  are  distinguished 
by  the  fact  that  when  once  the  stem  has 
been  formed  its  diameter  remains  un¬ 
changed.  The  same  rule  applies  to  the 
branches.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is 
found  in  the  internal  structure.  In  the 
Gymnosperm  and  Dicotyledon  a  trans¬ 
verse  section  in  a  very  young  stage  has 
the  following  appearance  :  Starting  from 
the  outside  we  have,  (1)  a  single  pro¬ 
tective  layer  of  cells  with  thick  external 
walls,  the  epidermis.  (2)  Inside  this, 
and  forming  what  is  called  the  cortex, 
are  a  number  of  thin-walled  cells  ar¬ 
ranged  like  bricks  in  a  wall,  or  touching 
only  at  their  rounded  edges,  and  leaving 
intercellular  spaces.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  where  there  is  no  dove-tailing  be¬ 
tween  the  cells,  is  called  parenchymatous. 
(3)  Within  the  cortex  a  ring  of  vascular 
bundles,  each  consisting  essentially  of  a 
little  group  of  bast-vessels  towards  the 
outside  and  wood-vessels  on  the  inside, 
separated  by  a  single  layer  of  cells,  the 
cambium-layer.  (4)  Within  the  ring  of 


bundles  the  pith,  of  parenchyma  like  the 
cortex,  and  united  to  it  by  strands  of 
similar  parenchymatous  cells  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  bundles  and  known  as  medul¬ 
lary  rays.  As  the  young  stem  grows, 
however,  the  spaces  between  the  bundles 
are  filled  up  by  development  of  .fresh 
bast,  cambium,  and  wood,  so  that  instead 
of  a  number  of  separate  bundles  there  is 
a  complete  vascular  ring.  The  cambium¬ 
ring  remains  in  active  growth  throughout 
the  whole  life  of  the  plant,  and  by  pro¬ 
ducing  new  bast  on  the  outside  and  wood 
on  the  inside  causes  continual  increase  in 
thickness.  The  epidermis,  which  would 
of  course  soon  give  way  beneath  the 
strain  of  the  growth  inside,  is  replaced 
as  a  protective  laver  by  the  bark,  de¬ 
velopment  of  which  keeps  pace  with  in¬ 
crease  in  diameter.  Now  in  the  young 
monocotyledonous  stem,  instead  of  a  few 
bundles  arranged  in  a  ring  separating 
pith  from  cortex,  a  great  number  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  internal 
parenchymatous  tissue,  so  that  we  can¬ 
not  distinguish  any  pith  at  all.  The 
bundles,  moreover,  have  no  cambium- 
layer,  so  that  when  once  formed  their 
development  is  complete,  and  there  is 
no  increase  in  thickness.  Stems,  which 
may  be  simple  or  branched,  are  either 
aerial  or  subterranean.  Aerial  forms  are  : 

(1)  Erect,  as  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  the 
more  slender  stems  of  most  herbaceous 
plants,  or  the  hollow  culms  of  grasses. 

(2)  Prostrate,  as  the  creeping  runners  of 
the  strawberry.  (3)  Climbing,  in  which 
case  they  may  either  twine  round  a 
support,  like  the  hop ;  or  hold  on  by 
means  of  prickles,  like  the  bramble ;  or 
more  usually  by  tendrils,  as  in  the  vine ; 
or,  finally,  by  root-fibers  given  off  from 
the  stem,  as  in  the  ivy.  Examples  of 
subterranean  stems  are:  (1)  the  rhizome, 
a  horizontal  stem  sending  forth  aerial 
shoots  from  its  upper  and  roots  from  its 
lower  surface;  (2)  the  tuber,  a  much- 
swollen  fleshy  stem,  like  the  potato,  the 
eyes  of  which  are  buds;  (3)  the  bulb, 
a  very  short  undeveloped  stem  with 
crowded,  overlapping  leaves,  as  the  on¬ 
ion. 

Branches  proceed  from  buds  which  are 
formed  in  the  autumn  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  that  is,  at  the  point  where 
the  leaf  or  leaf-stalk  is  joined  on  to  the 
stem ;  they  remain  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  grow  out  into  new  shoots  in 
the  spring. 

The  leaf  is  borne  on  the  stem ;  its  tis¬ 
sues,  epidermal,  cortical,  and  vascular, 
are  continuous  with  those  of  the  stem; 
but  it  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  its 
growth  is  limited,  it  soon  reaches  the 
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normal  size  and  stops  growing.  The 
places  where  leaves  come  off  from  the 
stem  are  called  nodes.  There  is  great 
variety  both  in  the  position  and  form  of 
leaves.  Their  position  is  said  to  be 
radical  when  they  are  all  borne  close 
together  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  as  in 
the  dandelion  ;  or  cauline,  when  they  are 
borne  on  the  upper  parts ;  in  the  latter 
case  they  may  have  a  whorled  arrange¬ 
ment,  where  several  come  off  at  the  same 
level  in  a  circle  round  the  stem,  as  in 
the  herb  Paris ;  or  opposite,  where  two 
stand  on  opposite  sides  at  each  node,  as 
in  the  gentians ;  or  alternate,  where  only 
one  comes  off  at  any  one  level.  The 
study  of  leaf  arrangement  is  known  as 
phyllotaxy.  A  leaf  may  be  stalked  or 
sessile ;  if  sessile,  the  blade  is  joined 
directly  on  to  the  stem.  The  stalk  is 
known  as  the  petiole,  the  flattened  ex¬ 
panded  blade  as  the  lamina.  The  leaf 
may  be  simple  or  compound.  A  simple 
leaf  cannot  be  divided  without  tearing 
the  lamina ;  while  a  compound  leaf  is 
made  up  of  independent  leaflets,  which 
may  come  off  from  the  same  point,  as  in 
the  horse-chestnut,  which  is  the  digitate 
form  ;  or  may  be  arranged  along  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  petiole,  as  in  the  ash, 
which  is  the  pinnate  form  of  a  compound 
leaf.  The  tissue  of  the  lamina  is 
traversed  by  vascular  bundles,  which  are 
continuous  through  the  petiole  with  those 
of  the  stem.  The  great  variety  of  their 
ramifications  is  the  cause  of  the  often 
very  characteristic  venation  of  the  leaves. 
Leaves  are  said  to  be  deciduous  when 
they  fall  annually,  as  they  do  in  the  most 
common  forest-trees ;  or  persistent  when 
they  last  longer,  as  in  the  firs,  laurels,  etc. 
Leaves  of  phanerogams  are  often  very 
much  modified  or  metamorphosed ;  thus 
the  spines  of  the  cactus  are  metamor¬ 
phosed  or  modified  leaves,  as  are  also 
several  forms  of  those  curious  leaf- 
growths  known  as  pitchers,  and  many 
tendrils,  such  as  those  of  the  pea  tribe. 
When  we  consider  the  flower  we  shall 
find  that  its  various  members  are  all 
more  or  less  modified  leaves. 

In  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  the 
primary  root  or  radicle  after  emerging 
from  the  seed  continues  to  grow  vigor¬ 
ously,  often  with  copious  lateral  branch¬ 
ing,  forming  an  extensive  root-system ; 
but  in  Monocotyledons  it  soon  perishes, 
and  its  place  is  taken  by  roots  developed 
from  the  base  of  the  stem ;  such  roots  are 
called  adventitious.  Adventitious  roots 
occur  also  in  Dicotyledons,  as  in  creeping 
stems  like  the  strawberry,  which  bears 
buds  at  intervals  from  which  new  shoots 
are  formed  and  roots  given  off.  The  cling¬ 
ing  roots  of  the  ivy  are  also  adventitious. 


There  are  many  forms  of  roots ;  some  are 
large  and  woody,  as  those  of  trees ;  others 
fibrous,  as  in  grasses ;  or  they  may  be 
greatly  swollen,  forming  the  fleshy,  glob¬ 
ose  root  of  the  turnip  or  the  conical  one 
of  the  carrot.  Such  fleshy  developments 
are  due  to  the  plant  storing  up  a  quantity 
of  reserve  food-material  in  the  first  year 
on  which  to  draw  in  the  second,  when  it 
will  want  to  expend  all  its  energy  in 
flowering  and  fruiting.  The  potato,  which 
is  a  swollen  stem,  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  mistletoe  and  other  parasites 
give  off  sucker-like  roots  which  penetrate 
into  the  tissues  of  their  host. 

As  to  their  reproduction,  plants  may 
be  asexual,  that  is,  not  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  two  distinct  (male  and 
female)  elements  to  produce  a  new  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  or  sexual,  when  two  such  ele¬ 
ments  are  necessary,  and  a  process  of  fer¬ 
tilization  takes  place  in  which  the  female 
cell  is  impregnated  by  one  or  more  male 
cells,  and  the  cell  resulting  from  the 
fusion  of  the  two  gives  rise  by  very  ex¬ 
tensive  growth  and  division  to  a  new  in¬ 
dividual.  In  the  very  lowest  plants, 
like  Protococcus,  only  asexual  reproduc¬ 
tion  is  known,  but  in  most  Thallophytes 
both  forms  occur.  In  the  asexual  method 
numbers  of  small  cells  called  spores  are 
produced  which  on  germination  give  rise 
to  a  plant  similar  to  that  which  bore 
them.  In  the  sexual  process  the  contents 
of  a  male  organ  escape  and  impregnate 
the  oosphere,  or  female  cell  contained  in 
the  female  organ.  The  fertilized  oosphere 
is  termed  an  oospore,  and  by  growth  and 
division  gives  rise  to  a  plant  like  that  on 
which  it  was  produced.  In  mosses  and 
fern-like  plants  both  sexual  and  asexual 
reproductions  occur;  but  here  the  history 
of  the  life  of  the  plant  is  divided  into 
two  stages,  one  in  which  it  exists  as 
an  asexual  individual,  another  in  which 
it  is  sexual.  In  the  fern,  for  instance, 
brown  marks  are  seen  on  the  back  of 
some  of  the  leaves,  these  are  little  cases 
containing  spores;  the  fern  as  we  know 
it  is  an  asexual  individual  producing 
spores.  The  spores  when  set  free  ger¬ 
minate  on  a  damp  surface  and  produce 
not  a  new  fern-plant,  but  a  tiny  green 
heart-shaped  cellular  expansion,  called  a 
prothallium,  attached  to  the  substratum 
by  delicate  root-hairs.  Microscopical  ex¬ 
amination  of  its  under  surface  reveals  the 
sexual  organs,  a  male  organ  producing 
motile  male  cells,  which  escape,  pass 
into  the  female  organ,  and  fertilize  the 
oosphere,  which  then  becomes  the  oospore. 
The  oospore  does  not  produce  a  new  pro¬ 
thallium,  but  a  fern-plant  like  the  one 
with  which  we  originally  started.  The 
cycle  is  thus  complete. 
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The  flower  of  a  seed-plant  is  a  shoot 
modified  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  A 
buttercup,  for  instance,  consists  of  a 
number  of  modified  leaves  borne  in  several 
whorls  on  the  somewhat  expanded  top  of 
the  stalk,  the  receptacle  or  thalamus. 
Dissection  of  the  flower  shows  (1)  An 
outer  whorl  of  five  green  leaves,  very  like 
ordinary  foliage  leaves ;  these  are  the 
sepals,  and  together  make  up  the  calyx. 
(21  An  inner  whorl  of  five  yellow  leaves, 
composing  the  corolla,  each  leaf  being  a 
petal.  (3)  More  or  less  protected  by  the 
petals  are  a  great  number  of  stamens , 
each  consisting  of  a  slender  stalk  or 
filament  capped  by  an  anther ,  a  little  case 
containing  the  dry  powdery  pollen.  The 
stamens  are  really  much-modified  leaves ; 
collectively  they  form  the  androecium. 
(4)  The  rest  of  the  re'ceptacle  right  up  to 
the  apex  is  also  covered  by  very  much 
modified  leaves,  the  carpels,  forming  the 
pistil  or  gyncecium.  Each  carpel  con¬ 
sists  of  a  basal  portion,  the  ovary,  in 
which  is  contained  an  ovule,  and  of  a 
terminal  beak-like  portion,  the  style.  The 
androecium  and  gyncecium,  being  the 
parts  directly  concerned  in  reproduction, 
are  distinguished,  as  the  essential  organs 
of  the  flower,  from  the  calyx  and  corolla, 
which  are  only  indirectly  so  concerned, 
though  of  great  importance  in  the  process. 
The  ovule  contained  in  the  ovary  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  spore  produced  by  the  fern, 
but  instead  of  escaping,  and  producing  an 
independent  sexual  individual  it  remains 
in  the  ovary,  where  processes  go  on  within 
it  corresponding  to  those  resulting  in  the 
formation  of  the  free  and  independent 
prothallium  of  the  fern,  and  finally  an 
oosphere  is  produced.  Pollen  from  the 
stamen  of  the  same  or  another  plant  has 
meanwhile  been  brought  on  to  the  special 
receptive  portion  of  the  style  known  as 
the  stigma,  where  it  protrudes  a  long  tube 
which  reaches  right  down  through  the 
style  to  the  ovule.  This  tube  represents 
the  male  element ;  it  comes  into  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  oosphere  and  fertilizes  it. 
The  oosphere  then  becomes  an  oospore, 
which  by  growth  and  division  forms  the 
embryo  or  new  plant,  while  still  included 
in  the  coats  of  the  ovule.  The  ovule  thus 
becomes  the  seed,  which  ultimately  leaves 
the  mother  plant,  bearing  with  it  the  em¬ 
bryo. 

In  the  buttercup  the  members  of  each 
whorl  of  leaves  composing  the  flower 
spring  from  the  receptacle  quite  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  and  of  those  of 
adjoining  whorls.  In  many  flowers,  how¬ 
ever,  cohesion  takes  place  between  the 
similar  members  of  a  whorl ;  thus  the 
petals  frequently  cohere  to  a  greater  or 
less  distance  from  their  base,  and  two 


great  divisions  of  the  Dicotyledons  de¬ 
pend  on  this  condition,  namely,  Poly- 
petalce,  where  the  petals  are  free,  as  in 
the  buttercup  and  poppy :  and  Gamopet- 
alce,  with  more  or  less  coherent  petals,  as 
in  the  bluebell  and  primrose.  Similarly 
the  gyncecium,  instead  of  being  composed 
of  free  carpels  as  in  the  buttercup,  the 
apocarpous  condition,  may  be  formed  by 
the  cohesion  of  several  carpels  into  a  one 
to  several  chambered  compound  ovary,  as 
in  the  snapdragon,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
syncarpous.  Adhesion  also  occurs  between 
members  of  different  whorls ;  thus  the 
stamens  are  frequently  inserted  on  the 
base  of  the  petals,  so  that  if  we  pull  off 
a  petal  a  stamen  comes  with  it;  and  some¬ 
times,  as  in  orchids,  the  androecium  and 
gynoecium  are  adherent.  If  the  other 
floral  whorls  are  inserted  on  the  recep¬ 
tacle  beneath  the  pistil  they  are  said  to 
be  hypogynous  and  the  pistil  superior,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  poppy  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  the  fuchsia,  they  spring  from 
the  top  of  the  ovary,  they  are  said  to  be 
epigynous  and  the  pistil  inferior. 

An  important  characteristic  is  the  fruit, 
which  is  the  result  of  fertilization  on  the 
ovary.  While  the  changes  are  going  on 
by  which  the  ovule  becomes  the  seed  the 
ovary  also  grows,  often  enormously,  and 
forms  the  pericarp,  which  surrounds  and 
protects  the  seed  or  seeds.  The  pericarp 
consists  of  an  outer  layer  or  epicarp,  a 
middle  layer  or  mesocarp,  and  an  inner 
or  endocarp.  The  outer  usually  forms  the 
skin  of  the  fruit ;  the  two  others  may  be 
succulent  as  in  the  berry,  or  the  mesocarp 
only  may  be  succulent  and  the  endocarp 
hard  and  stony  as  in  the  plum.  Besides 
the  embryo  the  seed,  contains  a  store  of 
food-material  on  which  the  young  plant 
feeds  during  the  first  stages  of  its  growth. 
This  consists  of  albuminous,  starchy,  or 
fatty  matter.  In  what  are  called  albumi¬ 
nous  seeds,  as  those  of  palms,  the  seed 
is  chiefly  composed  of  food-material  in 
which  is  embedded  a  small  embryo  ;  the 
edible  part  of  a  cocoanut  is  the  albumi¬ 
nous  reserve  material.  In  other  seeds, 
like  the  bean,  the  fleshy  cotyledons  have 
already  absorbed  this  food-material  into 
themselves,  and  the  seedling  draws  on  its 
own  cotyledons  for  support ;  these  seeds 
are  known  as  exalbuminous. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  ovule 
might  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  the 
same  flower  or  from  another  plant ;  ex¬ 
periment  has  shown  that  the  latter  pro¬ 
duces  better  results,  both  as  regards  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  of  seed,  and  the  vigor. of 
the  seedlings.  That  is,  cross-fertilization 
is  preferable  to  self-fertilization,  and  the 
various,  often  extremely  curious,  shapes 
of  a  flower  and  its  parts  are  mainly  for 
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the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  former  and 
preventing  the  latter. 

Many  flowers  contain  both  stamens  and 
pistil,  these  are  termed  bisexual  or  her¬ 
maphrodite  ( $ )  ;  while  others  contain 
stamens .  o*  pistil  only,  and  are  said  to 
be  unisexual.  When  both  male  (c?) 
and  female  (?)  flowers  occur  on  the 
same  plant  the  species  is  monoecious ,  like 
the  hazel;  while  it  is  dioecious  if* the  sepa¬ 
rate  sexes  ai^  borne  on  different  individ¬ 
uals,  as  is  the  case  in  the  hop. 

Plants  which,  like  the  sunflower,  pass 
through  all  the  stages  from  germination 
to  production  of  fruit  and  seed  in  one 
season,  and  then  perish,  are  called 
annuals;  if  two  years  are  required,  as 
with  the  turnip  and  onion,  they  are  bien¬ 
nials;  while  perennials  last  several  to 
many  years,  during  which  they  may 
flower  and  seed  many  times. 

Physiology. — A  plant  is  built  up  chiefly 
of  four  elements :  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sulphur,  iron,  phosphorus  and  other 
mineral  matter.  Substances  containing 
these  must  therefore  form  the  food.  A 
green  plant  can  take  up  its  carbonaceous 
food  in  a  very  simple  form  by  means  of 
the  green  chlorophyll  contained  especially 
in  its  leaves.  This  absorbs  some  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  by  virtue  of  the  energy 
represented  by  the  light  so  absorbed  it 
can  obtain  the  carbon  from  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  present  in  the  atmosphere.  An 
animal,  having  no  chlorophyll,  has  to  use 
more  complex  carbon-containing  com¬ 
pounds  ;  in  fact,  those  which  have  already 
been  worked  up  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  other  items  of  the  food  are  obtained 
from  the  water  and  mineral  salts  in  tbe 
soil,  the  salts  being  brought  into  solu¬ 
tion  and  absorbed  with  large  quantities 
of  water  by  the  roots.  The  leaves  are 
the  laboratory  where  the  food  is  worked 
up  into  the  complex  compounds  which 
form  the  plant  substance,  and  to  raise  the 
crude  material  from  the  absorbing  roots 
to  the  leaves  there  is  an  upward  current 
of  liquid  through  the  stem.  This  is 
known  as  the  transpiration  current;  it 
travels  in  the  wood-cells.  A  much  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed  than  is 
required  as  food ;  this  is  got  rid  of  by 
transpiration,  that  is,  by  the  giving  off  of 
water-vapor  from  the  leaves.  This  is 
evident  if  a  plant  be  placed  under  a  glass 
shade  in  the  sunlight,  the  vapor  given 
off  becoming  condensed  on  the  glass. 
The  complex  compounds  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  are  returned  to  all  parts  of 
the  plant  where  growth,  or  storage  of  re¬ 
serve  material,  is  taking  place,  by  means 
of  the  other  constituent  of  the  vascular 
bundle,  the  bast  tissue. 


Fungi  and  a  few  seed-plants  contain 
no  chlorophyll  and  cannot  therefore  get 
their  carbonaceous  food  from  the  carbonie 
acid  gas  of  the  atmosphere,  but  have  to 
live  on  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  whence  they  are  termed  saprophytes 
(Greek  sapros,  rotten),  like  mushrooms, 
or  on  living  plants  or  animals,  when  they 
are  parasites;  such  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  diseases  in  these  organisms.  Plants, 
like  animals,  breathe ;  respiration  goes  on 
both  day  and  night,  and  is  represented 
by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  and 
the  return  of  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
atmosphere.  If  we  prevent  a  plant  from 
breathing,  that  is  keep  it  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  containing  no  free  oxygen,  it  will 
sooner  or  later  die. 

Systematic  Botany. — In  botany,  as  in 
zoology,  individuals  which  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other  form  collectively  a 
species.  Where  existing  differences  are 
considered  too  minute  to  constitute  differ¬ 
ence  of  species  the  set  of  individuals  in 
which  they  occur  ranks  as  a  variety  of 
the  species.  A  group  of  species  which, 
though  having  each  some  distinctive  pe¬ 
culiarity,  yet  on  the  whole  resemble  each 
other,  constitutes  a  genus.  Assemblages 
of  genera  agreeing  in  certain  marked 
characters  form  families  or  natural  orders. 
The  names  of  the  orders  are  generally 
formed  on  the  type  of  Rosacece,  the  rose 
order,  TJlmaceae,  the  elm  order,  etc. 
Classes,  such  as  Monocotyledons  and 
Dicotyledons,  contain  a  large  number  of 
natural  orders.  The  older  systems  of 
classification  were  based  largely  on  the 
uses  of  plants,  for  they  were  studied  sim¬ 
ply  from  a  medicinal  or  generally'  eco¬ 
nomic  point  of  view.  In  1682,  however, 
John  Ray  discovered  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons, 
and  published  an  arrangement  of  plants 
founded  on  their  structural  forms,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  characters  afforded  by  the 
seed  ;  this  formed  the  basis  of  the  natural 
system  of  classification,  one,  that  is, 
which  brings  together  those  genera  and 
families  which  a  careful  comparative 
study  of  the  whole  structure  and  develop¬ 
ment  shows  to  be  most  nearly  related. 
Linnaeus  did  not  recognize  Ray’s  great 
primary  divisions,  and  his  system  (1735) 
is  a  purely  artificial  one,  since  it  takes 
account  only  of  a  few  marked  characters 
afforded  by  one  or  two  sets  of  organs,  and 
does  not  propose  to  unite  plants  by  their 
natural  affinities.  He  divides  Phanero¬ 
gams  into  twenty-three  classes,  chiefly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  and  character  of 
the  stamens ;  each  class  is  subdivided  into 
orders  based  on  the  number  and  character 
of  the  styles.  Owing  to  the  exclusive  part 
played  by  the  sexual  organs,  this  arrange- 
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ment  is  known  as  the  sexual  system.  The 
great  value  of  Linnaeus’s  work  was  his 
careful  scientific  revision  and  adjustment 
of  all  the  known  genera,  and  his  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  binomial  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature,  in  which  every  species  has  a  dou¬ 
ble  name,  that  of  the  genus  to  which  it 
belongs  coming  first,  then  that  of  the 
species ;  thus  Beilis  perennis  L.  is  the 
daisy,  and  the  name  shows  that  the 
species  perennis  of  the  genus  Beilis  is  the 
plant  in  question.  The  L.  which  follows 
indicates  that  we  mean  the  plant  so  named 
by  Linnwus.  The  sexual  system  is  now 
only  of  historic  interest.  By  the  sagacity 
of  the  de  Jussieus  the  genera  of  Linnaeus 
were  more  or  less  naturally  grouped  un¬ 
der  Ray’s  primary  divisions;  and  by  the 
subsequent  labors  of  de  Candolle,  Robert 
Brown,  Lindley,  and  many  others  we 
have  attained  to  a  fairly  natural  system, 
according  to  the  latest  edition  of  which, 
the  Genera  Plantarum  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  all  our  great  collections  are  ar¬ 
ranged. 

The  Angiosperms  are  subdivided  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


Both  (bot),  John  and  Andrew,  two 
Flemish  painters,  born  about 
1610.  John  painted  landscapes,  Andrew 
filling  in  figures  in  so  careful  a  manner 
that  their  pictures  look  like  the  work  of 
one  hand.  Their  works-  are  in  great 
repute.  Andrew  was  drowned  at  Venice 
in  1650.  John  died  at  Utrecht  shortly 
after. 


Botha  (ko  tha),  Louis,  a  Boer  general, 
born  at  Greytown,  Natal,  in  1864. 
He  took  part  in  the  Kaffir  campaign,  be¬ 
came  a  prominent  member  of  the  Volks- 
vaad  at  Pretoria,  and  in  the  British-Boer 
war  of  1899-1902  defeated  the  British 
at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  and  after  the 
death  of  General  Joubert  succeeded  him 
in  command  of  the  Boer  forces.  After 
the  reorganization  of  the  country  as  a 
British  colony,  he  became  active  in  politi¬ 
cal  affairs,  and  on  the  formation  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  federation  in  1910 
he  was  made  prime  minister  in  the  new 
government. 


Bothie  (both'i  ;  Gael.  6 othag,  a  cot),  a 
house,  usually  of  one  room,  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  number  of  work- 


Class  I.  Monocotyledons.  Contains  thirty-four  natural  orders  arranged  in  seven  series. 

/^Series  1. — Thalamiflorae. — Stamens  inserted  on  the  thala- 


Class  II.  Dicotyledons. 

Subclass  1.— Polypetalae  .< 
(petals  free) 


mus.  Contains  thirty-three  natural  orders. 

2. — Disciflorse.— Thalamus  expanded  within  the 

calyx  into  a  cuplike  disc  from  which  the 
stamens  spring.  Contains  twenty-two  natu¬ 
ral  orders. 

3. — Calyciflorse.— Stamens  epigynous,  or  inserted 

on  the  edge  of  the  cuplike  receptacle. 
Contains  twenty-seven  natural  orders. 


2‘  (petals’ united).  f  Contains  forty-five  natural  orders. 
3'~(petafs  absent).  }  Contains  thirty-six  natural  orders. 


Botany  Bay,  aWabS,  iasoNZiJ°t 

Captain  Cook  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  new  plants  collected  in  its 
vicinity.  .  The  English  penal  settlement, 
founded  in  1788,  and  popularly  known  as 
Botany  Bay,  was  established  on  Port 
Jackson,  some  miles  to  the  northward, 
near  where  Sydney  now  stands. 

Botany  Bay  Oak, 

suarina.  See  Beef-wood. 

Botany  Bay  Resin.  ®ee . 


Botargo 


(bo-tar'go),  a  relish  made  of 
the  salted  roe  of  the  mullet 


or  tunny,  used  on  the  Mediterranean 
coasts. 


Rota  urns  (bo-taw'rus),  the  bittern 

JDUtd/UI  U.O  genug  of  b.rdg 

Botfly  Bottfly,  a  fly  (such  as 
CEstrus  equi)  the  maggots  of 
which  are  developed  from  the  egg  in 
the  intestines  of  horses  or  under  the 
skins  of  oxen  ;  a  gadfly. 


people  engaged  in  the  same  employment ; 
especially,  a  house  of  this  kind  in  parts 
of  Scotland,  in  which  a  number  of  un¬ 
married  male  or  female  farm  servants  or 
laborers  are  lodged  in  connection  with  a 
farm.  Bothies  are  most  common  in  the 
northeast  of  Scotland,  and  are  chiefly 
for  the  accommodation  of  unmarried  male 
farm  servants  engaged  on  the  larger 
farms,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  to  do  their 
cooking  and  keep  the  bothie  in  order  for 
themselves.  The  bothie  system  has  often 
been  condemned. 


Bothnia  (both'ni-a),  Gulf  of,  the 

northern  part  of  the  Baltic 

Sea,  which  separates  Sweden  from  Fin¬ 

land.  Length  about  450  miles,  breadth 
90  to  130,  depth  from  20  to  50  fathoms, 
Its  water  is  but  slightly  salt,  and  it 
freezes  in  the  winter,  so  as  to  be  passed 
by  sledges  and  carriages. 

Bothriocephalus  (both  -  rUo-*seph'a- 

*  lus),  a  genus  of 

segmented  worms  belong  to  the  tapeworm 
family,  one  species  of  which  (B.  latus) 


Bothwell 


Bottger 


is  found  in  the  intestines  of  man  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ger¬ 
many,  etc.,  but  rarely  elsewhere.  B.  lotus 
is  the  largest  tapeworm  infesting  the 
human  body.  It  may  be  25  feet  long 
and  has  3000  or  4000  segments.  The 
segments  are  10  to  12  millimeters  broad 
by  5  to  8  long.  The  head  has  two  deep 
sucking  furrows  arranged  longitudinally. 
Its  eggs  are  oval,  brownish,  and  develop 
in  fresh  water  into  ciliated,  freely  mov- 

(both'wel),  a  village  of  Lan¬ 
arkshire,  Scotland,  on  the 
Clyde,  8  miles  east  of  Glasgow.  Here  is 
Bothwell  Bridge,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  1679  between  the  Scottish 
Covenanters  and  the  royal  forces  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  in 
which  the  former  were  totally  routed. 
Near  by  are  the  fine  ruins  of  Bothwell 
Castle,  once  a  stronghold  of  the  Doug¬ 
lases. 


ing  spheres. 

Bothwell 


■Rntli  'wpI  1  James  Hepburn,  Earl  of, 

-DU  111  well,  known  in  Scottish  history 
by  his  marriage  to  Queen  Mary,  was  born 
about  1526.  One  of  the  greatest  nobles 
of  Scotland,  he  lived  an  active  and  evil 
life,  three  years  of  it  being  spent  in  cap¬ 
tivity  or  exile.  After  the  marriage  of 
Mary  to  Darnley  and  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  the  queen’s  favorite,  by  Darnley, 
the  next  event  was  the  murder  of  Darnley 
in  which  it  is  believed  that  Bothwell  was 
deeply  concerned,  and  that  he  was  even 
supported  in  the  act  by  the  queen.  He 
was  charged  with  the  crime  and  tried,  but, 
appearing  along  with  4000  followers,  was 
readily  acquitted.  He  was  now  in  high 
favor  with  the  queen,  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  her  consent  he  seized  her  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  carrying  her  a  prisoner  to 
Dunbar  Castle  prevailed  upon  her  to 
marry  him  after  he  had  divorced  his  own 
wife.  But  by  this  time  the  mind  of  the 
nation  was  roused  on  the  subject  of  Both- 
well’s  character  and  actions.  A  confed¬ 
eracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  in  a 
short  time  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Bothwell  had  been  forced  to 
flee  to  Denmark,  where  he  died  in  1576. 

BotOClldOS  (bo-to-cu'dos),  a  Brazilian 
race  of  savages  who  live 
70-90  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in  the  vir¬ 
gin  forests  of  the  coast  range.  They  re¬ 
ceive  their  name  from  the  custom  which 
they  have  of  cutting  a  slit  in  their 
under  lip,  and  in  the  lobes  of  their  ears, 
and  inserting  in  these,  by  way  of  orna¬ 
ment,  pieces  of  wood  shaped  like  the  bung 
of  a  barrel  (Portug,  botoque) .  They  are 
very  skillful  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  and 
live  chiefly  by  hunting.  They  number 
only  a  few  thousands,  and  are  decreasing. 


"Rnt-ncTipni  (bo-to-sha'ni),  a  town  of 
-DOlOSnani  Roumania)  in  the  north  of 

Moldavia.  Pop.  32,193. 

"Rn-frpp  the  Ficus  religiosa ,  pipal,  or 
.DU  L  ec,  sacre(j  fig-tree  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  venerated  by  the  Buddhists  and 
planted  near  their  temples.  One  speci¬ 
men  at  Anuradhapoora  in  Ceylon  is  said 
to  have  been  planted  before  200  B.c. 
It  was  greatly  shattered  by  a  storm  in 
1887. 


Botrychium 


(bo-trik'i-um) ,  a  genus 
of  ferns,  of  which  B. 
Virginicum,  the  largest  species,  is  a  native 
of  North  America,  New  Zealand,  the 
Himalayas,  etc. 

■Rntrvti<;  (bo-tri'tis),  a  genus  of  fungi, 
sectjon  Hyphomycetes,  con¬ 


taining  a  number  of  plants  known  as 
moulds  and  mildews,  some  of  them  having 
the  habit  of  growing  in  the  tissues  of 
living  vegetables,  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  destructive.  The  decay  of  the 
leaves  and  stem  in  the  potato  disease  is 
due  to  B.  infestans ;  but  whether  this 
plant  is  the  origin  of  the  disease  seems 
doubtful.  The  plants  of  the  genus  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mycelium  of  interwoven  threads. 
Botta  (bot'ta)>  Carlo  Giuseppe,  an 
u  eminent  Italian  historian,  born 
at  San  Giorgio,  Piedmont,  about  1768; 
died  in  Paris  in  1837.  Studying  medicine, 
he  was  in  1797  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
French  army  in  Italy  and  in  1803  was 
elected  to  the  legislative  body  of  France. 
His  works  comprise  a  History  of  the  War 
of  American  Independence ;  History  of 
Italy  from  1789  to  1814,  a  very  able 
work ;  A  History  of  the  Nations  of  Italy 
from  Constantine  to  Napoleon ,  etc. 
Botta  PAUL  Emile,  a  French  traveler 
-  and  archaelogist,  born  about 
1800.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  French 
consul  at  Alexandria.  He  undertook  a 
journey  to  Arabia  in  1837,  described  in 
his  Relation  d'un  Voyage  dans  V Yemen. 
He  discovered  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Nineveh  in  1843  while  acting  as  consular 
agent  for  the  French  government  at 
Mosul.  As  a  result  of  his  investigations 
he  published  two  important  works — one 
on  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the  Assyrians 
( Memoire  de  VEcriture  Cuneiforme  As- 
syrienne ),  and  the  other  upon  the 
monuments  of  Nineveh  ( Monuments  de 
Ninive ,  five  vols.  folio,  with  drawings  by 
Flandin,  Paris,  1846-50),  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  work  of  great  splendor,  and 
makes  an  era  in  Assyrian  antiquities. 
He  earned  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
open  the  rich  mine  of  Assyrian  sculptures. 
He  died  in  1870. 


Bottler  or  Bottiger  (beut'ger,  beu'ti- 
&  ,ger),  Johann  Friedrich,  a 


Botticelli 


Bouches-du-Rlione 


German  alchemist,  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  Meissen  porcelain,  was  born  in 
1682.  His  search  for  the  philosopher’s 
stone  or  secret  of  making  gold  led  him 
into  many  difficulties.  At  last  he  found 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  where  the 
elector  erected  a  laboratory  for  him,  and 
forced  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  resulting  in  the 
invention  associated  with  his  name.  He 
died  in  1719. 

Botticelli  (bot-te-chei'is)  SA?fD,P° 

(for  Alessandro) ,  an  Italian 
painter  of  the  Florentine  school,  born  in 
1447 ;  died  in  1515.  Working  at  first  in 
the  shop  of  the  goldsmith  Botticello,  from 
whom  he  takes  his  name,  he  showed  such 
talent  that  he  was  removed  to  the  studio 
of  the  distinguished  painter  Fra  Lippo 
Lippi.  From  this  master  he  took  the  fire 
and  passion  of  his  style,  and  added  a  fine 
fantasy  and  delicacy  of  his  own.  He 
painted  flowers,  especially  roses,  with 
incomparable  skill.  In  his  later  years 
Botticelli  became  an  ardent  disciple  of 
Savonarola,  and  is  said  by  Vasari  to  have 
neglected  his  painting  for  the  study  of 
mystical  theology. 

BottiS’er  (beu'ti-ger),  Karl  August, 
v  o  a  German  archaeologist,  born 


in  1760 ;  died  in  1835.  After  studying  at 
Leipzig,  he  became  director  of  the  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Weimar,  and  it  was  here  that, 
while  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Wieland,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  he  began  his  literary  career.  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  chief  inspector  of 
the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  Dresden, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  Among  his  most  important 
works  are :  Sabina,  oder  Morgenscenen 
einer  reichen  Romerin  (Sabina,  or  Morn¬ 
ing  Scenes  of  a  Wealthy  Roman  Lady)  ; 
Griechische  V asengemalde  (Paintings 
on  Greek  Vases)  ;  Ideen  zur  Archceologie 
der  Malerei  (‘Thoughts  on  the  Archaeol¬ 
ogy  of  Painting’). 

Bottle  (bot'l),  a  vessel  of  moderate  or 
small  size,  and  with  a  neck,  for 
holding  liquor.  By  the  ancients  they 
were  made  of  skins  or  leather ;  they  are 
now  chiefly  made  of  glass  or  earthenware. 
The  common  black  bottles  of  the  cheapest 
kind  are  formed  of  the  most  ordinary 
materials,  sand  with  lime,  and  sometimes 
clay  and  alkaline  ashes  of  any  kind,  such 
as  kelp,  barilla,  or  even  wood  ashes. 
This  glass  is  strong,  hard,  and  less 
subject  to  corrosion  by  acids  than  flint- 
glass. 


Bottleflower.  See  Bluebottle . 


Bnftlpp’mird  a  kind  of  gourd,  genus 
.Domeguuiu,  Lagenaria^  the  dried 

fruits  of  which,  when  the  pulp  is  re- 
9—2 


moved,  are  used  in  warm  countries  for 
holding  liquids. 


Bottlenose,  5  ^ind  of,whale-  of  the 

*  dolphin  family,  genus 
Hyperoodon,  20  to  28  feet  long,  with  a 
beaked  snout  and  a  dorsal  fin,  a  native  of 
northern  seas.  The  caaing  whale  is  also 
called  bottlenose. 

Bottletree  {Delabechea rupestris),  a 
tree  of  Northeastern  Aus¬ 
tralia,  order  Sterculiacese,  with  a  stem 
that  bulges  out  into  a  huge,  rounded  mass. 


Bottletree  ( Delabechea  rupestris). 


It  abounds  in  a  nutritious  mucilaginous 
substance. 


Bottomry 


(bot'um-ri),  is  a  contract  by 
which  a  ship  is  pledged  by 


the  owner  or  master  for  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  for  repairs  to  enable  her  to  complete 
her  voyage.  The  freight  and  even  the 
cargo  may  be  pledged  as  well  as  the  ship. 
The  conditions  of  such  a  contract  usually 
are  that  the  debt  is  repayable  only  if 
the  ship  arrives  at  her  destination.  As 
the  lender  thus  runs  the  risk  of  her  loss, 
he  is  entitled  to  a  high  premium  or  inter¬ 
est  on  the  money  lent.  The  latest  bot¬ 
tomry  bond  takes  precedence  of  all  pre¬ 
vious  ones. 


"Rn+r7Gri  (bot'zen),  or  Bozen,  an  old 
jduiz-cii  town  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 

well  built,  at  the  junction  of  roads  from 
Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  which 
makes  it  an  important  forwarding  station 
and  the  busiest  town  in  the  Tyrol.  It 
has  silk  and  cotton  manufactures,  tanner¬ 
ies,  dye-works,  and  largely-attended  an¬ 
nual  fairs.  Pop.  13,632. 

Bouches-du-Rhone  ^  MoulSi'^oi 

the  Rhone’),  a  dep.  in  the  s.  of  France, 
in  ancient  Provence.  Chief  town,  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Area,  2026  sq.  miles,  of  which 
about  one-half  is  under  cultivation.  The 
Rhone  is  the  principal  river.  The  climate 
is  generally  very  warm ;  but  the  dep.  is 
liable  to  the  mistral,  a  cold  and  violent 
N.  e.  wind  from  the  Cevennes  ranges. 


Boucicault 


Bouguereau 


Much  of  the  soil  is  unfruitful,  but  the 
fine  climate  makes  the  cultivation  of  figs, 
olives,  nuts,  almonds,  etc.,  very  successful. 
The  manufactures  are  principally  soap, 
brandy,  olive-oil,  chemicals,  vinegar,  scent, 
leather,  glass,  etc.  The  fisheries  are 
numerous  and  productive.  Pop.  765,918. 

■Rmininsmlt  (bo'si-ko),  Dion,  dramatic 
.DOUCltdUll  autbor  and  actor,  born  at 

Dublin,  Dec.  20,  1822,  and  educated  partly 
at  London  University.  He  was  intended 
for  an  architect,  but  the  success  of  a 
comedy,  the  well-known  London  Assur¬ 
ance,  which  he  wrote  when  only  nineteen 
years  old,  determined  him  for  a  career  in 
connection  with  the  stage.  Boucicault 
being  a  remarkably  facile  writer,  in  a  few 
years  had  produced  quite  a  lengthy  list 
of  pieces,  both  in  comedy  and  melodrama, 
and  all  more  or  less  successful.  We  may 
mention  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts, 
Love  in  a  Maze,  Used  Up,  and  The  Corsi¬ 
can  Brothers.  In  1853  he  went  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  he  was  scarcely  less  popular 
than  in  England.  On  his  return  in  1860 
he  produced  a  new  style  of  drama,  dealing 
largely  in  sensation,  but  with  more  heart 
in  it  than  his  earlier  work.  The  Colleen 
Baton  and  Arrah-na-Pogue  are  the  best 
examples.  Indeed,  Mr.  Boucicault’s  best 
work  was  seen  in  these  pictures  of  Irish 
life  and  manners.  His  dramatic  pieces 
are  said  to  number  upwards  of  150.  He 
died  Sept.  18,  1890. 

"Rmirlnir  (bo'dwar),  a  small  room,  ele- 
JJULU.U  gantly  fitted  up,  destined  for 
retirement  (from  Fr.  bonder .  to  pout,  to 
be  sulky).  The  boudoir  is  the  peculiar 
property  of  the  lady,  where  only  her  most 
intimate  friends  are  admitted. 

■Rmrfflpr*!  or  Bouflers  (bo-flar), 
-Duunicia,  Louis  Francois,  Due  de, 

Marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  generals  of  his  age,  was  born  in 
1644 ;  died  in  1711.  He  learned  the  art 
of  war  under  such  renowned  generals  as 
Cond6,  Turenne,  and  Catinat.  His  de¬ 
fense  of  Namur  against  King  William  of 
England  and  of  Lille  against  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  are  famous,  and  he  conducted  the 
retreat  of  the  French  at  Malplaquet  with 
such  admirable  skill  as  quite  to  cover  the 
appearance  of  defeat. 

Bougainville  (bb-gan-vel) ,  Louis  An- 
&  toine  de,  a  famous 


French  navigator,  born  at  Paris  in  1729. 
At  first  a  lawyer,  he  afterwards  entered 
the  army  and  fought  bravely  in  Canada 
under  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  and  it 
was  principally  due  to  his  exertions,  in 
1758,  that  a  body  of  5000  French  with¬ 
stood  successfully  a  British  army  of 
16,000  men  at  Ticonderoga.  After  the 
battle  of  September  13,  1759,  in  which 
Montcalm  was  killed  and  the  fate  of  the 


colony  decided,  -Bougainville  returned  to 
France,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
campaign  of  1761  in  Germany.  After  the 
peace  he  entered  the  navy,  and  became 
a  distinguished  naval  officer.  In  1763  he 
undertook  the  command  of  a  colonizing 
expedition  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  but 
as  the  Spaniards  had  a  prior  claim  the 
project  was  abandoned.  Bougainville 
then  made  a  voyage  round  the  world, 
which  enriched  geography  with  a  number 
of  new  discoveries.  In  the  American  war 
of  independence  he  distinguished  himself 
at  sea,  but  withdrew  from  the  service 
after  the  Revolution,  and  died  in  1811. 

Bougainville  Island  (asneeisfabn°dvei)n 

the  Pacific  Ocean  belonging  to  the  Solo¬ 
mon  group  (area,  4000  sq.  miles),  and 
under  German  protection.  It  is  separated 
from  Choiseul  Island  by  Bougainville 
Strait. 

Bought  Oil  (bow't°n )  >  an  English 
.ouugiiiuii  painter>  born  about  1830. 

died  in  1905.  He  resided  for  a  time  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  in  1859  returned  to 
England.  Among  his  best  paintings  are 
Lalce  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  The  Scarlet 
Letter,  The  Return  of  the  Mayflower, 
Coming  through  the  Rye,  Passing  into 
the  Shade. 

BoUgicS  (ho-zhez;  the  French  word  for 
®  tapers),  in  surgery  applied  to 
certain  smooth  cylindrical  rods  which  are 
introduced  into  the  canals  of  the  human 
body  in  order  to  widen  them,  or  more 
rarely  to  apply  medicaments  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  part  in  the  interior  of  the  body.  They 
are  distinguished  from  catheters  by  being 
quite  solid.  They  are  made  sometimes  of 
linen  dipped  in  wax  and  then  rolled  up, 
sometimes  of  a  kind  of  plaster  and  linen, 
also  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha,  or  of 
metal,  such  as  lead,  silver,  or  German 
silver. 

Bouguer  (bb‘£a),  Pierre,  a  French 
&  .  mathematician  and  astrono¬ 

mer,  born  in  1698.  He  was  associated 
with  Godin  and  La  Condamine  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  South  American  equatorial 
regions  to  measure  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  the  meridian.  The  main  burden  of  the 
task  fell  upon  Bouguer,  who  performed  it 
with  great  ability,  and  published  the  re¬ 
sults  in  his  Theorie  de  la  Figure  de  la 
Terre.  _  He  also  invented  the  heliometer, 
and  his  researches  upon  light  laid  the 
foundation  of  photometry.  He  died  in 
1758. 

Bouguereau  <bbs-r5)>  Adolphe 

&  Guillaume,  born  at  La 

Rochelle,  France,  in  1825 ;  •  died  at  Paris 
in  1905.  On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in 
business  in  Bordeaux,  where  he  at  the 
same  time  studied  art  under  M.  Alaux, 


Bouillon 


Bounty 


and  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  won  first 
prize.  Then  he  became  a  pupil  of  M. 
Picot  in  Paris,  and  in  1854  won  the  Ro¬ 
man  prize.  He  had  already  become 
prominent  in  the  f)cole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
and  soon  advanced  to  high  rank  in  his 
profession,  eventually  becoming  President 
of  the  Society  of  Artists,  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  artists  of  the  century. 

Bouillon  G°dTbey-  See  Godfrey  of 

)  Rnuillnn. 


Boulanger 


(bb-l&p-zha) ,  Georges  Er- 


French  general,  born  at  Rennes  in  1837. 
He  served  ably  in  the  Franco-German 
war  and  in  1886  was  made  minister  of 
war.  His  free  criticism  of  the  authorities 
and  general  insubordination  caused  his 
arrest  and  dismissal  from  the  army,  but 
his  following  was  strong  and  he  was 
elected  deputy.  ‘  Boulangism  ’  grew  so 
formidable  that  the  authorities  prosecuted 
him  in  1889.  He  fled  from  the  country, 
was  condemned  in  his  absence  and  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  in  Brussels  in  1891. 
Boulder  (border),  a  rounded  water- 
u  worn  stone  of  some  size  ;  in 
geology  applied  to  ice-worn  and  partially 
smoothed  blocks  of  large  size  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  or  embedded  in  clays 
and  gravels,  generally  differing  in  com¬ 
position  from  the  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  a 
fact  which  proves  that  they  must  have 
been  transported  from  a  distance,  prob¬ 
ably  by  ice.  When  lying  on  the  surface 
they  are  known  as  erratic  blocks.  The 
boulder-clay  in  which  these  blocks  are 
found  belongs  to  the  post-tertiary  or  qua¬ 
ternary  period.  It  occurs  in  many  local¬ 
ities,  consists  of  a  compact  clay,  often 
with  thin  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  inter¬ 
spersed,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  de¬ 
posited  from  icebergs  and  glaciers  in  the 
last  glacial  period. 

'Rrmldpr  a  city  and  railroad  center, 
DUUiuc  9  county  seat  of  Boulder  Co., 
Colorado,  28  miles  n.  w.  of  Denver. 
Coal,  iron,  and  gold  mines  abound,  and 
the  city  has  extensive  smelting  works. 
Here  is  the  State  University  of  Colorado. 
Pop.  9539. 

■Rnnlfward  (bSl-'v&r,  bo'le-vard),  a 
puuicvcuu  word  formerly  appiied  t0 

the  ramparts  of  a  fortified  town,  but  when 
these  were  leveled,  and  the  whole  planted 
with  trees  and  laid  out  as  promenades, 
the  name  boulevard  was  still  retained. 
Modern  usage  applies  it  also  to  many 
streets  which  are  broad  and  planted  with 
trees,  although  they  were  not  originally 
ramparts.  The  most  famous  boulevards 
are  those  of  Paris.  See  Paris. 
"RmilnPTlP  (bo-lon-ye  or  bo-lon),  or 
BouloGnE_sub_Mer>  a  fort¬ 
ified  seaport  of  France,  dep.  Pas  de  Calais, 


at  the  mouth  of  the  Liane.  It  consists  of 
the  upper  and  lower  town.  The  former  is 
surrounded  with  lofty  walls,  and  has  well- 
planted  ramparts ;  the  latter,  which  is  the 
business  part  of  the  town,  has  straight 
and  well-built  streets,  and  is  semi-English 
in  character  and  language.  In  the  castle, 
which  dates  from  1231,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  imprisoned  in  1840.  Boulogne  has 
manufactories  of  soap,  earthenware,  linen 
and  woolen  cloths ;  wines,  coal,  corn, 
butter,  fish,  linen  and  woolen  stuffs,  etc., 
are  the  articles  of  export.  Steamboats 
run  daily  between  this  place  and  Eng¬ 
land,  crossing  over  in  two  or  three  hours. 
Napoleon,  after  deepening  and  fortifying 
the  harbor,  encamped  180,000  men  here 
with  the  intention  of  invading  Britain  at 
a  favorable  moment ;  but,  upon  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  hostilities  with  Austria,  1805, 
they  were  called  to  other  places.  Pop. 
49,636,  about  a  tenth  being  English. 

Boulogne,  “Ee;  See  Bois  ie 

Boulogne-sur-Seine,  f,ran*c0ewn  de£ 

Seine,  southwest  of  Paris,  of  which  it 
is  a  suburb.  It  is  from  this  place  that 
the  celebrated  Bois  de  Boulogne  gets  its 
name.  Pop.  49,412. 

Boultoil  (bol'ton),  Matthew,  a  cele- 
1  brated  mechanician,  was  born 
at  Birmingham  in  1728;  died  there  in 
1809.  He  engaged  in  business  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  hardware,  and  invented  and 
brought  to  great  perfection  inlaid  steel 
buckles,  buttons,  watch-chains,  etc.  In 
1762  he  added  to  his  premises  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Soho,  a  barren  heath  near 
Birmingham,  where  he  established  an  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactory  and  school  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  The  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine  at  Soho  led  to  a  connection 
between  Boulton  and  James  Watt,  who 
became  partners  in  trade  in  1769. 

Bounty  (.boun'd)’  in  P°litical  economy, 
J  is  a  reward  or  premium  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  a  particular 
species  of  trade  or  production,  the  idea 
being  that  the  development  of  such  trade 
or  production  will  be  of  national  benefit. 
In  Britain  the  idea  of  the  inefficacy  of 
bounties  to  sustain  or  develop  commerce 
or  manufactures  is  in  general  pretty  well 
established,  the  usual  argument  being 
that  it  is  nothing  less  than  taxing  the 
general  community  in  order  to  encourage 
individuals  to  engage  in  businesses  which, 
in  the  existing  state  of  markets  and  com¬ 
petition,  it  would  be  better  to  let  alone. 
Hence  the  British  government  has  long 
given  up  the  system  of  bounties,  except  in 
such  peculiar  cases  as  the  subsidies 
granted  for  carrying  the  oceanic  mails. — 
The  same  name  is  given  to  a  premium 


Bourbaki 


Bourbon 


offered  by  government  to  induce  men  to 
enlist  in  the  public  service,  especially  to 
the  sum  of  money  given  in  some  states  to 
recruits  in  the  army  and  navy. 
■Rnurholn*  (bor-ba-ke),  a  French  general 
jdu  ui  ucuvi  Greek  descent,  born  at 

Pau  in  1816.  He  entered  the  zouave 
corps  as  sublieutenant  in  1836,  served 
with  great  distinction  in  Africa  and  in 
the  Crimea,  became  a  brigadier  in  1854 
and  a  division  general  in  1857.  He  com- 
Franco-German  war,  and  after  his  troops 
manded  the  army  of  the  East  in  the 
were  driven  over  the  Swiss  frontier  and 
interned  there,  he  shot  himself.  He  re¬ 
covered  from  the  wound,  however,  and 
was  made  soon  after  military  governor  of 
Lyons,  and  later  on  took  command  of  the 
14tli  corps,  resigning  in  1879.  He  died 
in  1897. 

Bonquetin  <b8'ke-tin)-  See  Ibex- 

"Rnnrhnn  (bor-bon),  an  ancient  French 
JJU  ui  UUII  famiiy  whic*h  has  given  three 

dynasties  to  Europe,  the  Bourbons  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Naples.  The  first 
of  the  line  known  in  history  is  Adhemar, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century, 
was  lord  of  the  Bourbonnais  (now  the 
dep.  of  Allier).  The  power  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  family  increased  steadily 
through  a  long  series  of  Archambaulds  of 
Bourbon  till  in  1272  Beatrix,  daughter  of 
Agnes  of  Bourbon  and  John  of  Burgundy, 
married  Robert,  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX  of 
France,  and  thus  connected  the  Bour¬ 
bons  with  the  royal  line  of  the  Capets. 
Their  son  Louis  had  the  barony  converted 
into  a  dukedom  and  became  the  first  Due 
de  Bourbon.  Two  branches  took  their 
origin  from  the  two  sons  of  this  Louis, 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  died  in  1341.  The 
elder  line  was  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  which  became  extinct  at  the  death  of 
the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1527,  in  the 
assault  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  younger 
was  that  of  the  Counts  of  La  Marche, 
afterwards  Counts  and  Dukes  of  VendSme. 
From  these  descended  Anthony  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  Duke  of  Vendome,  who  by  marriage 
acquired  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and 
whose  son  Henry  of  Navarre  became 
Henry  IV  of  France.  Anthony’s  younger 
brother,  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,  was  the 
founder  of  the  line  of  Conde.  There  were, 
therefore,  two  chief  branches  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons — the  royal  and  that  of  Conde.  The 
royal  branch  was  divided  by  the  two  sons 
of  Louis  VIII,  the  chief  of  whom,  Louis 
XIV,  continued  the  chief  branch,  whilst 
Philip,  the  younger  son,  founded  the 
house  of  Orleans  as  the  first  duke  of  that 
name.  The  kings  of  the  elder  French 
royal  line  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were 
as  follows :  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  XIV, 


XV,  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII,  and  Charles 
X.  The  last  sovereigns  of  this  line,  Louis 

XVI,  Louis  XVIII,  and  Charles  X 
(Louis  XVII,  son  of  Louis  XVI  never 
obtained  the  crown),  were  brothers,  all 
of  them  being  grandsons  of  Louis  XV. 
Louis  XVIII  had  no  children,  but 
Charles  X  had  two  sons,  viz.,  Louis 
Antoine  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Angoiileme, 
who  was  dauphin  till  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  died  without  issue  in  1844,  and 
Charles  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Berry,  who 
died,  14th  Feb.,  1820,  of  a  wound  given 
him  by  a  political  fanatic.  The  Duke  of 
Berry  had  two  children:  (1)  Louise 
Marie  Th6r&se,  called  Mademoiselle 
d’ Artois ;  and  (2)  Henri  Charles  Fer¬ 
dinand  Marie  Dieudonne,  born  in  1820, 
and  at  first  called  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  but 
afterwards  Count  de  Chambord,  who 
was  looked  upon  by  his  party  until  his 
death  (in  1883)  as  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

The  branch  of  the  Bourbons  known  as 
the  house  of  Orleans  was  raised  to  the 
throne  of  France  by  the  revolution  of 
1830,  and  deprived  of  it  by  that  of  1848. 
It  derives  its  origin  from  Duke  Philip  I 
of  Orleans  (died  1701),  second  son  of 
Louis  XIII,  and  only  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  A  regular  succession  of  princes 
leads  us  to  the  notorious  Egalite  Orleans, 
who  in  1793  died  on  the  scaffold,  and 
whose  son  Louis  Philippe  was  king  of 
France  from  1830  to  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

The  Spanish  Bourbon  dynasty  origi¬ 
nated  when  in  1700  Louis  XIV  placed  his 
grandson  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  on  the 
Spanish  throne,  who  became  Philip  V  of 
Spain.  From  him  descends  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Spanish  throne,  Al- 
phonso  XIII,  born  in  1886. 

The  royal  line  of  Naples,  or  the  Two 
Sicilies,  took  its  rise  when  in  1735  Don 
Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V  of 
Spain,  obtained  the  crown  of  Sicily  and 
Naples  (then  attached  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy),  and  reigned  as  Charles  III. 
In  1759,  however,  he  succeeded  his 
brother  Ferdinand  VI  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  when  he  transferred  the  Two 
Sicilies  to  his  third  son  Fernando  (Fer¬ 
dinand  IV),  on  the  express  condition  that 
this  crown  should  not  be  again  united 
with  Spain.  Ferdinand  IV  had  to  leave 
Naples  in  1806 ;  but  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  he  again  became  king  of  both 
Sicilies  under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I, 
and  the  succession  remained  to  his  de¬ 
scendants  till  1860,  when  Naples  was  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Bourbon  Charles,  Duke  of.  or  Con- 
’  STABLE  OF  BOURBON,  Son  of 
Gilbert,  Count  of  Montpensier,  was  born 


Bourbon 


Bourges 


in  1489,  and  by  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  elder  Bourbon  line  ac¬ 
quired  immense  estates.  He  received 
from  Francis  I,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year 
of  his  age,  the  title  of  Constable,  and 
in  the  war  in  Italy  rendered  important 
services  by  the  victory  of  Marignano  and 
the  capture  of  Milan.  After  occupying 
for  years  the  position  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  and  highly  honored  subject  in  the 
realm  he  suddenly  fell  into  disgrace,  from 
what  cause  is  not  clearly  known.  But  it 
is  certain  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court 
party,  headed  by  the  king’s  mother  and 
the  Duke  of  Alengon,  were  threatening 
to  deprive  him  both  of  honors  and  estates. 
The  Constable,  embittered  by  this  return 
for  his  services,  entered  into  treasonable 
negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
V  and  the  King  of  England  (Henry 
VIII),  and  eventually  fled  from  France 
to  put  his  sword  at  the  service  of  the 
former.  He  was  received  with  honor  by 
Charles,  who  knew  his  ability,  and  being 
made  general  of  a  division  of  the  imperial 
army,  contributed  greatly  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  defeat  of  Francis  at  Pavia. 
But  Bourbon  found  that  Charles  V.  was 
readier  to  make  promises  to  him  than  to 
fulfil  them,  and  he  returned  disappointed 
and  desperate  to  the  command  of  his 
army  in  Italy,  an  army  nominally  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  emperor,  but  composed  mostly 
of  mercenaries,  adventurers,  and  des¬ 
peradoes  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
Supplies  falling  short,  and  •  the  emperor 
refusing  to  grant  him  more,  the  Con¬ 
stable  formed  the  daring  resolve  of  lead¬ 
ing  his  soldiers  to  Rome  and  paying  them 
with  the  plunder  of  the  Eternal  City. 
On  May  6,  1527,  his  troops  took  Rome 
by  storm,  and  the  sacking  and  plunder¬ 
ing  continued  for  months.  But  Bourbon 
himself  was  shot  at  the  head  of  his 
soldiers  in  scaling  the  walls. 

Bourboil,  Isle  of.  See  Reunion. 


■Rrmv'hnn  a  name  often  given  to  whis- 
UUUiUUli,  ky  in  the  United  States. 

■Rnnrhnrmais  (bor-bon-a),  a  former 
J30UIUUimctI&  province  of  France, 

with  the  title  first  of  a  county,  and  af¬ 
terwards  of  a  duchy,  lying  between  Niv- 
ernais,  Berry,  and  Burgundy,  and  now 
forming  the  department  of  the  Allier. 
See  Bourlon. 

■Rrmrhoil-Vendpp  (bor-bon-van-da), 
uouroon  venuee  Napol£on  _  Ven¬ 
dee,  a  French  town,  now  La  Roche- 
sur-Yon. 

■Rmirolripr  (bor'chi-er) ,  John,  Lord 
I30UICIUCI  Berbers.  See  Berners. 

"Rnnrrlfllrmp  (bor-da-lo) ,  Louis,  one  of 

isouraaioue  the  great  church  orators 

of  France,  was  born  at  Bourges  in  1632, 


and  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  be¬ 
coming  teacher  of  rhetoric,  philosophy, 
and  morals  in  the  Jesuit  college  of  his 
native  place.  In  1669  he  entered  the 
pulpit,  and  he  preached  for  a  series  of 
years  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  with 
great  success.  The  lofty  and  dignified 
eloquence  with  which  he  assailed  the  vices 
of  contemporary  society  brought  him  fame 
even  at  a  time  when  Paris  was  ablaze 
with  the  feasts  of  Versailles,  the  glory  of 
Turenne’s  victories,  and  the  masterpieces 
of  Corneille  and  Racine.  After  the  repeal 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (1686)  he  was 
sent  to  Languedoc  in  order  to  convert  the 
Protestants,  a  task  in  which  he  was  not 
unsuccessful.  His  sermons  are  amongst 
the  classics  of  France.  He  died  in  1704. 

Bourdon  (bdr'don),  a  bass  stop  in  an 
nuuiuou  organ  or  harmonium  having 

a  droning  quality  of  tone. 

Bon vo*  (borg) ,  or  Bourg-en-Bresse,  a 
■1JUUA&  town  of  Eastern  France,  capital 
of  the  dep.  of  Ain,  well  built,  w’ith  a  hand¬ 
some  parish  church,  public  library, 
museum,  monuments  to  Bichat,  Joubert, 
and  Edgar  Quinet,  and  near  the  town 
the  beautiful  Gothic  church  of  Brou,  built 
in  the  early  16th  century ;  some  manu¬ 
factures  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 


(1906)  13,916. 

Bourgelat  (b8rzh-la)  Claude  creator 
0f  the  art  of  veterinary 
surgery  in  France,  born  in  1712 ;  died  in 
1779.  He  established  the  first  veterinary 
school  in  his  native  town  in  1762,  and 
his  works  on  the  art  furnished  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  veterinary  instruction. 
■Rnnrcrpniq  (bur-Jo'  or  bur-jois),  a  size 
■°uulo CUAE>  printing  type  larger  than 
brevier  and  smaller  than  long  primer, 
used  in  books  and  newspapers. 

Bourgeoisie  <b8rah-wi-z§),  a  name 

&  applied  to  a  certain  class 

of  population  in  France,  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  nobility  and  clergy  as  well  as 
to  the  working  classes.  It  thus  includes 
all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  nobility 
or  clergy  and  yet  occupy  an  independent 
position,  from  financiers  and  heads  of 
great  mercantile  establishments  at  the 
one  end  to  master  tradesmen  at  the  other. 
It  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the 
English  term  ‘  middle  classes.*  Etymo¬ 
logically  the  word  refers  to  the  old  class 
of  freemen  or  burgesses  residing  in 
towns. 


■Rnnrcrp«i  (borzh),  an  ancient  city  of 
®  France,  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  Cher,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Auron  and  YSvre,  124  miles  s.  of  Paris, 
formerly  surrounded  with  ramparts,  now 
laid  out  as  promenades.  It  has  crooked 
and  gloomy  streets,  and  houses  built  in 
the  old  style.  The  most  noteworthy 


Bourget 


Boutwell 


building  is  the  cathedral  (an  arch¬ 
bishop’s)  of  the  13tli  century,  and  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic  in 
France.  Bourges  is  a  military  center 
and  has  an  arsenal,  cannon-foundry,  etc., 
manufactures  of  cloth,  leather,  etc.  Pop. 
34,581. 

'Rrmro’pf  (bor-zha),  Paul,  a  French 
novelist,  born  at  Amiens  in 
1852.  His  literary  career  began  with  sev¬ 
eral  volumes  of  striking  verse  and  two 
volumes  of  Essais.  His  first  novel,  U Ir¬ 
reparable,  appeared  in  1884.  Many  others 
followed,  also  Sensations  d'ltalie,  and 
Outre  Mer,  a  work  of  travel  to  the  United 
States.  He  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy  in  1894. 

Hmmnnnt  (bor-mon),  Louis  Auguste 
Duuiiiiuni  VlCT0R  DE  Giiaisne,  Comte 

de,  Marshal  of  France,  born  in  1773 ; 
died  in  1846.  Entering  the  republican 
army,  he  distinguished  himself  under 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  a  general  of 
division.  After  the  restoration  he  readily 
took  service  with  the  new  dynasty,  and 
in  1830  commanded  the  troops  which  con¬ 
quered  Algiers,  a  success  which  gained 
for  him  the  marshal’s  baton.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  followed  the  ban¬ 
ished  Charles  X  into  exile,  but  later  re¬ 
tired  to  his  estate  in  Anjou,  where  he 
died. 

■RrmrYiA  (born),  Vincent,  an  English 
,DU  scholar,  born  in  1695 ;  died  in 

1747.  In  1721  after  graduating  as  M.A. 
at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  master  in 
Westminster  School,  wrhere  he  remained, 
so  far  as  is  known,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
He  is  one  of  the  few  who  have  attained 
a  kind  of  fame  for  writing  Latin  verse 
with  a  felicity  and  grace  which  might 
seem  to  rival  those  of  the  Roman  poets 
themselves.  His  poems  in  Latin,  which 
include  original  compositions  and  ver¬ 
sions  of  English  songs,  epitaphs,  etc., 
were  first  published  in  1734.  Cowper 
and  Lamb  translated  various  pieces  of  his. 

Bournemouth  (bbrn'muth  ),  a 

watermg-p  lace  in 
Hampshire,  having  one  of  the  best 
beaches  in  England.  It  has  a  fine  cli¬ 
mate  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  has 
greatly  increased  in  population  in  recent 
years.  Pop.  (1911)  78,677. 

Bournouse.  See  Burnoose. 

Bourrienne  (bo-re-an)  fauvelet  de, 

ah  rench  diplomatist,  was 
born  in  1769,  and  educated  along  with 
Bonaparte  at  the  school  of  Brienne, 
where  a  close  intimacy  sprang  up  be¬ 
tween  them.  Bourrienne  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  to  study  law  and  languages,  but 
returning  to  Paris  in  1792  renewed  his 
friendship  with  Napoleon,  from  whom  he 


obtained  various  appointments,  one  of 
them  that  of  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Hamburg.  His  character  suffered  from 
his  being  involved  in  several  dishonorable 
monetary  transactions,  yet  he  continued 
to  fill  high  state  offices  and  in  1814  was 
made  prefect  of  police.  On  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon  he  paid  his  court  to 
Louis  XVIII,  and  was  nominated  a 
minister  of  state.  The  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  and  the  loss  of  his  wealth 
affected  him  so  much  that  he  lost  his 
reason,  and  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  in 
1834.  His  M6moires  sur  Napoleon,  le 
Directoire,  le  Consulat,  V Empire  et  la 
Restauration  are  valuable. 

Boussa  (bo'sa).  See  Bussa. 

Boussingault  (bo-sap-go),  Jean  Bap- 
&  tiste  Joseph  Dieu- 

donn£,  a  French  chemist,  born  at  Paris 
in  1802 ;  died  in  1887.  He  went  to  South 
America  in  the  employment  of  a  mining 
company,  and  made  extensive  travels  and 
valuable  scientific  researches  there.  Re¬ 
turning  to  France  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Lyons  in  1839,  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Institute,  and  then 
made  Paris  his  chief  residence.  His 
works  deal  chiefly  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  and  include  Economic  Rurale 
(translated  into  English  and  German)  ; 
Memoires  de  Chimie  agricole  et  de 
Physiologie;  Agronomic,  Chimie  agricole , 
et  Physiologie,  etc. 

‘RrmterweV  (bo'ter-vek) ,  a  German 

JsouterweK  author>  born  in  1706; 

died  in  1828.  He  became  a  deep  student 
of  philosophy  and  literary  history,  his 
History  of  Modern  Poetry  and  Eloquence 
(1801-19)  being  a  work  of  high  value, 
the  part  which  treats  of  Spanish  poetry 
and  eloquence  being  especially  esteemed. 

Bouts  Rimes /k?  French, 

rhymed  ends  ),  words 
or  syllables  given  as  the  ends  of  the 
verses,  the  other  parts  of  the  lines  to  be 
supplied  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  poet.  In 
the  17th  century  the  composition  of  bouts 
rim£s  was  a  fashionable  amusement. 
Bout'well  George  Sewall,  a  states- 
9  man,  born  in  Brookline, 
Massachusetts,  in  1818.  Soon  after  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  the  bar  (1836)  he  entered 
politics  as  an  Anti-Slavery  Democrat. 
He  was  governor  of  Massachusetts  1851- 
3,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  organizers 
*be  Republican  party  in  that  State. 
In  1863-9  he  was  in  Congress,  and  was 
0Re  those  conducting  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson.  During  Grant’s 
first  term  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  and  subsequently  (1873-7)  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  He  died  Feb.  28, 
-LyUD* 


Bovidae 


Bower 


Bovidge  (bov'i-de),  the  ox  family  of 
wv  u  animals,  including  the  com¬ 
mon  ox,  the  bison,  buffalo,  yak,  zebu,  etc. 
They  are  hollow-horned,  ruminant  ani¬ 
mals,  generally  of  large  size,  with  broad, 
hairless  muzzles  and  stout  limbs,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  domesticated. 
'Rrvvri-nn  (bo-ve'no),  a  fortified  town  of 
■DUVlllU  South  Italy,  province  of  Fog- 
gia  or  Capitanata,  20  miles  s.  s.  w.  Fog- 
gia,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to 
Benevento.  Pop.  7613. 

BOW  (bo),  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  universal  weapons  of 
offense.  Formerly  made  solely  of  wood, 
it  is  now  of  steel,  wood,  horn,  or  other 
elastic  substance.  The  figure  of  the  bow 
is  nearly  the  same  in  all  countries.  The 
ancient  Grecian  bow  was  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  E :  in  drawing  it,' 
the  hand  was  brought  back  to  the  right 
breast,  and  not  to  the  ear.  The  Scythian 
bow  was  nearly  semicircular.  The  long¬ 
bow  in  medieval  wars  was  the  favorite 
national  weapon  in  England.  The  bat¬ 
tles  of  Crecy  (1346),  Poictiers  (1356), 
and  Agincourt  (1415)  were  won  by  this 
weapon.  It  was  made  of  yew,  ash,  etc., 
of  the  height  of  the  archer,  or  about  6 
feet  long,  the  arrow  being  usually  half 
the  length  of  the  bow.  The  arbalist,  or 
crossbow,  was  a  popular  weapon  with 
the  Italians,  and  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  13th  century,  but  never 
was  so  popular  as  the  long-bow.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  strictest  regulations  were  made 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the .  use  of 
the  bow.  Merchants  were  obliged  to 
import  a  certain  proportion  of  bow-staves 
with  every  cargo ;  town-councils  had  to 
provide  public  shooting  butts  near  the 
town.  Of  the  power  of  the  bow,  and  the 
distance  to  which  it  will  carry,  some 
remarkable  anecdotes  are  related.  Thus 
Stuart  ( Athenian  Antiquities ,  i)  men¬ 
tions  a  random  shot  of  a  Turk,  which  he 
found  to  be  584  yards.  In  the  journal 
of  King  Edward  VI  it  is  mentioned  that 
100  archers  or  the  king’s  guard  shot  at 
a  1-inch  board,  and  that  some,  of  the 
arrows  passed  through  this  and  into  an¬ 
other  board  behind  it,  although  the  wood 
was  extremely  solid  and  firm.  See 
Archery. 

BOW  *u  mus^c’  -*s  the  name  of  that  well- 
9  known  implement  by  means  of 
which  the  tone  is  produced  from  violins 
and  other  instruments  of  that  kind.  It 
is  made  of  a  thin  staff  of  elastic  wood, 
tapering  slightly  till  it  reaches  the  lower 
end,  to  which  the  hairs  (about  80  or  100 
horse-hairs)  are  fastened,  and  with  which 
the  bow  is  strung.  At  the  upper  end  is 
an  ornamental  piece  of  wood  or  ivory 
called  the  nut,  and  fastened  with  a  screw, 


which  serves  to  regulate  the  tension  of 
the  hairs. 


"RpHq  the  peal  of  bells  belonging 
9  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary- 
le-Bow,  Cheapside,  London,  and  cele¬ 
brated  for  centuries.  One  who  is  born 
‘within  the  sound  of  Bow  Bells  ’  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  genuine  Cockney. 

Bowdich  (bou'dicb)>  Thomas  Ed¬ 
ward,  an  African  traveler, 
born  in  1790.  In  1816  he  led  an  embassy 
to  the  King  of  Ashantee,  and  afterwards 
published  an  account  of  his  mission 
(1819).  Having  undertaken  a  second 
African  expedition,  he  arrived  at  the 
river  Gambia,  where  disease  put  an  end 
to  his  life  in  1824. 

Bowditch  (bou'ditch),  Nathaniel, 
an  eminent  mathematician, 
born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1773. 
After  serving  as  ship-chandler  and  as  an 
officer  on  a  merchant  ship,  he  attracted 
attention  in  1802  by  his  The  Practical 
'Navigator.  He  was  afterwards  con¬ 
nected  with  insurance  companies,  and 
(1829-38)  performed  the  great  work  of 
translating  Laplace’s  Mecanique  Celeste , 
with  a  copious  commentary  which  ad¬ 
ded  greatly  to  its  value.  He  died  in 
1838. 


"Rnwdnin  (bo'd’n),  James,  born  in  1727, 
at  Boston,  Massachusetts ; 
died  in  1790.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  an  opponent  of  the  policy  of  Britain  ; 
in  1785  was  appointed  governor  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  He 
was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Franklin. — Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Maine,  was  named  after  him.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  which  has  had 
among  its  students  Longfellow  and  Haw¬ 
thorne. 


Bnwpn  (bo'en),  Francis,  author,  born 
c  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts, 
in  1811.  In  1853  he  became  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy  and 
civil  polity  at  Harvard  University.  He 
published  Lowell  Lectures  in  the  Appli¬ 
cation  of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical 
Science  to  the  Evidences  of  Religion,  and 
Principles  of  Political  Economy  applied 
to  the  Conditions  of  the  American  Peo¬ 
ple.  He  died  in  1890. 

Bower  (bou'er),  an  anchor;  so  named 
from  being  carried  at  the  how 
of  a  ship.  See  Anchor. 

"Rnwpr  Archibald,  a  Scottish  writer, 
±juwci,born  in  1686>  of  Catholic  par_ 

ents.  He  was  employed  by  the  booksellers 
in  conducting  the  Historia  Literaria,  a 
monthly  review  of  books,  and  in  writing 
a  part  of  the  Universal  History,  in  sixty 
vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  a  History 
of  the  Popes  characterized  by  the  utmost 


Bowie-bird 


Bowman 


zeal  against  popery.  He  died  a  Protes¬ 
tant  in  1766. 

PmxrAr-Vnrrl  a  name  given  to  certain 
J30Wei  U1IU,  Australian  birds  of  tbe 

starling  family  from  a  remarkable  habit 
they  have  of  building  bowers  to  serve 
as  places  of  resort.  The  bowers  are 
constructed  on  the  ground,  and  usually 
under  overhanging  branches  in  the  most 
retired  parts  of  the  forest.  They  are 
decorated  with  variegated  feathers,  shells, 
small  pebbles,  bones,  etc.  At  each  end 
there  is  an  entrance  left  open.  These 
bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all,  but 
seem  to  be  places  of  amusement  and 
resort,  especially  during  the  breeding 
season. — The  Satin  Bower-bird  ( Ptilo - 
norhynchus  holosericeus) ,  is  so  called 
from  its  beautiful  glossy  plumage,  which 
is  of  a  black  color.  Another  common 
species  is  the  Spotted  Bower-bird 


Bower-bird  ( Chlamydera  maculata)  and  its  Run. 

( Ghlamydera  maculata),  which  is  about 
11  inches  long,  or  rather  smaller  than 
the  first  mentioned,  and  less  gay  in  color, 
but  is  the  most  lavish  of  all  in  decorat¬ 
ing  its  bowers. 

Bowie-knife  a  l°n£  kind  of  knife 
X»UW1C  luuie,  like  a  dagger,  but  with 

only  one  edge,  named  after  Colonel  James 
Bowie,  and  formerly  much  used  in 
America  by  hunters  and  others. 

Bow  Instruments,  afe  all.th.®  in' 

struments  strung 
with  catgut  from  which  the  tones  are 
produced  by  means  of  the  bow.  The 
most  usual  are  the  double-bass  ( violono 
or  contrabasso) ,  the  small  bass,  or 
violoncello,  the  tenor  ( viola  di  braccio) , 
and  the  violin  proper  (violin o) .  In  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  construction  the  several 
parts  are  alike ;  the  difference  is  in  the 
size.  See  Violin. 

Bowles  (b5lz)’  William  Lisle,  an 
English  poet,  was  born  in 
1762  at  King’s  Sutton,  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar ;  died  in  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  he  gained  high  honors.  In 


1789  he  composed  a  series  of  sonnets,  by 
which  the  young  minds  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  then  seeking  for  new  and 
more  natural  chords  in  poetry,  were 
powerfully  affected.  Having  entered  holy 
orders  Bowles  was,  in  1805,  presented,  to 
the  living  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Besides  the  sonnets  he  pub¬ 
lished  several  poems  (The  Spirit  of 
Discovery,  The  Missionary  of  the  Andes, 
St.  John  in  Patmos,  etc.),  which  are 
characterized  by  graceful  diction  and 
tender  sentiment  rather  than  by  any 
higher  qualities. 

Bnwlirip(b5'1In)’  in  shiPs>  a  ,r°Pe 

BOWime  jea(jjng  forward,  which  is 
fastened  by  bridles  to  loops  in  the  ropes 
on  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square 
sails. 

Bowling  Green, 

miles  N.  by  E.  of  Nashville  at  the.  head 
of  navigation  on  Barren  River,  is  an 
important  shipping  place.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  tobacco,  carriages,  etc.,  and  a 
large  horse  market.  Pop.  9173. 

BnwliriP*  fi-reen  a  city»  capital  of 
cowling  uieen,  w  d  Co>.  0hio. 


20  miles  s.  w.  of  Toledo.  Oil  is  found 
largely  near  by,  and  it  has  various  manu¬ 
factures,  including  cut  glass  works,  tor¬ 
pedo  works,  etc.  Pop.  5222. 

Bowls  (b6ls)*  Bowling,  an  ancient 
British  game,  still  extremely 
popular.  It  is  played  on  a  smooth,  level 
piece  of  greensward,  generally  about  40 
yards  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  trench 
or  ditch  about  6  inches  in  depth.  A 
small  white  ball  called  the  jack  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  green,  and  the  object  of 
the  players,  who  range  themselves  in 
sides  at  the  other,  is  so  to  roll  their  bowls 
that  they  may  lie  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  jack.  Each  bowl  is  biased  by  being 
made  slightly  conical  so  as  to  give  it  a 
curvilinear  direction  ;  and  in  making  the 
proper  allowance  for  this  bias,  and  so 
regulating  the  cast  of  the  ball,  consist  the 
skill  and  attraction  of  the  game.  The 
side  which  owns  the  greatest  number  of 
bowls  next  the  jack,  gains  the  victory. 
See  Ten  Pins. 


Bowman  (b6*man)i  Sir  William,  an 

English  anatomist  and  sur¬ 
geon,  born  in  1816 ;  died  in  1892.  He 
was  surgeon  to  King’s  College  Hospital, 
London,  and  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  Anatomy  in  King’s  College,  and 
especially  distinguished  as  an  ophthalmic 
surgeon.  He  gained  the  Royal  Society’s 
royal  medal  for  physiology  in  1842.  He 
was  collaborator  with  Todd  in  the  great 
work  on  the  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Man ,  and  wrote  on  oph- 


Bowring 


Boxtree 


thalmology.  He  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1884. 

■Rnwrino*  (bou'ring),  Sir  John,  an 
xiuwiiiig  English  statesman  and  ling¬ 
uist,  born  at  Exeter  in  1792,  the  son  of  a 
cloth  manufacturer.  While  still  very 
young  he  was  taken  by  his  father  into  his 
own  business,  and  employed  by  him  to 
travel  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Hav¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  linguistic  faculty 
he  made  use  of  his  residence  in  foreign 
countries  to  acquire  the  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  his  first  publications  consisted 
of  translations  of  poems  and  songs  from 
the  Russian,  Servian,  Polish,  Magyar, 
Swedish,  Frisian,  Esthonian,  Spanish, 
and  other  languages.  He  is  well  known 
also  by  his  translations  from  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Heine.  He  was  an  ardent 
Radical  and  supporter  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  edited  the  Westminster  Re¬ 
view  from  1825  to  1830.  He  held 
various  government  appointments,  one 
of  them  being  the  governorship  of  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  last  being  in  1861,  when  he 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  report  on  British 
commercial  relations  with  the  new  king¬ 
dom.  He  died  Nov.  23,  1872. 

BoWSDrit  (bo'sprit),  the  large  boom 
P  or  spar  which  projects  over 
the  stem  of  a  vessel,  having  the  foremast 
and  foretopmast  stays  and  staysails  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  while  extending  beyond  it 
is  the  jib-boom. 

Bowstring-hemp,  a»£E^ 

Indian  plant,  or  the  plant  itself, 
Sanseviera  zeylanica,  order  Liliacese,  so 
named  from  being  made  by  the  natives 
into  bowstrings.  The  fiber  is  fine  and 
silky,  but  very  strong. 

BoW-willdOW  a  window  constructed 
3  so  as  to  project  from 
a  wall,  properly  one  that  forms  a  segment 
of  a  circle.  See  Bay-window. 

Bowver  (bo’ycr),  William,  an  Eng- 
J  lish  printer  and  classical 
scholar,  born  1699,  a  native  of  London, 
where  his  father,  also  a  printer,  carried 
on  business.  In  1729  he  became  printer 
of  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  subsequently  printer  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquarians  and  to  the  Royal  Society. 
In  1767  he  was  nominated  printer  of  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
rolls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died 
in  1777. 

Box.  See  Boxtree. 


BoX-elder,  t  le  ash-leaved  maple  (Ne- 
’  gundo  aceroides ),  a  small 
but  beautiful  tree  of  the  United  States, 
from  which  sugar  is  made. 

Boxers,  China,  See  Kiadtze. 


Box-hauling  the  art  of  turnins  a 
-dua  naming,  ghip  when  it  ig  so  sit_ 

uated  that  tacking  is  impossible.  The 
operation  is  effected  by  hauling  the  head 
sheets  to  windward,  bracing  the  head 
yards  back  and  squaring  the  after  yards ; 
the  helm  being  put  a-lee.  Boxing  off  is  a 
similar  operation. 

Boxing*  (boks'i.ng),  or  Pugilism,  fight- 
o  ing  with  the  fist,  an  art  some¬ 
what  common  in  all  ages.  The  art  of  box¬ 
ing  consists  in  showing  skill  in  dealing 
blows  with  the  fist  against  one’s  opponent, 
especially  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body, 
while  at  the  same  time  one  protects  one’s 
self.  In  England  professional  boxers,  who 
made  a  livelihood  out  of  their  skill  in  the 
art,  were  at  one  time  common,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Georges,  when 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  were  some¬ 
times  to  be  seen  at  pugilistic  combats,  and 
‘  professors  ’  of  the  art  frequently  had 
members  of  the  nobility  among  their  pu¬ 
pils.  It  had  also  a  vogue  i«  the  United 
States,  though  little  practised  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  At  the  gladiatorial 
shows  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  boxing 
was  common,  but  in  a  more  dangerous 
form,  the  fist  being  armed  with  leather  ap¬ 
pliances  loaded  with  iron  or  lead.  Pugilis¬ 
tic  encounters,  however,  have  now  fallen 
into  disrepute,  on  account  of  their  fre¬ 
quently  brutal  character,  and  laws  have 
been  passed  for  their  suppression. 

‘RnYina\.rIa  vr  the  day  after  Christmas, 
.uuAiiig  uay,  which  has  long  been  held 

as  a  holiday  in  England.  It  is  so  called 
from  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas 
boxes  as  presents  on  that  day. 

Boxing  the  Compass, 

repetition  of  all  the  points  of  the  compass 
in  their  proper  order — an  accomplish¬ 
ment  required  to  be  attained  by  all 
sailors. 


Box-tortoise,  l°m0e?fca0nf 

tortoises,  genus  Cistiido,  that  can  com¬ 
pletely  shut  themselves  into  their  shell. 

Boxtree  (Buxus  sempervirens) ,  a 
shrubby  evergreen  tree,  12 
or  15  feet  high,  order  Euphorbiacese,  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  and  parts  of 
Asia,  with  small  oval  and  opposite  leaves, 
and  greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers,  male 
and  female  on  the  same  tree.  It  was 
formerly  so  common  in  England  as  to 
have  given  its  name  to  several  places — 
Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  for  instance,  and  Box- 
ley,  in  Kent.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish 
color,  close-grained,  very  hard  and  heavy, 
and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  On 
these  accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turners, 
wood-carvers,  engravers  on  wood  (no 
wood  surpassing  it  for  this  purpose),  and 
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mathematical-instrument  makers.  Flutes 
and  other  wind-instruments  are  formed 
of  it.  The  box  of  commerce  comes  mainly 
from  the  regions  adjoining  the  Black  Sea 
and  Caspian,  and  is  said  to  be  diminish¬ 
ing  in  quantity.  In  gardens  and  shrub¬ 
beries  box-trees  may  often  be  seen  clipped 
into  various  formal  shapes.  There  is 
also  a  dwarf  variety  reared  as  an  edging 
for  garden  walks  and  the  like. 

T5nvr,  Pn  (bo-ya-ka') ,  in  South  America, 
uvy<x\j<x  one  ^  departments  or 
provinces  of  Colombia.  On  the  west  side 
the  country  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  the 
Andes,  from  which  it  slopes  towards  the 
east  into  immense  plains  or  llanos ,  main¬ 
ly  uncultivated,  and  watered  by  the  trib¬ 
utaries  of  the  Orinoco.  Area,  33,351  sq. 
miles.  Pop.  about  700,000. 

Bovce  (bois)»  William,  an  English 
musical  composer,  born  in  1710, 
a  native  of  London,  and  a  pupil  of  Dr. 
Maurice  Greene,  organist  of  St.  Paul’s. 
He  later  became  organist  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  wrote  many  pieces  for  the 
theater  and  other  places  of  entertainment, 
but  his  principal  compositions  are  church 
services.  One  of  his  anthems,  ‘  Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor,’  is  sung 
every  year  at  the  festival  given  for  the 
sons  of  the  clergy.  He  died  in  1779.  He 
published  a  splendid  collection  of  church 
music  in  three  vols.  folio. 

Boycotting  (boi'kot-ing),  a  name  giv- 
J  »  en  to  an  organized  sys¬ 

tem  of  social  and  commercial  ostracism 
employed  in  Ireland  in  connection  with 
the  Land  League  and  the  land  agitation 
of  1880  and  1881  and  subsequently.  Land¬ 
lords,  tenants,  or  other  persons  who  were 
subjected  to  boycotting  found  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  work  for 
them,  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries 
of  life,  or  to  associate  with  them  in  any 
way.  It  took  its  name  from  Captain 
James  Boycott ,  a  Mayo  land-agent, 
against  whom  it  was  first  put  in  force.  It 
has  spread  to  other  countries  and  of  late 
years  has  been  put  in  practice  during 
strikes  in  the  United  States. 

Bovd  »  Zachary,  an  eminent  Scot- 
J  tish  divine  of  the  17th  century, 
born  before  the  year  1590  in  Ayrshire. 
After  studying  at  Glasgow  University  he 
went  to  the  College  of  Saumur,  in  France, 
and  in  1611  he  was  made  a  regent  in  this 
university.  In  consequence  of  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Protestants  he  was  obliged 
in  1621  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Barony  parish,  Glasgow,  and 
was  thrice  elected  rector  of  the  university 
there.  He  wrote  many  works,  amongst 
which  the  principal  is  the  Last  Battell  of 
the  Soule  in  Death.  His  Lion's  Flowers , 


a  collection  of  metrical  translations  of 
Scripture  history,  often  called  Zachary 
Boyd's  Bible,  was  bequeathed  along  with 
many  other  manuscripts  and  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
It  is  a  quaint  specimen  of  the  devotional 
culture  of  the  time.  He  died  in  1653  or 
1654. 

Bovdell  John,  an  English 

«  engraver,  but  chiefly  distin¬ 

guished  as  an  encourager  of  the  fine  arts. 
With  the  profits  of  a  volume  of  engrav¬ 
ings  executed  by  himself,  and  published 
in  1746,  he  set  up  as  a  printseller,  and 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  as  a 
liberal  patron  of  good  artists,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  for  the  first  time  English  prints 
began  to  be  exported  to  the  Continent. 
He  engaged  Reynolds,  Opie,  West,  and 
other  celebrated  painters  to  illustrate 
Shakespere’s  works,  and  from  their  pic¬ 
tures  was  produced  a  magnificent  volume 
of  plates,  the  Shakespere  Gallery  (Lon¬ 
don,  Boydell,  1803).  In  1790  Boydell 
had  been  made  lord-mayor ;  but  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  consequent  on  the  French 
revolution  injured  his  foreign  trade  and 
brought  him  into  difficulties.  He  died  in 
1804. 

"Rnvpr  (bwa-ya),  Alexis,  a  French  sur- 
geon,  born  1757 ;  died  1833.  He 
had  a  brilliant  career  as  a  student,  and 
was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  Napoleon, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  the  title  of 
Baron  of  the  Empire.  His  chief  works 
are  Traite  d'Anatomie  (Paris,  1797- 
99)  ;  Traits  des  Maladies  Ghirurgicales  et 
des  Operations  qui  leur  conviennent 
(eleven  vols.,  1814-26). 

Bover(bwa_ya)’  Jean  Pierre,  presi- 
J  dent  of  the  Republic  of  Hayti, 
born  in  1776  at  Port-au-Prince;  died  at 
Paris  in  1850.  He  was  a  mulatto  by 
birth,  but  was  educated  in  France.  In 
1792  he  entered  the  French  army,  and 
fought  with  distinction  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  in  San  Domingo.  It  was  largely  by 
his  efforts  that  in  1821  all  parts  of  Hayti 
were  brought  under  one  republican  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  he  was  chosen  presi¬ 
dent.  His  administration  in  its  earlier 
years  was  wise  and  energetic,  but  after¬ 
wards  financial  difficulties  and  other 
causes  made  the  Haytians  dissatisfied 
with  his  rule,  and  a  revolt  drove  him 
into  exile  in  1843. 

Boyesen  < boi'e-sen ) ,  II jalmar H JORTH, 
J  novelist,  born  at  Frederiks- 

vceru,  Norway,  in  1848 ;  died  in  1895.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1869,  and 
was  professor  of  language  successively  in 
Urbana  University,  Cornell  University, 
and  Columbia  College.  His  works, 
written  in  English,  are  Gunnar  Falcon- 
berg,  Ilka  on  the  Hill  Top ,  Queen  Titania, 
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etc.,  also  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Idyls 
of  Norway. 

BovlC  (boil),  a  town  of  Ireland,  County 
c  Roscommon,  with  a  large  trade 
in  corn  and  butter.  Boyle  Abbey,  now  in 
ruins,  dates  from  the  twelfth  century. 
Pop.  about  2500. 

"RiwIp  Charles,  Earl  of  Orrery,  born 
u  J  1676 ;  died  1731,  was  nominally 

the  editor  of  the  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
Phalaris,  which  led  to  a  famous  contro¬ 
versy  with  Bentley  (see  Bentley ),  and  to 
Swift’s  Battle  of  the  Books.  He  served 
in  the  army  and  as  a  diplomat,  and 
wrote  a  comedy  and  some  worthless  verse. 
The  astronomical  apparatus  called  the 
orrery  took  its  name  from  him. 

Bo  vie  Richard*  Earl  of  Cork,  an 
J  . 9  English  statesman,  was  born  in 
3566.  In  1588  he  went  to  Dublin  with 
little  or  no  money,  but  with  good  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  by  prudence  and  ability 
he  managed  to  acquire  considerable  es¬ 
tates.  As  a  clerk  of  the  Council  of  Mun¬ 
ster  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  tal¬ 
ents  and  activity,  and  became  success¬ 
ively  a  knight  and  privy-councilor,  Baron 
Boyle  of  Youghal,  and  finally,  in  1620, 
Viscount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of  Cork. 
He  was  an  able  and  energetic  ruler,  in¬ 
troducing  many  useful  arts  and  manu¬ 
factures  amongst  the  people.  Disaffec¬ 
tion  and  rebellion  he  put  down  with  a 
strong  and  vigorous  hand.  He  died  in 
1643. 

Bovle  Robert,  a  celebrated  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  at  Lis- 
more,  Ireland,  1626,  and  was  the  seventh 
son  of  Richard  the  first  earl  of  Cork. 
After  finishing  his  studies  at  Eton,  he 
traveled  for  some  years  on  the  Continent 
till,  in  1644,  he  settled  in  the  manor  of 
Stalbridge,  Dorsetshire,  which  his  father 
had  left  him.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to 
scientific  studies,  to  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  in  particular.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
society  founded  in  1645,  afterwards 
known  as  the  Royal  Society.  At  Oxford, 
to  which  he  had  gone  in  1652,  he  occupied 
himself  in  making  improvements  on  the 
air-pump,  by  means  of  which  he  demon¬ 
strated  the  elasticity  of  air.  Although 
his  scientific  work  shows  an  accurate, 
minute,  and  methodical  intellect,  in 
religious  matters  he  was  subject  to  melan¬ 
choly  and  fanciful  terrors.  With  the 
view  of  settling  his  faith  he  began  the 
study  of  those  oriental  languages  which 
contain  the  origins  of  Christianity,  and 
formed  connections  with  such  eminent 
scholars  as  Pococke,  Clarke,  Barlow, 
etc.  He  also  instituted  public  lectures, 
known  as  the  Boyle  Lectures,  *  for  prov¬ 
ing  the  Christian  religion  against 


Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  not  descending  to  any  Con¬ 
troversy  amongst  Christians  themselves.’ 
The  first  series  was  delivered  by  Richard 
Bentley.  Samuel  Clarke,  Whiston,  and 
F.  D.  Maurice  were  among  succeeding 
Boyle  lecturers.  Boyle  died  in  1691,  and 
was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
"Rnvlp  Roger,  Earl  of  Orrery,  brother 
^  >  of  Robert  Boyle,  born  in  1621, 

died  in  1679.  In  Ireland  he  zealously 
supported  the  cause  of  Charles  I,  but  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  king  he  retired  for  a 
time  from  public  life.  At  length  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  commission  from  Cromwell, 
whom  he  served  with  zeal  and  fidelity, 
and  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed. 
On  the  death  of  Cromwell  he  exerted 
himself  with  such  dexterity  to  bring 
about  the  royal  restoration  that  Charles 
II  rewarded  him  with  the  title  of  Earl 
of  Orrery. 

Boyle  Lectures.  See  Boyle,  Robert. 

S  Law  otherwise  called  Ma- 
’  riotte's  Law ,  a  law  in 
physics  to  the  effect  that  the  volume  of 
a  gas  will  vary  inversely  to  the  pressure 
to  which  it  is  subjected,  and  the  density 
and  elastic  force  are  directly  as  the 
pressure  and  inversely  as  the  volume. 
Bovne  (boin)>  a  river  of  Ireland, 
J  which  rises  in  the  Bog  of 
Allen,  and  after  a  course  of  60  miles 
falls  into  the  Irish  Sea  4  miles  from 
Drogheda.  On  its  banks  was  fought  the 
battle  between  the  adherents  of  James  II 
and  William  III  in  1690,  in  which  the 
latter  proved  victorious,  James  being 
obliged  to  flee  to  the  continent.  The 
anniversary  of  this  victory  (12th  July) 
is  still  joyfully  celebrated  by  Irish  Prot¬ 
estants,  and  the  playing  of  the  ‘  Orange  ’ 
tune  ‘  Boyne  Water  ’  is  apt  to  excite  the 
ire  of  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

BOV  ScOUtS,  aa  organization  for  the 
J  ’  physical  and  moral  im¬ 

provement  of  boys,  its  purpose  being  to 
train  boys  of  a  proper  age  in  athletic 
outdoor  exercises  and  also  in  courtesy 
and  helpfulness  to  others.  This  name 
was  given  the  organization  in  1908  by 
Lieutenant-General  Baden-Powell  of  the 
British  army,  but  the  idea  originated 
with  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  about  ten  years  earlier,  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  boys  of  his  vicinity  into  an  asso¬ 
ciation  which  he  called  the  *  Seton  In¬ 
dians,’  giving  them  the  privilege  of  using 
his  large  and  well-wooded  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  training  them  in  the  arts  of 
woodcraft  practised  by  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  such  as  following  the  trail,  canoe¬ 
ing,  camping  out,  etc.  A  sort  of  tribal 
organization  was  formed  and  exercises 
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arranged  to  train  the  senses  and  develop 
powers  of  endurance  in  his  youthful  pu¬ 
pils  ;  efforts  also  being  made  to  arouse  in 
them  sentiments  of  self-help,  self-control, 
courtesy,  honor,  obedience  to  superiors, 
and  ready  aid  to  all  in  need  of  assistance. 
Daniel  C.  Beard,  of  Flushing.  N.  Y., 
a  well-known  artist  and  author  in  out¬ 
door  subjects,  followed  with  the  *  Sons 
of  Daniel  Boone,’  described  in  his  Boy 
Pioneers  and  Sons  of  Daniel  Boone 
(1909).  The  introduction  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  England  was  due  to  Mr. 
Seton,  who,  in  1906  interested  General 
Baden-Powell  in  the  work  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  resigned  from  the  army 
and  engaged  in  this  new  field  of  activity 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  the  system 
rapidly  spread  through  the  British 
islands.  The  Boy  Scouts  there  were 
taught  the  methods  of  scouting  practised 
in  the  army  and  trained  in  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  conditions  not  introduced  in  the 
American  organizations.  This  British 
development  of  the  idea  and  its  new 
name  gave  it  a  wide  popularity,  Boy 
Scout  groups  being  formed  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  in  several 
European  and  South  American  countries, 
until  a  million  and  more  of  youthful 
devotees  were  enlisted  in  the  work. 

In  the  exercises  of  the  Boy  Scouts  no 
idea  of  competition  is  encouraged  and  no 
rewards  are  given  for  superiority  in  con¬ 
tests  of  skill ;  but  ability  to  perform 
certain  severe  duties,  demanding  skill, 
readiness,  sagacity,  powers  of  endurance, 
quickness  of  observation,  alertness  in 
emergencies,  etc.,  win  them  certain  cov¬ 
eted  distinctions.  To  develop  in  them 
desirable  mental  and  moral  sentiments 
they  are  required  to  take  certain  vows, 
such  as ;  ‘  Not  to  rebel  ’ ;  ‘  Not  to  leave 
a  camp-fire  without  some  one  to  watch 
it  ’ ;  ‘To  protect  the  song  birds,  not  to 
disturb  their  nests  or  eggs,  or  to  molest 
squirrels  ’ ;  ‘  Not  to  make  a  dirty  camp, 
bring  firearms  into  a  camp  of  those 
under  fourteen,  or  point  a  weapon  at 
any  one  ’ ;  ‘To  keep  the  game  laws  ’ ; 
‘Not  to  smoke’  (if  under  eighteen); 
‘  Not  to  bring  firewater  into  camp  ’ ; 
‘  To  play  fair  ’ ;  ‘  To  keep  their  word  of 
honor  sacred,’  together  with  general 
rules  of  honor,  duty,  obedience,  loyalty, 
courtesy,  thrift,  friendliness,  pleasantness 
of  manner,  kindness  to  animals,  the  per¬ 
formance  of  some  act  of  friendly  aid  to 
others  daily,  etc.  The  fact  that  these 
organizations  have  become  so  popular 
and  that  their  training  covers  such  a 
scope  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  dis¬ 
cipline,  cannot  fail  to  result  in  producing 
a  large  body  of  useful  and  helpful  cit¬ 
izens. 


■Rnrvali  (boz'rft),  an  ancient  city  of 
u  **  Palestine,  east  of  the  Jordan, 
and  about  80  miles  south  of  Damascus. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan, 
and  subsequently  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.  Early  in  the  Christian  era 
it  became  a  flourishing  place,  and  was 
long  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  It  is 
now  a  scene  of  ruins. 

"Rn77nri<s  (bot-sa'ris),  Marko,  a  hero  of 
the  Greek  war  of  independence 
against  the  Turks,  born  about  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  the  fall 
of  Suli  lie  retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
from  whence  he  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
deliver  his  native  country.  In  1820,  when 
the  Turks  were  trying  to  reduce  their 
overgrown  vassal,  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina, 
to  submission,  the  latter  sought  aid  from 
the  exiled  Suliotes,  and  Marko  Bozzaris 
returned  to  Epirus.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  of  independence  he  at  once  joined 
the  Greek  cause,  and  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  much  by  his  patriotism  and  dis¬ 
interestedness  as  by  his  military  skill 
and  personal  bravery.  In  the  summer  of 
1823,  when  he  held  the  command-in-chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  at  Missolonghi,  he 
made  a  daring  night  attack  on  the  camp 
of  the  Pasha  of  Scutari,  near  Ivarpenisi. 
The  attack  was  successful ;  but  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Greeks  was  clouded  by  the 
fall  of  the  heroic  Bozzaris.  His  deeds 
are  celebrated  in  the  popular  songs  of 
Greece. 

T>ra  (bra),  a  town  in  North  Italy, 
■UAa  province  of  Cuneo,  with  a  trade  in 
cattle,  grain,  wine  and  silk.  Pop.  11,482. 

Brabangonne  ’*^1 

gians,  written  during  the  revolution  of 
1830  by  Jenneval,  an  actor  at  the  theater 
of  Brussels,  and  set  to  music  by  Campen- 
hout. 

"Rrahnnt  (bra-bant'  or  bra'bant),  the 
1  central  district  of  the  lowlands 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  extending  from 
the  Waal  to  the  sources  of  the  Dyle,  and 
from  the  Meuse  and  Limburg  plains  to 
the  lower  Scheldt.  It  is  divided  between 
the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
into  three  provinces :  1st,  Dutch  or  North 
Brabant,  area  1977  sq.  m. ;  2d,  Belgian 
province  of  Antwerp,  area  of  1095  sq.  m. ; 
and  3d,  the  Belgian  province  of  South 
Brabant,  area  1276  sq.  m.  The  country 
is  generally  a  plain,  gently  sloping  to  the 
N.  w.,  and  is  mainly  fertile  and  well  cul¬ 
tivated,  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cat¬ 
tle  being  the  principal  employment  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  north  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  are  Dutch ;  in  the  middle  district, 
Flemings  ;  in  the  south  Walloons.  South¬ 
ward  of  Brussels  the  language  is  French  ; 
northward,  Dutch  and  Flemish.  In  the 
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5th  century  Brabant  came  into  possession 
of  the  Franks,  and  after  being  alternately 
included  in  and  separated  from  Lorraine 
it  emerged  at  length  in  1190  as  a  duchy 
under  a  Duke  of  Brabant.  It  eventually 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  passed  with  the 
last  representative  of  that  line,  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and 
finally  to  Philip  II  of  Spain.  In  the 
famous  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  caused 
by  the  crulties  of  King  Philip  and  his 
agent,  the  Duke  of  Alva,  North  Brabant 
succeeded  in  asserting  its  independence, 
and  in  1648  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  United  Provinces.  South  Brabant 
remained,  however,  in  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
in  1714  passed  again,  along  with  the 
other  southern  provinces'  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria. 
See  Belgium. 

Brace  (bras),  Charles  Loring,  author 
■D  a  and  philanthropist,  born  at  Litch¬ 

field,  Connecticut,  in  1826 ;  died  in  1890. 
He  studied  theology  and  in  New  York 
took  up  the  question  of  the  education  and 
housing  of  the  poor.  He  founded  the 
Children’s  Aid  Society  in  1853  and  acted 
as  its  secretary.  Through  it  homes  have 
been  found  for  many  thousands  of  chil¬ 
dren.  He  wrote  the  Races  of  the  Old 
World,  Gesta  Christi,  works  of  travel, 
etc. 


(bras'let) ,  a  kind  of  ornament 
Jjl  dbc  c  u  usually  worn  on  the  wrist,  the 
use  of  which  extends  from  the  most  ancient 
times  down  to  the  nresent,  and  belongs  to 
all  countries,  civilized  as  well  as  unciv¬ 
ilized.  Bracelets  were  in  use  in  Egypt 
and  amongst  the  Medes  and  Persians  at 
a  very  remote  period,  and  in  the  Bible  the 
bracelet  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an 
ornament  in  use  among  the  Jews,  both 
men  and  women.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  bracelets  seem  to  have  been  worn 
only  by  the  women.  The  spiral  form 
was  preferred,  and  very  often  made  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  snakes,  which 
went  round  the  arm  twice  or  thrice. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  frequent 
practice  for  a  general  to  bestow  brace¬ 
lets  on  soldiers  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valor.  Roman  ladies 
of  high  rank  frequently  wrore  them  both 
on  the  wrist  and  on  the  upper  arm. 
Among  the  ancient  heathen  Germanic 
tribes  they  formed  the  chief  and  almost 
only  ornament,  as  is  shown  by  their  be¬ 
ing  so  often  found  in  old  graves.  They 
seem  to  have  been  used  by  the  men  even 
more  than  by  the  women,  and  were  the 
gifts  by  which  an  ancient  German  chief 
attached  his  followers  to  himself.  So, 
in  old  Anglo-Saxon  poems,  ‘  ring-giver  ’ 


is  a  common  name  for  the  lord  or 
ruler. 

■R-poppo  (bra'ses),  in  ships,  ropes  pass¬ 
ing  through  blocks  at  the  ends 
of  the  yards,  used  for  swinging  the  latter 
round  so  as  to  meet  the  wind  in  any 
desired  direction. 


Brachiopoda  <  “opv^)  a— 

having  affinities  with  the  worms  and 
the  polyzoa,  but  less  with  the  mollusca, 
though  their  bivalve  shells  give  them  an 
outward  resemblance  to  the  lamelli- 
branchiata.  Their  name  comes  from  the 
development  of  a  long  spirally-coiled, 
fringed  appendage  or  arm  on  either  side 
of  the  mouth  (Gr.  hrachion,  an  arm,  and 
pous,  podos,  a  foot),  serving  as  respi¬ 
ratory  organs.  They  have  no  proper 
power  of  locomotion,  and  remain  fixed  to 
submarine  bodies,  in  some  cases  by  a 
peduncle  passing  through  an  aperture  at 
the  ‘  beak.’  They  are  widely  diffused,  and 
in  the  fossil  state  are  interesting  to  the 
geologist  by  enabling  him  to  identify  cer¬ 
tain  strata.  They  were  vastly  more 
abundant  in  the  early  geological  ages 
than  at  present,  especially  in  Silurian  and 
Devonian  times,  and  again  became  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  Chalk  period,  then  decreasing 
to  the  present  time.  The  chief  genera  are 
Lingula,  Terehatula,  and  Rhynchonella. 


Braehycephalic 

kephale,  the  head),  a  term  applied  in  eth¬ 
nology  to  heads  whose  diameter  from  side 
to  side  is  not  much  less  than  from  front 
to  back,  as  markedly  occurs  in  the  Mon¬ 
golian  type :  opposed  to  dolichocephalio. 

Brachypterae  (bra-kip'te-re ;  ‘short- 
J  *  winged  ) ,  a  name  given 

to  a  family  of  web-footed  birds,  penguins, 
auks,  divers,  guillemots,  etc.,  in  which 
the  wings  are  short  and  the  legs  placed 
far  back  in  the  body.  They  are  all  strong 
divers  and  swimmers. 


Brachvura  (bra-ki-o'ra;  ‘short- 

xudLiryuict  taile(r)>  a  section  of  the 

ten-footed  crustaceans  or  crabs  (Deca- 
poda),  having  a  very  short  jointed  tail 
folded  closely  under  the  thorax  as  in  the 
common  crab. 

Bracken  ®RAKE»  Pteris  aquilina ,  a 
9  species  of  fern  very  common 
in  America  and  Europe,  and  often  cover¬ 
ing  large  areas  on  hillsides  and  waste 
grounds.  It  has  a  black  creeping  rhi¬ 
zome,  with  branched  pinnate  fronds  grow¬ 
ing  often  to  the  height  of  several  feet, 
and  it  forms  an  excellent  covert  for  game. 
The  rhizome  is  bitter,  but  has  been  eaten 
in  times  of  famine.  The  plant  is  as¬ 
tringent  and  anthelmintic ;  when  burned 
it  yields  a  great  deal  of  alkali.  The  rhi¬ 
zome  of  Pteris  esculenta,  a  native  of  New 
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Zealand,  was  formerly  a  staple  article  of 
food  among  the  Maories. 

Bracket  a  s^ort  Piece  or  combination 
9  of  pieces,  generally  more  or 
less  triangular  in  outline,  and  projecting 


Bracket,  Harlestone  Church,  Northampton¬ 
shire. 


from  a  wall  or  other  surface.  They  may 
be  either  of  an  ornamental  order,  as  when 
designed  to  support  a 
statue,  a  bust,  or  such 
like,  or  plain  forms 
of  carpentry,  such  as 
support  shelves,  etc. 

Brackets  may  also  be 
used  in  connection  with 
machinery,  being  at¬ 
tached  to  walls,  beams, 
etc.,  to  support  a  line 
of  shafting. 

Bract, a  !.eaf.  fr?“ ,the 

J  axil  of  which  a 
flower  or  flower-stalk 
proceeds,  thus  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  ordi-  _ 
nary  leaf,  from  the  axil  „  ,  .  . 

of  which’  the  leal-bud  ^'-bracket, 
proceeds.  If  differs  from  other  leaves  in 
shape  or  color,  and  is  generally  situated 
on  the  peduncle  near  the  flower.  It  is 
sometimes  called  also  the  floral  leaf. 

Bracteates  l^ak'ts;atz)  >, ,  ° 1  d  t.,h  1  n 

coins  of  gold  or  silver, 
with  irregular  figures  on  them,  stamped 
upon  one  surface  only,  so  that  the  im¬ 
pression  appears  raised  on  one  side  while 
the  other  appears  hollow. — Bracteated 
coins,  coins  of  iron,  copper,  or  brass, 
covered  over  with  a  thin  plate  of  some 
richer  metal,  such  as  gold  or  silver. 
"Rrn  on  (brak'ton),  Henry  de,  one  of 

avs  LUil  the  earliest  writers  on  Eng_ 

lish  law,  flourished  in  the  13th  century. 
He  studied  law  at  Oxford,  became  a 
judge,  and  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
England.  His  principal  work  is  entitled 
De  Consuetudinibus  et  Legibus  Anglicce. 
Braddofik  (brad'dok),  a  borough  of 
^idUUUt*  Allegheny  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  10  miles  s.  e.  of  Pittsburgh,  at  the 
location  of  Braddock’s  defeat  (see  fol¬ 
lowing  article).  Here  is  one  of  the 
largest  steel  plants  of  the  country  and 
manufactures  having  to  do  with  rail¬ 
roading.  Pop.  19,357. 

"Rraddnp’h-  Edward,  major-general  and 

Dl<ULUUtA,commander  of  the  Britigh 

and  colonial  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  the  French  on  the  river  Ohio,  in 
1755.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  set 
out  from  Virginia  to  invest  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pitts- 
burgh,  but  from  want  of  caution,  and  in 
disregard  of  the  advice  of  Washington, 
who  accompanied  him,  he  fell  into  an 
Indian  ambuscade  by  which  he  lost  near¬ 
ly  one-half  of  his  troops  and  received 
himself  a  mortal  wound. 

"R ra  d  d  mi  ( brad'on ) ,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
a  well-known  novelist,  born 
in  London  in  1837,  and  daughter  of  a 
solicitor  there.  After  publishing  some 
poems  and  tales,  in  1862  she  brought  out 
Lady  Audley's  Secret,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  clever  sensational  novels.  She  also 
wrote  poems  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  London  magazine  Belgravia. 
"Rrndfnrd  (brad'furd),  a  municipal  and 
u  pari,  borough  and  important 
manufacturing  town  in  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  England.  The  more  modern 
portion  has  well-built  streets,  and  since 
1861  extensive  street  improvements  have 
been  carried  out.  There  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  scientific,  educational,  and  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  new  technical  college,  the 
free  grammar  school  endowed  by  Charles 
II,  the  fever  hospital,  built  at  a  great 
cost,  and  the  almshouses  of  the  Trades¬ 
men’s  Benevolent  Society.  There  are 
several  public  parks,  and  an  extensive 
system  of  water-works.  Bradford  is  the 
chief  seat  in  England  of  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  worsted  yarn  and  wool¬ 
ens.  Pop.  (1911)  288,505. 

"Rrprifnrd  a  city  of  McKean  County, 
xuduiuiu,  Pennsylvania,  87  miles  s. 
of  Buffalo.  It  is  the  center  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  oil  district,  and  has  large  oil 
interests,  pipe  lines  to  the  seaboard,  and 
numerous  manufactures.  Pop.  14,544. 

Bradford-on- A  von,  °r  -Great  Bra<J; 

’  ford,  an  ancient 
town  of  England,  in  Wiltshire,  28  miles 
n.w.  of  Salisbury,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Avon.  It  has 
broadcloth  factories.  Pop.  4501. 
Bradlauek  (brad'la).  Charles,  secu- 
o  1  larist,  atheist,  and  advo¬ 
cate  of  republicanism,  born  at  London  in 
1833.  Being  elected  to  Parliament  for 
Northampton  in  1880,  he  claimed  the 
right  to  make  affirmation  simply,  instead 
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of  taking  the  oath  which  members  of  par¬ 
liament  take  before  they  can  sit  and 
vote,  but  being  a  professed  atheist  this 
right  was  denied  him.  Though  he  was 
repeatedly  re-elected  by  the  same  con¬ 
stituency,  the  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  continued  to  declare  him  dis¬ 
qualified  for  taking  the  oath  or  affirming ; 
and  it  was  only  after  the  election  of  a 
new  parliament  in  1885  that  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  his  seat  without  opposition 
as  a  representative  of  Northampton.  He 
was  editor  of  the  National  Reformer. 
Died  in  1891. 

"RrarUpv  (brad'li),  James,  astronomer, 
born  at  Sherborne,  England, 
in  1692.  He  studied  theology  at  Oxford, 
and  took  orders ;  but  devoting  himself  to 
astronomy,  he  was  appointed,  in  1721, 
professor  of  that  science  at  Oxford.  Six 
years  afterwards  he  made  known  his  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  his 
researches  for  many  years  were  chiefly 
directed  towards  finding  out  methods  for 
determining  precisely  the  quantity  of 
aberration.  It  is  largely  owing  to  Brad¬ 
ley’s  discoveries  that  astronomers  have 
since  been  able  to  make  up  astronomical 
tables  with  the  necessary  accuracy.  In 
1741  he  was  made  astronomer-royal,  and 
removed  to  Greenwich.  He  died  in  1762. 
His  Astronomical  Observations  were 
published  at  Oxford  in  1805. 
Bradshaw  (brad'sha),  John,  presi- 

.DldUMictw  dent  of  the  High  Court  of 

Justice  which  tried  and  condemned  Charles 
I  of  England.  He  studied  law  at  Gray’s 
Inn  and  attained  a  fair  practice.  When  the 
king’s  trial  was  determined  upon,  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  appointed  president  of  the 
court ;  and  his  stern  and  unbending  de¬ 
portment  at  the  trial  did  not  disappoint 
expectation.  Afterwards  he  opposed 
Cromwell  and  the  Protectorate,  and  was 
in  consequence  deprived  of  the  chief- 
justiceship  of  Chester.  On  the  death  of 
Cromwell  he  became  lord-president  of  the 
council  and  died  in  1659.  At  the  Restora¬ 
tion  his  body  was  exhumed  and  hung  on 
a  gibbet  with  those  of  Cromwell  and 
Ireton. 

Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide, 


a  well-known  English  manual  for  travel¬ 
ers,  first  issued  by  a  George  Bradshaw,  a 
printer  and  engraver  of  Manchester,  in 
1839.  It  is  now  published  on  the  1st  of 
each  month,  and  contains  the  latest  ar¬ 
rangements  of  railway  and  steamboat 
companies,  besides  other  useful  informa¬ 
tion.  There  are  now  many  such  hand¬ 
books  in  the  field,  and  the  idea  has  since 
been  further  developed  in  the  descriptive 
handbooks  of  Murray,  Baedeker,  and 
others. 


"Rvci  H TX7Q  t*/1 1 n  (brad- war  din) ,  Thomas, 

ijraawarain  «  Doctor  Prof  u  n  d  u  s,’ 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born  about 
1290 ;  died  in  1349.  He  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  his  varied  learning,  and  more 
particularly  for  his  treatise  De  Causa 
Dei  contra  Pelagium ,  an  extensive  work 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  for  cen¬ 
turies  a  standard  authority.  He  was 
chaplain  and  confessor  to  Edward  III, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  France,  being 
present  at  Cr6cy  and  the  capture  of 
Calais.  Being  appointed  archbishop,  he 
hastened  to  England,  but  died  of  the 
black  death  on  reaching  London. 

Bradv  (bra'di),  James  T.,  an  eminent 
J  lawyer  of  New  York,  born  in 
1815 ;  died  in  1869.  He  became  distin¬ 
guished  as  counsel  for  the  defense  in  crim¬ 
inal  cases  and  during  the  Civil  war  was 
a  leader  of  the  party  known  as  ‘War 
Democrats.’ 


Brarlv  (Nicolas),  born  in  1659  at 
UJ  Bandon,  in  Ireland.  He  was 
rector  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree, 
London,  and  later  of  Richmond,  Surrey. 
He  made  a  translation  of  the  JEneid; 
but  is  only  remembered  now  as  the  col¬ 
laborator  of  Nahum  Tate  in  that  version 
of  the  Psalms  commonly  used  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  He  died  in  1726. 


Brad'ypus.  See  sioth. 


"Rrapirmr  (bra'mar),  a  Highland  dis- 

jji  dciiicii  trjct  jn  g  w  corner  0f 

Aberdeenshire.  It  contains  part  of  the 
Grampian  range  with  the  heights  of  Ben 
Macdhui,  Cairntoul,  Lochnagar,  etc.  The 
district  has  some  fine  scenery,  valleys  and 
hillsides  covered  with  birch  and  fir,  but 
consists  mostly  of  uncultivated  heaths. 
Balmoral,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria,  is  here,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Dee. 


Brasra  (bra'ga),  Theophilo,  historian, 
®  poet,  and  President  of  Portugal, 
was  born  on  the  island  of  Sao  Miguel  in 
the  Azores,  in  1843.  His  poetical  powers 
developed  early  and  at  16  he  published  a 
collection  of  sentimental  verses,  Folkas 
Verdes  (‘Green  Leaves’).  He  studied 
law,  but  continued  to  write,  publishing 
in  1864  a  long  epic  poem,  Vision  of  the 
Ages.  In  1872  he  became  professor  of 
modern  languages  in  the  Curso  Superior 
de  Lettres  in  Lisbon,  and  here  began  his 
great  work,  History  of  Portuguese  Liter¬ 
ature,  of  which  32  volumes  have  been 
published.  Other  works  are  Universal 
History,  System  of  Sociology,  Outlines 
of  Positivistic  Philosophy,  etc.  On  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  in  Portugal, 
October,  1910,  he,  although  without  ex¬ 
perience  in  political  life,  was  chosen 
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president  of  the  new  republic,  a  position 
which  he  filled  with  credit  until  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  new  president  in  1911. 

"Rracrp  (br&'ga),  an  ancient  town  in 
xaSa  Northern  Portugal,  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop  who  is  Primate  of  Portugal, 
charmingly  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
and  surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with 
towers,  and  with  suburbs  outside.  It 
contains  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  and  a 
richly  ornamented  Gothic  cathedral  of 
the  13th  century,  and  is  a  place  of  con¬ 
siderable  trade  and  manufactures.  There 
still  exist  remains  of  a  Roman  temple, 
amphitheater,  and  aqueduct.  Pop. 
24,309. 

Tir o  o*Q  n  7Q  ( bra-gan'z& ) ,  or  Bragan'qa, 
x>idgcuiz,cia  tQWn  of  Portugalj  capital 

of  the  former  province  Trasos-montes, 
with  a  castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Braganza,  from  whom  the 
late  reigning  family  of  Portugal  are 
descended.  Pop.  5476.  Brazil  has  two 
towns  of  the  same  name,  one  in  the  state 
of  Para,  with  17,000  pop.  in  town  and 
district ;  the  other  in  Sao  Paulo,  with 
sugar  mills,  in  a  cattle-raising  district. 
Pop.  10,000. 

"Rra  era*  Braxton,  soldier,  born  in  North 
oo*  Carolina  in  1817.  He  graduated 
at  West  Point  in  1837,  served  in  the  ar¬ 
tillery  through  the  Seminole  and  Mexican 
wars,  and  retired  from  the  army  in  1856 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
joined  the  Confederate  army  in  the  civil 
war  as  brigadier-general,  being  promoted 
major-general  in  1862.  He  commanded  a 
corps  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  was  pro¬ 
moted  general,  invaded  Kentucky  and 
fought  General  Buell  at  Perryville ; 
was  defeated  by  Rosecrans  at  Stone 
River,  but  subsequently  defeated  Rose¬ 
crans  at  Chickamauga.  Grant  defeated 
him  in  a  great  battle  at  Missionary 
Ridge,  in  November,  1863,  and  in  De¬ 
cember  he  was  relieved  from  his  com¬ 
mand.  Died  in  1876. 

Braham  (bra'am)>  John,  a  celebrated 
1  tenor  singer,  of  Jewish  extrac¬ 
tion,  was  born  in  London  in  1774.  He 
appeared  with  the  greatest  success  on 
the  leading  stages  of  France,  Italy,  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
country.  He  excelled  mainly  in  national 
songs,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay ,  O,  and 
The  Death  of  Nelson,  and  continued  to 
attract  large  audiences  even  when  eighty 
years  old.  He  died  in  1856. 

Brahe  (bra'a) ,  Tycno,  a  Danish  astron¬ 
omer,  born  in  1546  of  a  noble 
family ;  died  in  1601.  He  studied  law  at 
Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  but  from  1565 
gave  himself  up  to  astronomy,  and  in 
1580  built  an  observatory  on  the  island 
of  Hveen  in  the  Sound,  providing  it  with 


the  best  instruments  then  procurable. 
Here  he  developed  the  planetary  system 
associated  with  his  name,  the  earth,  by 
his  theory,  being  regarded  as  the  center  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  After  the  death  of 
his  patron,  Frederick  II  of  Denmark,  he 
left  his  native  country  in  1597  and  went 
to  Germany.  Here  he  was  patronized  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolph,  who  gave  him  a 
yearly  allowance  and  a  residence  at 
Prague,  where  he  died.  His  astronomical 
works  were  all  written  in  Latin.  He  is 
chiefly  notable  for  his  services  to 
practical  astronomy,  his  observations  be¬ 
ing  superior  in  accuracy  to  those  of  his 
predecessors. 

Brahilow.  See  Braila. 

Bralimn  (bra'ma),  a  Sanskrit  word 
a  signifying  (in  its  neuter  form) 
the  Universal  Power  or  ground  of  all 
existence,  and  also  (in  its  masculine  form 
with  long  final  syllable)  a  particular 
deity,  the  first  person  in  the  Triad 
(Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva)  of  the 


Brahma— Bronze,  Indian  Museum. 

Hindus.  The  personal  god  Brahma  is 
represented  as  a  red  or  golden-colored 
figure  with  four  heads  and  as  many  arms, 
and  he  is  often  accompanied  by  the  swan 
or  goose.  He  is  the  god  of  the  fates, 
master  of  life  and  death,  yet  he  is  him¬ 
self  created,  and  is  merely  the  agent  of 
Brahma,  the  Universal  Power. 

Brahmanism  (bra'man-izm),  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Hindus,  so  called  because  it 
has  been  developed  and  expounded  by  the 
sacerdotal  caste  known  as  the  Brahmans 
(from  brahman ,  ‘a  potent  prayer’;  from 
root  brill  or  vrih,  ‘to  increase’).  It  is 
founded  on  the  ancient  religious  writ¬ 
ings  known  as  the  Vedas  and  regarded  as 
sacred  revelations,  of  which  the  Brah- 
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mans  as  a  body  became  the  custodians 
and  interpreters,  being  also  the  officiating 
priests  and  the  general  directors  of  sacri¬ 
fices  and  religious  rites.  As  the  priestly 
caste  increased  in  numbers  and  power 
they  went  on  elaborating  the  ceremonies, 
and  added  to  the  Vedas  other  writings 
tending  to  confirm  the  pretensions  of  this 
now  predominant  caste,  and  give  them 
the  sanction  of  a  revelation.  The  earliest 
supplements  to  the  Vedas  are  the  Brah- 
manas,  more  fully  explaining  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  officiating  priests.  Both 
together  form  the  revealed  Scriptures  of 
the  Hindus.  In  time  the  caste  of  Brah¬ 
mans  came  to  be  accepted  as  a  divine  in¬ 
stitution,  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
rules  defining  and  enforcing  by  the  se¬ 
verest  penalties  its  place  as  well  as  that 
of  the  inferior  castes  was  promulgated. 
Other  early  castes  were  the  Kshattriyas 
or  warriors,  and  the  Vaisyas  or  culti¬ 
vators,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle 
that  the  former  acknowledged  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  Brahmans.  It  was  by  the 
Brahmans  that  the  Sanskrit  literature 
was  developed ;  and  they  were  not  only 
the  priests,  theologians,  and  philosophers, 
but  also  the  poets,  men  of  science,  law¬ 
givers,  administrators,  and  statesmen  of 
the  Aryans  of  India. 

The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  a 
Brahman,  as  given  in  the  priestly  code, 
are  maintained  by  severe  penalties.  The 
murder  of  one  of  the  order,  robbing  him, 
etc.,  are  inexpiable  sins ;  even  the  killing 
of  his  cow  can  only  be  expiated  by  a 
painful  penance.  A  Brahman  should 
pass  through  four  states:  First,  as  Brah- 
machari,  or  novice,  he  begins  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Vedas,  and  is  initiated  into 
the  privileges  and  the  duties  of  his  caste. 
He  has  a  right  to  alms,  to  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  from  capital  and  even 
corporal  punishment.  Flesh  and  eggs  he 
is  not  allowed  to  eat.  Leather,  skins  of 
animals,  and  most  animals  themselves 
are  impure  and  not  to  be  touched  by 
him.  When  manhood  comes  he  ought  to 
marry,  and  as  Grihastha  enter  the  second 
state,  which  requires  more  numerous  and 
minute  observances.  When  he  has  be¬ 
gotten  a  son  and  trained  him  up  for  the 
holy  calling  he  ought  to  enter  the  third 
state,  and  as  Vanaprastha,  or  inhabitant 
«>f  the  forest,  retire  from  the  world  for 
solitary  praying  and  meditation,  with 
severe  penances  to  purify  the  spirit;  but 
this  and  the  fourth  or  last  state  of  a 
Sannyasi,  requiring  a  cruel  degree  of 
ascetism,  are  now  seldom  reached,  and 
the  whole  scheme  is  to  be  regarded  as 
representing  rather  the  Brahmanical 
Ideal  of  life  than  the  actual  facts. 

The  worship  represented  in  the  oldest 
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Vedic  literature  is  that  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects  ;  the  sky,  personified  in  the  god 
Indra ;  the  dawn,  in  Ushas ;  the  various 
attributes  of  the  sun,  in  Vishnu,  Surya, 
Agni,  etc.  These  gods  were  invoked  for 
assistance  in  the  common  affairs  of  life, 
and  were  propitiated  by  offerings  which, 
at  first  few  and  simple,  afterwards  be¬ 
came  more  complicated  and  included 
animal  sacrifices.  In  the  later  Vedic 
hymns,  the  gradual  development  of  a 
philosophical  conception  of  religion  and 
the  problems  of  being  and  creation  ap¬ 
pears,  leading  to  the  supplements  and 
commentaries  known  as  the  Brahmanas 
and  the  Upanishads.  In  some  of  the 
Upanishads  the  deities  of  the  old  Vedic 
creed  are  treated  as  symbolical.  Brahma, 
the  supreme  soul,  is  the  only  reality,  the 
world  is  regarded  as' an  emanation  from 
him,  and  the  highest  good  of  the  soul  is 
to  become  united  with  the  divine.  The 
necessity  for  the  purification  of  the  soul 
in  order  to  permit  its  reunion  with  the 
divine  nature  gave  rise  to  the  doctrine  of 
metempsychosis  or  transmigration. 

This  philosophical  development  of 
Brahmanism  was  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  separation  between  the  educated 
and  the  vulgar  creeds.  Whilst  from  the 
fifth  to  the  first  century  b.c.  the  higher 
thinkers  amongst  the  Brahmans  were 
developing  a  philosophy  which  recognized 
that  there  was  but  one  god,  the  popular 
creed  had  concentrated  its  idea  of  wor¬ 
ship  round  three  great  deities — Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  who  now  took  the 
place  of  the  confused  old  Vedic  Pantheon. 
Brahma,  the  creator,  though  considered 
the  most  exalted  of  the  three,  was  too 
abstract  an  idea  to  become  a  popular  god, 
and  soon  sank  almost  out  of  notice.  Thus 
the  Brahman  theology  became  divided 
between  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva, 
the  destroyer  and  reproducer,  and  the 
worshipers  of  these  two  deities  now 
form  the  two  great  religious  sects  of 
India.  Siva,  in  his  philosophical  signif¬ 
icance,  is  the  deity  chiefly  worshiped 
by  the  conventional  Brahman,  while  in 
his  aspect  of  the  Destroyer,  or  in  one  of 
his  female  manifestations,  he  is  the  god 
of  the  low  castes,  and  often  worshiped 
with  degrading  rites.  But  the  highly 
cultivated  Brahman  is  still  a  pure  theist, 
and  the  educated  Hindu  in  general  pro¬ 
fesses  to  regard  the  special  deity  he 
chooses  for  worship  as  merely  a  form 
under  which  the  One  First  Cause  may 
be  approached. 

The  sharp  division  of  the  people  of 
India  into  civilized  Aryans  and  rude  non- 
Aryans  has  had  a  great  influence  upon 
Brahmanism,  and  thus  the  spiritual  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  old  Vedic  creed  have  been 
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mixed  in  modern  Hinduism  with  degrad¬ 
ing  superstitions  and  customs  belonging 
to  the  so-called  aboriginal  races.  Suttee, 
for  example,  or  the  burning  of  widows, 
has  no  authority  in  the  Veda,  but  like 
most  of  the  darker  features  of  Hinduism 
is  the  result  of  a  compromise  which  the 
Brahmanical  teachers  had  to  make  with 
the  barbarous  conceptions  of  non-Aryan 
races  in  India.  The  Buddhist  religion 
has  also  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  Brahmanic,  from  which  it  differs  less 
philosophically  than  ethically,  it  main¬ 
taining  the  equal  rights  of  mankind  as 
opposed  to  the  autocracy  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans. 

The  system  of  caste  originally  no  doubt 
represented  distinctions  of  race.  The 
early  classification  of  the  people  was  that 
of  ‘  twice-born  ’  Aryans  (priests,  war¬ 
riors,  husbandmen)  and  once-born  non- 
Aryans  (serfs)  ;  but  intermarriages, 
giving  rise  to  a  mixed  progeny,  and  the 
variety  of  employments  in  modern  times, 
have  profoundly  modified  this  simple 
classification.  Innumerable  minor  dis¬ 
tinctions  have  grown  up ;  so  that  amongst 
the  Brahmans  alone  there  are  several 
hundred  castes  who  cannot  intermarry  or 
eat  food  cooked  by  each  other. 

The  Brahmans  represent  the  highest 
culture  of  India,  and  as  the  result  of 
centuries  of  education  and  self-restraint 
have  evolved  a  type  of  man  distinctly 
superior  to  the  castes  around  them.  They 
have  still  great  influence,  and  occupy  the 
highest  places  at  the  courts  of  princes. 
Many,  however,  are  driven  by  need  or 
other  motives  into  trades  and  employ¬ 
ments  inconsistent  with  the  original 
character  of  their  caste. 

Brahmaputra 

whose  sources,  not  yet  explored,  are  sit¬ 
uated  near  Lake  Manasarovora,  in  Tibet, 
near  those  of  the  Indus.  In  Tibet, 
where  it  is  called  the  Sanpoo,  it  flows 
eastwards  north  of  the  Himalayas,  and, 
after  taking  a  sharp  Lend  and  passing 
through  these  mountains,  it  emerges  in 
the  northeast  of  Assam  as  the  Dihong ; 
a  little  farther  on  it  is  joined  by  the 
Dibong  and  the  Lohit,  when  the  united 
stream  takes  the  name  of  Brahmaputra, 
laterally  the  son  of  Brahma.  After  en¬ 
tering  Bengal  it  joins  the  Ganges  at 
GOalanda,  and  further  on  the  Meghna, 
and  their  united  waters  flow  into  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  The  Brahmaputra  is 
navigable  by  steamers  for  about  800 
miles  from  the  sea,  its  total  length  being, 
perhaps,  1800  miles. 

Brahmo-Somaj  °l 

J  the  Theistic  Church 
of  India,  was  founded  in  1830  by  an  en¬ 


lightened  Brahman,  Rammohun  Roy, 
who  sought  to  purify  his  religion  from 
impurities  and  idolatries.  This  church, 
while  accepting  what  religious  truth  the 
Vedas  are  admitted  to  contain,  rejects 
the  idea  of  their  special  infallibility,  and 
founds  its  faith  on  principles  of  reason. 
It  has  had  a  large  and  promising 
development,  and  doubtless  has  been 
strongly  affected  by  the  spread  of  Eng¬ 
lish  education  among  the  Hindus.  The 
members  do  not  in  principle  recognize 
the  distinction  of  caste,  and  have  made 
great  efforts  to  weaken  this  as  well  as 
other  prejudices  amongst  their  country¬ 
men. 

Braila  <bra'e-la  or  bra-e'la),  a  town  in 
Roumania,  formerly  a  fortress, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  which 
divides  itself  here  into  a  number  of  arms, 
one  of  them  forming  the  harbor  of  the 
town.  The  exportation  of  grain  and  the 
sturgeon  fisheries  are  amongst  the  princi¬ 
pal  industries  in  Braila.  Pop.  58,392. 
Braille  (frnU)*  the  method  now  in 
general  use  in  printing  for  the 
blind,  invented  by  Louis  Braille,  him¬ 
self  blind  and  a  professor  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Young  Blind  at  Paris.  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  line  type  then  in  use, 
he  took  up  one  invented  by  M.  Barbier, 
in  which  six  points  were  used.  By 
studying  and  working  over  this,  he 
devised  the  simple  and  beautiful  system 
which  bears  his  name.  The  Braille  signs 
are  arbitrary,  consisting  of  six  points 
placed  in  an  oblong.  By  varying  their 
positions  sixty-two  combinations  can  be 
made,  sufficient  for  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  for  punctuation,  contrac¬ 
tion,  numerical  and  other  marks.  See 
Blind. 

Brails  on  ships,  a  name  given 

to  all  the  ropes  employed  to 
haul  up  the  bottoms,  lower  corners,  and 
skirts  of  the  great  sails  in  general. 
Brain (bran)’  tbe  center  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  seat  of  conscious¬ 
ness  and  volition  in  man  and  the  higher 
animals,  and  hence  of  what  we  designate 
as  the  mind.  It  is  a  soft  substance, 
partly  gray  and  partly  whitish,  situated 
in  the  skull,  penetrated  by  numerous 
bloodvessels,  and  invested  by  three 
membranes  or  meninges.  The  outermost, 
called  the  dura  mater,  is  dense  and  elas¬ 
tic.  The  next,  the  tunica  arachnoidea,  is 
very  thin,  and  is  really  double.  The 
third,  the  pia  mater,  covers  the  whole 
surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  full  of  blood¬ 
vessels.  The  brain  consists  of  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts,  connected  by  bands  of  fibers. 
The  one,  called  the  ceretrum,  occupies, 
in  man,  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  and 
is  seven  or  eight  times  larger  than  the 
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other,  the  cerebellum,  lying  behind  and 
below  it.  The  surface  of  the  brain  ex¬ 
hibits  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
ridges  and  furrows,  forming  what  are 
called  the  convolutions.  The  cerebrum  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  right  and 
left  hemispheres,  by  the  longitudinal  fis¬ 
sure,  the  hemispheres  being  at  the  same 
time  transversely  connected  by  a  band  of 
nervous  matter  called  the  corpus  cal¬ 
losum.  _The  external  or  grayish  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  brain  is 
softer  than  the  internal 
white  substance.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nerve  cells, 
while  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  is  composed  al¬ 
most  entirely  of  fibers. 
The  cerebellum  lies  be¬ 
low  the  cerebrum,  in  a 
peculiar  cavity  of  the 
skull.  It  is  divided  into 
a  right  and  a  left  hemis¬ 
phere,  connected  by  a 
bridge  of  nervous  mat¬ 
ter  called  the  pons  Va- 
rolii,  under  which  is  the 
medulla  oblongata  or 
continuation  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Like 
the  cerebrum,  it  is  gray 
on  the  outside  and  whit¬ 
ish  within.  At  the  base 
of  the  brain  are  several 
masses  of  nervous  mat¬ 
ter  or  ganglia  known  as 
the  corpora  striata 
(two),  optic  that  a  mi 
(two),  and  corpora 
quadrigemina  (four)  ; 
and  there  are  in  it  five 
cavities  named  ventricles. 
Every  part  of  the  brain 
is  exactly  symmetrical 
with  the  part  opposite.  Twelve  pairs  of 
nerves  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
including  the  nerves  for  the  organs  of 
smell,  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  taste, 
also  those  for  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
those  for  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  for 
the  larynx.  When  compared  with  the 
brain  of  other  animals,  the  human  brain 
presents  striking  differences.  Even  the 
brain  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  inferior 
vertebrate  animals  differs  from  that  of 
man,  especially  in  the  degree  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  while  among  the  lower  grades 
there  is  sometimes,  properly  speaking,  no 
brain  at  all,  but  only  nerve  ganglia, 
which  correspond  to  the  brain.  In  size, 
also,  the  brain  of  the  lower  animals,  al¬ 
though  sometimes  (as  in  the  elephant) 
actually  greater,  is  always  much  less 
when  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
whole  body,  and  it  is  found  that  the  size 
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of  the  brain  proportionally  to  the  size  of 
the  body  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  different  animals.  In  man  the 
brain  weighs  from  2  to  4  lbs.,  the  average 
weight  in  male  European  adults  being 
49  to  50  oz.,  or  about  l^sth  of  the  weight 
of  the  body ;  in  the  dog  the  average 
weight  is  about  Vi2oth  of  the  animal ;  in 
the  horse  1450th  ;  and  in  the  sheep  Vboth. 
The  heaviest  brain  yet  known  was  that 
of  Cuvier — 6414  oz.  The  brain  of  fe¬ 
males  weighs  5  oz.  less  on  the  average 
than  that  of  males.  The  brain  attains  its 
highest  degree  of  development  earlier 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  In 
old  age  it  loses  both  in  bulk  and  in 
weight.  Comparatively  little  is  known  of 
the  functions  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
brain,  but.  speaking  generally,  the  parts 
lying  in  front  have  functions  connected 
with  the  intellectual  part  of  man’s 
nature ;  while  the  parts  lying  nearer  the 
back  of  the  head  belong  more  to  our 
merely  animal  or  organic  nature.  As 
the  central  organ  of  the  nervous  system 
the  brain  is  sympathetically  affected  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  acute  disease.  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  brain  fall  into  two  classes, 
according  as  they  exhibit  mental  char¬ 
acteristics  alone  or  also  anatomical  dis¬ 
turbances.  To  the  former  class  belong 
hypochondria,  mania,  etc.  Amongst  the 
latter  may  be  mentioned  meningitis,  or 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  which  seldom  occurs  without  af¬ 
fecting  also  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
and  thus  giving  rise  to  phrenitis ;  hydro¬ 
cephalus,  or  water  in  the  head,  caused 
by  pressure  of  water  in  the  cavities  of 
the  brain  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  fre¬ 
quently  the  result  of  chronic  inflamma¬ 
tion  :  and  plethora  or  poverty  of  blood 
in  the  brain,  which,  though  opposite 
diseases,  may  cause  the  same  symptoms 
of  giddiness. 

’Rvcnn-pnval  coral  of  the  genus  Mean- 
J3iam  coidi,  drlnG'  go  called  fromthe 

rounded  shape  and  convolutions  of  its 
often  large  masses. 

Braine-le-comte  (bran-le-kopt) ,  an 

ancient  town  in 
Belgium,  province  of  Hainault,  about  20 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Brussels,  with  a  hand¬ 
some  church  of  the  13th  century ;  and 
breweries,  dyeworks,  oil  and  cotton  mills, 
etc.  Pop.  8935. 

Brainerd  („brSn’e$)’  city  capital  o£ 
Grow  Wing  Co..  Minnesota, 
115  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Duluth,  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  other  railroads.  It 
has  railroad  shops,  lumber  mills,  brewer¬ 
ies,  etc.  Pop.  8526. 

Braintree  (br!\n't:s1-V  a  nost-viiiage  of 

JNorfolk  Co.,  Massachusetts, 
10  miles  S.  of  Boston.  It  hag  granite 
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quarries  and  manufactures  of  linen,  fil¬ 
ters,  leather,  etc.  Pop.  8066. 
"RmiTitrep  a  town  of  Essex  Co.,  Eng- 
land,  1§  mileg  E  of  Bishop 
Stortford.  It  has  a  spacious  Gothic 
church,  and  crape  and  silk  factories. 
Pop.  6168. 

Brake  (brak),  a  contrivance  for  re tard- 
a  ing  or  arresting  motion  by  means 
of  friction.  In  machinery  it  generally  con¬ 
sists  of  a  simple  or  compound  lever,  that 
may  be  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  periph¬ 
ery  of  a  wheel,  fixed  upon  a  shaft  or 
axis.  A  similar  contrivance  is  attached 
to  road  and  railway  carriages,  but  con¬ 
tinuous  brakes  applied  to  every  pair  of 
wheels  in  a  railway  train,  and  operated 
by  air  either  by  the  compression  or 
vacuum  method,  are  now  generally  used 
on  railroads.  By  the  first  method,  of 
which  the  Westinghouse  brake  is  an  ex¬ 
ample,  the  air  is  compressed  by  a  pump 
on  the  locomotive  and  conveyed  by  pipes 
and  tubes  in  cylinders  which  are  under 
each  car,  and  the  pistons  of  which  act 
on  the  brake-levers.  In  the  vacuum 
method,  exemplified  in  the  Loughridge 
brake,  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the  de¬ 
vice  beneath  the  car,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  operates  the  brake  levers. 
See  Air-brake. 

Brake.  See  Bracken. 

Brake,  a  vehicle.  See  Break. 

"Rra-mnli  (bra'ma),  Joseph,  the  inventor 
■Dld'Ilid'uof  the  Bramah  lock,  the  Bramah 
press,  etc.,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1749 ; 
died  in  1814.  He  set  up  business  in 
London  as  a  manufacturer  of  various 
small  articles  in  metal-work,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  a  long  series  of  inven¬ 
tions,  such  as  improvements  in  paper¬ 
making,  fire-engines,  printing-machines, 
etc.  He  is  especially  known  for  an  in¬ 
geniously  constructed  lock,  and  for  the 
hydraulic  press  (which  see). 
"Rrarnpnfp  (bra-man'ta),  Francesco 

jsramante  Lazart>  a  great  Italian 

architect,  born  in  1444.  He  applied  him¬ 
self  first  to  painting,  in  which  he  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  renown,  but  at  length 
devoted  himself  to  architecture.  He  was 
patronized  by  the  popes,  and  his  first 
work  at  Rome  was  the  union  of  the 
straggling  buildings  of  the  Vatican  with 
the  Belvedere  gardens,  so  as  to  form  one 
fine  whole.  But  his  greatest  work  was 
the  part  he  had  in  the  building  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  of  which  he 
was  the  first  architect.  He  died,  how¬ 
ever,  in  1514,  while  the  building  was  still 
in  an  early  stage  of  construction,  and 
his  designs  were  much  altered  by  suc¬ 
ceeding  architects. 


"Dyiq  w]  V\1  p  ( bram  bl )  |  Rufus  fruttcosus ) , 
AJiamuic  tjae  name  commonly  applied  to 

the  bush  with  trailing  prickly  stems  which 
bears  the  well-known  berries  usually 
called  in  Scotland  brambles,  and  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  blackberries. 
It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  raspberry, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  natural 
order  Rosaceae.  As  a  wild  plant  it 
grows  in  great  abundance,  and  it  is  now 
largely  cultivated  in  the  United  States 
with  great  improvement  in  the  fruit.  The 
flowers  do  not  appear  till  late  in  the 
spring,  and  the  fruit,  which  is  deep  pur¬ 
ple  or  almost  black  in  color,  does  not 
ripen  till  late  summer.  The  dewberry  is 
a  running  variety  of  the  bramble,  bearing 
a  sweeter  and  larger  fruit  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  blackberry  and  ripening  earlier. 

Brain 'hi in  a*  or  Bramble-finch,  the 
nidm  uimg ,  mountain_finch  (Frin- 

gilla  montifringilla) ,  larger  than  the 
chaffinch,  and  very  like  it.  It  breeds  in 
the  north  of  Scandinavia  and  visits  the 
south  of  Europe  in  winter. 

Brampton  Cd,  ?£«$ 

Cumberland,  with  tweed  manufactures 
and  coaling  industries.  Pop.  7982. 
Bran  the  husky  part  of  wheat  sepa- 
9  rated  by  the  bolter  from  the 
flour.  Its  components  are :  water,  13 ; 
gluten,  19.5 ;  fatty  matter,  5 ;  husk  with 
starch,  55 ;  and  ashes,  7.5 ;  but  the  results 
of  different  analyses  vary  considerably. 
It  is  employed  in  feeding  cattle,  is  mixed 
with  white  wheat  flour  to  make  bran 
bread,  and  has  been  found  useful  as  a 
manure. 

Branchiae  (brang'ki-e).  See  Gills. 


Branchiogasteropoda  ^^s-ki- 

op'o-da),  gasteropodous  molluscs  whose 
respiration  is  aquatic,  being  generally  ef¬ 
fected  by  means  of  external  branchiae  or 
gills.  They  include  a  great  many  animals 
with  univalve  shells,  as  whelks,  limpets, 
coneshells,  periwinkles,  cowries,  etc.,  also 
sea-hares,  sea-slugs,  sea-lemons,  and  the 
heteropoda. 

Branchiopoda  <bran*-ki-op'o-da),  an 

1  order  of  crustaceous 
animals,  so  called  because  their  branchiae, 
or  gills,  are  situated  on  the  feet.  They 
have  one  to  three  masticating  jaws,  and 
the.  head  is  not  distinct  from  the  thorax, 
which  is  much  reduced  in  size.  They 
include  the  water-fleas,  trilobites,  phyl- 
lopods,  etc. 

Branchiostoma  (brang-ki-os'to-ma) , 

„  ,  .  or  Lancelet.  also 

called  Amphioxus.  See  Lancelet. 
BranCO  (brans'ko),  Rio,  a  river  of  n. 

Brazil,  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 


Brand 


Brandywine  Creek 


Negro,  navigable  for  a  distance  of  40 
miles. 

Brand  *s  a  Provincial  name  for  cer- 
’  tain  diseases  of  cereals,  applied 
generically.  Thus  bunt  is  called  pepper- 
brand,  and  smut  is  called  dust-brand. 
The  name  is  also  given  to  a  disease  in 
vegetables,  by  which  their  leaves  and 
tender  bark  are  partially  destroyed  as  if 
they  had  been  burned.  Also  a  mark 
burned,  cut,  or  painted,  as  a  means  of 
identification. 


Brandeis  (bran'dez),  Louis  Dembitz, 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  in  185G,  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1877,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878.  He  en¬ 
gaged  in  corporation  practice  and  be¬ 
came  widely  known  as  an  advocate  of 
reform  of  a  new  type.  As  counsel  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
1910,  in  the  railroad  freight  cases,  he 
declared  that  the  roads  could  save  $100,- 
000,000  annually  by  the  simple  method 
of  introducing  the  modern  scientific  sys¬ 
tem  of  labor  management  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  waste.  Regarding  this,  President 
Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road  Co.,  said :  “As  I  see  it,  there  is 
only  one  thing  for  us  to  do — to  put  into 
practice  the  Brandeis  greater  efficiency 
system,’ — that  of  getting  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  same  or  less  money. 

’RranrlpnhnrP’  (bran'den-b  \i  r  g),  a 
-DranaeilUUIg  province  of  Prussia, 

surrounded  mainly  by  Mecklenburg  and 
the  provinces  of  Pomerania,  Posen, 
Silesia,  and  Prussian  Saxony.  The  soil 
consists  in  many  parts  of  barren  sands, 
heaths,  and  moors  ;  yet  the  province  pro¬ 
duces  much  grain,  as  well  as  fruits, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  supports 
many  sheep.  The  forests  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  The  principal  streams  are  the 
Elbe,  the  Oder,  the  Havel,  and  the  Spree. 
Berlin  is  locally  in  Brandenburg.  Area, 
15,400  sq.  miles ;  population  3,529,839. 
The  Old  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  on 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern,  and  is  the 
center  round  which  the  present  extensive 
Kingdom  of  Prussia  has  grown  up. — The 
town  Brandenburg  is  on  the  Havel.  35 
miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Berlin.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts — an  old  town,  a  new 
town,  and  a  cathedral  town — by  the 
river,  and  has  considerable  manufactures, 
including  silk,  woolens,  leather,  etc. 
Pop.  51,251. 

Hvonfl'ino’  a  form  of  punishment 

JjI  cillll  &>  once  .n  ugg  .n  p]ng]and 

for  various  crimes,  but  abolished  in  1822. 
It  was  performed  by  means  of  a  red-hot 
iron,  and  the  part  which  was  branded 
was  the  cheek,  the  hand,  or  some  other 


part  of  the  body.  Even  after  branding 
had  been  abolished  in  all  other  cases,  a 
milder  form  of  it  was  for  a  long  time 
retained  in  the  army  as  a  punishment 
for  desertion,  the  letter  D  being  marked 
with  ink  or  gunpowder  on.  the  left  side 
of  a  deserter  2  inches  below  the  armpit. 
This  also  has  been  abolished. 

TlranrH^  (bran'dis),  Christian  Au- 
-uiaimia  GUST>  German  scholar,  born 

in  1790 ;  died  in  1867.  After  studying 
at  Kiel  and  Gottingen  he  was  induced 
by  Niebuhr  to  accompany  him  to  Rome 
as  secretary  to  the  Prussian  embassy. 
In  1822  he  was  made  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
He  won  a  reputation  in  literature  by  his 
important  History  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Philosophy. 

"Rvan/Uli-ncr  is  a  species  of  fish,  the 

.Draiiu  liiig,  parr  or  young  of  the 

salmon,  so  named  from  its  markings  be¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  branded.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  a  small  red  worm  used  for 
bait  in  fresh-water  fishing. 


Winnipeg.  It  has  various  industries,  an 
Indian  industrial  school  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  experimental  farm.  Pop.  13,837. 
"Ryan fit  (brant),  or  Brant,  Sebas- 
j_>i  ciiiu.  t  TIAN>  author  of  a  famous 

German  satire,  the  Narrenschiff,  or  Ship 
of  Fools.  He  was  born  at  Strasburg  in 
1458,  and  studied  law  at  Basel,  dying 
in  1521.  The  Narrenschiff  is  written 
in  verse,  and  is  a  bold  and  vigorous  satire 
on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  age.  It 
took  the  popular  taste  of  its  time,  and 
was  translated  into  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  The  Ship  of  Fools  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Barclay  (1509)  is  partly  an  imita¬ 
tion,  partly  a  translation  of  it. 
"RranrKr  (bran'di),  the  liquor  obtained 
jji  diiUj  tke  distillation  of  wine 

or  of  the  refuse  of  the  winepress.  It  is 
colorless  at  first,  but  usually  derives  a 
brownish  color  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  or  from  coloring  matters  added 
to  it.  The  best  brandy  is  made  in 
France,  particularly  in  the  Cognac  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  department  of  Charente. 
Much  of  the  so-called  brandy  sold  in 
Britain  and  America  is  made  there  from 
more  or  less  coarse  whisky,  flavored  and 
colored  to  resemble  the  real  article ;  and 
France  itself  also  exports  quantities  #  of 
this  stuff.  Brandy  is  often  used  medici¬ 
nally  as  a  stimulant,  stomachic,  and 
restorative,  or  in  mild  diarrhoea.  In 
America  various  distilled  liquors  get  the 
name  of  brandy,  as  cider  brandy,  peach 
brandy. 

Brandywine  Creek,  XTrise^fn 


Brank 


Brasses 


the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  passes  into  the 
State  of  Delaware,  and  joins  Christiana 
Creek  near  Wilmington.  It  gives  its 
name  to  a  battle  fought  near  it,  Sept. 
11,  1777,  between  the  British  and  Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated. 
TJvpv.Tr  or  Branks,  an  instrument 
formerly  in  use  in  Scotland, 
and  to  some  extent 
also  in  England,  as  a 
punishment  for  scolds. 
It  consisted  of  an 
iron  frame  which 
went  over  the  head 
of  the  offender,  and 
had  in  front  an  iron 
plate  which  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  mouth, 
where  it  was  fixed 
Brank.  above  the  tongue,  and 

kept  it  perfectly  quiet. 

Brank'ursine  („brfmjur‘sln)-  See 

Acanthus. 

Brailt  J°SEPH>  Indian  name  Thayen- 
9  danega,  (te-en-da-ne'ga) ,  a 
famous  chief  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  born  in 
1742.  He  fought  against  the  colonists  in 
the  Revolution,  holding  a  commission  in 
the  British  army.  After  the  war  he  went 
to  England,  where  he  published  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Mark  in  the  Mohawk  tongue.  Died 
in  1807.  Also  see  Brandt. 

Brant'ford, a,dty  °.f,  °£tari?’ ,San' 

9  ada,  on  the  Grand  River 
(which  is  navigable),  24  m.  w.  s.  w.  of 
Hamilton ;  it  has  railway  machine-shops, 
foundries,  and  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
and  an  active  trade.  Pop.  (1911)  23,046. 

Brant ome  (br&s-tom),  Pierre  de 

Bourdeilles,  Seigneur 
de,  a  French  writer,  born  in  Perigord 
about  1540 ;  died  in  1614.  He  was  of  an 
old  and  noble  family,  and  early  entered 
the  profession  of  arms.  After  a  brilliant 
life  in  courts  and  camps  he  withdrew 
to  his  estate  in  Perigord,  and  spent  his 
time  in  writing  memoirs,  which  give  an 
admirable  picture  of  his  age,  with  partic¬ 
ulars  which  a  chaster  and  more  fastid¬ 
ious  pen  could  hardly  have  set  down. 
Ilis  memoirs  consist  of  Vies  des  Homines 
illustres  et  des  grands  Capitaines 
Frangais;  Vies  des  grands  Capitaines 
fitrangers ;  Vies  des  Dames  illustres; 
Vies  des  Dames  galantes. 

Brasenose  (bras'nos) ,  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  Oxford  University, 
founded  by  William  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  in  1509. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful,  but 
there  is  a  large  nose  of  brass  over  the 
entrance.  The  college  is  very  rich  in 
endowments. 

Brasidas  (bras'i-das),  a  Spartan 
general  who  during  the 


Peloponnesian  war  overthrew  the  Athe¬ 
nian  army  under  Cleon  at  Amphipolis, 
but  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  b.c. 
422. 

BraSS  *s  an  a^°y  copper  and  zinc, 
9  of  a  bright-yellow  color,  and 
hard,  ductile,  and  malleable.  The  best 
brass  consists  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
copper  to  one  of  zinc ;  but  any  degree 
of  variation  may  be  obtained  by  altering 
the  proportions ;  thus  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  zinc  we  may  form  tombac  and 
pinchbeck,  and  with  nearly  a  seventh 
more  of  zinc  than  copper  the  compound 
becomes  brittle  and  of  a  silver-white 
color.  By  increasing  the  copper,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  compound  increases  in 
strength  and  tenacity.  Brass  which  is 
to  be  turned  or  filed  is  made  workable  by 
mixing  about  2  per  cent  of  lead  in  the 
alloy,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 
the  brass  and  preventing  the  tool  being 
clogged.  For  engraving  purposes  a  little 
tin  is  usually  mixed  with  the  brass. 
Brass  is  used  for  a  vast  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses,  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  England,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
copper  and  brass  trade  in  that  country. 

Brassarts  (bras'sarts),  pieces  of  an- 
cient  plate  armor  which 
united  the  armor-plates  on  the  shoulder 
and  elbow.  Demibrassarts  shielded  only 
the  front. 

L)«n  popn  (bras  ez).  Sepulchral  or 
■Uiassc*  Monumental,  large  plates 
of  brass  inlaid 
in  polished  slabs 
of  stone,  and  us¬ 
ually  exhibiting 
the  figure  of  the 
person  intended 
to  be  commemor¬ 
ated,  either  in  a 
carved  outline  on 
the  plate  or  in 
the  form  of  the 
plate  itself.  In 
place  of  the  fig¬ 
ure  we  s  o  m  e- 
times  find  an 
ornamented 
cross.  The  ear¬ 
liest  example  of 
these  monument¬ 
al  slabs  now 
existing  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  on 
the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  D’Abernon 
(died  1277)  at 
Stoke  D’Abernon 
in  Surrey. 

These  bra  s  s  e  s  _ _ _ 

grreeat0nvidlured  £  Brass-Westmioster  Abbey. 


Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 


Brazil 


giving  us  an  exact  picture  of  the  cos¬ 
tumes  of  the  time  to  which  they  be¬ 
long. 

Brasseur  de  Bourbourg 

bor),  Charles  Etienne,  a  French  writer 
on  American  history,  archaeology,  and 
ethnology,  born  in  1814  ;  died  in  1874.  He 
entered  the  priesthood,  was  sent  to  North 
America  by  the  Propaganda,  and  lived 
and  traveled  here  and  in  Central  America 
for  a  number  of  years,  partly  in  the 
performance  of  ecclesiastical  functions. 
Among  his  works  are  Histoire  du  Canada 
(1851),  Histoire  des  Nations  civilisSes  du 
Mexique  et  de  VAmerique  Centrale 
(1857-58),  Gramatica  de  la  Lengua 
Quiche  (1862)  Monuments  anciens  du 
Mexique  (1864-66),  Etudes  sur  le 
Systeme  graphique  et  la  Langue  des 
Mayas  (1869-70),  etc. 

"Dvq  cctt  (bras  e) ,  Sir  Thomas,  an 
°  J  English  economic  author, 
born  at  Stafford,  England,  in  1836,  son 
of  Thomas  Brassey  (1805-70),  a  railroad 
and  bridge  builder  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Graduating  at  Oxford,  he  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  1868,  and  was  civil  lord  of  the 
admiralty  1880-84.  He  wrote  Work  and 
Wages.  British  Seamen,  Lectures  on 
the  Labor  Question,  etc.  His  wife,  Lady 
Anne,  wrote  Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  and 
other  works  of  yachting  experience  and 
travels. 


■Rracdra  (bras'si-ka) ,  an  important 
dbb-U/d  genus  Qf  cruciferous  plants, 
including  among  its  numerous  species 
many  of  great  economical  value,  as  the 
cabbage,  turnip,  rape,  etc.  Owing  to  the 
numerous  crossed  races  which  have  been 
produced  in  modern  times,  the  limits  of 
the  species  have  been  broken  down,  and 
often  cannot  easily  be  recognized. 

"Rt*q  ++1  olftrrt  a  town  of  Windham 
israiueooro,  County,  Vermont,  is  on 

the  Connecticut  River,  77  miles  S.  E.  of 
Rutland.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the 
Vermont  maple  sugar  region  and  has 
various  manufactures.  Here  is  the  State 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  Pop.  7541. 

Braunsberg  (brounz'berg),  a  town, 
Prussia,  government  of 
Konigsberg,  on  the  Passarge,  about  4 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Frische 
Half.  Pop.  12,497. 

■Rvcmwpv  (brou'ver),  Adrian.  See 
jjiduwcj.  Brouwer. 

"Rravi  (br^,v^)»  the  name  formerly 
.Did vi  gjven  jn  Italy,  and  particularly 

in  Venice,  to  those  who  were  ready  to 
hire  themselves  out  to  perform  any 
desperate  undertaking.  The  word  had 
the  same  signification  in  Spain,  and  both 
the  word  and  the  persons  designated  by 
it  were  found  in  France  in  the  reign  of 


Louis  XIII  and  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XIV.  Singular  form  Bravo. 
BraVO  (bra,v°)>  an  Italian  adjective 
**  used  as  exclamation  of  praise 

in  theaters,  meaning  ‘  well  done !  ex¬ 
cellent  !  ’  The  correct  usage  is  to  say 
bravo  to  a  man,  brava  to  a  woman, 
bravi  to  several  persons. 

Bravura  Air  (brav-o'ra),  an  air  so 

.Bravura  Air  composed  as  t0  enable 

the  singer  to  show  his  skill  in  execution 
by  the  addition  of  embellishments,  strik¬ 
ing  cadences,  etc. 

Brawn  (bran),  a  preparation  made 
from  the  flesh  of  swine  freed 
from  all  bones,  formed  into  a  roll,  boiled, 
and  pressed.  Wiltshire  brawn  is  in  much 
repute. 

"Rra’X’V  (brak'si),  a  disease  of  sheep, 
2  being  a  plethora  of  the  blood 
resulting  from  a  change  from  poor  to  rich 
pasturage,  usually  fatal  in  a  few  hours. 
The  flesh  of  sheep  that  die  of  this  disease 
is  often  eaten  in  Scotland. 

BraV  (bra)'  a  watering-place  in  Ire- 
*  land,  partly  in  County  Dublin 
and  partly  in  Wicklow,  picturesquely  sit¬ 
uated  on  both  banks  of  the  Bray,  12  miles 
s.  e.  of  Dublin.  Pop.  about  7000. 
Brazil  (bra-zir),  a  republic  in  South 
America,  occupying  a  space 
nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  that  con¬ 
tinent;  greatest  length,  e.  to  w.,  2630 
miles ;  greatest  length,  N.  to  s.,  2540 
miles ;  area  estimated  at  3,218,139  square 
miles,  or  about  one-sixth  smaller  than 
Europe.  It  is  bounded  s.  e.,  e.,  and  n.  e. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  n.  by  French, 
Dutch,  and  English  Guiana,  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  ;  w.  and  s.  w.  by  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation,  and  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
Brazil  is  divided  politically  into  20  States 
and  the  federal  district  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  has  a  population  of  over  21,000,000. 

The  coast  has  few  indentations  of 
importance — the  chief  being  the  estuaries 
of  the  Amazon  and  Para  in  the  north — 
and  good  harbors  are  comparatively  few. 
As  a  whole,  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  having  three  natural  divisions,  namely, 
one  belonging  to  the  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  of  the  north,  another  belonging 
to  the  La  Plata  basin  of  the  south,  and 
a  third  consisting  of  the  east  central  por¬ 
tion  watered  by  a  number  of  streams 
directly  entering  the  Atlantic.  The 
Amazon  valley  is  bounded  by  elevated 
tablelands  which,  in  the  lower  course  of 
the  river,  approach  within  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  distance  of  each  other.  The 
characteristic  feature  of  this  region  is  its 
immense  low-lying,  forest-covered  plains, 
intersected  by  a  great  number  of  water¬ 
courses,  and  in  many  parts  subject  to 
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annual  inundation,  the  vegetation  being 
of  the  most  luxuriant  character,  from  the 
heat  and  frequent  rains.  The  greater 
part  of  this  vast  region  is  unpopulated 
except  by  Indians,  and  as  yet  of  little 
commercial  importance.  The  climate, 
notwithstanding  the  tropical  heat  and 
moisture,  is  comparatively  healthy,  and 
the  facility  for  commerce  given  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  great  navigable  streams 
must  in  time  attract  numerous  settlers. 
To  some  extent  this  has  already  taken 
place  in  the  region  of  the  Lower  Amazon. 
Here  the  development  of  a  trade  in  the 
product  of  the  india-rubber  trees,  which 
grow  in  vast  quantities,  has  attracted 
thousands  of  Brazilians  from  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  provinces,  and  thus  ‘  has  covered 
thousands  of  miles  of  rivers  with 
steamers,  and  spread  a  population  over 
vast  areas  that  otherwise  would  have  re¬ 
mained  dormant  for  many  years.’  This 
northern  part  of  Brazil  is  unequaled  in 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  streams 
which  compose  its  river  system  and 
connect  it  with  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  On  the 
north  side  the  chief  affluents  of  the 
Amazon  are  the  Rio  Negro  and  the 
Japura,  the  former  giving  through  the 
Cassiquiare  continuous  water  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Orinoco.  Amongst  the 
southern  affluents  which  are  important 
as  water  highways  into  the  interior  of 
Brazil  are  the  Xingu,  the  Taoajos,  the 
Madeira,  the  Purus,  and  the  Jurua;  the 
Madeira  being  the  most  important,  and 
forming  a  navigable  waterway  into 
Bolivia,  except  that  it  is  interrupted  by 
falls  about  200  miles  below  where  it 
enters  Brazil.  The  Tocantins  is  another 
large  stream  from  the  south,  which  enters 
the  Para  estuary  and  hardly  belongs  to 
the  Amazon  basin.  The  forest  region  of 
the  Amazon  occupies  about  one-fourth  of 
the  empire ;  the  rest  is  made  up  of 
undulating  tablelands  1000  to  3000  feet 
above  the  sea,  mountain  ranges  rising 
to  10,000  feet,  and  river  valleys. 

The  great  streams  belonging  to  the  La 
Plata  basin,  in  the  south,  are  the  Par¬ 
aguay  and  Parana.  The  watershed  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  Amazonian  basin,  near 
the  western  boundary  of  Brazil,  is  only 
about  500  feet  above  sea-level,  and  here 
a  canoe  can  be  hauled  across  from  a 
headstream  of  the  Madeira  to  be 
launched  on  one  belonging  to  the  Par¬ 
aguay.  It  would  thus  be  easy  to  connect 
the  one  system  with  the  other  by  means 
of  a  canal,  and  so  connect  the  La 
Plata  with  the  Orinoco.  The  watershed 
rises  gradually  from  west  to  east.  The 
southern  part  of  Brazil  is  characterized 
by  its  low  plains  or  pampas,  covered  with 


grass  or  scrub.  Its  vegetation  is  of  a 
much  less  tropical  character  than  in  the 
Amazon  basin,  and  its  climate  more 
variable.  In  many  parts  of  this  region 
there  is  an  admirable  field  for  future 
colonization,  though  it  is  as  yet  defective 
in  means  of  transport.  Near  the  coast, 
in  the  states  of  S.  Paulo,  Rio  Grande, 
and  Parana,  there  is  already  a  consider¬ 
able  population,  much  augmented  by 
German  and  Italian  immigration,  and 
chiefly  occupied  in  cattle-raising  and 
agriculture.  Railways  also  have  been 
constructed  here  and  given  a  great 
stimulus  to  trade. 

The  most  important  river  in  eastern 
Brazil  is  the  San  Francisco,  which  is  the 
great  waterway  into  its  interior  and 
after  a  course  of  1800  miles  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  at  San 
Antonio.  Three  of  the  large  cities  of 
Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pernambuco,  and 
Bahia,  are  endeavoring  to  develop  a 
traffic  in  connection  with  this  river. 
A  state  line  has  now  been  constructed 
round  the  falls  of  Pedro  Affonso  on  its 
lower  course,  and  thus  brought  the  traffic 
'of  the  upper  river  into  communication 
with  the  lower.  Eastern  Brazil  exhibits 
a  great  variety  in  surface,  climate,  and 
productions,  and  though  large  tracts  con¬ 
sist  of  arid  and  sandy  tablelands,  it  con¬ 
tains  within  itself  the  greater  part  of  the 
population,  wealth,  and  industry  of  the 
republic. 

The  chief  mountain  ranges  are  near  the 
southeastern  coast.  The  Serra  do  Mar 
or  Maritime  range  commences  in  the  far 
south,  and  travels  close  to  the  coast-line 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  till  it  reaches 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Cape  Frio,  where  it 
culminates  in  the  Serra  dos  Orgaos,  or 
Organ  Mountains,  from  7000  to  8000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  forming  the  noblest 
element  in  the  marvelous  scenery  of  the 
bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  West  of  the 
Serra  do  Mar  lies  the  Serra  Mantequeira, 
which  farther  north  is  known  as  the  Serra 
do  Espinhago.  Here  are  the  loftiest  sum¬ 
mits  in  Brazil,  Itatiaia-Assu,  the  highest 
of  all,  being  10,040  feet  above  the  sea. 
Between  the  sources  of  the  Tocantins  and 
ParanH  are  the  Montes  Pyreneos,  the 
second  most  elevated  ridge  in  Brazil, 
some  of  its  heights  being  estimated  at 
nearly  8000  and  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

As  almost  the  whole  of  Brazil  lies  s. 
of  the  equator,  and  in  a  hemisphere  where 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  sea  than 
land,  its  climate  is  generally  more  cool 
and  moist  than  that  of  countries  in  cor¬ 
responding  latitudes  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  In  the  s.  parts  of  Brazil, 
in  consequence  of  the  gradual  narrowing 
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of  the  continent,  the  climate  is  of  an 
insular  character — cool  summers  and  mild 
winters.  The  quantity  of  rain  differs 
widely  in  different  localities.  The  N. 
provinces  generally  are  subject  to  heavy 
rains.  At  Rio,  where  the  climate  has 
been  much  modified  by  the  clearing  away 
of  the  forests  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  74°. 
At  Pernambuco  the  temperature  rarely 
exceeds  82°  ;  in  winter  it  descends  to  68°. 
Generally  the  climate  of  the  coastal  and 
upland  regions  of  Brazil  is  agreeable. 
In  the  great  Amazonian  section  perpetual 
summer  reigns,  with  two  seasons,  the 
wet  and  the  dry,  the  heat  being  tempered 
by  the  forest  expanse  and  the  trade  wind, 
which  almost  constantly  blows  up  the 
river. 

Only  an  insigniricant  portion  of  Brazil 
is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  The  pastures 
are  of  vast  extent,  and  support  great 
herds  of  horned  cattle,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  chief  food-supply  plants  are  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  maize,  wheat, 
manioc  (or  cassava),  beans,  bananas, 
ginger,  yams,  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  etc. — 
the  first  two,  sugar  and  coffee,  being  the 
staple  products  of  the  country.  More 
coffee,  indeed,  is  produced  in  Brazil  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  In 
its  forests  Brazil  possesses  a  great  source 
of  wealth.  They  yield  dyewoods  and 
cabinet  woods  of  various  kinds,  including 
Brazil-wood,  rosewood,  fustic,  cedar, 
mahogany,  and  a  variety  of  others,  as 
also  Brazil-nuts,  cocoanuts,  vegetable 
ivory,  India  rubber,  copaiba,  arnotto. 
piassava  fiber,  etc.  Other  vegetable  prod¬ 
ucts  are  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacu¬ 
anha,  cinnamon,  and  cloves. 

The  principal  domestic  animals  of 
Brazil  are  horned  cattle  and  horses. 
Sheep  are  kept  only  in  minor  parts,  chiefly 
in  the  south.  Goats  and  hogs  are  abun¬ 
dant.  The  wild  animals  comprise  the 
puma,  jaguar,  sloth,  porcupine,  etc. 
Monkeys  are  numerous.  Amongst  the 
feathered  tribes  are  the  smallest  of  all 
birds,  the  humming-bird,  and  one  of  the 
largest,  the  rhea,  while  there  are  parrots 
in  great  variety,  tanagers,  toucans,  and 
the  harpy  eagle.  The  reptiles  consist  of 
the  boa-constrictor  and  other  species  of 
serpents,  some  of  them  venomous,  alliga¬ 
tors,  and  fresh-water  turtles,  the  eggs  of 
which  yield  a  valuable  oil.  The  insects 
are,  many  of  them,  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  colors  and  their  size, 
especially  the  butterflies.  They  are  of 
vast  number  and  variety,  among  them 
large  and  destructive  species  of  ants,  and 
the  scorpion,  which  attains  a  length  of  6 
inches.  Among  minerals  the  diamonds 


and  other  precious  stones  of  Brazil — 
emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  beryls,  etc. — 
are  well  known.  Gold  also  is  procured  in 
considerable  quantities.  Other  minerals 
are  quicksilver,  copper,  manganese,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth.  The 
shores  and  rivers  abound  with  fish. 

The  population  of  Brazil  consists  of 
whites,  Indians,  negroes,  and  people  of 
mixed  blood.  The  native  Brazilians, 
mostly  descendants  of  the  Portuguese 
settlers,  but  often  with  a  mixture  of 
Indian  or  African  blood,  are  said  to  be 
greatly  wanting  in  energy.  The  white 
population,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  third  of 
the  whole,  has  in  recent  years  been  in¬ 
creased  by  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Ger¬ 
man  immigration.  The  negroes  are  over 
2,000,000  in  number,  and  till  1888  were 
partly  slaves.  Of  the  Indians,  some  are 
semicivilized,  but  others  (estimated  at 
600,000)  roam  about  in  a  wild  state, 
and  are  divided  into  a  great  many  tribes 
speaking  different  languages.  The  state 
language  is  Portuguese.  Primary  educa¬ 
tion  is  gratuitous,  but  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  illiterate,  though  educa¬ 
tion  is  now  compulsory  in  some  prov¬ 
inces. 

The  principal  imports  are  cottons, 
linens,  woolens,  machinery,  hardware 
and  cutlery,  wheat,  flour,  wine,  coals, 
etc.,  the  manufactured  articles  and  coals 
being  largely  from  Britain.  The  exports 
consist  of  coffee,  rubber,  sugar,  cotton, 
hides,  cabinet  and  dye  woods,  drugs,  etc. 
The  main  export  is  coffee,  the  total  value 
exported  in  1909  being  over  $160,000,- 
000.  The  total  value  of  exports  is  about 
$300,000,000;  of  imports  $180,000,000. 
The  chief  money  of  account  is  the  milreis 
(1000  reis),  equivalent  at  par  to  54  cents. 
The  English  sovereign  is  legal  tender  at 
8889  reis  each.  The  length  of  telegraph 
lines  in  Brazil  is  about  42,000  miles ;  of 
railways  11,000. 

The  established  religion  of  Brazil  is 
Roman  Catholic,  although  other  religions 
are  tolerated.  The  government  previous 
to  1889  was  hereditary- monarchical ; 
when  by  a  revolution  Emperor  Dom 
Pedro  II  was  dethroned  and  Brazil  de¬ 
clared  a  republic.  In  1890  the  pro¬ 
visional  government  convoked  a  national 
congress,  which,  in  1891,  established  a 
new  constitution,  whereby  the  Brazilian 
nation,  adopting  the  federative  republican 
form  of  government,  constituted  itself  as 
the  United  States  of  Brazil.  The  public 
debt  is  stated  at  about  $650,000,000. 
The  revenue,  as  estimated  for  1910,  was 
about  $155,000,000.  The  peace  strength 
of  the  army  is  28,000.  The  navy  is  small, 
comprising  3  battleships  and  a  few  cruis¬ 
ers,  torpedo  boats,  etc. 
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Brazil  was  discovered  in  1499  by  Vin¬ 
cente  Yanez  Pinqon,  one  of  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Columbus  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  and  next  year  was  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  Pedro  Alvares  de  Cabral  on 
behalf  of  Portugal.  The  first  governor- 
general  was  Thome  de  Sousa,  who  in 
1549  arrived  in  the  Bay  of  Bahia  and 
established  the  new  city  of  that  name, 
making  it  the  seat  of  his  government. 
The  usurpation  of  the  crown  of  Portugal 
by  Philip  II  left  Brazil  in  a  defenseless 
and  neglected  condition,  and  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  made  successive 
attempts  to  obtain  a  footing.  The  Dutch 
were  the  most  persevering,  and  for  a 
time  almost  divided  the  Brazilian  ter¬ 
ritory  with  the  Portuguese.  The  tyranny 
of  the  Dutch  governors,  however,  incited 
their  native  and  Portuguese  subjects  to 
revolt,  and  after  a  sanguinary  war,  in 
1654  the  Dutch  were  driven  out  and  the 
Portuguese  remained  masters  of  an  un¬ 
divided  Brazil.  The  value  of  Brazil  to 
Portugal  continued  steadily  to  increase 
after  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  in 
1698  and  of  the  diamond  mines  in  1728. 
The  vigorous  policy  of  the  Portuguese 
government  under  the  administration  of 
the  Marquis  de  Pombal  (1760-77)  did 
much  to  open  up  the  interior  of  Brazil, 
though  his  high-handed  modes  of  proced¬ 
ure  left  amongst  the  Brazilians  a  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  home  government  which 
took  shape  in  the  abortive  revolt  of  1789. 
On  the  invasion  of  Portugal  in  1808  by 
the  French  the  sovereign  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  John  VI,  sailed  for  Brazil,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  court  and  a  large  body  of 
emigrants.  He  raised  Brazil  to  the  rank 
of  a  kingdom,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Portugal  and  Brazil.  But  on 
his  return  to  Portugal  in  1S20  he  found 
the  Portuguese  Cortes  unwilling  to  grant 
civil  and  political  equality  to  the  Brazil¬ 
ians — a  fact  which  raised  such  violent 
convulsions  in  Rio  Janeiro  and  other 
parts  of  Brazil  that  Dom  Pedro,  the 
king’s  son,  was  forced  to  head  the  party 
resolved  to  make  Brazil  independent,  and 
in  1822  a  national  assembly  declared  the 
separation  of  Brazil  from  Portugal,  and 
appointed  Dom  Pedro  the  constitutional 
emperor.  In  1864  began  a  severe 
struggle  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay, 
caused  principally  by  the  arbitrary  con¬ 
duct  of  Lopez,  the  dictator  of  Paraguay. 
Brazil  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
which  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
Lopez  in  1870.  This  struggle  secured  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  La 
Plata  river-system.  In  1888  slavery  was 
finally  abolished.  After  the  revolution  of 
1889,  above  mentioned,  Marshal  da 
Fonseca  became  the  first  president,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  1891  by  Floriano  Peixoto.  A 
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revolt,  led  by  Admiral  Mello,  occurred 
in  1893,  during  which  Rio  Janeiro  was 
bombarded  and  Peixoto’s  retirement  de¬ 
manded.  In  November,  1894,  a  new 
president,  Prudente  Moraes,  took  office, 
and  his  policy  of  peace  and  reconciliation 
apparently  proved  successful,  especially  in 
pacifying  the  disturbed  state  of  Rio 
Grand  do  Sul.  Since  then  the  progress 
of  Brazil  has  been  peaceful  and  gratify¬ 
ing  except  for  several  minor  naval  re¬ 
volts. 

"RraFil  a  city  of  Clay  Co.,  Indiana,  16 
'DlclZiA>  miles  e.  n.e.  of  Terre  Haute. 
There  are  mines  of  good  coal  in  the 
vicinity  and  the  manufactures  include 
iron  smelting,  rolling  mills,  and  various 
other  industries.  Pop.  9340. 

a  name  popularly 
and  incorr  e  c  1 1  y 
given  to  a  substance  which  is  obtained 
from  the  palm  Chamcerops  argentea,  and 
which  is  imported  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  See  Chamcerops. 
‘RrQ'7il-vmf<!  the  seeds  of  Bertholletia 

urazii  nutb,  excelsa #  See  Berthoi . 

letia. 

Brazil-tea, a  aame  for  MaU  (whicb 

’see). 

"Rrayil-wnnrl  a  kind  of  wood  yielding 

.Brazil  wooa,a  red  dye>  obtained  from 

several  trees  of  the  genus  Ccesalpinia, 
order  Leguminosse,  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 
The  best  kind  is  Ccesalpinia  echindta ; 
other  varieties  are  C.  brasiliensis,  C. 
erista ,  and  C.  sappan.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  heavy,  and  as  it  takes  on  a  fine 
polish  it  is  used  by  cabinet-makers  for 
various  purposes,  but  its  principal  use  is 
in  dyeing  red.  The  dye  is  obtained  by 
reducing  the  wood  to  powder  and  boiling 
it  in  water,  when  the  water  receives  the 
red  coloring  principle,  which  is  a  crystal- 
lizabte  substance  called  brazilin.  The 
color  is  not  permanent  unless  fixed  by 
suitable  mordants. 

Braz'me1  or  Brass-soldering.  See 

Solders. 

BraZOS  (bra'zos),  a  large  river  of 
Texas,  rising  in  the  N.  w.  part 
of  the  state,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  after  a  course  of*  900  miles,  at 
a  point  40  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Galveston. 
During  the  rainy  reason,  from  February 
to  May,  inclusive,  it  is  navigable  by 
steamboats  for  about  300  miles. 

Brazza  (brat'sa),  an  island  in  the 
Adriatic,  part  of  Dalmatia,  24 
miles  long  and  from  5  to  7  broad,  moun¬ 
tainous  _  and  well  wooded.  It  produces 
good  wines  and  oil,  almonds,  silk,  etc. 
Pop.  24,408. 

Brazzaville,  a  commercial  river  port 
’  of  French  Congo,  seat¬ 
ed  on  the  right  bank  of  Stanley  Pool,  in 
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the  Congo,  opposite  Leopoldville.  Pop. 
about  5000.  Founded  by  S.  de  Brazza, 
a  traveler,  and  governor  of  French  Congo, 
in  1880. 

"RrpQrTi  (brech),  the  aperture  or  pas- 

jjicciL/ii  sage  ma(je  the  wan  0f  any 
fortified  place  by  the  ordnance  of  be¬ 
siegers  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
fortress. — Breaching  batteries  are  bat¬ 
teries  of  heavy  guns  intended  to  make  a 
breach. 

Breach  *n  *aw>  any  Violation  of  a 
iucdui,  iaWf  or  ^  non.performance 

of  a  duty  imoosed  by  law.  Breaches  are 
of  various  kinds : — Breach  of  Close,  in 
English  law,  any  entry  upon  another 
man’s  property  which  is  not  warranted 
by  being  made  in  the  exercise  of  a  right. 
— Breach  of  Covenant,  the  act  of  violat¬ 
ing  an  agreement  in  a  deed  either  to  do 
or  not  to  do  something.-1 — Breach  of  Peace 
is  an  offense  against  the  public  safety  or 
tranquillity  either  personally  or  by  incit¬ 
ing  others.  Breaches  of  peace  are  such 
as  affrays,  riots,  routs,  and  unlawful 
assemblies,  forcible  entry  or  detainer  by 
violently  taking  or  keeping  possession  of 
lands  or  tenements  with  menaces,  force, 
and  arms ;  riding,  or  going,  armed  with 
dangerous  or  unusual  weapons,  terrify¬ 
ing  people ;  challenging  another  to  fight, 
or  bearing  such  a  challenge,  besides  cer¬ 
tain  other  offenses. — Breach  of  Promise 
(of  marriage),  the  failure  to  implement 
one’s  promise  to  marry  a  particular  per¬ 
son,  in  consequence  of  which  that  person 
may  raise  an  action  for  damages,  though 
it  is  only  the  woman  as  a  rule  that  gains 
damages. — Breach  of  Trust  is  a  violation 
of  duty  by  a  trustee,  executor,  or  any 
other  person  in  a  fiduciary  position,  as, 
for  instance,  when  a  trustee  manages  an 
estate  entrusted  to  him  for  his  own 
advantage  rather  than  for  that  of  the 
trust. 

Bread  *s  Pr°duct  grain  meal  when 
’  kneaded  with  water  into  a  tough 
and  consistent  paste  and  baked.  There 
are  numerous  kinds  of  bread,  according  to 
materials  and  methods  of  preparation ; 
but  all  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
fermented,  leavened,  or  raised,  and  unfer¬ 
mented  unleavened,  or  not  raised.  The 
latter  is  the  simplest,  and  no  doubt  was 
the  original  kind,  and  is  still  exemplified 
by  biscuits,  the  oat-cakes  of  Scotland,  the 
corn-bread  of  America,  the  dampers  of 
the  Australian  colonies,  and  the  still 
ruder  bread  of  savage  races.  It  was 
probably  by  accident  that  the  method  of 
bringing  the  paste  into  a  state  of  fer¬ 
mentation  was  found  out,  by  which  its 
toughness  is  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
and  it  becomes  porous,  palatable,  and 
digestible.  All  the  cereals  are  used  in 


making  bread,  each  zone  using  those 
which  are  native  to  it.  Thus  maize, 
millet,  and  rice  are  used  for  the  purpose 
in  the  hotter  countries,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats  in  the  colder,  and  wheat  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  or  more  temperate  regions.  In 
the  most  advanced  countries  bread  is 
made  from  wheat,  which  makes  the  light¬ 
est  and  most  spongy  bread.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  necessary  for  the  ordinary 
loaf-bread  is  generally  produced  by  means 
of  leaven  or  yeast,  and  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  towards  the  manufacture  of  a 
batch  of  bread  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
baker,  to  stir  a  ferment.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  water,  yeast,  flour,  and  some  pota¬ 
toes  mashed  and  strained  through  a 
colander  are  mixed  together  and  worked 
up  into  a  thin  paste,  in  which,  on  being 
left  to  stand  for  a  time,  an  active  fer¬ 
mentation  sets  in,  the  carbonic  acid 
generated  causing  the  mixture  to  rise  and 
fall.  In  about  three  hours  the  ferment¬ 
ing  action  ceases,  and  the  mixture  may 
now  be  used,  but  it  is  not  generally  used 
till  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  hours.  The 
next  operation  is  called  setting  the 
sponge.  This  consists  in  stirring  up  the 
above  ferment  well,  adding  some  luke¬ 
warm  water,  and  mixing  in  as  much  flour 
as  will  make  the  whole  into  a  pretty  stiff 
dough,  which  receives  the  name  of  the 
sponge.  The  sponge,  being  kept  in  a 
warm  place,  begins  to  ferment  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  or  so,  heaving  and 
swelling  up  till  at  last  the  imprisoned 
carbonic  acid  bursts  from  the  mass,  which 
then  sinks  or  collapses.  This  is  called 
the  first  sponge,  and  from  it  the  bread 
may  be  made ;  but  the  fermentation  is 
often  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  rising 
and  falling  to  go  on  a  second  time,  pro¬ 
ducing  what  the  bakers  call  the  second 
sponge.  The  next  process  is  called 
breaking  the  sponge,  and  consists  in  add¬ 
ing  to  it  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
and  salt,  the  sponge  being  thoroughly 
mixed  up  with  the  water.  The  remainder 
of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  intended  to 
be  employed  is  gradually  added,  and  the 
whole  is  kneaded  into  a  dough  of  the  due 
consistency.  The  dough,  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  trough  till  it  rise  or  give 
proof,  is  then  weighed  off  into  lumps, 
which  are  shaped  into  loaves  and  placed 
in  the  oven.  In  the  process  of  baking 
they  swell  to  about  double  their  original 
size.  The  chemical  changes  which  have 
been  taking  place  during  this  process  may 
be  explained  in  the  following  way :  An 
average  quality  of  flour  consists  of 
gluten  12,  starch  70,  sugar  5,  gum  3, 
water  10 ;  total,  100.  When  water  is 
added  to  the  flour,  in  the  first  operation 
of  baking,  it  unites  with  the  gluten  and 
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starch,  and  dissolves  the  gum  and  sugar. 
The  yeast  or  barm  added  acts  now  upon 
the  dissolved  sugar,  especially  at  an 
elevated  temperature,  and  produces  the 
vinous  fermentation,  forming  alcohol  and 
setting  free  carbonic  acid  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  transformation  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  sugar.  The  gaseous  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  prevented  from  escaping  by 
the  gluten  of  the  mass,  and  if  the  mixing 
or  kneading  has  been  properly  performed 
it  remains  very  equally  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  dough.  The  alcohol  and 
carbonic  acid  are  carried  into  the  oven 
with  the  dough,  and  the  former  partially 
escapes,  while  the  latter  gas,  being  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  heat,  produces  the  light¬ 
ness  and  sponginess  of  the  loaf.  It  may 
be  produced  in  bread-making  by  other 
means  than  fermentation,  as  by  some  of 
those  well-known  preparations  called 
‘  baking  powders,’  which  usually  contain 
bicarbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda,  with 
tartaric  acid.  Aerated  bread  is  so  called 
because  made  with  aerated  water — that 
is,  water  strongly  impregnated  with  car¬ 
bonic  acid  under  pressure,  the  dough  be¬ 
ing  also  worked  up  under  pressure  and 
caused  to  expand  by  the  carbonic  acid 
when  the  pressure  is  removed. 

The  several  qualities  of  flour  used  for 
bread-making  are  known  by  the  names  of 
firsts  or  whites ,  seconds  or  households, 
and  thirds,  according  to  the  degree  of 
fineness  resulting  from  the  process  of 
bolting  or  dressing.  The  latter  two  con¬ 
tain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  bran. 
Brown  or  whole-fiour  bread  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  very  wholesome.  It  is 
made  from  undressed  wheat,  and  conse¬ 
quently  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the 
flour. 

Various  adulterants  are  used  in  bread¬ 
making,  such  as  chalk,  starch,  potatoes, 
etc. ;  but  the  commonest  is  alum,  which 
enables  the  baker  to  give  to  bread  of  in¬ 
ferior  flavor  the  whiteness  of  the  best 
bread,  and  also  to  keep  in  the  loaf  an  un¬ 
due  quantity  of  water,  which,  of  course, 
increases  its  weight.  Boiled  rice  is  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread  the  flour  or  meal  of  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn, 
rice,  beans,  pease,  and  potatoes  may  be 
used,  along  with  salt,  eggs,  water,  milk, 
and  leaven  or  yeast  of  any  kind ;  but 
any  other  ingredient  is  regarded  as  an 
adulteration. 

Breadalbane  a.  Hi«h- 

land  district  in  the 
western  part  of  Perthshire,  in  the  center 
of  the  Grampians.  It  gives  his  title  to 
the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  head  of  a 
branch  of  the  Campbell  family,  who  is  the 
chief  proprietor  in  the  district. 


a  large  globular  fruit 
of  a  pale-green  color, 
about  the  size  of  a  child’s  head,  marked 
on  the  surface  with  irregular  six-sided 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which  when  ripe 
becomes  juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that 
produces  it  ( Artocarpus  incisa)  belongs 
to  the  order  Artocarpacese  (nearly  allied 
to  the  Urticaceae  or  nettle  tribe),  and 
grows  wild  in  Ota- 
lieite  and  other  is¬ 
lands  of  the  South 
Seas,  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  and  S. 

America.  It  is  about 
40  feet  high,  with 
large  and  spreading 
branches,  and  has 
large  bright-g  r  e  e  n 
leaves  deeply  divided 
into  seven  or  nine 
spear-shaped  lobes. 

The  fruit  is  gener¬ 
ally  eaten  immedi-  Breadfruit, 
ately  after  being  gathered,  but  is  also  of¬ 
ten  prepared  so  as  to  keep  for  some  time 
either  by  baking  it  whole  in  close  under¬ 
ground  pits  or  by  beating  it  into  paste 
and  storing  it  underground,  when  a  slight 
fermentation  takes  nlace.  The  eatable 
part  lies  between  the  skin  and  the  core, 
and  is  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of 
new  bread.  Mixed  with  cocoanut  milk  it 
makes  an  excellent  pudding.  The  inner 
bark  of  the  tree  is  made  into  a  kind  of 
cloth.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  building 
of  boats  and  for  furniture.  The  jack 
( Artocarpus  integrifolia) ,  much  used  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  is  another  member  of 
this  genus. 

Breadnuts,  the  seeds  of  the  Brosi- 

’  mum  alicastrum,  a  tree 
of  the  same  order  as  the  breadfruit 
(which  see).  The  breadnut  tree  is  a 
native  of  Jamaica.  Its  wood,  which  re¬ 
sembles  mahogany,  is  useful  to  cabinet¬ 
makers,  and  its  nuts  make  a  pleasant 
food,  in  taste  not  unlike  hazelnuts. 
Breadroot,  Psoralea  esculenta,  a 
TT  .  .  ^  ’  leguminous  plant  of  the 

Lnited  States,  with  edible  farinaceous 
tubers. 

Break,  or,  Brake,  a  large  four- 
’  wheeled  vehicle  with  a  straight 
body  and  a  raised  seat  in  front  for  the 
driver,  and  containing  seats  for  six,  eight, 
or  more  persons. 

Breaker,  CoAL’  an  apparatus  at  the 
,  ,  ,  mouth  of  coal  mines  to 

break  the  lumps  of  coal  into  marketable 
sizes.  It  consists  of  great  rollers  which 
crush  the  great  masses  as  they  are 
dumped  into  its  mouth,  whence  they  pass 
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down  its  slope  after  being  broken.  The 
pieces  as  they  descend,  fall  into  sieves  of 
various  sized  mesh  thus  assorting  the 
different  sizes.  From  the  sieves  the  coal 
is  delivered  to  long  chutes,  down  which 
it  passes  to  the  bins.  All  hard  coal 
needs  to  be  treated  in  this  way. 

"hnlV  the  act  of  begin- 
UUAASl’  ning  to  unlade  a 
ship,  or  of  discharging  the  first  part  of 
the  cargo. 

TlrpaV'wcitpr  a  work  constructed  in 

151  ean  water,  front  of  a  harbor  t0 

serve  as  a  protection  against  the  violence 
of  the  waves.  The  name  may  also  be 
given  to  any  structure  which  is  erected 
in  the  sea  with  the  object  of  breaking  the 
force  of  the  waves  without  and  producing 
a  calm  within.  Breakwaters  are  usually 
constructed  by  sinking  loads  of  un¬ 
wrought  stone  along  the  line  where  they 
are  to  be  laid,  and  allowing  them  to  find 
their  angle  of  repose  under  the  action  of 
the  waves.  When  the  mass  rises  to  the 
surface,  or  near  it,  it  is  surmounted  with 
a  pile  of  masonry,  sloped  outwards  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  best  enable  it  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  waves.  The  great 
breakwaters  are  those  of  Cherbourg  in 
France,  Plymouth  in  England,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay  in  the  United  States ;  the  last 
being  capable  of  sheltering  1000  vessels 
at  once.  In  England  those  at  Holyhead 
and  Portland  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
great  works  of  engineering.  At  Dover  a 
breakwater,  begun  in  1840,  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  at  an  enormous  outlay,  the  great 
depth  and  frequent  storms  being  formi¬ 
dable  obstacles.  In  the  United  States  im¬ 
portant  breakwaters  have  been  construc- 
ed  at  Sandy  Bay,  Massachusetts,  Point 
Judith,  Rhode  Island,  and  San  Pedro, 
California.  In  less  important  localities 
floating  breakwaters  are  occasionally 

,used.  These  are  built  of  strong  open 
woodwork,  partly  above  and  partly  under 
water,  divided  into  several  sections,  and 
secured  by  chains  attached  to  fixed  bodies. 
The  breakers  lose  nearly  all  their  force  in 
passing  through  the  beams  of  such  a 

structure.  A  breakwater  of  this  kind  may 
last  for  twenty-five  years. 

Bream  (Abmmis  brama),  a  fish  some- 
'UACa  times  called  carp-bream,  be¬ 

longing  to  the  family  Cyprinidae  or  carps. 
It  is  about  2  to  2 %  feet  long,  and  of  a 
yellowish-white  color.  It  is  found  in 
many  European  lakes  and  rivers,  and 

affords  good  sport  to  the  angler,  but  is  a 
very  coarse  and  insipid  food.  It  prefers 
still  water  with  a  bottom  of  soft  soil, 
and  feeds  both  on  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  The  name  is  also  given  to  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  sea-fishes,  mainly  of  the 
family  Sparidse,  as  the  black  sea-bream, 
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the  common  sea-bream  or  gilthead,  the 
short  sea-bream,  etc. 


Bream  or  Golden  Shiner. 


Breaming*  (brem'ing),  a  nautical 

®  term  meaning  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  clearing  a  ship’s  bottom  by  means 
of  fire  of  the  shells,  sea-weeds,  barnacles, 
etc.,  that  have  become  attached  to  it.  It 
is  performed  by  holding  to  the  hull  kindled 
furze,  reeds,  or  such  like  light  combusti¬ 
bles,  so  as  to  soften  the  pitch  and  loosen 
the  adherent  matters,  which  may  be  then 
easily  swept  off. 

Breast  The  ^EMALE»  is  a  compound 

c  9  racemose  gland  provided  for 
the  secretion  of  milk,  with  excretory 
ducts,  which  open  by  small  orifices  in  the 
nipple,  and  discharge  the  secreted  fluid 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  child.  At 
the  center  of  each  breast  there  is  a  small 
projection,  the  nipple,  and  this  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dark  ring  termed  the  areola. 
The  breast  is  liable  to  many  diseases, 
from  irritation  during  nursing,  bruises  of 
the  part,  undue  pressure  from  tight 
clothes,  and  from  constitutional  causes. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  is.  in¬ 
flammation  arising  from  a  superabundant 
secretion  of  milk  during  nursing. 

Breastplate,  a  piece  of  defensive 

"  ’  armor  covering  the 

breast,  made  of  leather,  brass,  iron,  steel, 
or  other  metals.  Among  the  ancient 
Jews  the  name  was  given  to  a  folded  piece 
of  rich,  embroidered  cloth  worn  by  the 
high-priest.  It  was  set  with  twelve  pre¬ 
cious  stones  bearing  the  names  of  the 
tribes. 

Breast-wheel,  *  JS  dril“ 

ing  it  is  delivered  to  the  float-boards  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom,  generally  a 
little  below  the  level  of  the  axis.  In  this 
kind  of  wheel  the  water  acts  partly 
by  impulse,  partly  by  weight. 

Breastwork, 

apet  made  for  protection  against  the  shot 
of  the  enemy,  generally  composed  of 
earth. 

Breath  a*r  issues  from  the 

’  lungs  during  respiration 

through  the  nose  and  mouth.  A  smaller 
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portion  of  oxygen  and  a  larger  portion 
of  carbonic  acid  are  contained  in  the  air 
which  is  exhaled  than  in  that  which  is  in¬ 
haled.  There  are  also  aqueous  particles 
in  the  breath,  which  are  precipitated  by 
the  coldness  of  the  external  air  in  the 
form  of  visible  vapor ;  likewise  other 
substances  which  owe  their  origin  to 
secretions  in  the  mouth,  nose,  windpipe, 
and  lungs.  These  cause  the  changes  in 
the  breath  which  may  be  known  by  the 
smell.  A  bad  breath  is  often  caused  by 
local  affections  in  the  nose,  the  mouth,  or 
the  windpipe ;  viz.  by  ulcers  in  the  nose, 
cancerous  polypi,  by  discharges  from  the 
mouth,  by  sores  on  the  lungs,  or  peculiar 
secretions  in  them.  It  is  also  caused  by 
rotten  teeth,  by  impurities  in  the  mouth, 
and  by  some  kinds  of  food.  The  rem¬ 
edies,  of  course,  vary.  Frequent  washing, 
gargles  of  chlorine-water,  charcoal,  etc., 
are  prescribed  according  to  the  disease. 


Breathing.  See  Respiration. 

Breccia  (brech'i-a),  a  rocky  mass  com¬ 
posed  of  angular  fragments  of 
the  same  rock  or  of  different  rocks  united 
by  a  matrix  or  cement.  Sometimes  a  few 
of  the  fragments  are  a  little  rounded. 
When  rounded  stones  and  angular  frag¬ 
ments  are  united  by  a  cement  the  ag¬ 
gregate  is  usually  called  conglomerate  or 
pudding-stone.  Osseous  breccia  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  composed  of  bones. 
"RrppliiTi  (bre'Mn),  a  royal  and  inter¬ 
mix  coiiaij.  esting  borough  of  Scotland, 

in  Forfarshire,  finely  situated  on  the 
South  Esk.  It  has  considerable  linen 
manufactures,  two  distilleries,  a  paper- 
mill,  etc.  It  is  an  old  town  ;  was  the  seat 
of  a  Culdee  college,  and  from  the  12th 
century  that  of  a  bishop.  There  is  a 
cathedral  which  dates  back  to  the  13th 
century,  a  plain  building,  now  the  parish 
church,  and  near  it  is  the  tall  round 
tower  which,  except  that  at  Abernethy,  is 
the  only  example  of  this  kind  of  structure 
in  Scotland.  Almost  in  the  town  and 


overlooking  the  river  stands  Brechin 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maules  of 
Panmure  (Earls  of  Dalhousie).  Pop. 
8941. 

■RrArrm  (brek'on),  or  Breck'nock,  a 
1  county  of  South  Wales ;  area 
734  square  miles ;  pop.  89,980.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the  Wye, 
the  Usk,  the  Taf,  etc.  Though  rugged  in 
its  surface,  nearly  half  of  it  is  under 
cultivation  or  in  pasture ;  and  wool,  but¬ 
ter,  and  cattle  are  sent  into  the  English 
markets.  There  are  extensive  ironworks 
in  the  S.  E.,  but  it  contains  only  a  small 
part  of  the  coal  field  which  extends  into 
the  adjacent  counties  of  Monmouth  and 
Glamorgan.  Half  the  inhabitants  still 
speak  Welsh.  Pop.  in  1901,  54,213;  in 
1911,  59,298.  Brecon,  or  Brecknock,  the 
capital  of  the  above  county,  previous  to 
1885  a  parliamentary  borough,  stands 
near  its  center,  in  an  open  valley  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Honddu  and  Usk,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  scenery  of 
South  Wales.  The  chief  trade  is  in 
connection  with  agriculture  and  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  iron.  Mrs.  Siddons  and 
Charles  Kemble  were  natives  of  Brecon. 
Pop.  5908. 

Breda  (bra-da'),  a  town  in  Holland, 
province  of  North  Brabant,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Merk  and  the  Aa. 
Breda  was  once  a  strong  fortress  and  of 
great  military  importance  as  a  strategical 
position.  From  the  16th  to  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  Breda  has  an  interesting 
military  history  of  sieges,  assaults,  and 
captures,  with  which  the  names  of  the 
most  famous  generals  of  their  time,  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  Maurice  of  Orange,  the 
Marquis  Spinola,  Dumouriez,  and  Piche- 
gru,  etc.,  are  connected.  It  was  the 
residence  for  a  time  of  the  exiled  Charles 
II  of  England,  and  it  was  in  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Breda  that  he  promised  liberty  of 
conscience,  a  general  amnesty,  etc.,  on  his 
restoration.  Pop.  26,897. 

(bra),  Matthaus  Ignazius 
van,  a  Flemish  painter,  born 
in  If 73;  died  in  1839.  He  painted  the 
Death  of  Cato  and  other  classical  sub¬ 
jects,  as  well  as  scenes  pertaining  to 
modern  history. 


Breckinridge 


( brek'in-ri  j ) ,  John 

and  soldier,  born  near  Lexington,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  in  1821;  died  in  1875.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  Kentucky  by 
the  Democratic  party  in  1851  and  1853, 
and  in  1856  was  elected  Vice-President 
with  James  Buchanan  as  President.  He 
was  nominated  for  President  in  1860  by 
the  Southern  Democrats  and  received 
seventy-two  electoral  votes.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  elected  to  the  Senate,  he  took  his 
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seat  in  March,  1861,  but  went  South  in 
September  and  took  arms  as  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Confederate  army.  In 
1865  he  was  made  Confederate  Secretary 
of  War.  After  the  surrender  of  Lee  he 
went  to  Europe,  but  returned  in  1868. 

BrpprTi  Breech-loading.  The  breech 
.uiccoii,  -g  tjje  mass  0f  metal  be¬ 
hind  the  bore  of  a  gun,  and  that  by  which 
the  shock  of  the  explosion  is  principally 
sustained.  In  breech-loading  arms  the 
charge  is  introduced  here,  there  being  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  breech  can  be 
opened  and  closed.  In  small  arms  the 
advantages  of  breech-loading  for  rapidity 
of  fire,  facility  of  cleaning,  etc.,  have  re¬ 
cently  recommended  it  to  general  use,  and 
its  efficacy  for  military  purposes  was 
effectively  demonstrated  by  the  Prussian 
campaigns  against  Denmark  and  Austria 
in  1864  and  1866.  Since  that  time  every 
government  has  adopted  the  new  system, 
both  in  small  arms  and  heavy  ordnance, 
while  breech-loading  sporting  arms  are 
also  in  general  use.  The  chief  difficulty 
in  breech-loading  is  to  close  the  breech  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  highly 
elastic  gas  to  which  the  force  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion  is  due,  but  the  appliances  of 
modern  science  and  mechanical  art  may 
be  said  to  have  effectually  met  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  See  Cannon ,  Cartridge ,  Musket, 
etc. 

■RvpppIipc  (brech'ez),  an  article  of 
•DicCLllcb  ciothing  for  the  legs  and 

lower  part  of  the  body  in  use  among  the 
Babylonians  and  other  ancient  peoples 
as  well  as  among  the  moderns.  In  Eu¬ 
rope  we  find  them  first  used  among  the 
Gauls ;  hence  the  Romans  called  a  part 
of  Gaul,  breeched  Caul  ( Gallia  brac- 
cdta).  Trousers  are  longer  and  looser 
than  the  breeches  that  used  to  be  worn. 

■Rrpprliinp*  (brech'ing),  a  rope  to  se- 

uieeciimg  cure  a  ship,s  gun  and 

prevent  it  from  recoiling  too  much  in 
battle. 


Breeding*  (brgd'mg),  the  art  of  1m- 
&  proving  races  or  breeds  of 
domestic  animals,  or  modifying  them  in 
certain  directions,  by  continuous  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  pairing  in  conjunction  with 
a  similar  attention  to  their  feeding  and 
general  treatment.  Animals  (and  plants 
no  less)  show  great  susceptibility  of  mod¬ 
ification  under  systematic  cultivation ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  such 
cultivation  the  sum  of  desirable  qualities 
in  particular  races  has  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  in  two  ways.  Indi¬ 
vidual  specimens  are  produced  possessing 
more  good  qualities  than  can  be  found 
in  any  one  specimen  of  the  original 
stock ;  and  from  the  same  stock  many 
varieties  are  taken  characterized  by 


different  perfections,  the  germs  of  all  of 
which  may  have  been  in  the  original  stock 
but  could  not  have  been  simultaneously 
developed  in  a  single  specimen.  But 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  develop 
rapidly,  or  to  its  extreme  limit,  any 
particular  quality,  it  is  always  done  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  quality,  or  of 
other  qualities  generally,  by  which  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  result  is  necessarily 
affected.  High  speed  in  horses,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  only  attained  at  the  expense  of 
a  sacrifice  of  strength  and  power  of  endur¬ 
ance.  So  the  celebrated  merino  sheep 
are  the  result  of  a  system  of  breeding 
which  reduces  the  general  size  and  vigor 
of  the  animal,  and  diminishes  the  value  of 
the  carcass  in  favor  of  that  of  the  wool. 
Much  care  and  judgment,  therefore,  are 
needed  in  breeding,  not  only  in  order  to 
produce  a  particular  effect,  but  also  to 
produce  it  with  the  least  sacrifice  of  other 
qualities. 

Breeding  as  a  means  of  improving 
domestic  animals  has  been  practised 
more  or  less  systematically  wherever  any 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  care  of 
live  stock,  and  nowhere  have  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  been  obtained  than  in 
Britain.  One  of  the  earliest  improvers 
in  Britain  was  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dish- 
ley,  in  Leicestershire,  who  commenced  his 
experiments  about  1745,  and  was  very 
successful,  especially  with  sheep,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dishley  breed  of  Leicestershire 
sheep  having  since  maintained  a  high 
reputation.  Quantity  of  meat,  smallness 
of  bone,  lightness  of  offal ;  in  cows,  yield 
and  quality  of  milk ;  in  sheep,  weight  of 
fleece  and  fineness  of  wool,  have  all  been 
studied  with  remarkable  effects  by  modern 
breeders. 

Breeze  Breeze-fly,  a  name  given  to 
f  various  flies,  otherwise  called 
gadflies,  horseflies,  etc. 

Breezes,  Sea  and  Land.  See  Wind. 

"Rvao’ph'7  (bra'gents) ,  the  chief  town 
Jjiegci  a  0£  Austrian  Em¬ 

pire,  77  miles  w.  by  N.  of  Innsbruck, 
beautifully  situated  on  a  slope  which  rises 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  It  is  the 
ancient  Brigantium  and  was  once  of  im¬ 
portance  as  a  fortified  place.  Pop.  7595. 
"Rrplirmti  (bre'hons),  ancient  magis- 
AJieiiuiia  trateg  among  the  Irish. 

They  were  hereditary,  had  lands  assigned 
for  their  maintenance,  and  administered 
justice  to  their  respective  tribes — each 
tribe  had  one  brelion — seated  in  the  open 
air  upon  some  hill  or  eminence.  Brehon 
law  was  reduced  to  writing  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  and  in  the  earliest  manuscripts 


Breisach 


Brennus 


we  find  allusions  to  a  revision  of  it  said  to 
have  been  made  in  the  5th  century  by  St. 
Patrick  and  other  learned  men,  who  are 
said  to  have  expunged  from  it  the  traces 
of  heathenism,  and  formed  it  into  a  code 
called  the  Senchus  Mor.  The  Brehon 
law  was  exclusively  in  force  in  Ireland 
until  the  year  1170.  It  was  finally 
abolished  by  James  I  in  1605. 

■RvpiQopl,  (brl'z&7i),  a  small  though 
-DieibaCIl  ancient  town  of  Southern 

Germany,  on  the  Rhine,  in  Baden, 
formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and  a  fort¬ 
ress  of  importance  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century,  often  being  a  scene  of 
warlike  operations.  It  is  often  called 
Old  Breisach,  in  opposition  to  New 
Breisach,  a  fortress  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  in  Alsace.  Pop.  3537. 
"Rrpiccrcm  (bris'gou),  one  of  the  most 
c  ga  u  fertjie  an(j  picturesque  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Germany,  in  the  south  of  Baden, 
in  the  Rhine  valley,  containing  part  of 
the  Black  Forest.  Chief  town,  Freiburg. 
Breitenfeld  (bri'tn-felt),  a  village 

Jjicilcill C1U  of  Germanyj  in  Saxony, 

4  miles  n.  of  Leipzig,  notable  as  the  scene 
of  two  battles  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war, 
the  first  gained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus 
over  Tilly  and  Pappenheim  in  1631 ;  the 
second  by  the  Swedish  general  Torstenson 
over  the  Imperialists  commanded  by 
Archduke  Leopold  and  Piccolomini  in 
1642. 


Bremen  (bra'men),  a  free  city  of  Ger¬ 
many,  an  independent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  empire,  one  of  the  three  Hanse 
towns,  on  the  Weser,  about  50  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  its  own  small  territory  of 
98  sq.  miles,  besides  which  it  possesses 
the  port  of  Bremerhaven  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  town  is  partly  on  the 
right,  partly  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Weser,  the  larger  portion  being  on  the 
former.  Here  is  the  old  and  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  the  streets  of  which  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  lined  with  an¬ 
tique  houses,  and  which  contains  the 
cathedral,  founded  about  1050,  the  old 
Gothic  council-house,  with  the  famous 
wine  cellar  below  it,  the  town  hall,  the 
merchants’  house,  and  the  old  and  the  new 
exchange.  The  Vorstadt,  or  suburbs  lying 
on  the  right  bank  outside  the  ramparts  of 
the  old  town,  are  now  very  extensive. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  consist 
of  tobacco  and  cigar  factories,  sugar 
refineries,  rice  mills,  iron-foundries,  ma¬ 
chine-works,  rope  and  sail  works,  and 
shipbuilding  yards.  Its  situation  renders 
Bremen  the  emporium  for  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  other  countries 
traversed  by  the  Weser,  and  next  to  Ham¬ 
burg  it  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  export 
and  import  and  emigration  trade  of  Ger¬ 


many.  Only  small  vessels  can  come  up 
to  the  town  itself ;  the  great  bulk  of  the 
shipping  trade  centers  in  Bremerhaven 
and  Geestemiinde.  Bremerhaven  is  now  a 
place  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  has 
docks  capable  of  receiving  the  largest 
vessels  and  is  connected  by  railway  with 
Bremen,  where  the  chief  merchants  and 
brokers  have  their  offices.  The  chief  im¬ 
ports  are  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  cotton 
goods,  wool  and  woolen  goods,  rice,  coffee, 
grain,  petroleum,  etc.,  which  are  chiefly 
reexported  to  other  parts  of  Germany 
and  the  Continent.  Pop.  of  town  (1910) 
246,827 ;  of  total  territory  263,440. 

Bremen  was  made  a  bishopric  by  Char¬ 
lemagne  about  788,  was  afterwards  made 
an  archbishopric,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  become  virtually  a 
free  imperial  city.  The  constitution  is  in 
most  respects  republican.  The  legislative 
authority  is  shared  by  a  senate  of  eighteen 
citizens  elected  for  life,  and  an  assembly 
of  150  citizens  elected  for  six  years.  The 
executive  lies  with  the  senate  and  sena¬ 
torial  committees. 


Bremer  (bre'mer) ,  Frederika,  a  Swed- 
c  ish  novelist,  was  born  near 

Abo  in  Finland  in  1802  and  died  in  1865. 
She  early  visited  Paris,  and  at  subsequent 
periods  of  her  life,  up  to  1861,  she  trav¬ 
eled  in  America,  England,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 
She  also  resided  for  some  time  in  Nor¬ 
way.  She  wrote  an  account  of  her 
travels ;  but  her  fame  chiefly  rests  on  her 
novels,  which  were  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man  and  French,  and  into  English  by 
Mary  Howitt.  Among  the  chief  of  these 
are  Neighbors,  The  President's  Daugh¬ 
ters,  Nina,  and  Strife  and  Peace. 

ErpriTiam  (bren'am),  a  city,  capital 
*D1  eiiiicun  of  Washington  Co>f  Texas> 

93  miles  e.  of  Austin.  It  has  important 
cotton  industries,  etc.,  and  is  a  shipping 
point  for  cotton,  grain  and  livestock. 
Pop.  4718. 


"Rrermev  (bren'ner),  a  mountain  in 
the  Tyrolese  Alps  between 
Innsbruck  and  Sterzing ;  height,  6777 
feet.  The  road  from  Germany  to  Italy, 
traversing  this  mountain,  reaches  the 
elevation  of  4658  feet,  and  is  one  of  the 
lowest  roads  practicable  for  carriages 
over  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps.  A 
railway  through  this  route  was  opened 
in  1867. 


BrennilS  (bren'nus),  the  name  or  title 
of  several  princes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Gauls,  of  whom  the  most  famous 
was  the  leader  of  the  Senones,  who  in¬ 
vaded  the  Roman  territory  about  the 
year  390  b.c.  He  conquered  Etruria 
from  Ravenna  to  Picenum,  besieged  Clu- 
sium,  defeated  the  Romans  near  the 


Brenta 


Breslau 


Allia,  sacked  Rome,  and  besieged  the 
capitol  for  six  months,  but  ultimately 
retired  on  payment  of  a  large  amount  of 
gold.  Connected  with  this  invasion  are 
the  well-known  stories  of  the  massacre  of 
about  eighty  venerable  senators  who 
awaited  the  Gauls  in  their  chairs  of 
office  in  the  Forum  ;  of  the  salvation  of 
the  capitol  by  the  cackling  of  geese ;  and 
of  the  throwing  of  the  sword  of  Brennus 
into  the  scales  when  the  Romans  com¬ 
plained  that  the  weights  used  by  the 
Gauls  were  false.  According  to  Polybius 
the  Gauls  returned  home  in  safety  with 
their  booty  ,*  but  according  to  Livy,  Bren¬ 
nus  was  disastrously  defeated  by  Camil- 
lus,  a  distinguished  Roman  exile  who 
arrived  with  succor  in  time  to  save  the 
capitol.  Polybius  is  most  probably  cor¬ 
rect,  and  these  stories  fables. 

■Rypyifo  (bren'ta),  a  river  in  North 
Italy,  falling  after  a  winding 
course  of  112  miles,  into  the  Adriatic. 
Formerly  its  embouchure  was  at  Fusina, 
opposite  Venice ;  but  a  new  course  was 
made  for  it. 

Brentano  ^ren-t&'no),  Clemens,  a 

German  poet  and  roman¬ 
cer,  born  in  1777:  died  in  1842.  He 
studied  at  Jena,  and  resided  successively 
at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  In  1818  he  retired  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Diilmen,  in  Munster,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  years  of  his  eccentric  life  were  spent 
at  Ratisbon,  Munich,  and  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main.  He  had  a  powerful  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  his  works  display  an  elaborate 
satirical  humor,  but  a  curious  vein  of 
mysticism  and  misanthropy  run  through 
them.  He  was  the  brother  of  Elizabeth 
von  Arnim,  Goethe’s  ‘  Bettina.’  Among 
his  principal  works  are — Satires  and 
Poetical  Fancies;  Ponce  de  Leon ,  drama ; 
The  Founding  of  Prague,  drama ;  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Brave  Caspar  and  the  Fair 
Annerl,  an  admirable  novelette ;  Gokel, 
Hinkel,  und  Gakeleia ,  a  satire  on  the 
times,  etc. 

Brentford  (brent'ford),  a  manufac- 
-Dicntiuiu  turing  tQwn  of  MiddleseXi 

England,  7  miles  w.  of  London,  with  saw¬ 
mills,  pottery-works,  foundries,  etc.,  and 
great  waterworks  for  London.  Here  Ed¬ 
mund  Ironside  defeated  Canute  in  1016; 
and  Prince  Rupert,  Colonel  Hollis,  in 
1642.  Pop.  (1911)  16,584. 

Brent  Goose  (Anser  hrenta  ov  ler- 

nicla),  a  wild  goose, 
smaller  than  the  common  barnacle  goose 
and  of  much  darker  plumage,  remark¬ 
able  for  length  of  wing  and  extent  of 
migratory  power,  being  a  winter  bird  of 
passage  in  France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
etc.  It  breeds  in  high  northern  latitudes  ; 
^  11—2 


it  feeds  on  drifting  sea-weeds  and  saline 
plants,  and  is  considered  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  for  the  table  of  all  the  goose  tribe. 
■Rypopio  (bra'she-a  ;  Latin,  Brixia),  a 
1  city  of  North  Italy,  capital  of 

the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  about  4  miles 
in  circuit.  Its  public  buildings,  par¬ 
ticularly  its  churches,  are  remarkable 
for  the  number  and  value  of  their  fres¬ 
coes  and  pictures.  Among  the  chief 
edifices  are  the  new  cathedral,  a  hand¬ 
some  structure  of  white  marble,  begun 
in  1604,  the  Rotonda,  or  old  cathedral, 
the  town-hall  (La  Loggia),  and  the  Bro- 
letto,  or  courts.  The  city  contains  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  picture-gallery, 
botanic  garden,  a  fine  public  library,  a 
theater,  hospital,  etc.  An  aqueduct  sup¬ 
plies  water  to  its  numerous  fountains. 
Near  the  town  are  large  ironworks,  and 
its  firearms  are  esteemed  the  best  that 
are  made  in  Italy.  It  has  also  silk,  linen, 
and  paper  factories,  tan-yards,  and  oil- 
mills,  and  is  an  important  mart  for  raw 
silk.  Brescia  was  the  seat  of  a  school 
of  painting  of  great  merit,  including 
Alessandro  Bonvicino,  commonly  called 
‘  II  Moretto,’  who  flourished  in  the  16th 
century.  The  city  was  originally  the 
chief  town  of  the  Cenomanni,  and  be¬ 
came  the  seat  of  a  Roman  colony  under 
Augustus  about  b.c.  15.  It  was  burned 
by  the  Goths  in  412,  was  again  destroyed 
by  Attila,  was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in 
774,  and  was  declared  a  free  city  by  Otho 
I  of  Saxony  in  936.  In  1426  it  put  it¬ 
self  under  the  protection  of  Venice.  In 
1796  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and 
was  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  Vienna 
treaty  of  1815.  In  1849  its  streets  were 
barricaded  by  insurgents,  but  were  car¬ 
ried  by  the  Austrians  under  General 
Haynau.  It  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  by 
the  treaty  of  Zurich,  1859.  Pop.  70,614. 
The  province  has  an  area  of  1845  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  841,765. 

Bre^lan  (bres'lou),  the  third  city  in 
the  German  Empire  and  the 
second  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  being 
excelled  in  population  only  by  Berlin  and 
Hamburg,  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Silesia,  and  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of .  the  Oder.  The  public  squares  and 
buildings  are  handsome,  and  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  have  been  converted  into  fine 
promenades.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the 
12th  century,  and  the  Rathhaus,  or  town- 
hall,  a  Gothic  structure  of  about  the  14th 
century,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
buildings.  There  is  a  flourishing  uni¬ 
versity,  with  a  museum,  library  of  400,- 
000  volumes,  observatory,  etc.  Breslau 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  railway- 


Bressay 


Bretts  and  Scots 


carriages,  furniture  and  cabinet  ware, 
cigars,  spirits  and  liqueurs,  cotton  and 
woolen  yarn,  musical  instruments,  por¬ 
celain,  glass,  etc.,  and  carries  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  trade.  Breslau  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  by  the  year  1000 ;  an  independ¬ 
ent  duchy  from  11G3  to  1335;  then  be¬ 
longed  to  Bohemia ;  and  was  ceded  to 
Austria  in  1527.  In  1741  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  Frederick  II  of  Prussia.  Pop. 
(1905)  470,904. 

■Rreccov  (bres'sa),  one  of  the  Shet- 
Cbbcty  jan(j  jsies>  E>  0f  Mainland, 

from  which  it  is  separated  by  Bressay 
Sound,  about  6  miles  long  and  1%  in 
breadth.  Its  line  of  coast  is  rocky  and 
deeply  indented ;  its  interior  is  hilly  and 
largely  covered  with  peat-moss.  Sea¬ 
fishing  is  the  principal  occupation,  kelp 
and  hosiery  are  manufactured,  and  quar¬ 
ries  of  coarse  slate  are  wrought.  Pop. 
about  800. 

Brest  a  seaP°rt  in  the  N*  w-  France, 
9  department  of  Finisterre.  It 
has  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  France, 
and  is  the  chief  station  of  the  French 
marine,  having  safe  roads  capable  of  con¬ 


a  cable  terminating  near  Duxbury,  Mass. 
The  English  and  Dutch  were  repulsed  at 
Brest  in  1694.  In  1794  it  was  blockaded 
by  Howe,  who  won  a  great  victory  off  the 
coast  over  the  French  fleet.  Pop.  71,163. 

Brest  Litovsk  ^‘“'k^ 

prov.  of  Grodno,  on  the  Bug.  an  im¬ 
portant  railway  center,  and  with  a  large 
trade.  Pop.  46,542. 

Brest-summer,  Breast-summer  or 
9  Bressomer,  in  build¬ 
ing,  a  beam  or  summer  placed  horizon¬ 
tally  to  support  an  upper  wall  or  parti¬ 
tion,  as  the  beam  over  shop  windows ;  a 
lintel. 

Bretagne  (bre-tan-ye).  See  Brittany. 

Breteche  Bretesche  (bra-tesh'),  a 
9  name  common  to  several 
wooden  crenellated,  and  roofed  erections, 
used  in  the  middle  ages  in  sieges  by  the 
assailants  to  afford  protection  while  they 
were  undermining  the  walls,  and  by  the 
besieged  to  form  defenses  behind  breaches. 
Later,  the  name  was  given  to  a  sort  of 
roofed  wooden  balcony  or  cage,  crenel¬ 
lated  and  machicolated.  at¬ 
tached  by  corbels,  sometimes 
immediately  over  a  gateway. 
Bretiffnv  (bre-ten-ye).  a  vil- 

xnctigny  lage  of  France> 

dep.  Eure-et-Loire.  By  the 
treaty  of  Bretigny  (8th  of  May, 
1360),  between  Edward  III  of 
England  and  John  II  of 
France,  the  latter  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  at  Poitiers, 
recovered  his  liberty  on  a  ran¬ 
som  of  3,000,000  crowns, 
while  Edward  renounced  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  relinquished  Anjou  and 
Maine,  and  the  greater  part 
of  Normandy,  in  return  for 
Aquitaine,  Gascony,  Poitou, 
Saintonge,  Perigord,  Limousin, 
etc. 


taining  500  men-of-war  in  from  8  to  15 
fathoms  at  low  water.  The  entrance  is 
narrow  and  rocky,  and  the  coast  on  both 
sides  is  well  fortified.  The  design  to  make 
it  a  naval  arsenal  originated  with  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  was  carried  out  by  Duquesne 
and  Vauban  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
with  the  result  that  the  town  was  made 
almost  impregnable.  Brest  stands  on  the 
summit  and  sides  of  a  projecting  ridge, 
many  of  the  streets  being  exceedingly 
steep.  Several  of  the  docks  have  been  cut 
in  the  solid  rock,  and  a  breakwater  ex¬ 
tends  far  into  the  roadstead.  The  manu¬ 
factures  of  Brest  are  inconsiderable,  but 
it  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cereals,  wine, 
brandy,  sardines,  mackerel,  and  colonial 
goods.  It  is  connected  with  America  by 


Breton  de  Los  Herreros  ^re't^ 

er-er'os),  Don  Manuel,  a  popular  Span¬ 
ish  poet,  born  in  1800 ;  died  in  1873.  He 
furnished  the  Spanish  stage  with  more 
than  150  pieces,  original  and  adapted, 
besides  writing  lyrical  and  satirical 
poems,  etc. 

Bret'ons,  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany. 


Bretts  and  Scots, 

■  nnmp  < 


of,  the 
name  given  in  the 
13th  century  to  a  code  of  laws  in  use 
among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scotland,  the 
Scots  being  the  Celts  north  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  and  the  Bretts  being  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  British  inhabitants  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cambria,  Cumbria,  or  Strath- 


Bretwalda 


Brewer 


Clyde,  and  Reged.  Edward  I  issued  in 
1305  an  ordinance  abolishing  the  usages 
of  the  Scots  and  Bretts.  Only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
Bretwalda  (bret-wal'da),  a  title  ap¬ 
plied  to  one  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  tribe-chiefs  or  kings,  who  it  is 
supposed  was  from  time  to  time  chosen 
by  the  other  chiefs,  nobility,  and  al¬ 
dermen  to  be  a  sort  of  dictator  in  their 
wars  with  the  Britons. 


"RrPTHrli  pi  (brew'/iel),  the  name  of  a 
®  celebrated  Dutch  family  of 
painters,  the  first  of  whom  adopted  this 
name  from  a  village  not  far  from  Breda. 
This  was  Pieter  Breughel  (sixteenth 
century),  also  called,  from  the  character 
and  subject  of  most  of  his  representa¬ 
tions,  the  Droll  or  the  Peasants’  Breughel. 
He  left  two  sons — Pieter  and  Jan.  The 
former  (1565-1625)  is  commonly  known 
as  the  Younger  Breughel,  though  he  also 
obtained  the  name  of  Hell  Breughel,  from 
the  many  scenes  painted  by  him  in  which 
devils  and  witches  appear.  His  Orpheus 
Playing  on  the  Lyre  before  the  Infernal 
\ Deities  and  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony 
are  specially  noteworthy  in  the  history  of 
grotesque  art.  The  former  picture  hangs 
in  the  gallery  of  Florence.  The  second 
brother,  Jan  (1568-1625),  known  as 
Velvet  Breughel,  or  Flower  Breughel, 
was  distinguished  for  his  landscapes  and 
small  figures.  He  also  painted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  other  masters,  his  Four 
Elements  and  other  pictures  being  the 
joint  work  of  Rubens  and  himself.  Later 
members  of  his  family  are  Ambrose, 
director  of  the  Antwerp  Academy  of 
Painting  between  1635  and  1670 ;  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  for  a  time  resided  in  Italy, 
and  died  in  1690 ;  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  John  Baptist,  who  died  in  Rome ; 
and  Abraham’s  son,  Caspar  Breughel, 
known  as  a  painter  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
■D-ppve  (brev),  in  music,  a  note  for- 
-Dicvt  meriy  square,  as  [n| ;  but  now 

of  an  oval  shape,  with  a  line  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  stave  on  each  of  its  sides :  w. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  it  was  the 
musical  unit  of  duration,  but  has  since 
been  supplanted  by  the  semibreve,  the 
breve  being  now  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence. 


(brev-et'),  in  the  United 
jjicvci/  g|-ates  an(j  Britain  applied  to 
a  commission  to  an  officer,  entitling  him  to 
a  rank  in  the  army  higher  than  that 
which  he  holds  in  his  regiment,  with¬ 
out,  however,  conferring  the  right  to  a 
corresponding  advance  of  pay. 

"Rrpvifl  Y*V  (brev'i-a-ri).  the  book  which 
jjicvidiy  contains  prayers  or  offices 
to  be  used  at  the  seven  canonical  hours 
of  matins,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones, 
vespers,  and  compline  by  all  in  the  order 


of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  any  R.  Catholic  benefice.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  time  the  use  of  the 
breviary  was  first  enjoined,  but  the  early 
offices  were  exhaustive  from  their  great 
length,  and  under  Gregory  VII  (1073-85) 
their  abridgement  was  considered  neces¬ 
sary  ;  hence  the  original  of  the  breviary 
(Lat.  brevis,  short).  In  1568  Pius  V 
published  that  which  has  remained,  with 
few  modifications,  to  the  present  day. 
The  Roman  breviary,  however,  was  never 
fully  accepted  by  the  Gallican  Church 
until  after  the  strenuous  efforts  made  by 
the  Ultramontanes  from  1840  to  1864. 
The  Psalms  occupy  a  large  place  in  the 
breviary ;  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  and  from  the  fathers  have  the 
next  place.  All  the  services  are  in  Latin, 
and  their,  arrangement  is  very  complex. 
The  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is 
based  on  the  Roman  Breviary. 

Brevier  (bre-ver'),  a  size  of  printing 
type  between  bourgeois  and 
minion,  often  used  as  the  body  type  of 
reference  books ;  known  also  as  ‘  eight 
point.’ 

Brevipennatae  (brev-i-pen-na'te),  a 
r  name  s  o  m  e  t  i  mes 

given  to  a  shortwinged  division  of  Nata- 
tores,  or  swimming  birds.  It  includes 
the  penguins,  auks,  guillemots,  divers 
and  grebes. 

BrevitlPiniPS  (brev-i-pen'ez),  in 
-Dievipeillieb  Cuvier>s  classifica¬ 
tion  the  first  family  of  his  order  Grallae, 
or  wading  birds,  and  equivalent  to  the 
order  Cursores  or  section  Ratitse  of  other 
naturalists.  The  ostrich.,  emu,  cassowary, 
dodo,  etc.,  belong  to  this  tribe. 

Prpwpr  (bru'er),  E.  Cobham,  an  Eng- 
lish  author,  born  in  London 
in  1810 ;  died  1897.  He  was  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1835,  and  took  priests’ 
orders  in  the  English  church  in  1836. 
His  works  include  Dictionary  of  Phrase 
and  Fable,  Reader's  Hand  Booh,  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Miracles,  Guide  to  Science, 
History  of  France,  History  of  Germany, 
etc. 


"Rrpwpr  David  J.,  an  American  legis- 
Ci>  lator,  born  at  Smyrna,  Asia 
Minor,  in  1837,  graduated  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  studied  law,  and  in  1870  became  a 
justice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas. 
Appointed  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  1884,  he  was  made  a  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1889.  He  was  president  of  the  Venezuela 
boundary  commission  of  1896  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Venezuela  arbitration  tribunal 
of  1898.  He  died  March  18,  1910. 
"Rrpwpr  Thomas  Mayo,  ornithologist, 
JJiCWCi,  born  at  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  1816;  died  in  1880.  He  grad- 


Brewing 


Brewing 


uated  in  medicine,  became  a  journalist, 
and  in  1857  a  member  of  a  book-publish¬ 
ing  firm.  He  wrote  Oology  of  North 
America,  was  one  of  the  authors  of  His¬ 
tory  of  North  American  Birds,  and 
edited  Wilson’s  Birds  of  America. 

Brewing*  (br6'ing)>  tbe  process  of  ex- 
&  tracting  a  saccharine  solu¬ 
tion  from  malted  grain  and  converting 
the  solution  into  a  fermented  alcoholic 
beverage  called  ale  or  beer.  The  prelim¬ 
inary  process  of  malting  (often  a  distinct 
business  to  that  of  brewing)  consists  in 
promoting  the  germination  of  the  grain 
for  the  sake  of  the  saccharine  matter  into 
which  the  starch  of  the  seed  is  thus  con¬ 
verted.  The  barley  or  other  grain  is 
steeped  for  about  two  days  in  a  cistern 
and  then  piled  in  a  heap,  or  couch,  which 
is  turned  and  re-turned  until  the  radicle 
or  root,  and  acrospire  or  rudimentary 
stem,  have  uniformly  developed  to  some 
little  extent  in  all  the  heap  of  grain. 
This  treatment  lasts  from  seven  to  ten 
days,  by  which  time  the  grain  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  sweet  taste ;  the  life  of  the 
grain  being  then  destroyed  by  spreading 
the  whole  upon  the  floor  of  a  kiln  to  be 
thoroughly  dried.  At  this  point  begins 
the  brewing  process  proper,  which  in 
breweries  is  generally  as  follows :  The 
malt  is  crushed  or  roughly  ground  in  a 
malt  mill,  whence  it  is  carried  to  the 
mashing  machine,  and  there  thoroughly 
mixed  with  hot  water.  The  mixture  is 
now  received  by  the  mash-tun — a  cylin¬ 
drical  vessel  with  a  false  perforated 
bottom  held  about  an  inch  from  the  true 
one.  In  the  mash-tun  the  useful  elements 
are  extracted  from  the  malt  in  the  form 
of  the  sweet  liquor  known  as  wort,  and 
the  tun,  therefore,  is  fitted  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  revolving  rakes  for 
thoroughly  mixing  the  malt  with  hot 
water.  The  mixing  completed,  the  mash- 
tun  is  covered  up  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  about  three  hours,  when  the  taps 
in  the  true  bottom  are  opened  and 
the  wort  or  malt  extract  run  off.  The 
wort  being  drained  into  a  cropper,  the 
hops  are  now  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
for  about  two  hours,  the  boiling,  like  the 
addition  of  hops,  tending  to  prevent 
acetous  and  putrefactive  fermentation. 
When  sufficiently  boiled  the  contents  of 
the  copper  are  run  into  the  hop-back — a 
long,  rectangular  vessel  with  a  false  bot¬ 
tom  8  or  9  inches  from  the  true  bottom. 
The  hot  wort  leaving  the  spent  hops  in 
the  hop-back  runs  through  the  perfora¬ 
tions  in  the  false  bottom  and  thence  into 
the  cooler — a  large  flat  vessel  where  the 
worts  are  cooled  to  about  100°  Fah. 
From  the  cooler  the  liquor  is  admitted  to 
the  refrigerator — a  shallow  rectangular 


vessel,  which  reduces  the  temperature  to 
almost  that  of  the  cold  water,  or  about 
58°.  The  worts  are  next  led  by  pipes 
into  the  large  wooden  fermenting  tuns, 
where  yeast  or  barm  is  added  as  soon  as 
the  wort  begins  to  run  in  from  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  During  the  operation  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
the  temperature  rises  considerably,  and 
requires  to  be  kept  in  check  by  means  of 
a  coil  of  copper  piping  with  cold  water 
running  through  it  lowered  into  the  beer. 
When  the  fermentation  has  gone  far 
enough,  and  the  liquor  has  been  allowed 
to  settle,  the  beer  becomes  comparatively 
clear  and  bright,  and  may  be  run  off 
and  filled  into  the  trade  casks  or  into 
vats. 

The  various  beers  manufactured  from 
grain  have  sometimes  been  classified  under 
the  three  heads  of  beer,  ale,  and  porter; 
but  at  the  present  day  this  classification 
will  not  hold,  as  beer,  though  it  occa¬ 
sionally  may  have  a  specific  meaning,  is 
often  used  as  the  general  name  for  all 
malt  liquors.  Both  terms  belong  to  the 
early  or  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language,  but  in  more  modern  times 
the  term  beer  seems  to  have  been  applied 
more  especially  to  malt  liquor  flavored 
with  hops,  wormwood,  or  other  bitters. 
Ale  was  originally  made  from  barley  malt 
and  yeast  alone,  and  the  use  of  hops  was 
first  introduced  in  Germany,  which  is  still 
a  great  brewing  country.  One  of  the 
kinds  of  German  beer  now  widely  known 
and  consumed  is  lager  beer — that  is,  store 
beer,  the  name  being  given  to  it  because 
it  is  usually  kept  for  four  to  six  months 
before  being  used.  In  brewing  it  the 
fermentation  is  made  •  to  go  on  rather 
slowly  and  at  a  low  temperature.  Much 
lager  beer  is  now  made  in  America. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  beers  are  the 
English  pale  ales  brewed  at  Burton-on- 
Trent.  The  excellence  of  the  Burton  ale 
depends  partly  on  the  water  used,  which 
is  all  drawn  from  wells,  and  contains 
carbonates  and  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  in  large  quantities,  and  partly 
on  the  method  of  brewing.  The  English 
bitter  beer  made  for  home  consumption 
is  less  bitter  than  that  which  is  sent 
abroad,  at  least  as  brewed  by  the  best 
brewers ;  but  a  good  part  of  the  beer  sold 
under  this  name  is  of  poor  quality  and 
would  have  little  flavor  were  it  not  for 
the  hops.  Porter,  which  is  very  largely 
made  in  London,  as  also  in  Dublin,  is  of 
a  very  dark  color,  this  color  being  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  certain  proportion 
of  malt  subjected  to  a  heat  sufficient  to 
scorch  or  blacken  it. 

The  manufacture  of  ale  or  beer  is  of 


Brewster 
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very  high  antiquity.  Herodotus  ascribes 
the  invention  of  brewing  to  Isis,  and 
it  was  certainly  practised  in  Egypt. 
Xenophon  mentions  it  as  being  used  in 
Armenia,  and  the  Gauls  were  early  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it.  Pliny  mentions  an 
intoxicating  liquor  made  of  corn  and 
water  as  common  to  all  the  nations  of 
the  west  of  Europe,  and  in  England  ale- 
booths  were  regulated  by  law  as  early  as 
the  8th  century.  A  rude  process  of  brew¬ 
ing  is  carried  on  by  many  uncivilized 
races ;  thus  chica  or  maize  beer  is 
made  by  the  South  American  Indians, 
millet  beer  by  various  African  tribes, 
etc. 


*RrPWC+pr  ( bro'ster ),  Benjamin 

isiewster  Harris,  a  distinguished 

lawyer,  born  in  Salem  Co.,  New  Jersey, 
in  1816 ;  died  in  1888.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1838,  was 
attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  1867-69, 
and  attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
1881-85,  becoming  notable  for  his  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  Star  Route  case. 

Brew'ster,  s;IBTDAVID\scilntlsi1:’ bo? 

9  at  Jedburgh,  Scot  land, 
in  1781 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  for  the  church,  but  was  attracted 
by  the  lectures  of  Robinson  and  Playfair 
to  science.  In  1807  he  was  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  candidate  for  the  mathematical  chair 
at  St.  Andrews,  but  became  in  the  same 
year  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  LL.  D.  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  Transactions  of  which 
he  contributed  important  papers  on  the 
polarization  of  light.  In  1808  he  became 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 
and  in  1819,  in  conjunction  with  Jameson, 
founded  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Journal,  of  which  he  was  sole  editor  from 
1824-32.  Brewster  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  British  Association,  and 
its  president  in  1850.  In  1832  he  was 
knighted  and  pensioned,  and  both  before 
and  after  this  time  his  services  to  science 
obtained  throughout  Europe  the  most 
honorable  recognition.  From  1838  to 
1859  he  was  principal  of  the  united 
colleges  of  St.  Leonard’s  and  St.  Salvador 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  latter  year 
was  chosen  principal  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh — an  office  which  be  held 
till  his  death  in  1868.  Among  his  inven¬ 
tions  were  the  ‘polyzonal  lens’  (intro¬ 
duced  into  British  lighthouses  in  1835), 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  the  improved  stereo¬ 
scope.  His  chief  works  are  a  Treatise  on 
the  Kaleidoscope  (1829)  ;  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic  (1831)  ;  Treatise  on 
Optics  (1831)  ;  More  Worlds  than  One 
(1854)  ;  and  Lives  of  Euler,  Newton, 
Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler.  He 
died  in  February,  1868. 


Brialmont  ',brTs;\!'™a n,ENRI 

Alexis,  a  Belgian 
military  writer,  born  in  1821,  entered  the 
army  in  1843  as  lieutenant  of  engineers, 
became  lieutenant-general.  Among  his 
works  are  Considerations  Politiques  et 
Militaires  sur  la  Belgique;  Precis  $  Art 
Militaire ;  Histoire  du  Due  de  Wellington, 
translated  into  English  by  Gleig ;  Etude 
sur  la  Defense  des  Etats  et  sur  la  Fortifi¬ 
cation;  and  many  works  on  fortification. 
He  died  in  1903. 

Briail  (brl'an;  surnamed  BoroimhS  or 
Boru),  a  famous  chieftain  of 
the  early  Irish  annals,  who  succeeded  to 
Munster  in  978,  defeated  the  Danes  of 
Limerick  and  Waterford,  attacked  Mal- 
achi,  nominal  king  of  the  whole  island, 
and  became  king  in  his  stead  (1002). 
He  was  slain  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  after  gain¬ 
ing  a  signal  victory  over  the  revolted 
Maelmora  and  his  Danish  allies. 

BrianCOR  (bre-ap-s6p ;  ancient  Bri- 
*  gentium),  a  town  and  fort¬ 
ress  of  France,  department  of  Hautes 
Alpes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance. 
It  occupies  an  eminence  4284  ft.  above 
sea-level,  and  has  been  called  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  Alps.  Pop.  7524. 
"RriansiV  (bre-ansk'),  a  town,  Russia, 
government  of  Orel,  on  the 
Desna, .  with  a  considerable  trade,  and 
near  it  are  a  cannon-foundry  and  a 
manufactory  of  small  arms.  Pop.  23,520. 
Briar  ^RIER  (brl'er),  the  wild  rose. 

’  The  well-known  briar-root  tobac¬ 
co-pipes  are  made  from  the  root  of  a  large 
kind  of  heath  (Fr.  bruyere,  heath),  a 
native  of  S.  Europe,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Algeria,  etc. 


"Rriflrpnc  (brl-a're-us),  in  Greek  fable, 
aiCUa  a  giant  with  100  arms  and 
50  heads,  aided  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  the 
war  with  the  Titans. 


Bribe  a  reward  given  to  a 

public  officer  or  functionary  to 
induce  him  to  violate  his  official  duty  so 
as  to  aid  the  purpose  of  the  person  brib¬ 
ing;  especially  a  corrupt  payment  of 
money  for  the  votes  of  electors  in  the 
choice  of  persons  to  places  of  trust  under 
government.  Bribery  is  in  most  countries 
regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  severe  pun¬ 
ishment.  In  Britain  acts  amending  and 
consolidating  previous  acts  against  bribery 
at  elections  were  passed  in  1854  and  in 
1868,  when  it  was  enacted  that  election 
petitions  should  be  tried  by  a  specially 
constituted  court.  There  have  been  fla¬ 
grant  instances  of  bribery  within  recent 
years  in  the  United  States,  and  stringent 
preventive  enactments  have  been  passed, 
though  such  laws  are  rarely  effective  on 
account  of  the  secrecy  of  the  proceeding 
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and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satis¬ 
factory  evidence. 

Brick  a  sort  stone,  made 

3  principally  of  argillaceous  earth 
formed  in  molds,  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
baked  by  burning,  or,  as  in  many  Eastern 
countries,  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  Sun- 
dried  bricks  of  great  antiquity  have  been 
found  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylonia, 
and  in  the  mud  walls  of  old  Indian  towns, 
and  are  now  much  used  in  Mexico  and 
others  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 
Under  the  Romans  the  art  of  making  and 
building  with  bricks  was  brought  to  great 
perfection,  and  the  impressions  on  Roman 
bricks,  like  those  on  the  bricks  of 
Babylonia,  have  been  of  considerable 
historic  value.  The  Roman  brick  was 
afterwards  superseded  in  England  by  the 
smaller  Flemish  make.  Of  the  various 
clays  used  in  brickmaking,  the  simplest, 
consisting  chiefly  of  silicates  of  alumina, 
are  almost  infusible,  and  are  known  as 
fire-clays,  the  Stourbridge  clay  being 
specially  famous.  Of  such  clays  fire¬ 
bricks  are  made.  Clays  containing  lime 
and  no  iron  burn  white,  the  colors  of 
others  being  due  to  the  presence  in  vary¬ 
ing  proportions  of  ferric  oxide,  which  also 
adds  to  the  hardness  of  bricks.  The  clay 
should  be  dug  in  autumn  and  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  frost  and  rain.  It  should 
be  worked  over  repeatedly  with  the  spade 
and  tempered  to  a  ductile,  homogeneous 
paste,  and  should  not  be  made  into  bricks 
until  the  ensuing  spring.  The  making  of 
bricks  by  hand  in  molds  is  a  simple  proc¬ 
ess.  After  being  made  and  dried  for 
about  nine  or  ten  days  they  are  ready 
for  the  burning,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  formed  into  kilns,  having  flues  or 
cavities  at  the  bottom  for  the  insertion  of 
the  fuel,  and  interstices  between  them  for 
the  fire  and  hot  air  to  penetrate.  Much 
care  is  necessary  in  regulating  the  fire, 
since  too  much  heat  vitrifies  the  bricks 
and  too  little  leaves  them  soft  and 
friable.  Bricks  are  now  largely  made  by 
machines  of  various  construction.  In  one 
the  clay  is  mixed  and  comminuted  in  a 
cylindrical  pug-mill  by  means  of  rotatory 
knives  or  cutters  working  spirally  and 
pressing  the  clay  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  From  this  it  is  conveyed 
by  rollers  and  forced  through  an  opening 
of  the  required  size  in  a  solid  rectangular 
stream,  which  is  cut  into  bricks  by 
wires  working  transversely.  Machine- 
made  bricks  are  heavier,  being  less  porous 
than  hand-made  bricks,  and  are  more 
liable  to  crack  in  drying;  but  they  are 
smoother,  and,  when  carefully  dried, 
stronger  than  the  hand-made  ones. 

"Rrirlpwpll  (brld'wel),  in  Blackfriars, 
.uiiucwcn  London>  formerly  used  as 


a  house  of  correction.  The  building,  of 
which  only  the  hall,  treasurer’s  house, 
and  offices  remain,  takes  its  name  from  a 
well  once  existing  between  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Thames,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Bride.  Henry  VIII  built  on  this  site, 
in  1522,  a  palace  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  by  Edward  VI  into 
a  hospital  to  serve  as  a  workhouse  for 
the  poor  and  as  a  house  of  correction. 
Bridge  (brij'),  a  Structure  of  stone, 
®  brick,  wood,  or  iron,  affording 
a  passage  over  a  stream,  valley,  or  the 
like.  The  earliest  bridges  were  no  doubt 
trunks  of  trees,  followed  by  suspension 
bridges  made  of  tough,  fibrous  plants.  The 
arch  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
among  most  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
Even  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  it  to  apply  it  to  bridge 
building.  The  Romans  were  the  first  to 
employ  the  principle  of  the  arch  in  this 
direction,  and  after  the  construction  of 
such  a  work  as  the  great  arched  sewer 
at  Rome,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a  bridge 
over  the  Tiber  would  be  of  comparatively 
easy  execution.  One  of  the  finest  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  Roman  bridge  was  the 
bridge  built  by  Augustus  over  the  Nera 
at  Narni,  the  vestiges  of  which  still  re¬ 
main.  It  consisted  of  four  arches,  the 
longest  of  142  feet  span.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not 
generally,  however,  distinguished  by  the 
extraordinary  size  of  their  arches,  nor 
by  the  lightness  of  their  piers,  but  by 
their  excellence  and  durability.  The  span 
of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded  70  or  80 
feet,  and  they  were  mostly  semicircular, 
or  nearly  so.  The  Romans  built  bridges 
wherever  their  conquests  extended,  and  in 
Britain  there  are  still  a  number  of  bridges 
dating  from  Roman  times.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  post-Roman  bridges  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  Gothic  triangular  bridge  at 
Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  860,  having  three  archways 
meeting  in  a  common  center  at  their 
apex,  and  three  roadways.  The  longest 
old  bridge  in  England  was  that  over  the 
Trent  at  Burton,  in  Staffordshire,  built 
in  the  twelfth  century,  of  squared  free¬ 
stone,  and  recently  pulled  down.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirty-six  arches,  and  was  1545 
feet  long.  Old  London  Bridge  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209.  It 
had  houses  on  each  side  like  a  regular 
street  till  1756-58.  In  1831  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  removed,  the  new  bridge,  which 
had  been  begun  in  1824,  having  then  been 
finished.  The  art  of  bridge-building  made 
no  progress  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  empire  till  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  French  architects  began  to  in- 


THE  HIGHEST  BRIDGE  IN  THE  WORLD 


KENTUCKY  RIVER  HIGH  BRIDGE 

At  High  Bridge,  Kentucky,  the  towers  are  1735  feet  high  and  the  bridge  is  315.66  feet  high  from  base  of 
rail  to  rock  foundation.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the  new  bridge  has  been  built  around  the  old  one. 

The  method  of  construction  is  shown  in  the  lower  view. 
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troduce  improvements,  and  the  construc¬ 
tions  of  Perronet  (Nogent-sur-Seine ; 
Neuilly  ;  Louis  XVI  bridge  at  Paris)  are 
masterpieces.  Within  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  or  so  the  use  of  steel  and  iron,  the 
immense  development  of  all  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for 
railway  bridges  and  viaducts  have  given 
a  great  stimulus  to  invention  in  this 
department. 

Stone  bridges  consist  of  an  arch  or 
series  of  arches,  and  in  building  them  the 
properties  of  the  arch,  the  nature  of  the 
materials,  and  many  other  matters  have 
to  be  carefully  considered.  It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch 
the  slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  an¬ 
other  is  prevented  by  their  mutual  pres¬ 
sure  and  the  friction  of  their  surfaces  ;  the 
use  of  cement  is  thus  subordinate  to  the 
principle  of  construction  in  contributing 
to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of  the 
fabric.  The  masonry  or  rock  which  re¬ 
ceives  the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is 
called  the  abutment,  the  perpendicular 
supports  are  the  piers.  The  width  of  an 
arch  is  its  span  :  the  greatest  span  in  any 
stone  bridge  is  about  250  feet.  A  one- 
span  bridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.  In 
constructing  a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  points  of  support.  Piers  in 
the  waterway  are  not  only  expensive  to 
form,  but  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  by  the  very  extent  of  resisting 
surface  they  expose  the  structure  to 
shocks  and  the  wearing  action  of  the 
water.  In  building  an  arch,  a  timber 
framework  is  used  called  the  center  or 
centering.  The  centering  has  to  keep  the 
stones  or  voussoirs  in  position  till  they 
are  keyed  in,  that  is,  all  fixed  in  their 
places  by  the  insertion  of  the  keystone. 

The  first  iron  bridges  were  erected 
from  about  1777  to  1790.  The  same 
general  principles  apply  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  iron  as  of  stone  bridges,  but  the 
greater  cohesion  and  adaptability  of  the 
material  give  more  liberty  to  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  much  greater  width  of  span 
is  possible.  At  first  iron  bridges  were 
erected  in  the  form  of  arches,  and  the 
material  employed  was  cast-iron;  but  the 
arch  has  now  been  generally  superseded 
by  the  beam  or  girder ,  with  its  numerous 
modifications ;  and  wrought-iron  or  steel 
is  likewise  found  to  be  much  better 
adapted  for  resisting  a  great  tensile  strain 
than  cast-metal.  Numerous  modifications 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattice- 
girder,  bowstring-girder,  etc. ;  but  of  these 
none  is  more  interesting  than  the  tubular 
or  hollow  girder,  first  rendered  famous 
from  its  employment  by  Robert  Stephen¬ 
son  in  the  construction  of  the  railway 


bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and  con¬ 
necting  Anglesey  with  the  mainland  of 
North  Wales.  This  is  known  as  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge.  The  tubes 
are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  constructed 
of  riveted  plates  of  wrought-iron,  with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  cells  for  the 
floor  and  roof  respectively.  The  bridge 
consists  of  two  of  these  enormous  tubes 
or  hollow  beams  laid  side  by  side,  one  for 
the  up  and  the  other  for  the  down  traffic 
of  the  railway,  and  extending  each 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Other  tubular  bridges  of  importance  are 
the  Conway  Bridge,  over  the  river  Con¬ 
way,  an  erection  identical  in  principle 
with  the  Britannia  Bridge,  but  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over 
the  river  Aire  ;  the  tubular  railway  bridge 
across  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile, 
which  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  road¬ 
way  is  carried  above  instead  of  through 
the  tubes ;  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  over 
the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada.  In  many 
respects  this  structure  is  even  more  re¬ 
markable  than  the  Britannia  Bridge,  be¬ 
ing  supported  by  twenty-four  piers,  and 
nearly  2  miles  in  length,  or  about  five  and 
a  half  times  that  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Menai  Strait.  A  girder  railway  bridge 
across  the  Firth  of  Tay  at  Dundee  was 
opened  in  1887,  being  the  second  built  at 
the  same  place,  after  the  first  had  given 
way  in  a  great  storm.  It  is  2  miles.  73 
yds.  long,  has  85  spans,  is  77  ft.  high, 
and  carries  two  lines  of  rails. 

Suspension-bridges,  being  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  central  supports,  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  river,  and  may  be  erected 
where  it  is  impracticable  to  build  bridges 
of  any  other  kind.  The  entire  weight  of 
a  suspension-bridge  rests  upon  the  piers 
at  either  end  from  which  it  is  suspended, 
all  the  weight  being  below  the  points  of 
support.  Such  bridges  always  swing  a 
little,  giving  a  vibratory  movement  which 
imparts  a  peculiar  sensation  to  the  pas¬ 
senger.  The  modes  of  constructing  these 
bridges  are  various.  The  roadway  is  sus¬ 
pended  either  from  chains  or  from  wire- 
ropes,  the  ends  of  which  require  to  be 
anchored ;  that  is,  attached  to  the  solid 
rock  or  masses  of  masonry  or  iron.  One 
of  the  earlier  of  the  great  suspension- 
bridges  is  that  constructed  by  Telford  over 
the  Menai  Strait  near  the  Britannia 
Tubular  Bridge,  finished  in  1825 ;  the 
opening  between  the  points  of  suspension 
is  580  feet.  On  the  European  continent, 
the  Fribourg  Suspension-bridge  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  span  870  feet,  erected  1834,  is  a 
celebrated  work ;  as  is  that  over  the 
Danube  connecting  Buda  with  Pesth.  In 
the  United  States  the  suspension-bridge 
over  the  Niagara,  7  miles  below  the  falls, 
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supported  by  wire  cables,  is  822  feet  long, 
it  has  two  floors  or  roadways  connected 
together  but  15  feet  apart,  the  lower 
serving  for  ordinary  traffic,  the  upper 
carrying  three  lines  of  rails,  245  feet 
above  the  river.  Another  bridge,  close 
to  the  falls,  has  a  span  of  1250  feet.  The 
Cincinnati  bridge  over  the  Ohio  has  a 
span  of  1057  feet.  A  suspension-bridge  of 
great  magnitude,  connecting  the  city  of 
New  York  with  Brooklyn,  was  opened 
in  1883.  The  central  or  main  span  is 
1595%  feet  from  tower  to  tower,  and  the 
land  spans  between  the  towers  and  the 
anchorages  930  feet  each ;  the  approach 
on  the  New  York  side  is  2492  feet  long, 
and  that  on  the  Brooklyn  side  1901  feet, 
making  the  total  length  5989  feet.  The 
height  of  the  platform  at  the  center  is 
135  feet  above  high  water,  and  at  the 
ends  119  feet.  The  roadway  is  85  feet 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
the  two  outside  for  vehicles,  the  two  inner 
for  trolley-cars,  the  middle  one,  12  feet 
above  the  rest,  for  foot-passengers.  Since 
its  completion  two  other  suspension- 
bridges  across  the  East  River  have  been 
constructed,  the  Manhattan  bridge,  total 
length  of  roadway  6855  feet,  width  of 
bridge  122  ft.  6  in. ;  cost  $26,000,000 ;  and 
the  Williamsburg  Bridge,  7308  feet  long, 
118  ft.  wide.  Both  these  were  completed 
and  in  operation  before  1910. 

Though  the  oldest  bridges  on  record 
were  built  of  wood,  like  the  Sublician 
Bridge  at  Rome,  or  that  thrown  by  Caesar 
across  the  Rhine,  it  is  only  in  certain 
places  and  for  certain  purposes  that  wood 
is  much  used  at  present.  In  modern 
times  Germany  has  been  the  school  for 
wooden  bridges.  Perhaps  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  all  wooden  bridges  was  that 
which  spanned  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen 
in  Switzerland.  This  was  364  feet  in 
length  and  18  feet  broad.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Ulric  Grubenman,  a 
village  carpenter,  in  1758,  and  was 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1799.  In 
the  United  States,  where  timber  was  long 
in  common  use,  we  have  had  some  fine 
examples,  the  Trenton  Bridge  over  the 
Delaware,  erected  in  1804;  the  bridge 
over  the  Susquehanna,  etc.  Some  of  the 
most  notable  developments  in  the  art  of 
bridge  construction  are  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States,  where  an  enormous  rail¬ 
way  system,  traversing  a  country  of  great 
rivers  and  ravines,  has  given  an  excep¬ 
tional  stimulus  to  the  art.  The  main 
characteristics  of  American  bridges  are 
simplicity  and  boldness  of  design,  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  members  to  a 
minimum  by  the  use  of  open  trusses  com¬ 
posed  of  simple  systems  rather  than  the 


plate,  tubular,  or  closely-latticed  girders 
of  European  engineers,  thus  offering  less 
resistance  to  wind  pressure.  These  in¬ 
clude  numerous  examples  of  the  girder 
and  the  cantilever  type.  The  latter  is 
built  on  the  principle  of  the  bracket,  being 
a  structure  sustained  and  overhung  from 
a  fixed  base.  The  great  Forth  Bridge 
of  Great  Britain,  is  a  famous  example, 
its  two  greatest  spans  being  1700  feet 
wide.  There  are  a  number  of  notable 
bridges  of  this  type  in  the  United  States, 
though  none  with  such  a  length  of  span 
as  the  Forth  bridge. 

Bridge  a  same  of  cards  which  has 
®  >  become  very  popular ;  often 
called  bridge-whist,  from  its  being  based 
on  whist,  though  lacking  its  simplicity. 
A  popular  variety  is  known  as  Auction 
Bridge. 

"Rrirtp’pmfln  (brij'man),  Laura,  a 
■Diiugeiiiciii  blind  deaf.mutet  b0I.n  in 

Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  in  1829.  Till 
the  age  of  two  years  she  was  a  bright 
active  child,  when  a  severe  illness  de¬ 
prived  her  of  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  smell,  and  partly  also  of  that  of 
taste.  She  was  put  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston,  and  the  history  of  the 
methods  by  which  she  was  gradually 
taught  to  read,  write,  and  eventually  per¬ 
form  most  of  the  ordinary  duties  and  even 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of  life,  is  a 
very  interesting  one.  She  became  herself 
a  teacher  of  persons  similarly  afflicted, 
and  led  an  active  and  useful  life.  Died 
in  1889. 

"Rridfrp'n  nr fh  or  Bridgnorth,  a 
image  norm,  t0Wn  of  Shropshire> 

England,  19  miles  s.  e.  from  Shrewsbury, 
on  the  Severn,  which  divides  it  into  two 
portions,  called  the  High  Town  and  the 
Low  Town,  connected  by  a  handsome 
bridge  of  six  arches.  The  principal  manu¬ 
facture  is  carpeting  and  worsteds.  Pop. 
(1911)  5768. 

Bridge  of  Allan,  ?anf'“ 

shire,  partly  in  Perthshire,  on  the  Allan  ; 
a  favorite  resort  for  invalids  on  account 
of  its  exceptionally  mild  climate.  There 
are  mineral  wells  and  a  hydropathic 
establishment.  Pop.  3004. 

Bridsreuort  (brij'port),  a  city,  one  of 

jLniugcyuii  the  capitals  of  Fairfield 

Co.,  Connecticut,  58  miles  n.  e.  of  New 
York,  on  an  arm  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
with  a  large  coasting  trade,  but  chiefly 
supported  by  its  manufactures.  These 
include  the  large  sewing-machine  factor¬ 
ies  of  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Co.  and  Elias 
Howe,  large  cartridge,  ordnance,  and 
graphophone  works,  etc.  It  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  coasting  trade.  Pop.  102,054. 


SECTIONS  OF  CABLES  OF  THE  GREAT  SUSPENSION  BRIDGES  CROSSING  THE  EAST  RIVER,  N.  Y. 

.  Brooklyn  Bridge,  diameter,  1 inches,  number  of  wires,  5358.  2.  Williamsburg  Bridge,  diameter  18|^  inches,  number  of  wires,  7696.  3.  Manhattan  Bridge, 

diameter  20^  inches,  number  of  wires,  9473. 
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Bridget 


Brief 


Bridfrpt  (brij'et),  the  name  of  two 
saints  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. — The  first,  better  known  as  St. 
Bride,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  end 
of  the  fifth  century.  She  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful,  and  to  avoid  offers  of 
marriage  and  other  temptations  implored 
God  to  render  her  ugly,  which  prayer  was 
granted.  An  order  of  nuns  of  St.  Bride 
was  established,  which  continued  to  flour¬ 
ish  for  centuries.  St.  Bride  was  held  in 
great  reverence  in  Scotland. — The  second 
St.  Bridget,  or  more  properly  Birgit  or 
Brigitte,  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish 
prince,  born  about  1302,  and  died  at  Rome 
in  1373,  on  her  return  from  a  pilgrimage 
to  Palestine.  She  left  a  series  of  mystic 
writings  which  were  pronounced  inspired 
by  Gregory  XI  and  Urban  VI.  Her 
youngest  daughter,  Catherine,  was  also 
canonized,  and  became  the  patron  saint 
of  Sweden. 


BridP’Ptmi  (brij'ton),  a  city  and 

-Diiugecon  port  of  entry  in  New 

Jersey,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Cohansey 
Creek,  38  miles  S.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
the  trade  center  of  a  large  agricultural 
region,  fruit-canning  being  a  large  in¬ 
dustry  ;  has  also  wire,  nail,  and  glass 
works,  etc.  Pop.  14,209. 


Bridget, own  (brij'toun),  the  capital 

uiiugeiuwii  of  the  igland  of  Bar_ 


bados,  in  the  West  Indies,  extending  along 
the  shore  of  Carlisle  Bay,  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  the  island,  for  nearly  2  miles. 
Its  appearance  is  very  pleasing,  the  houses 
being  embosomed  in  trees,  while  hills  of 
moderate  height  rise  behind,  studded  with 
villas.  Bridgetown  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor-general  of  the  Windward 
Islands.  Pop.  about  22,000. 


Bridgewater  (bnj'w&-ter),  or  Bridg- 

°  water,  a  municipal 

borough  and  port  in  the  county  of  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  on  the  Parret,  which  is 
navigable  as  far  up  as  the  town  for  small 
vessels.  A  considerable  shipping  trade  is 
carried  on,  chiefly  coastwise.  Bricks  are 
made  here  in  great  quantities,  especially 
bath  bricks.  Pop.  (1911)  16,802. 

Bridgewater, 


of  Boston.  It  is  an  important  educa¬ 
tional  town,  and  has  large  foundries  and 
machine  shops  and  various  other  manu¬ 
factures.  Pop.  7688. 


Bridgewater, 


a  town  of  Nova  Scotia, 
50  miles  southwest  of 


Halifax ;  has  shipping  industries,  saw, 
grist,  and  carding  mills,  etc.  The  site 
was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1899, 
Pop.  1816. 

Bridgewater,  aif™; 

nobleman,  born  in  1736.  His  estate  of 


Worsley  contained  valuable  coal  mines, 
and  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  com¬ 
munication  between  these  and  the  town 
of  Manchester,  at  7  miles  distance,  he 
employed  Brindley  to  construct  a  navi¬ 
gable  canal,  which,  after  having  encoun¬ 
tered  much  opposition  and  ridicule,  was 
triumphantly  carried  through.  He  was 
the  chief  promoter  of  other  excellent 
works  of  the  same  kind.  He  died  in  1803. 
See  Brindley. 

Bridgewater  Treatises,  boSoksesthe 

outcome  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  who  died 
in  1829,  bequeathing  a  sum  of  £8000, 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  person  or 
persons  chosen  to  write  and  publish  1000 
copies  of  a  work  on  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God  as  manifested  in  the 
creation.  The  result  was  eight  works  on 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  astron¬ 
omy,  geology,  the  history,  habits,  and 
instincts  of  animals,  etc.,  which  at  one 
time  enjoyed  great  popularity.  The 
names  of  the  writers  are  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Dr.  Kidd,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
Dr.  Roget,  Dr.  Buckland,  Rev.  William 
Kirby,  and  Dr.  Prout. 

Bridle  (bri'd1)*  tbe  headstall,  bit,  and 
reins  by  which  a  horse  is  gov¬ 
erned. 

Brid/linP,tnn  (usually  pronounced  and 
®  1  often  written  Burling¬ 

ton),  a  town  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
agreeably  situated  about  a  mile  from  the 
sea,  37  miles  n.  e.  from  York,  with  a 
considerable  trade.  Pop.  14,334.  Half  a 
mile  from  Bridlington  is  Bridlington 
Quay ,  a  favorite  sea-bathing  resort,  and 
having  also  mineral  waters  resemb¬ 
ling  those  of  Scarborough  and  Chelten¬ 
ham. 


Brirt'rmrf  a  seaport  in  Dorsetshire, 
Engknd,  between  the 
rivers  Bride  or  Brit  and  Asker,  which 
unite  a  little  below  the  town,  and  form  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  small 
vessels.  There  are  manufactures  of  shoe- 
thread,  twine,  lines,  sail-cloth,  fishing- 
nets,  etc.  Pop.  5919. 


Brief  Which  comes  from  the 

Latin  "brevis ,  short,  denotes  a 
brief  or  short  statement  or  summary, 
particularly  the  summary  of  a  client’s 
case  which  the  solicitor  draws  up  for 
the  instruction  of  counsel.  A  brief  may 
also  mean,  in  law,  an  order  emanating 
from  the  superior  courts.  A  papal  brief 
is  a  sort  of  pastoral  letter  in  which  the 
pope  gives  his  decision  on  some  matter 
which  concerns  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  brief  is  an  official  docu¬ 
ment,  but  of  a  less  public  character  than 
the  bull. 


Brieg 


Bright 


"RriPP*  (brefe),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov¬ 
es  ince  of  Silesia,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Oder,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge,  26  miles  s.  e.  from 
Breslau,  with  a  considerable  transit  trade 
and  some  manufactures,  chiefly  linens, 
woolens,  cottons,  leather,  etc.  Pop. 
24,114. 

Briel  (brel),  or  Brielle  (bre-el'), 
sometimes  called  the  Brill,  a 
fortified  seaport  of  Holland,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas,  province  of  South 
Holland.  The  taking  of  Briel  in  1572 
was  the  first  success  of  the  revolted 
Netherlander  in  their  struggle  with 
Philip  II  of  Spain.  The  famous  Ad¬ 
miral  Van  Tromp  was  born  here.  Pop. 
4107. 

"Rripnnp  (bre-an),  a  small  town  of 
jjiicnnc  France,  dep.  Aube.  In  the 
military  academy  which  formerly  existed 
here  Napoleon  received  his  early  military 
training.  Brienne  was  also  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  battle  between  Bliicher  and 
Napoleon  (29th  Feb.  1814).  Pop.  about 
1700. 


Bripirnp  John  of,  a  celebrated  Cru- 
9  sader,  born  in  1148 ;  died  in 
1237 ;  was  son  of  Erard  II,  Count  of 
Brienne ;  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Constantinople  in  1204,  and  afterwards, 
in  1209,  married  the  granddaughter  and 
heiress  of  Amaury,  King  of  Jerusalem. 
Brienne  thus  obtained  an  empty  title 
which  he  afterwards  ceded  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Frederick  II.  Later  on  he  was 
again  formally  associated  with  Bald¬ 
win  II  as  joint  emperor  of  the  Latin 
empire  in  the  East.  After  a  series  of 
heroic  exploits  in  defense  of  his  domin¬ 
ions,  in  1237  he  resigned  his  crown  to 
retire  into  a  monastery,  where  he  died. 
"RriPH7  (bre'ents),  a  town  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  canton  Bern,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  N.  e.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Brienz.  It  is  notable  for  its  wood-carv¬ 
ing.  Pop.  2580. 

Brier.  See  Briar. 


Briar! V  Hill  (brler-ly),  a  town  in 
-til li  Staffordshire,  England, 

on  the  Stour.  It  lies  in  a  rich  mineral 
district,  and  carries  on  considerable  in¬ 
dustry  in  coal-mines,  brickworks,  iron¬ 
works,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  12,264. 
BrieilC  (sa$  bre-ew),  a  seaport 
9  town  of  France,  dep.  Cdtes  du 
Nord,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Gouet.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
and  has  a  very  ancient  cathedral.  It 
manufactures  cottons,  woolen  stuffs, 
paper,  etc.  Pop.  14,629. 

Brig*  a.  saibng  vessel  with  two  masts 
of  rigged  like  the  foremast  and 
mizzen-mast  of  a  full-rigged  ship. 


Brigade  (bri-gad').  In  the  United 
o  States  army  four  regiments 
of  infantry  or  cavalry  usually  constitute 
a  brigade,  commanded  by  a  brigadier- 
general.  A  number  of  brigades  form  a 
division  ;  several  divisions  an  army  corps. 
In  most  European  armies  an  infantry 
brigade  consists  of  two  regiments,  each 
of  three  battalions.  There  are  three  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  in  all  cavalry  brigades. 
Bribe’S  (briSs)’  CnARLES  A.,  clergy- 
&&  man,  born  in  New  York  in 
1841 ;  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  in 
1874  ;  of  Biblical  Theology,  1890.  He  was 
accused  of  heresy  from  statements  in  his 
inaugural  address,  tried  and  suspended 
from  the  Presbyterian  ministry  until  he 
should  retract.  In  1898  he  was  ordained 
priest  by  the  P.  E.  bishop  of  New  York. 


Brig. 

Bright  (brit)>  J°hn,  a  great  English 
&  orator  and  politician,  born  at 
Greenbank,  near  Rochdale,  Lancashire, 
Nov.  16,  1811.  His  father,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  carried  on  a  cotton-spinning  and 
manufacturing  business  of  which  the  son 
became  the  head.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  leading  spirit  along  with  Mr.  Cobden 
in  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  In  1843 
he  was .  chosen  M.  P.  for  Durham,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  strenuous  ad¬ 
vocate  of  free  trade  and  reform.  In 
1847  he  sat  for  the  first  time  for  Man¬ 
chester,  but  in  1857  his  opposition  to  the 
war  with  China  made  him  so  unpopular  in 
the  constituency  that  he  lost  his  seat  by 
a  large  majority.  He  was,  however,  re¬ 
turned  for  Birmingham,  and  soon  after 
made  speeches  against  the  policy  of  great 
military  establishments  and  wars  of  an¬ 
nexation.  In  1865  he  took  a  leading  part 
m  the  movement  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  Ireland.  In  the 


Brighton 


Brillat-Savarin 


Gladstone  ministry  formed  in  1868  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
afterwards  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  he  held  the  latter  office 
again  under  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1880-82. 
In  1886  he  joined  the  Liberals  who  op- 


John  Bright. 


posed  Mr.  Gladstone’s  schemes  for  Ire¬ 
land,  and  contributed  by  his  letters  and 
influence  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Glad¬ 
stone  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  died  March  27, 
1889. 

Brighton  (bri'tun’  formerly  Bright - 
®  helmstone)  ;  a  maritime 

town  and  favorite  watering-place  in  Eng¬ 
land,  county  of  Sussex,  50  miles  from 
London.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope, 
protected  from  the  north  winds  by  the 
high  ground  of  the  south  downs  im¬ 
mediately  behind  the  town,  and  is  well 
built,  with  handsome  streets,  terraces, 
squares,  etc.  In  front  of  the  town  is  a 
massive  sea-wall,  with  a  promenade  and 
drive  over  3  miles  in  length,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  Among  the  remark¬ 
able  buildings,  all  of  modern  date,  is  the 
Pavilion,  built  by  George  IV,  which  cost 
upwards  of  $5,000,000.  It  is  in  the 
oriental  style,  with  numerous  cupolas, 
spires,  etc.  The  building  and  its  gardens, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  as  pleasure- 
grounds,  cover  about  9  acres.  There  is  a 
very  large  and  complete  aquarium,  and  a 
fine  iron  pier.  Brighton  has  no  manu¬ 
factures,  and  is  resorted  to  only  as  a 
watering-place.  It  was  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  that  Dr.  Russell,  an 
eminent  physician,  drew  attention  to 
Brighton,  wThich  subsequently  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  George  IV,  then  Prince  of  Wales ; 
in  this  way  it  was  converted  from  a 
decayed  fishing  village  into  a  fashionable 


and  populous  watering-place.  The  pop. 
in  1801  was  only  7339 ;  now  it  is  131,250. 

Bright’s  Disease,  L“TDr(  Bright 

of  London,  who  first  described  the  dis¬ 
order)  given  to  various  forms  of  kidney 
disease,  especially  to  that  which  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  granular  condition  of  the 
cortical  part  of  the  kidneys  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  Malpighian  bodies.  The 
urine  during  life  contains  albumen,  and 
is  of  less  specific  gravity  than  natural. 
The  disease  is  accompanied  with  uneasi¬ 
ness  or  pain  in  the  loins,  pale  or  cachectic 
countenance,  disordered  digestion,  fre¬ 
quent  urination,  and  dropsy.  The  blood 
contains  urea,  and  is  deficient  in  albumen 
and  corpuscles.  Progressive  blood-poison¬ 
ing  induces  other  visceral  diseases,  and 
in  the  end  gives  rise  to  the  cerebral  dis¬ 
turbance  which  is  the  frequent  cause  of 
death. 


Bt’IP’VI nips;  (brin-yol),  a  town  in 
-DllgilUiCfc  Southern  FranCe,  dep. 

Var,  in  a  fertile  valley  celebrated  for  its 
salubrity.  Pop.  3639. 


BrillllPP’fl  (bre-wa'ga),  a  town  of 
-Diiimcgd,  gpain>  iQ  New  Castile>  on 

the  Tajuna.  Here  in  1710  the  allies 
under  Lord  Stanhope  were  defeated  by 
the  Duke  of  Vendome  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  wrar.  Pop.  about  3500. 

Bril  (krel),  the  name  of  two  brothers 
1  who  distinguished  themselves  as 
landscape-painters. — Matthew,  born  at 
Antwerp  in  1550 ;  died  in  1584 ;  repaired 
when  a  very  young  man  to  Rome,  and 
was  employed  on  the  galleries  and  saloons 
of  the  Vatican. — Paul,  born  about  1556 ; 
died  about  1626 ;  was  of  much  superior 
talent,  joined  his  brother  in  Rome,  and 
amongst  other  labors  executed  a  large 
fresco  (his  greatest  work,  68  feet  long) 
in  the  Sala  Clementina  of  the  Vatican. 
Paul  is  memorable  as  having  done  much 
to  develop  landscape-painting  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  branch  of  the  art.  His  best 
pictures  do  not  fall  much  short  of  those 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  his  great  successor. 
Brill  ( bril ;  Rhombus  vulgaris),  a 
uiixi  resembling  ^e  turbot,  but 

inferior  in  quality,  and  distinguished  from 
it  by  its  inferior  breadth  and  by  the  per¬ 
fect  smoothness  of  its  skin.  The  brill  is 
of  a  pale-brown  color  above,  marked  by 
scattered  yellowish  or  reddish  spots.  It 
is  abundant  in  the  English  Channel,  and 
is  esteemed  for  the  table. 


Brillat-Savarin  <  br|rya't'v&'r,a^ '  ’ 

a  French  author, 
who,  although  he  wrote  works  on  political 
economy,  archaeology,  and  dueling,  is  now 
known  only  by  his  famous  book  on 
gastronomy,  the  Physiologie  du  Gotit, 
published  in  1825.  He  was  born  at 


Brilliant 


Brisbane 


Bellay  in  1755,  and  after  holding  several 
honorable  positions  as  a  magistrate,  died 
at  Paris  in  1826. 

Brilliant  (bril'yant).  See  Diamond. 

"Rvimc+rm  a  (brim'ston),  a  name  often 
.DI  Hllb  tune  giVen  to  sulphur.  Sulphur, 

in  order  to  purify  it  from  foreign  matters, 
is  generally  melted  in  a  close  vessel, 
allowed  to  settle,  then  poured  into 
cylindrical  molds,  in  which  it  becomes 
hard,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  roll 
brimstone  or  roll  sulphur. 

BrinrlaLan  (brin-da-ban') ,  a  town  of 

jsnnaaoan  India,  N.  W.  Provinces, 

Muttra  District,  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna,  one  of  the  holiest  cities  of  the 
Hindus,  with  a  large  number  of  temples, 
shrines,  and  sacred  sites.  Pop.  22,217. 
Brindisi  (b  r  i  n'd  e-z  e  ;  anc.  Brundu- 
sium),  a  seaport  and  forti¬ 
fied  town,  province  of  Lecce,  Southern 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  45  miles  E.  n.  e.  of 
Taranto.  In  ancient  times  Brundusium 
■was  an  important  city,  and  with  its  ex¬ 
cellent  port  became  a  considerable  naval 
station  of  the  Romans.  Its  importance 
as  a  seaport  declined  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  was  subsequently  completely  lost,  and 
its  harbor  blocked,  until  in  1870  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Naviga¬ 
tion  Company  put  on  a  weekly  line  of 
steamers  between  Brindisi  and  Alexandria 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  and  pas¬ 
sengers  between  Europe  and  the  East. 
From  this  cause  Brindisi  has  suddenly 
risen  into  importance.  Pop.  25,317. 

Brindlev  (brind'li),  James,  an  Eng- 
J  lisb  engineer  and  mechanic, 
born  in  1716 ;  died  in  1772.  When  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  occupied  in 
planning  a  communication  between  his 
estate  at  Worsley  and  the  towns  of  Man¬ 
chester  and  Liverpool  by  water,  Brind¬ 
ley  undertook  the  work,  and  by  means  of 
aqueducts  over  valleys,  rivers,  etc.,  he 
completed  the  Bridgewater  Canal  between 
1758  and  1761,  so  as  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  Mersey.  The  other  great  works 
of  this  kind  undertaken  by  him  were  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  uniting  the  Trent 
and  Mersey,  and  a  canal  uniting  that  with 
the  Severn. 

Brilie  (brln),  water  saturated  with 
common  salt.  It  is  naturally 
produced  in  many  places  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  is  also  made 
artificially,  for  preserving  meat,  a  little 
saltpeter  being  generally  added  to  the 
solution. 

Brine-shrirrm  a  b  r  a  n  c  hiopodous 
.Dime  bin  mi  jj,  crustacean>  the  Ar. 

temia  sallna,  about  %  inch  in  length,  and 
commonly  found  in  the  brine  of  salt  pans 
previous  to  boiling. 


Brinton  (brin'ton),  Daniel  Garri- 
XDimi/un  g0N^  ethnologist,  was  born  in 

Chester  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  in  1837. 
After  serving  as  surgeon  in  the  Civil 
war,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia  and  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  American  archaeology 
and  general  ethnology,  on  which  he  has 
left  a  number  of  valuable  works.  Died 
July  31,  1899. 

Brinvilliprs  (brap-vel-ya),  Marie 
ni m v illicit  Marguerite  d’Dubray, 

Marchioness  of,  born  about  1630;  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  1676.  She  was  married  in  1651 
to  the  Marquis  of  Brinvilliers,  but  after 
some  seven  or  eight  years  of  married  life 
a  young  cavalry  officer  named  Sainte- 
Croix  inspired  her  wdth  a  violent  passion, 
and  being  instructed  by  him  in  the  art  of 
preparing  poisons,  she  poisoned  in  succes¬ 
sion  her  father,  her  two  brothers,  and 
her  sisters,  chiefly,  it  is  thought,  in  order 
to  procure  the  means  for  living  extrava¬ 
gantly  with  her  paramour.  The  sudden 
death  of  Sainte-Croix,  caused,  it  is  said, 
by  the  falling  off  of  a  glass  mask  which 
he  used  to  protect  himself  in  preparing 
poisons,  led  to  the  discovery  of  letters 
incriminating  Madame  de  Brinvilliers. 
She  fled  to  England,  and  finally  to  Liege, 
where  she  was  captured,  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  condemned  to  death. 

Brishanp  (bris'ban),  the  capital  of 
-DllbUcUiC  Queenslandj  Australia, 

about  25  miles  by  water  from  the  mouth 


Pt.  Cartwrigh 
Cataundra  I 


The  situation 
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Island 


of  the  river  Brisbane,  which  intersects  the 
town.  Brisbane  was  originally  settled,  in 


Brisbane 


Bristol 


1825,  as  a  penal  station  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane  (whence  the  name  of  the  town). 
In  1842  the  district  was  opened  to  free 
settlers,  and  on  the  erection  of  Queens¬ 
land  into  a  separate  colony  in  1859 
Brisbane  became  the  capital.  Since  then 
it  has  made  great  progress,  and  now 
possesses  many  fine  public  buildings,  such 
as  the  Houses  of  Legislature,  erected  at 
a  cost  of  over  £100,000,  the  town-hall  and 
the  Albert  Hall,  the  vice-regal  lodge,  the 
post  and  telegraph  offices,  etc.  There  are 
also  botanical  gardens,  several  public 
parks,  etc.  The  climate  is  tropical,  the 
annual  rainfall  about  55  inches.  The 
town  is  the  terminus  of  the  western  and 
southern  railway  system,  and  the  port  is 
the  principal  one  in  the  colony.  The 
chief  exports  are  hides,  wool  and  cotton. 
Population  (1911)  140,374. 

■Rvicho-np  (bris'ban),  General  Sir 
xui&Uciiic  Thomas  MacDougall,  a 

Scotch  soldier  and  astronomer,  born  in 
1773.  After  serving  in  Flanders  and  the 
West  Indies  he  commanded  a  brigade 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Vittoria,  Orthes,  and  Toulouse. 
In  1821  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  where  his  administra¬ 
tion  tended  greatly  to  promote  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time 
he  devoted  himself  to  astronomy,  and 
from  his  observatory  at  Paramatta  cata¬ 
logued  7385  stars  until  then  scarcely 
known.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he 
continued  his  astronomical  pursuits,  and 
died  in  1860. 

Brisgau.  See  Breisgau. 

"Rviecnf  (bre-so),  Jean  Pierre  (also 
cane(j  Brissot  de  War- 
ville),  a  French  political  writer,  born 
in  1754,  executed  30th  October,  1793. 
He  early  turned  his  attention  to  public 
affairs,  associating  himself  with  such 
men  as  P6tion,  Robespierre,  Marat,  etc. 
In  1780  he  published  his  Theories  des 
Lois  Criminelles,  and  two  years  after¬ 
wards  an  important  collection  called  the 
Bibliotheque  des  Lois  Criminelles.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  revolution  he  made  himself  known 
as  a  politician  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Girondist  party.  The  extreme  views 
of  the  men  of  the  ‘  Mountain  ’  having 
prevailed  over  more  moderate  counsels, 
Brissot,  like  most  of  his  party,  suffered 
death  by  the  guillotine. 

■Rrictlpcs  (bris'ls),  the  stiff,  coarse, 

JJl  lO  LlCO  glosgy  hairg  Qf  the  hog  an(j 

the  wild  boar,  especially  of  the  hair  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  back ;  extensively  used  by 
brushmakers,  shoemakers,  saddlers,  etc., 
and  chiefly  imported  from  Russia  and 
Germany.  Russia  supplies  the  finest 


qualities,  which  are  worth  about  $250  or 
$300  per  cwt. 

"Rrictnl  (bris'tol),  a  cathedral  city  of 
xii  &tui  England,  situated  partly  in 
Gloucestershire,  partly  in  Somersetshire, 
but  forming  a  county  in  itself.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Avon  and 
Frome,  which  unite  within  the  city, 
whence  the  combined  stream  (the  Avon) 
pursues  a  course  of  nearly  7  miles  to  the 
Bristol  Channel.  The  Avon  is  a  navi¬ 
gable  river,  and  the  tides  rise  in  it  to  a 
great  height.  The  town  is  built  partly 
on  low  grounds,  partly  on  eminences, 
and  has  some  fine  suburban  districts, 
such  as  Clifton,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Avon  and  connected  with  Bristol 
by  a  suspension-bridge  703  feet  long  and 
245  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
public  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand¬ 
some,  and  the  number  of  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  very  great.  The  most  notable  of 
these  are  the  cathedral,  founded  in  1142, 
exhibiting  various  styles  of  architecture, 
and  recently  restored  and  enlarged ;  St. 
Mary  Redcliff,  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  1293,  and  perhaps  the  finest  parish 
church  in  the  kingdom.  Among  modern 
buildings  are  the  exchange,  the  guild¬ 
hall,  the  council-house,  the  post-office,  the 
new  grammar-school,  the  fine  arts  acad¬ 
emy,  the  West  of  England  and  other 
banks,  insurance  offices,  etc.  The 
charities  are  exceedingly  numerous,  the 
most  important  being  Ashley  Down  Or¬ 
phanage,  for  the  orphans  of  Protestant 
parents,  founded  and  still  managed  by  the 
Rev.  George  Muller,  which  may  almost 
be  described  as  a  village  of  orphans. 
Among  the  educational  institutions  are 
the  University  College,  the  Theological 
Colleges  of  the  Baptists  and  Independ¬ 
ents,  Clifton  College,  and  the  Philosoph¬ 
ical  Institute.  There  is  a  school  of 
art,  and  also  a  public  library.  Bristol 
has  glassworks,  potteries,  soapworks, 
tanneries,  sugar-refineries,  and  chemical 
works,  shipbuilding  and  machinery  yards. 
Coal  is  worked  extensively  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough.  The  export  and 
import  trade  is  large  and  varied,  it 
being  one  of  the  leading  English  ports 
in  the  foreign  trade.  Regular  navigation 
across  the  Atlantic  was  first  established 
here,  and  the  Great  Western ,  the  pioneer 
steamship  in  this  route,  was  built  here. 
There  is  a  harbor  in  the  city  itself,  and 
the  construction  of  new  docks  at  Avon- 
mouth  and  Portishead  has  given  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  port.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  very  large  new  docks  was 
begun  in  1902.  Bristol  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  the  large  towns  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  has  an  excellent  water  supply 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Mendip  Hills. — 
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Britain 


In  old  Celtic  chronicles  we  find  the  name 
Caer  Oder,  or  ‘  the  City  of  the  Chasm,’ 
given  to  a  place  in  this  neighborhood,  a 
name  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Bristol,  or  rather  of  its  suburb 
Clifton.  The  Saxons  called  it  Bricg- 
stow,  ‘  bridge-place.’  In  1373  it  was 
constituted  a  county  of  itself  by  Edward 
III.  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishop¬ 
ric  by  Henry  VIII  in  1542  (now  united 
with  Gloucester).  In  1831  the  Reform 
agitation  gave  origin  to  riots  that  lasted 
for  several  days.  The  rioters  destroyed 
a  number  of  public  and  private  buildings, 
and  had  to  be  dispersed  by  the  military. 
Sebastian  Cabot,  Chatterton,  and  Southey 
were  natives  of  Bristol.  Pop.  (1911) 
357,059. 


T3ri'cfnl  a  borough  of  Hartford  Co., 
9  Connecticut,  17  miles  w.  s.  w. 
of  Hartford.  It  has  foundries  and  ma¬ 
chine  shops,  clock,  tableware,  brass 
goods,  and  other  factories.  Pop.  13,502. 
Bristol  a  borough  of  Bucks  Co.,  Penn- 
9  sylvania,  on  the  Delaware 
River,  20  miles  n.  of  Philadelphia ;  has 
rolling  and  worsted  mills  and  large  manu¬ 
factures  of  hosiery,  wallpaper,  carpets, 
etc.  Pop.  9256. 

“Rrictnl  a  port  of  entry  and  capital  of 
•uiiatui,  Bristol  Co  <  Rhode  Island>  15 

miles  s.  s.  e.  of  Providence,  and  separated 
from  Fall  River  by  Mount  Hope  Bay. 
Has  shipyards,  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
etc.  Pop.  8565. 

Bristol  a  town  Sullivan  Co.,  Ten- 
9  nessee,  on  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  that  state  and  Virginia.  Here  are 
King  College,  Sullins’  College  and  the 
Southwest  Virginia  Institute.  The  in¬ 
dustries  embrace  paper,  furniture,  hubs 
and  spokes,  tobacco,  etc.  Pop.  7148 ;  in¬ 
cluding  the  Virginia  section  of  the  town 
it  is  13,395. 


Bristol  Channel,  |“tlana™  °fIte»hd! 

ing  between  the  southern  shores  of  Wales 
and  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  forming  the  continuation  of 
the  estuary  of  the  Severn.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  high  tides. 


Bristol-stone,  ™<*-erystal,  or  Bris- 
9  tol-diamond.  small, 
round  crystals  of  quartz,  found  in  the 
Clifton  limestone,  near  the  city  of  Bristol 
in  England. 


Britain  (brit'n)>  or  Great  Britain, 
names  given  to  an  European 
island  consisting  of  the  former  three 
kingdoms,  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales, 
the  name  being  also  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  British  Islands  collectively.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  with  their  connected 
islands,  form  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  distance 


between  these  two  islands  varying  from 
about  12  to  130  miles.  Great  Britain  is 
the  largest  island  in  Europe,  and  the 
seventh  largest  in  the  world.  Its  nearest 
approach  to  the  continent  of  Europe  is 
at  its  s.  e.  extremity,  where  the  Strait  of 
Dover,  separating  it  from  France,  is  only 
21  miles  broad.  Its  length,  measured  on 
a  line  bearing  N.  by  w.  from  Rye  to 
Dunnet  Head,  is  608  miles.  The  breadth 
varies  exceedingly ;  between  St.  David’s 
Head,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  Naze, 
in  Essex,  it  is  280  miles ;  between  the 
Clyde  at  Dumbarton  and  the  Forth  at 
Alloa  it  is  only  32  miles.  The  shape  of 
Ireland  is  more  regular  than  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bears  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  a  rhomboid.  Its  greatest 
length,  in  a  direct  line  north  and  south 
is  230  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  west  to  east  is  180  miles.  The 
British  Isles  rise  from  a  submarine  pla¬ 
teau  connecting  them  geologically  with 
the  rest  of  Europe,  of  which  at  a  remote 
period  they  must  have  actually  formed  a 
part.  This  is  evidenced  too  by  the  simil¬ 
arity  of  the  British  fauna  and  flora  to 
the  continental. 

Area  of  the  British  Isles. 


England . 

Sq.  Miles. 

Wales . 

Isle  of  Man . • 

.  227  . 

Channel  Islands.... 

.  75  . 

Scotland . 

.  29,820  . 

Ireland . 

.  32,531  . 

Total . 

Acres. 

32,527,070 

4,712,282 

145,325 

48,322 

19,084,659 

20,819,928 


77,337,586 


Surface. — The  north  part  of  Britain  is, 
for  the  most  part,  rugged,  mountainous, 
and  barren,  this  being  the  character  of 
much  of  Scotland.  To  the  n.  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  on  the  w. 
to  Stonehaven  on  the  E.  coast  is  the  re¬ 
gion  generally  known  as  the  Highlands, 
divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
portion  by  the  great  hollow  of  Glenmore 
through  which  runs  the  Caledonian 
Canal.  The  chief  feature  of  the  south¬ 
ern  portion  is  the  mountain  mass  of  the 
Grampians,  the  culminating  points  of 
which,  Bennevis  and  Benmacdhui,  are 
the  highest  British  summits,  being  respec¬ 
tively  4406  and  4296  feet.  South  of  the 
Highlands  lies  the  plain  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  a  region  of  coal  and  iron,  in 
which  the  chief  manufacturing  industries 
of  Scotland  are  carried  on.  South  of  this 
again  is  the  elevated  region  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Highlands  or  Southern  Uplands,  less 
rugged  and  more  pastoral  than  the 
Highlands  proper.  Towards  the  s.  e.  are 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  on  the  borders  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  Here  commences  the 
long  Pennine  chain  running  south  into 
England,  branching  off  into  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Cumberland  and  the  Lake  dis¬ 
trict  (Cumbrian  Mountains),  and  ter¬ 
minating  beyond  the  Peak  of  Derby,  in 
the  heart  of  England.  The  highest  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  English  mountains  is  in  the 
northwest  (Lake  district),  namely,  Scaw- 
fell,  3210  ft.  Further  south  and  west  is 
the  Cambrian  range,  spread  over  the 
greater  part  of  Wales,  and  containing, 
among  others,  the  highest  mountains  of 
S.  Britain — Snowdon,  3571  feet.  Over 
great  parts  of  England  the  elevations  are 
mostly  insignificant,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  country  is  that  of  un¬ 
dulating  plains.  In  Ireland  the  most 
marked  feature  is  the  dreary  expanse 
of  bogs  which  stretches  over  its  interior. 
This  flatness  of  the  interior  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  mountain 
masses  attain  their  greatest  elevation 
near  the  coast,  and  rapidly  decline  as 
they  recede  from  it.  Carn  Tual,  in  the 
southwest,  the  culminating  point  of  the 
island,  is  3404  feet  high. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — The  mountains 
which  constitute  the  principal  water¬ 
sheds  of  Great  Britain  being  generally 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  w.  coast, 
the  rivers  which  descend  from  them  in 
that  direction  have  generally  a  short 
course,  and  are  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant.  The  two  great  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  the  Clyde  and  the  Severn,  which 
owe  both  their  volume  and  the  length 
of  their  course  to  a  series  of  longitu¬ 
dinal  valleys,  which  instead  of  opening 
directly  to  the  coast,  take  a  somewhat 
parallel  direction.  The  chief  rivers  en¬ 
tering  the  sea  on  the  e.  coast,  proceeding 
from  N.  to  s.,  are  the  Spey,  Don,  Dee, 
Tay,  Forth,  Tweed,  Tyne,  Ouse,  Trent, 
and  Thames,  the  last  named  being  com¬ 
mercially  the  greatest  river  of  the  world. 
No  river  of  importance  empties  itself 
either  on  the  N.  or  s.  coast.  Owing  to 
the  great  central  flat  of  Ireland  its  rivers 
usually  flow  on  in  a  gently  winding 
course  in  different  directions  to  the  sea. 
Those  of  importance  are  not  very  nu¬ 
merous  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  Shannon, 
is  the  longest  river  of  the  British  Isles, 
its  length  being  about  225  miles ;  while 
the  Thames  is  215.  The  Tay  (length 
130  miles)  is  said  to  have  the  largest 
volume  of  water.  The  lakes  of  the 
British  Isles  are  distinguished  for  beauty 
rather  than  size ;  the  largest,  but  among 
the  least  interesting,  is  Lough  Neagh, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland.  While  both 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  provided 
with  numerous  streams,  which  are  either 
themselves  navigable  or  act  as  the  feeders 
of  canals,  the  coasts  supply  a  number 
of  excellent  harbors  invaluable  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country. 


Climate. — Their  maritime  situation 
has  a  favorable  effect  on  the  climate  of 
the  British  Isles,  making  it  milder  and 
more  equable  than  that  of  continental 
countries  in  the  same  latitude.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Atlantic,  raised  by  the 
influx  of  the  Gulf-stream,  is  communicated 
to  the  winds  and  vapors  which  are 
wafted  along  its  surface,  and  the  prevail¬ 
ing  winds  in  Britain  being  from  the  south¬ 
west,  the  country  is  kept  constantly  at  a 
relatively  high  temperature.  The  south¬ 
west  winds,  too,  are  charged  with  vapor, 
and  often  bring  rain,  thus  supplying  the 
country  with  abundant  moisture.  Ire¬ 
land,  from  its  more  westerly  position, 
has  these  characteristics  in  the  most 
marked  degree,  the  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  west  winds  making  it  markedly  a 
‘  green  isle.’  For  the  same  reason  the 
western  shores  of  the  islands  have  a 
milder  and  more  equable  temperature 
than  the  eastern  shores,  the  former  being 
on  an  average  one  or  two  degrees  cooler 
in  summer  and  several  degrees  warmer 
in  winter.  The  range  of  temperature  be¬ 
tween  the  coldest  and  the  warmest 
months  is  at  London  26°,  in  England 
generally  24%°,  while  at  Paris  it  is  30°. 
The  range  at  Edinburgh  is  25°,  while  at 
St.  Petersburg  it  is  55°.  The  mean 
winter  temperature  at  Dublin  is  39°,  or 
3  degrees  higher  than  that  of  Milan, 
Pavia,  Padua,  or  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 

Agriculture. — In  almost  every  district 
in  Great  Britain  where  the  plow  can 
move  farming  of  a  superior  description 
may  be  seen,  and,  according  to  Professor 
Thorold  Rogers,  ‘  it  may  be  confidently 
averred  that  owing  to  improvement  in 
stock  and  seeds,  agriculture  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  at  a  higher  level  than  in  any 
other  country.’  Thorough  and  system¬ 
atic  draining,  the  extensive  use  of  arti¬ 
ficial  manure,  and  the  employment  of  the 
newest  implements  are  among  the  chief 
features  of  modern  British  agriculture. 
The  ensilage  method  of  preserving  green 
fodder  has  recently  been  introduced,  and 
promises  to  produce  important  results. 
A  peculiar  feature  of  English  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  Scotch  husbandry  is  the 
large  amount  of  arable  land  forming  per¬ 
manent  hayfields.  These  are  kept  fer¬ 
tile  by  heavy  doses  of  farmyard  manure, 
and  yield  grass  of  admirable  feeding 
qualities.  Much  of  the  land  thus  em¬ 
ployed  is  naturally  of  poor  quality,  but 
by  the  careful  management  of  perhaps  a 
century  has  become  covered  with  a  close 
sward  of  the  richest  green,  and  of  ad¬ 
mirable  feeding  qualities.  The  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  permanent  pasture  is  also  a 
feature  of  Irish  agriculture.  In  the  rear¬ 
ing  and  fattening  of  stock  there  is  no 
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country  in  the  world  that  can  be  com¬ 
pared  to  several  districts  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
among  horses,  the  race-horse,  the  finest 
type,  and  the  parent  of  the  best  existing 
breeds  of  that  animal ;  among  cattle,  the 
shorthorns  of  Durham ;  and  among 
sheep,  the  celebrated  Southdowns  and 
Leicesters.  The  principal  cereal  crops 
grown  in  England  are  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats,  wheat  covering  the  largest  area ; 
the  principal  green  crops  are  turnips, 
potatoes,  mangolds,  vetches,  etc.  In  Ire¬ 
land  and  Scotland  oats  are  by  far  the 
principal  grain  crop ;  while  the  chief 
green  crop  in  Ireland  is  the  potato,  in 
Scotland  the  turnip.  Hops  are  grown  to 
a  large  extent  in  Kent,  and  less  exten¬ 
sively  in  some  other  parts  of  southern 
England.  The  most  marked  feature  in 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  during 
recent  years  is  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  of  land 
in  grass  bears  to  that  under  corn  and 
green  crops,  an  increase  without  doubt 
attributable  to  the  increased  facility 
with  which  cereals  can  be  obtained  from 
foreign  countries,  making  it  more  profit¬ 
able  for  British  farmers  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  Of 
the  whole  area  of  Great  Britain,  less  than 
60  per  cent,  is  under  the  plow  or  in 
pasture ;  but  in  England  the  proportion 
is  about  75  per  cent,  and  in  Wales  above 
60  per  cent,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  under 
25  per  cent,  (so  much  of  Scotland  being 
barren).  In  Ireland  the  proportion  is 
about  75  per  cent.  The  agriculture  of 
Ireland,  though  the  soil  itself  offers  every 
advantage  to  the  farmer,  is  in  a  very 
different  condition  from  that  of  Great 
Britain,  being  in  a  very  backward  state 
on  the  whole,  this  mainly  due  to  the  sub¬ 
division  of  holdings  and  to  overcrop¬ 
ping,  combined  with  the  ignorance  and 
unskilfulness  of  the  people.  The  British 
government  is  beginning  to  remedy  these 
defects  and  Ireland  promises  again  to 
prosper. 

Minerals. — Such  is  the  mineral  wealth 
of  the  British  Isles  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  metal  or  mineral  product  of  economical 
value  which  is  not  worked,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  beneath  their  surface. 
Among  these  the  first  place  is  due  to 
coal ,  which,  in  regard  both  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  raised  annually  and  its  aggregate 
value,  surpasses  any  other  mineral  prod¬ 
uct.  The  coal-fields  are  not  confined  to 
one  particular  district,  but  extend  as  a 
series  of  basins  in  an  irregular  curve 
from  central  Scotland  through  northern 
and  middle  England  to  the  Bristol  Chan¬ 
nel.  On  the  east  side  of  Scotland  there 
are  coal-fields  both  north  and  south  of 


the  Forth ;  farther  west  lie  the  coal- 
basins  of  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Ayr¬ 
shire  ;  the  first  famous  throughout  the 
world  for  the  immense  manufacturing 
establishments  which  it  mainly  has 
called  into  existence  and  made  prosper¬ 
ous.  In  the  north  of  England  is  the 
great  coal-field  centering  near  Newcastle, 
which  gives  it  its  name.  The  proximity 
of  this  field  to  the  sea,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  coal,  unrivaled  for  domestic  use, 
early  made  it  a  great  theater  of  mining 
operations.  Wales  is  also  rich  in  coal, 
but  Ireland  has  very  little.  The  total 
area  of  coal  lands  is  estimated  at  about 
9000  sq.  miles ;  the  annual  yield  is  about 
260,000,000  metric  tons  (2205  lbs.). 
The  iron  ores  smelted  in  Great  Britain 
are  principally  carbonates.  The  most 
important  iron-stone  districts  are  those 
of  Yorkshire,  especially  the  rich  Cleve¬ 
land  district  in  the  North  Riding,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  Cumberland,  Staffordshire,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  the 
coal-measures  of  Scotland.  Blast  fur¬ 
naces  are  most  numerous  in  Yorkshire, 
Staffordshire,  Cumberland,  Durham,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  S.  Wales,  and  Lanarkshire.  The 
quantity  of  pig-iron  produced  is  about 
10,000,000  tons;  steel  (Bessemer  and 
open-hearth)  6,000,000  tons.  Tin,  lead, 
and  zinc  are  the  metals  next  in  import¬ 
ance  to  iron.  Another  important  article 
is  salt,  chiefly  from  rock  salt  and  brine 
pits.  Granite,  freestone,  and  roofing- 
slate  quarries  are  numerous,  except  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  England. 

Fisheries. — The  principal  British  fish¬ 
eries  are  those  of  salmon,  herring,  had¬ 
dock,  ling  and  cod,  turbot,  soles,  and 
other  flat  fish.  The  first  is  carried  on 
chiefly  in  the  rivers  and  estuaries  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the  second  chiefly 
on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland, 
large  quantities  of  herrings  being  cured 
and  exported.  Cod,  haddocks,  etc.,  are 
caught  in  great  multitudes  in  the  North 
Sea,  particularly  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
Among  minor  fisheries  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  mackerel,  pilchards,  oysters, 
and  lobsters.  The  facilities  for  convey¬ 
ance  now  offered  by  railways  has  given 
a  great  impulse  to  the  trade  in  fresh  fish, 
and  the  London  market  alone  draws  to 
itself  a  large  share  of  the  fishing  results 
all  round  the  coasts.  The  value  of  the 
fish  caught  annually  is  over  $50,000,000. 

Manufactures. — These,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  begin  with  cotton. 
In  this  branch  of  industry  Great  Britain 
still  remains  far  ahead  of  other  countries. 
The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  district 
and  S.  Lancashire  as  a  whole  are  the 
chief  seats  of  the  manufacture.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  spindles  in  operation  in  1910  was 
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about  54,000,000,  as  compared  with 
28,000,000  in  the  United  States.  The 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  wool  furnished 
by  the  English  flocks  made  woolens  the 
most  ancient  and  for  centuries  the  sta¬ 
ple  manufacture  of  England.  Now  this 
manufacture  is  next  in  importance  to 
that  of  cotton,  and  draws  largely  for  its 
supplies  on  other  countries,  particularly 
on  the  Australian  colonies.  The  chief 
seats  of  the  woolen  manufacture  are  in 
England — the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
Lancashire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wilt¬ 
shire  being  the  most  distinguished  for 
broadcloths ;  Norfolk  for  worsted  stuffs, 
Leicestershire  and  Nottinghamshire  for 
woolen  hosiery.  Blankets  and  flannels 
have  numerous  localities,  but  for  the  finer 
qualities  the  west  of  England  and  several 
of  the  Welsh  countries  are  most  conspicu¬ 
ous.  Carpets  of  every  quality  and  pattern 
are  extensively  made  at  Kidderminster, 
Halifax,  Leeds,  etc.  The  woolen  manu¬ 
facture  of  Ireland  is  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broadcloth 
factories,  and  a  few  blankets  and  flannels. 
Scotland  has  made  much  more  progress, 
but  still  bears  no  proportion  to  England. 
The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woolens  are 
Kilmarnock  for  carpets,  bonnets,  and 
shawls ;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for 
carpets  and  tartans ;  Ayrshire  for  blank¬ 
ets,  etc.,  Galashiels,  Selkirk,  and  other 
places  in  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  for  the 
cloth  known  as  ‘  tweeds,’  the  manufacture 
of  which  originated  here,  though  it  has 
since  extended  to  several  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land.  The  linen  manufacture  is  also  im¬ 
portant.  In  England  the  chief  seat  of  the 
manufacture  is  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  and 
other  parts  of  the  West  Riding ;  also  parts 
of  Lancashire  and  Durham.  Linen  is  the 
only  staple  of  Ireland,  where  it  is  carried 
on  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  Bel¬ 
fast  being  the  great  center  of  the  industry. 
In  Scotland  the  manufacture  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Besides  plain  linen,  it  includes 
osnaburgs,  sheetings,  sailcloth,  sacking, 
etc. — chief  seat,  Dundee  (with  other 
Forfarshire  towns)  ;  and  diaper  and 
damask — chief  seat,  Dunfermline.  The 
staples  of  both  towns  are  by  far  the  most 
important  of  their  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Large  quantities  of  jute  are  also  used  in 
this  manufacture,  especially  at  Dundee. 
Silk  manufacture  is  small.  Besides  the 
manufactures  already  mentioned,  there 
are  a  great  number  which,  though  sepa¬ 
rately  of  less  importance,  absorb  immense 
sums  of  capital,  exhibit  many  of  the  most 
wonderful  specimens  of  human  ingenuity, 
and  give  subsistence  to  millions  of  the 
population.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  are  the  several  branches  of  the 
hardware  industry,  the  manufacture  of 
12—2 


steam  engines  and  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  plate, 
jewelry,  and  watches,  of  chemicals,  dyes, 
manures,  etc.,  of  furniture,  of  glass, 
earthenware  and  porcelain,  etc.  Of  vast 
extent  also  is  the  paper  manufacture,  in 
connection  with  which  are  various  indus¬ 
tries,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  as, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  parent — type¬ 
founding,  printing,  books,  engraving,  etc. 
Another  very  important  industry  is  that 
of  shipbuilding,  which  has  its  chief  seats 
on  the  Clyde  and  Tyne. 

Commerce. — Of  the  extent  of  the  com¬ 
merce  carried  on  by  railway,  river,  canal, 
and  highway  there  are  little  or  no  means 
of  forming  an  estimate ;  but  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country  can  be  stated. 
Britain  carries  on  commerce  with  almost 
all  countries.  The  trade  wflth  her  own 
colonies  and  dependencies  is  very  large, 
but  not  more  than  one-third  as  much  as 
with  foreign  countries.  The  foreign  as 
well  as  the  inland  trade  is  greatly  pro¬ 
moted  by  the  highly  developed  system 
of  communication  which  now  exists. 
The  annual  imports  amount  to  about 
£600,000,000  ($3,000,000,000),  and  the 
exports  to  about  £450,000,000  ($2,250,- 
000,000).  The  development  of  British 
shipping,  when  compared  with  that  of 
other  nations,  is  even  more  remark¬ 
able  than  that  of  its  foreign  commerce. 
Not  only  is  the  great  bulk  of  the 
trade  between  Britain  and  other  foreign 
countries  carried  on  in  British  ships,  but 
so  also  is  a  large  part  of  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  one  foreign  country  and  another. 
Hence  we  find  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
mercantile  marine  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  its  sea-going  tonnage  reaching 
a  total  of  over  18,000,000  tons. 

Religion. — Every  form  of  religion  en¬ 
joys  the  most  complete  toleration,  but 
there  are  two  churches,  one  in  England 
having  an  Episcopal  form  of  government, 
and  one  in  Scotland  with  a  Presbyterian 
organization,  established  by  law  and 
partly  supported  by  state  endowments. 
Both  of  these  are  Protestant,  and  both  in 
England  and  Scotland  the  great  majority 
of  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  are  also  Protestants.  In 
England,  however,  these  all  belong  to 
churches  having  a  different  organization 
from  that  of  the  Anglican  Church,  while 
in  Scotland  most  of  them  belong  to 
churches  virtually  identical  with  the 
established  church  both  in  creed  and  in 
organization.  In  Ireland  there  has  been 
no  state  church  since  1871,  when  a  branch 
of  the  Anglican  Church  there  established 
was  disestablished.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

Education. — All  education  in  England 
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was  long  entirely  voluntary.  The  first 
comprehensive  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  elementary  education  by  the  state  was 
passed  in  1870.  Its  chief  provisions  were 
for  the  election  of  school-boards  in  dis¬ 
tricts  in  which  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
school  accommodation,  with  power  to 
build  and  maintain  schools  out  of  rates 
levied  for  the  purpose,  and  for  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  aid  by  parliamentary  grant  to 
these  board-schools  as  well  as  to  pre¬ 
viously  existing  schools.  Discretionary 
power  was  originally  given  to  the  school- 
boards  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  districts,  but  by  subsequent 
enactments  compulsory  attendance  of 
children  at  school  from  5  to  14  years  of 
age  has  been  made  the  law  for  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  a  school-attend¬ 
ance  committee  being  established  to  look 
after  this  matter  wherever  there  was  no 
school-board.  Recent  acts  of  Parliament 
(1899-1904)  have  materially  changed 
conditions.  The  parish  and  other  atten¬ 
dance  committees  have  been  changed  into 
school-boards,  which  may  be  denomina¬ 
tional,  all  under  a  general  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  This  legislation  applies  only  to 
England  and  Wales.  The  most  numerous 
Board  schools  are  those  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Scotch  Education  Act, 
passed  in  1872,  was  from  the  first  more 
comprehensive  than  the  English  one,  re¬ 
quiring  the  election  of  school-boards  in 
every  burgh  and  parish,  and  making 
school-attendance  compulsory  throughout 
the  country.  The  school  age  is  from 
5  to  13.  Ireland  is  still  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  education.  Elementary 
education  there  is  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  commissioners  of  na¬ 
tional  education,  a  body  incorporated  in 
1845,  with  power,  among  other  things,  to 
erect  and  maintain  schools  wherever  they 
think  proper.  In  England  there  are  a 
number  of  endowed  grammar  schools,  and 
also  the  great  public  schools  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Charter- 
house,  Westminster,  etc.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland  also  there  are  a  number  of 
secondary  schools ;  but  they  form  no  part 
of  an  organized  system. 

For  the  higher  education  there  are  in 
England  the  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  London,  Durham,  and  the  Victoria 
University,  Manchester;  and  in  addition 
to  these  are  colleges,  some  of  them  called 
‘  university  colleges,’  at  Leeds,  Newcastle, 
Nottingham,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and 
other  places,  besides  other  institutions  giv¬ 
ing  a  university  education  in  one  or  more 
departments ;  the  training  institutions  for 
teachers ;  and  the  colleges  belonging  to  the 
different  dissenting  bodies.  London  Uni¬ 
versity  is  properly  only  an  examining 


board,  but  in  connection  with  it  there  are, 
in  London,  University  College  and  King’s 
College.  In  Scotland  there  are  the 
four  universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews,  a  university 
college  at  Dundee,  and  the  normal  or 
training  schools  of  the  different  religious 
bodies.  Ireland  has  the  University  of 
Dublin,  the  Queen’s  Colleges  of  Belfast, 
Cork,  and  Galway,  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  University  of  Ireland,  which  is 
merely  an  examining  and  degree-confer¬ 
ring  body  ;  the  Roman  Catholic  university, 
and  Maynooth  and  other  Roman  Catholic 
colleges.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  connection  with  popular 
education  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
passing  of  the  education  acts.  The 
annual  parliamentary  grants,  which  in 
1840  amounted  to  $150,000,  had  risen  in 
1870  to  $4,573,600,  and  later  to  $30,- 
000.000. 

People. — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Kingdom  known  to  history  were 
Celts,  who  inhabited  both  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  oc¬ 
cupation.  In  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
however,  the  Celts  were  displaced  through 
the  greater  part  of  South  Britain  and  in 
the  eastern  lowlands  of  North  Britain 
by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Teutonic  race 
from  which  the  modern  English  and  Low¬ 
land  Scotch  are  mainly  descended.  The 
Celts  as  a  distinct  people  were  gradually 
confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall  and  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  and  only  in  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land  has  the  Celtic  language  survived  in 
Great  Britain,  being  still  also  spoken  by 
many  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  There  is  a 
considerable  Celtic  element,  however, 
among  the  population  everywhere.  The 
English  language  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  that  spoken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but 
contains  a  strong  infusion  of  French  ele¬ 
ments  introduced  by  the  Normans  in  the 
11th  and  following  centuries,  as  well  as 
other  elements,  chiefly  of  Latin  and  Greek 
origin,  introduced  in  later  times. 

The  population  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  the 
three  countries  of  which  the  kingdom  is 
composed.  England  and  Wales  had,  in 
1891,  a  population  equal  to  498  to  the 
square  mile,  which  is  a  denser  population 
than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Saxony ;  that  of  Ireland  at  the 
same  date  was  144  to  the  square  mile,  and 
that  of  Scotland  only  132.  The  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  century  is 
very  remarkable.  At  the  first  census, 
which  took  place  in  1801  (and  which  did 
not  include  Ireland),  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain  was  found  to  be  a 
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little  under  11,000,000;  at  the  cen¬ 
sus  of  1901  it  was  36,999,946.  The 
growth  in  the  population  of  the  whole 
kingdom  between  1831,  the  date  of  the 
first  reliable  Irish  census,  and  1911  was 
from  24,400,000  to  45,216,665.  Of  these, 
England  had  34,043,076 ;  Scotland,  4,- 
759,445;  Wales,  2,032,193;  and  Ireland, 
4,381,951,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  the  smaller  islands  and  the  sol¬ 
diers  and  sailors  abroad.  This  growth, 
however,  was  confined  to  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  for  in  Ireland  the  population  has 
greatly  declined  (in  1841  it  was  fully 
8,000,000).  In  1911  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  was  36,075,269. 

Extent  of  Empire. — The  area  of  the 
British  empire,  as  the  total  territory  under 
British  rule  is  usually  termed,  including 
recent  acquisitions  in  Africa,  is  estimated 
at  11,467,294  square  miles,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  396,294,752.  In  1901  it 
was  distributed  as  follows — The  British 
isles  and  European  possessions  (Gibral¬ 
tar,  Malta  and  Gozo)  ;  area,  121,391 
square  miles ;  population,  42,041,305 ; 
British  India  and  feudatory  states, 
Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements,  Hong  Kong, 
etc.,  in  Asia ;  area,  1,827,234  ;  population 
291,014,006  ;  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Sierra 
Leone,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  and  other 
possessions  in  Africa,  or  islands  adjac¬ 
ent,  359,073  square  miles ;  pop.  about 
4,961,500 ;  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Trinidad,  and  other  West  India 
islands ;  Honduras,  Guiana,  and  all  pos¬ 
sessions  in  America,  north  or  south, 
3,614,224  square  miles ;  pop.  6,721,251 ; 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Fiji, 
New  Guinea,  etc. ;  area,  3,259,199  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  4,285,297.  The  increase  of 
British  colonies,  especially  of  Canada 
and  Australia,  in  population,  wealth,  and 
trade,  has  been  something  prodigious 
within  the  last  few  years.  Self-govern¬ 
ment  has  been  conceded  to  the  larger 
colonies. 

Constitution. — Under  the  name  of  a 
constitutional  and  hereditary  monarchy 
the  government  of  Britain  is  vested  in  a 
sovereign  and  the  two  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment — the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  Laws  passed  by  these 
houses,  and  assented  to  by  the  sovereign, 
become  the  laws  of  the  land.  But  under 
this  general  fixity  of  form  the  center  of 
real  power  may  change  greatly,  as  it  has 
in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  sovereign’s  right  of  veto 
on  acts  of  parliament  has  practically 
passed  into  desuetude,  while  of  the  two 
legislative  houses  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  its  being  the  expression  of  the 
national  will  as  a  whole,  has  become 


the  real  center  of  power  and  influence. 
Popular  rights  and  liberties  are  thus 
secured  by  the  fact  that  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  legislature  is  composed 
of  members  dependent  on  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  popular  constituencies. 
Thus  though  the  powers  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  regarded  as  unlimited,  yet  it 
must  always  in  the  end  give  way  before 
a  decided  and  clear  expression  of  public 
opinion.  It  is  often  said,  therefore,  that 
the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  in 
great  part  an  unwritten  law,  and  this  un¬ 
written  law  is  continually  receiving  ad¬ 
ditions  and  adapting  itself  to  the  new 
forces  and  needs  of  the  time.  This 
natural  flexibility  of  the  British  constitu¬ 
tion  is  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  and 
what  most  distinguishes  it  from  the  more 
rigid  systems  of  other  countries.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  this  quiet  growth 
of  unwritten  law  is  the  position  occupied 
by  such  a  body  as  the  cabinet,  a  body 
never  officially  recognized  by  any  act  of 
parliament,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the 
written  law,  yet  practically  the  highest 
executive  body  in  the  kingdom,  though 
nominally  the  executive  government  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign.  On  this  subject 
the  late  Mr.  Bagehot  remarks ;  ‘  The 

efficient  secret  of  the  English  constitution 
may  be  described  as  the  close  union,  the 
nearly  complete  fusion,  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  powers.  According  to  the 
traditional  theory  as  it  exists  in  all  the 
books,  the  goodness  of  our  constitution 
consists  in  the  entire  separation  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  authorities,  but 
in  truth  its  merit  consists  in  their  singu¬ 
lar  approximation.  The  connecting  link 
is  the  cabinet.  By  that  new  word  we 
mean  a  committee  of  the  legislative  body 
selected  to  be  the  executive  body.’ 

The  Sovereign. — The  fundamental 
maxim  upon  which  the  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  depends  is,  that  the 
crown  is,  by  common  law  and  constitu¬ 
tional  custom,  hereditary,  and  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to 
time  be  changed  or  limited  by  parliament ; 
under  which  limitations  the  crown  still 
continues  hereditary.  It  descends  to  the 
males  in  preference  to  the  females,  strict¬ 
ly  adhering  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture. 
The  sovereign  is  of  age  at  eighteen  years. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  has,  since  the  time 
of  Edward  III,  inherited  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  receives  that  of 
Prince  of  Wales  by  letters  patent.  The 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  the 
laws.  The  divine  right,  so  obstinately 
maintained  by  the  Stuarts,  was  never 
recognized  by  the  nation,  and  William 
III,  Mary,  and  Anne  ascended  the 
throne,  according  to  express  declarations. 
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only  by  virtue  of  a  transmission  of  the 
crown  to  them  by  the  nation.  But  the 
maxim  has  been  acknowledged,  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  Restoration,  that  there  is 
no  power  in  the  state  superior  to  the  royal 
prerogatives :  the  acts  of  the  king  are 
therefore  subject  to  no  examination,  and 
the  king  is  not  personally  responsible  to 
any  tribunal :  hence  the  maxim  :  The  king 
can  do  no  wrong.  Yet  there  is  sufficient 
provision  for  confining  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  power  within  the  legal  limits.  1. 
All  royal  acts  are  construed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  laws,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  king  can  never  intend 
anything  contrary  to  law.  2.  The  coun¬ 
selors  of  the  king  are  responsible  for  the 
royal  acts,  and,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
are  concerned  in  the  execution  of  them, 
are  liable  to  impeachment  and  examina¬ 
tion,  without  the  right  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  by  pleading  the  royal  commands.  3. 
The  parliament  and  the  judicial  tribunals 
have  also  the  right  to  discuss  freely  such 
royal  acts,  and,  in  particular,  parliament 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  upper 
house  has  the  right  to  make  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  crown.  4.  Individuals  are 
protected  from  any  abuses  of  the  royal 
power  by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  the 
liability  of  the  agents  to  prosecution,  the 
right  of  complaining  to  parliament,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  king  is  the  supreme  head  of  the 
state  in  peace  and  was  the  lord  para¬ 
mount  of  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  justice 
and  honor,  and  the  supreme  head  of  the 
church.  He  has  the  prerogative  of  re¬ 
jecting  bills  in  parliament,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  exercised  since  the 
year  1692.  As  the  generalissimo,  or  the 
first  in  military  command  within  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  has  the  sole  power  of  raising  and 
regulating  fleets  and  armies,  which, 
however,  is  virtually  controlled  by  the 
necessity  he  is  under  of  obtaining  sup¬ 
plies  from  parliament.  As  the  fountain 
of  justice,  and  general  conservator  of  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  he  alone  has  the 
right  of  erecting  courts  of  judicature,  and 
all  jurisdictions  of  courts  are  derived 
from  the  crown.  As  the  fountain  of 
honor,  of  office,  and  of  privilege,  he  has 
the  power  of  conferring  dignities,  privi¬ 
leges,  offices,  etc.  In  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  he  is  considered  the 
nation’s  representative,  and  makes  treat¬ 
ies,  declares  war,  etc.  As  advisers  he  has 
the  privy-council  and  the  cabinet  (which 
see).  Yet  these  privileges,  as  a  rule, 
have  long  been  in  desuetude,  and  any  act 
approaching  oppression  or  an  arbitrary 
exercise  of  power  by  a  British  sovereign, 
would  be  apt  to  lead  to  revolutionary  re¬ 
sistance. 


The  Parliament. — The  origin  of  the 
British  Parliament  has  been  sought 
rightly  enough  in  the  witenagemots  or 
national  assemblies  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
In  somewhat  different  form  these  were 
continued  in  the  Norman  times,  and  as 
early  at  least  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III 
we  find  not  only  the  barons  and  the  high 
ecclesiastics,  but  also  the  knights  of  the 
shire  with  the  burgesses  summoned  to  at¬ 
tend.  These  formed  the  three  estates ,  now 
known  as  the  lords  spiritual,  the  lords 
temporal,  and  the  commons.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III  (1327-77)  the  separation 
of  the  estates  into  two  houses — the  House 
of  Lords,  consisting  of  the  lords  spiritual 
and  the  lords  temporal,  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  consisting  of  the  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses — became  settled. 
All  the  peers  were  not  originally  entitled 
to  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  only 
those  who  were  expressly  summoned  by 
the  king.  Every  hereditary  peerage  now, 
however,  confers  the  right  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  or  Upper  House.  The 
number  is  indefinite,  and  may  be  increased 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  deprive  a  peer  of  the  dignity 
once  bestowed.  The  upper  house  at  pres¬ 
ent  comprises  about  560  members.  By 
the  act  of  union  with  Scotland,  16  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Scottish  peerage  are 
elected  by  the  Scottish  nobility  for  each 
parliament’s  duration  (seven  years),  and 
28  are  elected  for  life  by  the  peers  of 
Ireland. 

The  parliament  is  not  permanent,  and 
it  is  the  royal  prerogative  to  summon  and 
dissolve  it.  The  first  business  of  the 
Commons  is  to  elect  a  speaker.  The 
members  then  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  king’s  speech 
is  read,  being  answered  by  an  address 
from  each  house.  In  the  upoer  house  the 
lord-chancellor  presides,  holding  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  speaker  in  the  Commons.  All 
grants  of  subsidies  or  parliamentary  aids 
must  originate  with  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  the  Lords  have  not  the  right 
to  amend,  or  even  to  accept  or  reject,  a 
money  bill.  As  the  parliament  is  sum¬ 
moned, .  so  it  is  prorogued  by  the  royal 
authority.  A  dissolution  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  is  effected  either  by  the  authority 
of  the  crown  or  by  length  of  time.  The 
House  of  Commons  being  chosen  but  for 
seven  years,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  parliament  is  dissolved  ipso  facto. 
The  lower  house  of  parliament  has  the 
direction  of  all  financial  concerns ;  and 
there  is  no  subject  which  may  not  be 
brought  before  it  by  petition,  complaint, 
or  motion  of  a  member.  The  upper  house 
is  the  supreme  court  of  judicature  in  the 
nation.  In  civil  cases  it  (now  represented 
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by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Ordinary)  is 
the  supreme  court  of  appeal  from  the 
superior  tribunals  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  indictments  for  treason  or  felony,  or 
misprision  thereof,  where  the  accused  is 
a  peer  of  the  realm,  the  House  of  Lords 
are  the  judges  of  the  law  and  the  fact. 
In  cases  of  impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Commons  the  House  of  Lords  are  also 
the  judges.  All  the  forms  of  a  criminal 
trial  are  then  observed,  and  the  verdict 
must  be  by  a  majority  of  at  least  twelve 
votes. 

The  House  of  Commons  previous  to 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  consisted  of  658 
members,  of  whom  513  were  for  England 
and  Wales,  45  for  Scotland,  and  100  for 
Ireland.  In  this  representation  there 
were  great  injustices  and  anomalies. 
Many  of  the  boroughs  had  quite  fallen 
into  decay,  so  that  a  place  like  the  famous 
Old  Sarum,  which  consisted  only  of  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  sent  two  members 
to  parliament,  while  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns  like  Manchester  and  Birming¬ 
ham  were  absolutely  without  representa¬ 
tion.  Not  only  the  rotten  boroughs ,  as 
these  decayed  constituencies  were  called, 
but  also  in  many  cases  the  towns,  where 
the  right  of  suffrage  belonged  to  a  small 
number  of  freeholders,  were  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  family,  and  in  this 
way  a  few  great  houses — Norfolk,  Bed¬ 
ford,  Devonshire,  and  the  Pelhams,  etc. 
— commanded  more  than  100  seats  in 
parliament.  For  the  few  places  that 
were  in  the  hands  of  independent  voters 
a  shameless  system  of  bribery  existed,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitory  laws,  and  the 
prices  of  votes  were  generally  well  known  : 
a  seat  for  a  small  place  cost  about  $25,- 
000.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  brought 
great  changes.  Occupiers  of  lands  or  ten¬ 
ements  in  counties  at  a  yearly  rent  of  not 
less  than  $250.  and  occupiers  as  owner 
or  tenant  of  a  house  or  shop  in  a  borough 
of  a  yearly  value  of  $50,  now  received 
the  franchise.  Fifty-six  rotten  boroughs 
were  wholly  disfranchised ;  thirty  bor¬ 
oughs  were  deprived  of  one  member;  and 
one  borough  (Melcombe-Regis  cum  Wey¬ 
mouth,  which  had  four)  of  two  members ; 
twenty-two  boroughs  were  created  in 
England,  to  return  two  members  each, 
and  nineteen  boroughs  to  return  one  mem¬ 
ber  each.  Besides  taking  away  the  right 
of  election  from  many  insignificant  places, 
and  vesting  it  in  large,  or  at  least  in  tol¬ 
erably  numerous,  constituencies  in  new 
boroughs,  the  act  introduced  something 
like  uniformity  in  the  qualifications  of  the 
voters  of  the  old  boroughs  and  cities,  and 
extended  the  elective  franchise  from  close 
corporations,  or  privileged  bodies,  to  the 
citizens  at  large. 


After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  pass  bills  for  further  re¬ 
form,  in  1867  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  succeeded  in 
carrying  through  a  bill  which  conferred 
the  borough  franchise  on  all  householders 
who  had  resided  in  the  borough  for  twelve 
months  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July, 
in  any  year,  and  had  been  assessed  for 
and  paid  poor-rates,  and  on  all  lodgers 
who  had  occupied  for  a  like  period  lodg¬ 
ings  of  the  yearly  value  of  $50  unfur¬ 
nished.  In  countries  the  franchise  was 
bestowed  on  occupiers  as  owners  or 
tenants  of  subjects  of  $60  ratable  value, 
and  the  copyhold  and  leasehold  franchise 
was  reduced  from  $50  to  $25.  This  bill 
related  only  to  England  and  Wales,  but 
bills  of  a  similar  character  were  passed 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  following 
year.  In  this  way  the  electorate,  which 
was  1,352,970  in  1867,  rose  to  2,243,259 
in  1870.  The  total  number  of  members 
still  remained  at  658.  To  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  were 
assigned  three  members  each,  and  to  Lon¬ 
don  University  one.  Populous  counties 
were  further  divided,  and  to  many  of  the 
divisions  two  members  each  were  given. 
The  reform  in  the  franchise  and  in  repre¬ 
sentation,  thus  instituted,  was  added  to 
by  acts  passed  at  later  dates,  and  the 
people  of  England  as  a  whole  have  at 
length  begun  to  be  truly  represented  in 
parliament. 

Army  and  Navy. — The  British  army 
is  raised  on  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign,  who  is  looked  on  as  its  head ; 
but  the  number  of  troops  and  the  cost  of 
the  different  branches  are  regulated  an¬ 
nually  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  In  1911  the  peace  strength  of  the 
army  was  257,000,  reserves  543,000 ;  war 
strength  800,000 ;  unorganized  force  avail¬ 
able  for  duty  1,200,000.  No  British 
citizen  is  obliged  to  bear  arms  except  for 
the  defense  of  his  country ;  but  all  able- 
bodied  men,  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five, 
are  liable  to  militia  service,  the  militia 
being  raised,  when  required,  by  ballot. 
Enlistment  among  the  regulars  is  either 
for  twelve  years’  army  service  (long 
service),  or  for  seven  years’  army  service 
and  five  years’  reserve  service  (short 
service).  The  head  of  the  military 
administration  is  the  secretary  of  state 
for  war.  See  Army. 

The  administration  of  the  navy  is 
carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
consisting  of  six  members,  and  having  at 
its  head  the  First  Lord,  who  has  supreme 
authority.  The  estimates  provide  for  a 
total  of  about  126,000  men  and  boys  in 
the  naval  service,  including  officers  and 
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marines.  The  most  important  and  for¬ 
midable  portion  of  the  navy  is  the  armor- 
clad  fleet,  which  consists  of  about  eighty 
vessels,  including  those  not  yet  completed. 
See  Ironclad  Vessels. 

Finance ,  Revenue  and  Expenditure. — 
The  practice  of  borrowing  money  in  order 
to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expenditure 
began  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  At 
first  it  was  customary  to  borrow  upon 
the  security  of  some  tax,  or  portion  of  a 
tax,  set  apart  as  a  fund  for  discharging 
the  principal  and  the  interest  of  the  sum 
borrowed.  This  discharge  was,  however, 
very  rarely  effected,  and  at  length  the 
practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period 
was  almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  most 
loans  were  made  upon  interminable  an¬ 
nuities,  or  until  such  time  as  it  might 
be  convenient  for  government  to  pay  off 
the  principal.  Originally  the  interest 
paid  by  the  government  on  these  loans 
was  comparatively  high  and  subject  to 
considerable  variation.  But  in  the  reign 
of  George  II  a  different  practice  was 
adopted.  Instead  of  varying  the  interest 
upon  the  loan,  the  rate  of  interest  was 
generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  the  necessary  variation 
being  made  in  the  principal  funded. 
Thus,  if  the  government  were  anxious  to 
borrow  in  a  three-per-cent,  stock,  and 
could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for  less  than 
four  and  a  half  per  cent,  they  effected 
their  object  by  giving  the  lender,  in  return 
for  every  £100  advanced,  £150  three-per¬ 
cent.  stock — that  is,  they  bound  the 
country  to  pay  him  or  his  assignees  £4, 
10s.  a  year  in  all  time  to  come,  or,  other¬ 
wise,  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  pay¬ 
ment  of  £150.  In  consequence  of  this 
practice  the  principal  of  the  debt  now 
amounts  to  far  more  than  the  sum 
actually  advanced.  At  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III,  the  public  debt,  partly  by 
reason  of  the  long  wars,  amounted  to 
£16,394,702,  the  public  income  being 
£3,895,205.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  reign  also  was  a  time  of 
war,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne 
the  national  debt  amounted  to  £54,145,- 
303.  The  reign  of  George  I,  was  un¬ 
disturbed  by  war,  which  enabled  the 
government  of  the  time  to  reduce  the  debt 
by  £2,053,125,  so  that  at  the  accession  of 
George  II,  the  whole  amount  of  the  debt 
was  £52,092,238.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Paris  after  the  Seven  Years’ 
war  it  was  £138,865,430,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war,  £239,350,148. 
During  the  French  war  £601,500,334  of 
new  debt  was  contracted,  and  on  the  1st 
of  February,  1817,  when  the  English  and 
Irish  exchequers  were  consolidated,  the 
total  debt  was  £840,850,491.  Since  then 


the  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  1910  reached  a  total  of  approximately 
£750,000,000. 

History. — The  island  in  the  remotest 
times  bore  the  name  of  Albion.  From  a 
very  early  period  it  was  visited  by  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  Caesar’s  two 
expeditions,  55  and  54  b.c.,  made  it  known 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  generally 
called  Britannia ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Claudius,  nearly  a  hundred  years 
after,  that  the  Romans  made  a  serious 
attempt  to  convert  Britain  into  a  Roman 
province.  Some  forty  years  later,  under 
Agricola,  the  ablest  of  the  Roman  gen¬ 
erals  in  Britain,  they  had  extended  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia  Romana  as  far 
as  the  line  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
Here  the  Roman  armies  came  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Caledonians  of  the  interior, 
described  by  Tacitus  as  large-limbed,  red- 
haired  men.  After  defeating  the  Caledo¬ 
nians  under  Galgacus  at  ‘  Mons  Gram- 
pius  ’  Agricola  marched  victoriously 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Moray  Firth, 
establishing  stations  and  camps,  remains 
of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  But  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  retain  their  con¬ 
quests  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  were  finally  forced  to  abandon  their 
northern  wall  and  forts  between  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  and  retire  behind 
their  second  wall,  built  in  120  a.d.  by 
Hadrian,  between  the  Solway  and  the 
Tyne.  Thus  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  alone  remained  Roman,  and  be¬ 
came  specially  known  as  Britannia,  while 
the  northern  portion  was  distinctively 
called  Caledonia.  The  capital  of  Roman 
Britain  was  York  (Eboracum).  Under 
the  rule  of  the  Romans  many  flourishing 
towns  arose.  Great  roads  were  made 
traversing  the  whole  country  and  help¬ 
ing  very  much  to  develop  its  industries. 
Christianity  was  also  introduced,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  Druidism  of  the 
native  British.  Under  the  tuition  of  the 
Romans  the  useful  arts  and  even  many 
of  the  refinements  of  life  found  their 
way  into  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

Thus  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  con¬ 
quest,  and  still  more  decidedly  after  the 
Saxon  invasions  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
history  of  Britain  branches  off  into  a 
history  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
afterwards  known  as  England,  and  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
afterwards  named  Scotland.  It  was  not 
till  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  1603  that 
the  destinies  of  England  and  Scotland 
began  again  to  unite;  and  it  was  not 
final  union  of  the  parliaments  in 
1<07  that  the  histories  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  said  to  merge  into  one. 
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From  this  latter  period  accordingly  we 
shall  give  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  See  also  the  articles 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  measure  which  declared  the  parlia¬ 
ments  of  England  and  Scotland  united, 
and  the  two  countries  one  kingdom, 
known  as  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain,  was  passed,  after  violent  opposi¬ 
tion,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  1st  of 
May,  1707.  This  union,  however  much 
it  was  opposed  by  the  prejudices  and 
interests  of  particular  men  or  classes  at 
the  time,  has  contributed  very  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  both  countries.  The 
Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had  been  the 
aim  of  William’s  later  years  to  form  be¬ 
tween  Holland,  Austria,  and  England 
against  the  threatening  growth  of  French 
power,  now  held  the  field  against  the 
armies  of  France,  and  the  victories  of 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and  Ramillies, 
and  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar¬ 
celona,  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  by  which  the  British  right  of 
sovereignty  over  Hudson  Bay,  New¬ 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Minorca  and 
Gibraltar  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
foundation  of  Britain’s  imperial  and 
colonial  power  securely  laid.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  Anne’s  reign  was  distracted 
by  the  never-ending  altercations  of 
domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1714 ;  and  with  her  ended  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  held  the 
scepter  of  England  112  and  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  343  years. 

At  her  death  George  I,  elector  of  Han¬ 
over,  maternally  descended  from  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  James  I,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement  ascended  the  throne 
of  Britain.  The  Whigs  under  this  prince 
regained  that  superiority  in  the  national 
councils  of  which  they  had  long  been 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some 
other  extreme  precautionary  measures, 
increased  the  irritation  of  the  Tory  and 
Stuart  party.  In  1715  the  Earl  of  Mar 
in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier 
St.  George  (the  Old  Pretender)  king. 
But  the  insurrection,  feebly  supported 
by  the  people,  was  soon  suppressed.  In 
1716  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed, 
making  parliament  of  seven  instead  of 
three  years’  duration.  In  1720  occurred 
the  extraordinary  growth  and  collapse  of 
the  South  Sea  Company.  From  this  date 
till  1742  the  government  was  virtually  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the 
first,  we  might  say,  of  modern  premiers, 
governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  doings.  Walpole  had  great 


sagacity,  prudence,  and  business  ability, 
and  could  manage  dexterously  the  king, 
the  parliament,  and  the  people  alike. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  he  achieved  this  by  undue  influence 
in  elections  and  a  scandalous  use  of 
bribery.  But  the  power  he  thus  acquired 
was  generally  wisely  used.  The  failure 
of  the  war  with  Spain  into  which  he  had 
reluctantly  entered  drove  him  from  office, 
and  in  1742  his  long  ministry  came  to 
an  end.  In  1743  George  II,  frightened 
at  the  dangers  to  Hanover,  dragged 
Britain  into  the  wars  between  France, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  regarding  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  the  Emperor  Charles.  George 
himself  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
at  Dettingen  (1743),  where  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  French, 
which  was  balanced,  however,  later  on 
by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy  (1745). 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to 
restore  the  Stuart  family  to  the  throne 
of  Britain.  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the 
Old  Pretender,  having  been  furnished  by 
France  with  a  small  supply  of  money  and 
arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Lochaber, 
in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  and 
was  joined  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  people.  Marching  southwards  with 
1500  Highlanders,  his  forces  increasing 
as  he  advanced,  he  entered  Edinburgh 
without  opposition ;  and  having  defeated 
Sir  John  Cope  near  Prestonpans  he 
marched  into  England.  He  now  took 
Carlisle,  and  advanced  through  Lan¬ 
caster,  Preston,  and  Manchester,  to 
Derby,  within  100  miles  of  London ;  but 
finding  himself  disappointed  of  expected 
succors  from  France,  and  the  English 
Tories,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  keep¬ 
ing  aloof,  he  commenced  his  retreat  into 
Scotland,  closely  pursued  by  the  king’s 
troops,  whom  he  again  defeated  at 
Falkirk.  With  this  victory  his  good 
fortune  terminated.  The  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  having  arrived  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
forces  which  were  destined  to  check  the 
rebels ;  and  the  armies  having  met  at 
Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was 
completely  defeated.  After  lurking  for 
six  months  amid  the  wilds  of  Inver¬ 
ness-shire,  he  at  length,  with  much 
difficulty,  escaped  to  France. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
which  still  continued  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  hostilities  between  the  French 
and  British  in  India  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  1748.  During  most  of  this 
period  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  had  been  the  ruling 
ministers,  and  in  their  hands  the  art  of 
government  had  reached  a  low  level  both 
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as  regards  morality  and  ability.  In 
1752  the  new  style  of  reckoning  time 
was  introduced  and  the  old  style  being 
eleven  days  behind,  the  3d  of  September, 
1752,  was  called  the  14th.  At  the  same 
time  the  1st  of  January  was  fixed  as  the 
opening  day  of  the  year  instead  of  the 
25th  of  March. 

Soon  after,  the  French,  uneasy  at  the 
growing  colonial  power  of  Britain,  made 
a  determined  effort  against  the  British 
colonies  and  possessions  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica  and  the  East  Indies,  and  at  first  the 
British  met  with  several  disasters  in 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years’  war 
broke  out,  Austria  and  France  being 
allied  on  the  one  side,  and  Prussia  and 
England  on  the  other,  and  ill  success 
attended  the  British  arms  in  Europe 
also.  Fortunately,  a  great  war  minister, 
William  Pitt,  now  took  the  helm  of  state. 
In  1758  the  British  made  themselves 
masters  of  several  French  settlements  in 
North  America,  while  the  attack  made 
by  Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful,  and  gave  Britain  the 
whole  of  Canada.  The  same  year  the 
British  and  their  allies  defeated  the 
French  at  Minden  in  Prussia.  In  the 
East  Indies  the  French  were  even  less 
successful  than  in  America.  Clive’s 
victory  at  Plassey  (1757)  and  Coote’s 
at  Wandewash  (1760)  secured  the  Brit¬ 
ish  empire  in  the  East,  and  together  with 
the  naval  feats  of  Hawke  and  Boscawen 
made  England  the  greatest  of  maritime 
and  colonial  powers. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III  in 
1760  hostilities  were  still  carried  on, 
generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  French 
as  far  as  the  theater  of  war  in  Germany 
was  concerned,  but  still  more  to  their 
loss  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world 
where  they  were  engaged  with  the  British 
in  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  Spain  had  now 
joined  her  forces  to  those  of  France.  At 
length  the  success  of  the  British  arms 
induced  France  and  Spain  to  accede  to 
terms,  and  the  war  ended  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  in  1763.  The  French  relin¬ 
quished  nearly  all  their  possessions  in 
North  America ;  Minorca  was  restored  to 
Britain ;  in  the  East  Indies  they  got 
back  their  factories  and  settlements,  on 
condition  that  they  should  maintain 
neither  forts  nor  troops  in  Bengal ;  Cuba 
and  Manila  were  resigned  to  the 
Spaniards.  In  Europe  everything  was 
restored  to  the  status  quo. 

The  expenses  of  this  war,  which  had 
been  undertaken  partly  for  the  defense 
of  the  American  colonies,  had  added  up¬ 
wards  of  £72,000,000  to  the  national  debt. 
It  seemed  to  the  British  people  to  be 


just  that  the  Americans  should  be  taxed 
to  assist  in  payment  of  the  interest. 
The  Americans  did  not  deny  the  justice, 
but  replied  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed 
they  had  a  right  to  be  represented  in 
parliament,  in  order  that,  like  other 
British  subjects,  they  might  be  taxed 
only  in  consequence  of  their  own  con¬ 
sent.  Grenville,  then  the  prime-minister, 
stood  to  his  purpose,  however,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  for  imposing  certain  stamp 
duties  on  the  American  colonies.  The 
Americans  protested  and  resisted,  and 
partly  by  the  influence  of  the  great  Pitt, 
who  had  steadily  opposed  the  measure, 
the  bill  was  withdrawn.  On  the  illness 
of  Pitt,  now  Lord  Chatham,  in  1767, 
Townshend  became  premier,  and  again 
revived  the  project  of  taxing  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  by  imposing  duties  on  tea ;  and  in 
1770  Lord  North,  as  his  successor,  set 
himself  to  carry  it  out.  The  result  was 
that  in  1775  America  had  to  be  declared 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  a  war  began, 
in  which  both  France  and  Spain  joined 
the  revolted  colonies,  and  of  which  the 
result  was  the  recognition  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
American  side  of  this  struggle  the  great 
name  is  that  of  George  Washington.  On 
the  British  side  the  war  was  unskillfully 
conducted,  and  though  they  gained  some 
successes  these  were  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  such  blows  as  the  capitula¬ 
tion  of  Burgoyne  with  nearly  6000  men 
at  Saratoga  (1777),  and  of  Cornwallis 
at  Yorktown  with  7000  (1781).  Against 
their  European  foes  the  British  could 
show  such  successes  as  that  of  Admiral 
Rodney  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1780)  ; 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Gibraltar  by 
General  Eliott  (1779-82)  ;  and  Admiral 
Rodney’s  victory  over  the  French  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies  (1782).  The  war 
closed  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783.  Britain  finally  acquired  several 
West  Indian  islands ;  Spain  got  Florida 
and  Minorca,  France  Pondicherry  and 
Chandernagore  in  India.  The  struggle 
had  added  over  £100,000,000  to  the 
British  national  debt. 

From  1783  to  1801  the  government  of 
Britain  was  directed  by  William  Pitt, 
the  younger  son  of  Lord  Chatham,  who 
when  only  twenty-four  years  of  age  was 
placed  as  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeach¬ 
ment  of  Warren  Hastings,  were  among 
the  first  subjects  which  occupied  the 
attention  of  Pitt’s  ministry.  In  1782 
the  Irish  had  been  able  to  extort  from 
Britain,  then  engaged  in  her  struggle 
with  the  American  colonies,  the  right  to 
establish  an  independent  parliament ;  so 
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that  from  this  year  there  were  two  inde¬ 
pendent  governments  in  the  British  Isles 
till  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  the 
interval  had  some  experience  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  arisipg  out  of  two  co-ordinate 
legislatures,  contrived  once  more  to  unite 
them. 

In  1789  the  French  Revolution  began. 
For  a  time  there  was  considerable 
sympathy  in  England  with  this  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  as  the  revolutionaries  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extreme  measures  there  was  a 
reaction  in  English  feeling,  of  which 
Edmund  Burke  became  the  great  ex¬ 
ponent,  and  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI 
gave  rise  to  diplomatic  measures,  which 
finally  terminated  in  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Britain  by  the  National  Con¬ 
vention,  February  1,  1793.  At  first  Brit¬ 
ain  co-operated  with  Prussia,  Austria, 
etc.,  against  France,  and  successes  were 
gained  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  later 
on  the  continent  the  armies  of  the 
French  Republic  were  everywhere  trium¬ 
phant,  and  in  1797  Britain  stood  alone 
in  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  a 
European  coalition  formed  against  her. 
The  war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and 
the  naval  successes  of  Jervis  off  St. 
Vincent  and  Duncan  off  Camperdown 
were  followed,  when  Bonaparte  led  an 
expedition  to  Egypt,  having  India  as  its 
ultimate  object,  by  the  victories  of  Nelson 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  Abercromby  at 
Alexandria.  In  1798  a  rebellion  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  to  be  crushed.  Peace  was  made 
in  1802  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  only 
to  be  broken  by  another  declaration  of 
war  in  1803,  as  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Napoleon  became  evident.  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Pitt  (who  died  in  1806)  in 
the  way  of  forming  and  supporting  with 
funds  a  new  coalition  against  France, 
the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the 
naval  victory  of  Trafalgar  (1805)  estab¬ 
lished  England’s  supremacy  on  the  seas. 
Napoleon,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French  in  1805,  and  was 
now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe,  put 
forth  his  Berlin  decrees  (1807),  pro¬ 
hibiting  all  commerce  with  Britain  where- 
ever  his  power  reached,  set  his  brother 
Joseph  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  and 
occupied  Portugal.  But  the  spirit  of  re¬ 
sistance  had  now  taken  deep  root  in  the 
British  people,  and  in  1808  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
and  a  year  later  Wellington,  then  Gen¬ 
eral  Wellesley,  landed  in  Portugal.  Then 
began  that  famous  series  of  successful 
operations  (the  Peninsular  War)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own 
country,  and  powerfully  contributed  to 
undermine  the  immense  fabric  of  Napo¬ 


leon’s  conquests.  The  failure  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Russia  led  to  Paris 
being  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  deposed 
and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louis  XVIII 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.  Escap¬ 
ing  in  1815,  Napoleon  appeared  once 
more  in  the  field  with  a  large  army. 
Wellington  and  Bliicher  hastened  to  op¬ 
pose  him,  and  at  Waterloo  Napoleon’s 
long  career  of  conquest  ended  in  a  crush¬ 
ing  defeat.  The  restoration  of  Louis 
followed,  and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the 
prison  of  St.  Helena.  Of  her  conquests 
Britain  retained  Tobago,  St.  Lucia, 
Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Heligo¬ 
land,  and  Malta ;  Ceylon  and  Trinidad 
had  been  gained  in  1802.  Therefore  Brit¬ 
ain  emerged  from  this  long  struggle 
with  a  very  great  increase  of  territorial 
possessions  and  political  importance. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  many  things  concurred  to 
make  a  troublous  era  in  the  home  admin¬ 
istration.  The  new  burden  of  debt  which 
the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation,  the  bad 
harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succession 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea  but 
that  of  absolute  resistance  to  all  reforms, 
etc. ;  all  these  contributed  to  increase 
discontent.  The  result  was  a  strong 
Radical  agitation,  accompanied  often  by 
serious  riots  throughout  the  country,  more 
especially  in  the  large  towns,  and  loud 
demands  for  reform  in  parliament  and 
the  system  of  representation.  The  death 
of  George  III  and  accession  of  George 
IV,  in  1820,  made  little  change  in  this 
respect.  From  1822  a  succession  of  able 
statesmen,  Canning,  Peel,  and  Lord  Grey, 
gave  the  government  a  more  liberal  turn, 
and  did  much  to  satisfy  the  popular  de¬ 
mands.  The  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
parliament ;  the  severity  of  the  old 
restrictions  on  commerce  was  relaxed ; 
and  in  the  face  of  a  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  Earl  Grey  carried  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  (two  years  after  the  accession 
of  William  IV),  which  gave  large  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  a  voting  power  in  some 
proportion  to  their  importance,  and 
practically  transferred  the  center  of 
political  power  from  the  aristocratic  to 
the  middle  classes.  The  next  great  public 
measure  was  the  abolition  of  negro 
slavery  in  every  British  possession  in 
1834. 

William  IV  died  June  20,  1837,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Victoria.  The  year 
following  is  notable  as  that  in  which  the 
Chartists  began  their  movement  for  re¬ 
form,  which  continued  more  or  less 
active,  with  popular  assemblies,  presenta¬ 
tions  of  monster  petitions,  and  occasional 
tumults,  till  1848,  when  it  was  without 
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much  trouble  suppressed.  The  same 
years  saw  the  struggle  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League,  of  which  Cobden  and  Bright 
were  the  chiefs,  and  which  was  finally 
successful ;  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  party,  himself  proposing  the 
repeal  of  the  corn  duties  (1846).  The 
principle  of  free  trade  had  further  vic¬ 
tories  in  the  repeal  of  the  navigation 
laws,  and  in  the  large  abolition  of  duties 
made  during  Lord  Aberdeen's  ministry 
(1853). 

In  1852-53  dissension  arose  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  regarding  the  rights 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  churches  to  pref¬ 
erable  access  to  the  ‘  holy  places  ’  in 
Palestine.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  re¬ 
senting  concessions  made  to  French  dev¬ 
otees,  sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  to  demand  redress,  and  not 
being  satisfied,  war  was  declared,  June 
26,  1853.  On  the  plea  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  leave  Russia  a  free  hand  in 
dealing  with  Turkey,  France  and  Britain 
formed  an  alliance  against  Russia,  March 
28,  1854.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea 
followed ;  several  important  battles 
(Alma,  Balaklava,  Inkerman)  took  place, 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies,  till  at 
length  Sebastopol  fell  (1855),  and  peace 
was  signed  the  following  year  at  Paris. 
Russia  ceded  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to 
Turkey,  and  consented  to  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  Danube  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  Black  Sea.  (See  Crimean  War.) 

Scarcely  was  the  Crimean  war  over 
when  Britain  was  threatened  with  the 
loss  of  her  possessions  in  India  through 
the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys.  For  a  time 
the  authority  of  government  was  entirely 
suspended  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Bengal,  the  whole  of  Oude,  and  a  large 
portion  of  Central  India ;  but  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  70,000  British 
troops,  pouring  in  from  Burmah,  Mauri¬ 
tius,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere,  entirely 
suppressed  the  rebellion.  (See  Indian 
Mutiny.)  One  result  of  the  mutiny  was 
that,  by  a  bill  passed  Aug.  2,  1858,  the 
sovereignty  hitherto  exercised  over  the 
British  possessions  in  India  by  the  East 
India  Company  was  transferred  to  the 
British  crown. 

Two  wars  with  China  (1858  and 
1860),  during  which  Canton  was  bom¬ 
barded  and  Pekin  taken  by  united  forces 
of  Britain  and  France,  opened  up  five 
new  Chinese  ports  to  trade,  with  other 
advantages.  The  great  Civil  war  in 
America  from  1861  to  1865  had  for  a 
time  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  cotton- 
trade  in  Lancashire,  causing  widespread 
distress.  (See  Cotton  Famine.)  Be¬ 
tween  1861  and  1867  the  Fenian  move¬ 
ment,  which  had  for  its  object  the  sep¬ 


aration  of  Ireland  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  occasioned  some  excitement.  See 
Fenians. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  attempted 
by  several  governments  without  success, 
until  the  government  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  1867  passed  a  measure  estab¬ 
lishing  the  principle  of  household  suf¬ 
frage.  This  year  also  saw  the  passing 
of  the  act  by  which  the  Dominion  or 
Canada  was  constituted.  In  1867  the 
Abyssinian  expedition  set  out,  and 
effected  its  object — the  relief  of  English 
captives — in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  the 
same  year  Lord  Derby  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party,  then  in  office.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  a  general  election  put  the 
Liberals  in  power.  In  1S69  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  administration  passed  a  bill  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
In  1870  an  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  having 
for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  landlord  and  tenant,  be¬ 
came  law ;  and  during  the  same  session 
the  act  of  parliament  establishing  a  na¬ 
tional  system  of  education  for  England 
was  passed.  In  1871  the  purchase  of 
commissions  in  the  army  was  abolished. 
Next  followed  the  Ballot  Act  and  the 
Scotch  Education  Act.  Early  in  1874 
Mr.  Gladstone  dissolved  parliament,  and 
a  large  Conservative  majority  being  re¬ 
turned,  Mr.  Disraeli  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield)  again  became  premier. 
The  Ashantee  war,  begun  the  previous 
year,  was  brought  to  a  successful  ter¬ 
mination  early  in  1874.  In  1876  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India  was  added  to 
the  titles  of  the  queen.  During  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  of  1S77-78  Britain 
remained  neutral,  but  took  an  important 
part  in  the  settlement  effected  by  the 
Berlin  Congress,  and  acquired  from  Tur¬ 
key  the  right  to  occupy  and  administer 
Cyprus.  Then  followed  a  war  in 
Afghanistan,  a  war  with  the  Kaffirs  of 
Zululand,  and  a  brief  war  with  the  Boers 
of  the  Transvaal.' 

A  new  parliament  was  returned  in 
1880  with  a  large  Liberal  majority,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  more  became  premier. 
This  parliament  passed  a  land-act  for 
Ireland  (1881),  an  act  for  putting  down 
crime  in  Ireland  (1882),  a  reform  act 
equalizing  the  borough  and  county  fran¬ 
chise  (1884),  and  a  redistribution  of 
seats  act  (1885),  both  already  described. 
The  intervention  of  Britain  in  Egyptian 
affairs  led  to  the  bombardment  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  by  the  British  fleet  (July,  1882), 
and  the  sending  of  an  army  into  Egypt 
to  quell  the  rebellion  headed  by  Arabi 
Pasha,  which  was  soon  accomplished ; 
while  the  rising  under  the  Mahdi  in  the 


Britain 


Britannicus 


Sudan  caused  British  troops  to  be  de¬ 
spatched  to  Suakim,  and  another  force  to 
be  sent  by  way  of  the  Nile  (in  the 
autumn  of  1884)  to  relieve  General 
Gordon  at  Khartoum,  an  object  which  it 
was  too  late  to  accomplish.  Since  that 
date  Britain  has  been  the  controlling 
power  in  Egypt  and  has  recovered  for  it 
the  lost  Sudan  territory,  and  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  British  holdings 
of  African  territory  were  largely  in¬ 
creased,  Britain  gaining  the  most  in  the 
partition  of  Africa  among  the  European 
powers.  Oct.  11,  1899,  war  was  declared 
by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State,  the  aim  being  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  British  paramountcy  in  South 
Africa.  This  led  to  the  annexation  of 
those  states  by  the  British  in  1900,  after 
a  fierce  contest,  in  which  the  British 
met  with  numerous  disastrous  reverses 
at  first.  In  1900  a  new  parliament  was 
elected,  which  again  supported  the  Con¬ 
servative  ministry,  with  a  slightly  in¬ 
creased  majority.  Queen  Victoria  died 
January  22,  1901,  and  was  succeeded  by 
her  son,  Edward  VII. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  one 
of  peaceful  conditions,  yet  of  frequent 
threats  of  war  and  of  continued  prepara¬ 
tion  for  possible  hostilities,  especially  with 
Germany,  which  had  become  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  rival  of  Britain.  This  led  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  British  navy, 
and  to  the  building  of  a  class  of  warships 
known  as  Dreadnoughts,  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  then  in  existence. 
But  no  advantage  was  gained  by  this, 
for  the  other  nations  responded  by  build¬ 
ing  still  larger  vessels.  To  secure  her 
colonial  interests  in  the  East  Britain 
made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Japan 
for  mutual  aid  and  assistance  in  certain 
exigencies.  Changes  in  political  condi¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  great  British 
colonies.  Canada  had  long  been  com¬ 
bined  into  a  practically  independent  com¬ 
monwealth  and  the  Australian  colonies 
took  similar  action  in  1900,  forming 
an  Australian  federation.  In  1910  the 
South  African  colonies  took  similar  ac¬ 
tion,  forming  a  South  African  Union 
composed  of  Cape  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Orange  River  Colony  and  Natal.  In 
India,  meanwhile,  great  unrest  was  dis¬ 
played  by  the  natives,  who  showed  a 
strong  revolutionary  spirit  and  in  Egypt 
a  spirit  of  revolt  against  British  domina¬ 
tion  was  manifested.  Nearer  home  the 
question  of  Irish  unrest  was  promi¬ 
nent,  the  desire  for  home  rule  being 
vigorously  displayed,  while  the  misery  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  called  for  some  radical 
steps  of  alleviation.  This  was  in  large 
measure  accomplished  in  a  law  passed  by 


parliament  in  1903,  intended  to  bring 
about  the  abolition  of  the  evils  of  land¬ 
lordism.  Parliament  undertook  to  assist 
tenants  to  pay  for  their  farms  and  also 
to  loan  them  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
low  interest  and  on  long  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment.  These  measures  proved  highly 
beneficial  and  promised  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  long  misery  of  the  Irish  farming 
population.  In  England  questions  of 
political  economy  became  prominent. 
The  Conservative  ministry,  which  had 
long  been  in  power  under  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  successor,  Balfour,  came  to  an  end 
in  1905  when  a  Liberal  ministry  suc¬ 
ceeded  under  Campbell-Bannerman,  who 
was  succeeded  in  1908  by  Herbert  Henry 
Asquith,  with  David  Lloyd-George  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  latter 
played  a  prominent  part  by  bringing  in  a 
financial  measure  for  the  adequate  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  estates  of  the  great  land¬ 
holders,  which  had  long  paid  mere 
nominal  taxes.  A  system  of  old  age  in¬ 
surance  was  also  adopted  and  went  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1909,  under  which 
small  pensions  were  to  be  paid  to  men 
over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  attempt 
to  pass  the  radical  budget  was  bitterly 
resisted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which 
were  most  of  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  the  new  scheme  of  taxation. 
In  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Lords  to  pass  the  bill  an  appeal  to  the 
country  was  made  and  a  new  parliament 
elected  in  which  the  Liberals  were  sup¬ 
ported.  The  Lords  now,  under  threat  of 
being  deprived  of  their  political  power, 
or  their  very  existence  as  a  legislative 
body,  gave  way  and  the  financial  bill  was 
passed.  In  the  midst  of  these  events, 
while  threats  to  limit  or  completely  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  House  of  Lords  were  in 
the  air,  Edward  VII  suddenly  died,  on 
May  6,  1910.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  surviving  son  under  the  title  of 
George  V,  his  coronation  taking  place  in 
June,  1911.  The  great  events  of  his  early 
reign  were  a  movement  which  ended  in 
depriving  the  House  of  Lords  of  its 
power  of  vetoing  acts  of  the  lower  House, 
and  a  measure  widely,  increasing  the 


principle  of  national  insurance. 

■Rvi-f-annia  (bri-tan'ni-a) ,  the  ancient 
x>nidiinici  name  of  Britain 

"Rrif  frnm'ji  TVTpf’fll  also  called  TVhite 

.Britannia  ivietai,  Metal  a  metallic 

compound  or  alloy  of  tin,  with  a  little 
copper  and  antimony,  used  chiefly  for 
teapots,  spoons,  etc.  The  general  pro¬ 
portions  are  85*4  tin,  10^  antimony,  3 
zinc,  and  1  copper. 

■RritnnnirrK  (bri-tan'i-kus),  son  of 
.Britannicus  the  Roman  emperor 

Claudius,  by  Messalina,  born  a.d.  42,  poi- 


British  Association 


British  Columbia 


soned  a.d.  56.  He  was  passed  over  by 
his  father  for  the  son  of  his  new  wife 
Agrippina.  This  son  became  the  emperor 
Nero,  whose  fears  that  he  might  be  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  natural  successor  of  the 
late  emperor  caused  him  to  murder 
Britannicus. 

British  Association,  ™c™Nfor 

Science,  a  society  first  organized  in 
1831,  mainly  through  the  exertions  of 
Sir  David  Brewster,  whose  object  was  to 
assist  the  progress  of  discovery,  and  to 
disseminate  the  latest  results  of  scientific 
research,  by  bringing  together  men  em¬ 
inent  in  all  the  several  departments  of 
science.  Its  first  meeting  was  held  at 
York,  on  September  26,  1831,  under  the 
presidency  of  Lord  Milton ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
on  different  occasions  formed  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  a  different  locality  being 
chosen  every  year.  The  seances  extend 
generally  over  about  a  week.  The  society 
is  divided  into  sections,  which,  after  the 
president’s  address,  meet  separately  dur¬ 
ing  the  seances  for  the  reading  of  papers 
and  conference.  Soirees,  conversaziones, 
lectures,  and  other  general  meetings  are 
usually  held  each  evening  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Association.  As  the  funds 
which  the  society  collects  at  each  meet¬ 
ing  are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  its 
expenses,  it  is  enabled  to  make  money 
grants  for  the  pursuit  of  particular 
scientific  inquiries,  which  otherwise  could 
not  be  conducted  so  efficiently,  if  at  all. 
In  1884  the  association  held  its  meetings 
in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  only  occasion 
on  which  it  has  met  outside  of  Great 
Britain. 

British  Channel.  English 

Channel. 

British  Columbia,  ?  Brj“sh  cs°k“f_ 

western  section  of  Canada  and  forming 
with  Vancouver  Island  a  province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  situated 
partly  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific,  partly  between  Alaska  and 
the  meridian  of  120°  w.,  and  extends 
from  the  U.  S.  boundary  north  to  the 
60th  parallel  N.  lat.  Area,  372,630  sq. 
miles  (including  Vancouver  Island). 
Till  1S58  it  was  part  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Territory ;  in  that  year  gold  dis¬ 
coveries  brought  settlers,  and  it  became 
a  colony.  Vancouver  Island,  16,000  sq. 
miles,  became  a  colony  at  the  same  time, 
but  was  afterwards  joined  to  British 
Columbia ;  the  conjoined  colony  entered 
the  Dominion  as  a  province  in  1871.  The 
coast-line  is  much  indented,  and  is  flanked 
by  numerous  islands,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands  being  the  chief  after  Vancouver. 


The  interior  is  mountainous,  being 
traversed  by  the  Cascade  Mountains  near 
the  coast,  and  by  the  Rocky  Mountains 
further  west.  There  are  numerous  lakes, 
generally  long  and  narrow,  and  lying  in 
the  deep  ravines  that  form  a  feature  of 
the  surface  and  are  traversed  by  numer¬ 
ous  rivers.  Of  these  the  Fraser,  with 
its  tributary  the  Thomson,  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  colony,  as  does  also  the 
Skeena ;  while  the  upper  courses  of  the 
Peace  River  and  of  the  Columbia  also 
belong  to  it.  All  except  the  Peace  find 
their  way  to  the  Pacific.  Its  mountain 
ranges  (highest  summits:  Mount  Hooker, 
15,700  feet,  and  Mount  Brown,  16,000 
feet)  afford  magnificent  timber  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Douglas  pine  and  many  other 
trees)  ;  and  between  the  ranges  are  wide 
grassy  prairies.  Part  of  the  interior  is 
so  dry  in  summer  as  to  render  irrigation 
necessary,  and  the  arable  land  is  com¬ 
paratively  limited  in  area,  but  there  is  a 
vast  extent  of  splendid  pasture  land.  The 
climate  is  mild  in  the  lower  valleys,  but 
severe  in  the  higher  levels ;  it  is  very 
healthful.  The  chief  products  of  the 
colony  are  gold,  coal,  silver,  iron,  copper, 
galena,  mercury,  and  other  metals ;  tim¬ 
ber,  furs,  and  fish,  the  last,  particularly 
salmon,  being  very  abundant  in  the 
streams  and  on  the  coasts.  Gold  exists 
almost  everywhere,  but  has  been  obtained 
chiefly  in  the  Cariboo  district.  The  total 
yield  since  1858  has  been  over  $150,000,- 
000.  The  coal  is  found  chiefly  in  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  and  is  mined  at  Nanaimo, 
where  large  quantities  are  now  raised. 
Mining,  cattle-rearing,  agriculture,  fruit¬ 
growing,  salmon-canning,  and  lumbering 
are  the  chief  industries.  Victoria,  on  the 
s.  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  the 
capital  and  chief  town  of  the  colony. 
Near  Victoria  is  Esquimalt,  a  British 
naval  station.  Vancouver,  the  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser,  has  grown  with 
much  rapidity,  and  had  in  1911  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,333.  Other  towns  of  some  im¬ 
portance  are  New  Westminster,  Nanaimo 
and  Rossland.  Besides  this  railway 
there  is  one  between  Nanaimo  and 
Victoria,  and  a  more  northerly  transcon¬ 
tinental  railway  to  the  Pacific  under  con¬ 
struction.  Steamers  now  run  to  China 
and  Japan  in  connection  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway,  and  lines  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  India  are  projected.  Like  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  British 
Columbia  has  a  separate  Parliament  and 
administration,  with  a  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  of  its  own.  (See  Canada.)  Schools 
are  supported  entirely  by  government. 
Pop.  in  1881,  65,954,  including  about 
25,000  Indians;  (1911)  362,768. 


British  East  Africa 


British  North  America 


British  East  Africa,  ’|astde  Africa 

and  Uganda  protectorates  and  the  is¬ 
lands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  and  is 
bounded,  e.,  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  Abyssi¬ 
nia  and  Italian  Somaliland  ;  s.,  by  Ger¬ 
man  East  Africa  and  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  ;  w.  by  the  Congo  Free  State  and 
French  Ubangi,  and  N.  it  merges  into  the 
Egyptian  Sudan.  It  has  a  total  area  of 
more  than  1,000,000  sq.  miles  and  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  5,000,000,  including  little 
over  a  thousand  Europeans.  It  is  largely 
an  elevated  plateau,  traversed  by  the 
upper  Nile  and  other  rivers,  and  with 
lofty  mountain  masses.  It  contains,  in 
whole  or  part,  Lakes  Victoria,  Albert, 
and  Albert  Edward  (Nyanza),  Rudolf, 
etc.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  covered 
with  grass  and  well  suited  for  ranching 
purposes.  Iron  and  copper  are  abundant 
in  the  Uganda  region,  and  the  chief  prod¬ 
ucts  and  exports  are  ivory,  rubber, 
gum  copal,  hides,  cattle  and  goats.  Its 
animals  include  many  species  of  antelopes, 
with  the  lion,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  buffalo,  leopard,  giraffe,  zebra, 
hyena,  etc.,  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  hunting  experience 
in  1909-10.  Capital,  Mombasa.  Pop. 
of  capital  about  30,000. 

British  Guiana  (ge-&'na),  a  terri- 

1  A  U.ACIA1C4,  tory  on  the  N  W 

coast  of  South  America,  with  an  area  of 
about  120,000  sq.  miles.  It  is  bounded  by 
Venezuela  on  the  w.,  Dutch  Guiana  on 
the  e.,  Brazil  on  the  s.  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  N.  The  country  is  flat  near 
the  ocean,  with  an  elevated  section  in  the 
interior,  where  there  are  dense  forests. 
The  Essequibo  is  its  longest  river,  and  the 
Orinoco  reaches  the  sea  within  its  area. 
Gold  is  found  in  moderate  quantities  and 
vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  crops  in¬ 
cluding  sugar-cane,  rice,  corn,  wheat, 
cacao,  vanilla,  cinnamon  and  tobacco ;  the 
exports  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cotton  and 
lumber.  Pop.  about  300,000,  largely 
Africans  and  East  Indians.  The  British 
claim  goes  back  to  1650,  and  led  in  the 
late  19th  century  to  boundary  disputes 
with  Venezuela.  The  dispute  continued 
until  1895,  when  President  Cleveland 
demanded  that  it  should  be  settled  by 
arbitration.  This  was  accomplished  in 
1899  and  a  definite  boundary  established. 

British  Gum.  See  Dextrine. 
British  Honduras.  See  H  °  " f. 
British  Museum, 

London,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed  his 
various  collections,  including  50,000 


books  and  MSS.,  to  the  nation,  on  the 
condition  of  £20,000 — less  by  £30,000 
than  the  original  cost — being  paid  to 
his  heirs.  Montague  House,  which  was 
bought  for  the  purpose  for  £10,250,  was 
appropriated  for  the  museum,  which  was 
first  opened  on  the  15th  of  January,  1759. 
The  original  edifice  having  become  inade¬ 
quate,  a  new  building  in  Great  Russell 
Street  was  resolved  upon  in  1823,  the 
architect  being  Sir  R.  Smirke,  whose 
building  was  not  completed  till  1847.  In 
1857  a  new  library  building  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  opened  at  a  cost  of  £150,000. 
It  contains  a  circular  reading-room  140 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dome  106  feet 
in  height.  This  room  contains  accommo¬ 
dation  for  300  readers  comfortably  seated 
at  separate  desks,  which  are  provided 
with  all  necessary  conveniences.  More 
recently,  the  accommodation  having  be¬ 
come  again  inadequate,  it  was  resolved  to 
separate  the  objects  belonging  to  the 
natural  history  department  from  the  rest, 
and  to  lodge  them  in  a  building  by  them¬ 
selves.  Accordingly  a  large  natural  his¬ 
tory  museum  has  been  erected  at  South 
Kensington,  and  the  specimens  pertain¬ 
ing  to  natural  history  (including  geology 
and  mineralogy)  have  been  transferred 
thither,  but  they  still  form  part  of  the 
British  Museum.  Further  additions  to 
the  Great  Russell  Street  buildings  were 
made  in  1882.  The  British  Museum  is 
under  the  management  of  48  trustees.  It 
is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  Admission 
to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader 
is  by  ticket,  procurable  on  application  to 
the  chief  librarian,  there  being  certain 
simple  conditions  attached.  The  library, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  has  been  enriched 
by  numerous  bequests  and  gifts,  among 
others  the  splendid  library  collected  by 
George  III,  during  his  long  reign.  A 
copy  of  every  book,  pamphlet,  newspaper, 
piece  of  music,  etc.,  published  anywhere 
in  British  territory,  must  be  conveyed  free 
of  charge  to  the  British  Museum.  The 
museum  contains  eight  principal  depart¬ 
ments,  namely,  the  department  of  printed 
books,  maps,  charts,  .  plans,  etc. ;  the 
department  of  manuscripts ;  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  history ;  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  oriental  antiquities ;  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities ; 
the  department  of  coins  and  medals ;  the 
department  of  British  and  medieval 
antiquities  and  ethnography  ;  and  the  de¬ 
partment  of  prints  and  drawings. 

British  North  America,  *  nnda“® 

which  are  included  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  colony  of  Newfoundland, 
comprising  all  the  mainland  north  of  the 


British  South  Africa 


Broadside 


United  States  (except  Alaska)  and  a 
great  many  islands. 

British  South  Africa.  ®ee  J7**!? 

of  8  o  ut  h 

Africa. 

"Rrit+nmr  or  Bretagne  (bret-an'y’), 
i  11  ny ,  an  ancient  duchy  an(j  prov¬ 
ince  of  France,  corresponding  nearly  to 
the  modern  departments  of  Finisterre, 
Cotes  du  Nord,  Morbihan,  Ille  et  Yilaine, 
Loire  Inf6rieure.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  the  Britonk  who 
were  expelled  from  England  and  took 
refuge  here  in  the  fifth  century.  Along 
the  coast  and  towards  its  seaward  ex¬ 
tremity  the  country  is  remarkably  rugged, 
but  elsewhere  there  are  many  beautiful 
and  fertile  tracts.  Fisheries  employ  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  people  still  re¬ 
tain  their  ancient  language,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  Welsh,  and  is  exclusively 
used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  western  part 
of  the  province. 

Brittle  ( brit'l ),  Stars  (Ophiuroidea) , 
a  class  of  Echinodermata  not 
far  removed  from  the  starfishes,  but  with 
a  more  centralized  body,  longer  and  more 
sharply  defined  arms  and  greater  activ¬ 
ity.  The  name  refers  to  the  extreme  ease 
with  which  the  arms  break.  Another 
common  name  is  sand  stars,  referring  to 
their  occasional  occurrence  on  the 
shore. 

BlittOU  (brit,°n)»  John,  an  English 
writer  on  architectural  antiq¬ 
uities,  born  in  1771 ;  died  in  1857.  In 
1S01  appeared  the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire, 
in  two  volumes,  hy  J.  Britton  and  E.  W. 
Brayley.  These  collaborators,  with 
others,  subsequently  completed  a  similar 
work  for  all  the  other  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  (London,  1801-16,  eighteen  vols. ; 
1825,  twenty-six  vols.;  etc.).  In  1805 
Britton  published  his  Architectural  An¬ 
tiquities  of  England  in  five  4to  vol¬ 
umes,  which  was  followed  by  his  Cathe¬ 
dral  Antiquities,  in  fourteen  volumes, 
1814-35,  and  Dictionary  of  the  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Archaeology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  1832-38.  A  large  number  of  works 
of  a  similar  character  bear  his  name  as 
joint  or  sole  author  or  editor. 

Britzka,  Britzska 

carriage,  the  head  of  which  is  always  a 
movable  calash,  and  having  a  place  in 
front  for  the  driver  and  a  seat  behind  for 
servants. 

Brive-la-Gaillarde  <*£ • ^ **•- 

of  Southwestern  France,  dep.  Corrfcze,  on 
the  Corr£ze,  surrounded  by  fine  boulevards 
planted  with  elms.  Manufactures :  wool¬ 
ens,  cottons,  candles,  brandy,  etc.  Pop. 
14,954. 


"Rviypti  (brik'sen),  an  old  town  of 
JJIIACll  Austria?  in  Tyrol>  1Q4  m 

from  Vienna  by  rail,  with  a  cathedral. 
Pop.  5767. 

TOviYliam  (briks'am),  a  seaport  and 
isnxnain  sea-bathing  resort,  Eng¬ 
land,  Devonshire,  on  the  south  of  Torbay. 
Brixham  was  the  place  where  William 
III  landed,  Nov.  4,  1688.  Pop.  7954. 
Briza  (bri'za),  a  genus  of  grasses, 
commonly  called  quaking  grass, 
maiden’s  hair,  or  lady’s  tresses.  There 
are  about  thirty  species,  chiefly  found  in 
South  America.  Some  of  these  species 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  gardens  as 
ornamental  plants. 

"RrnapTi  or  Baroach  (broch,  ba- 
HiudUi,  roch'),  a  town  in  Guzerat 
(Gujerat),  Hindustan,  on  the  Nerbudda, 
one  of  the  oldest  seaports  of  Western 
India,  with  a  considerable  coasting  trade. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  the 
British  in  1772,  and,  with  the  district, 
ceded  to  them  by  treaty  with  Scindiah 
in  1803.  Pop.  42,300. 

'Rvnflr'h  (broch;  French  troche,  a 
spit),  a  term  sometimes 
applied  to  a  spire  that  springs  directly 
from  a  tower,  there  being  no  intermediate 
parapet. 

"Rrnad  Arrow  a  government  mark 
-oiodu  iiiiuw,  placed  on  British 

stores  of  every  description  (as  well  as  on 
some  other  things),  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  them  as  public  or 
crown  property,  and  to  ob¬ 
literate  or  deface  which  is 
felony.  Persons  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  goods  marked  with 
the  broad  arrow  forfeit  the 
goods  and  are  subject  to  a 
penalty.  The  origin  of  the  mark  is  not 
clearly  known. 

Broadcast  (bra.d'cast),  a  mode  of 

sowing  grain  by  which  the 
seed  is  cast  or  dispersed  upon  the  ground 
with  the  hand  or  with  a  machine  devised 
for  sowing  in  this  manner ;  opposed  to 
planting  in  drills  or  rows. 

Broad  Church,  *  “a“e  sfven  origi- 

9  nally  to  a  party  in 
the  Church  of  England,  assuming  to  be 
midway  between  the  Low  Church  or 
Evangelical  section  and  the  High  Church 
or  Ritualistic ;  now  widely  applied  to 
the  more  tolerant  and  liberal  section  of 
any  denomination. 

Broad  Piece,  a.  name„  sometimes 

9  given  to  English  gold 
pieces  broader  than  a  guinea,  particularly 
Caroluses  and  Jacobuses. 

Broadside  (brad'sid),  in  a  naval 
engagement,  the  whole  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  artillery  on  one  side  of  a 
ship  of  war.  The  term  is  also  applied 


is  well  as  on 

A 

Broad  Arrow. 


Broadstairs 


Broglie 


to  any  large  page  printed  on  one  side  of 
a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  strictly,  not  divided 
into  columns. 

■Rvnarl'<ataiv<4  an  English  watering- 

jjioaa  siairs,  place>  east  coast  of 

Kent,  2  miles  n.  of  Ramsgate.  Pop. 
(with  St.  Peter’s),  8929. 

a  sword  with  a  broad 

isroaa  swora,  blade>  designed  chiefly 

for  cutting,  formerly  used  by  some  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  and  Highland  infantry 
in  the  British  service.  The  claymore 
or  broadsword  was  the  national  weapon 
of  the  Highlanders. 

'Rrnrarlp  (bro-kad'),  a  stuff  of  silk,  en- 
Diuttiuc  riched  with  raised  flowers, 

foliage,  or  other  ornaments.  The  term 
is  restricted  to  silks  figured  in  the  loom, 
distinguished  from  those  which  are  em¬ 
broidered  after  being  woven.  Brocade  is 
in  silk  what  damask  is  in  linen  or  wool. 
"Rrnrpnli  (brok'o-li),  a  late  variety  of 
the  cauliflower,  hardier  and 
with  more  color  in  the  flower  and  leaves. 
Brocks  (broks),  the  local  name  of  the 
ancient  circular  castles  of 
Scotland  known  also  as  duns  and  to 
antiquaries  as  ‘  Pictish  towers.’  They 
are  numerous  in  northern  Scotland  and 
are  supposed  to  date  from  about  the  sixth 
to  the  tenth  centuries.  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  places  of  refuge  for  the  rural 
population  when  attacked  by  marauders, 
and  have  thick  stone  walls  and  other 
means  of  defense. 

"RvnpVpn  (brok'en),  the  highest  sum- 
mit  of  the  Rarz  Mountains 
(3742  feet),  in  Prussian  Saxony,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  atmospheric  conditions 
which  produce  the  appearance  of  gigantic 
spectral  figures  in  the  clouds,  being 
shadows  of  the  spectators  projected  by 
the  morning  or  evening  sun. 

TlrnehlifliK  (brok'hous),  Friedrich 
JSrOCKiiaUS  Abnold>  founder  of  the 

eminent  German  publishing  house  still 
carried  on  by  his  grandsons,  was  born 
in  1772 ;  died  in  1823.  In  1811  he  settled 
at  Altenberg,  where  the  first  edition  of 
the  Conversations-Lexikon  was  com¬ 
pleted,  1810-11.  The  business  rapidly 
extended,  and  he  removed  to  Leipzig  in 
1817.  There  are  now  chief  branches  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  among  the 
literary  undertakings  of  the  house  have 
been  several  important  critical  periodicals 
and  some  large  historical  and  bibliograph¬ 
ical  works.  The  Conversations-Lexikon 
distinctively  associated  with  the  name  of 
Brockhaus  has  now  reached  a  thirteenth 
edition. — Hermann  Brockhaus,  son  of 
F.  A.  Brockhaus,  orientalist,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  in  1806 ;  died  in  1877.  From 
1848  till  his  death  he  was  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  Leipzig,  and  published  many 


works  on  oriental  literature.  He  edited 
the  great  Allgemeine  Encyklopadie  of 
Ersch  und  Gruber,  published  now  by  his 
father’s  firm. 

Brockton  (brok'ton),  a  city  of  Ply- 
■Diuuiuiuii  mouth  Cq>j  Massachusetts, 

formerly  North  Bridgewater,  20  miles  s. 
of  Boston.  It  has  very  large  shoe  factor¬ 
ies,  employing  15,000  hands,  also  large 
rubber  works  and  manufactures  of  sew¬ 
ing  machines,  agricultural  implements, 
etc.,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  State  normal 
school.  Pop.  56,878. 

Brorkvillp  (brok'vil),  a  town  of 
J510CKV1  ne  Canada>  prov.  of  0n_ 

tario,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  about  40  miles  below  Kingston. 
It  is  a  station  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  and  has  considerable  hardware 
and  other  manufactures,  as  steam  engines, 
chemicals,  agricultural  implements,  etc. 
Pop.  (1911)  9372. 

Brodie  (br5'dii),  Sir  Benjamin  Col- 
u  lins,  an  English  surgeon, 
born  in  1783 ;  died  in  1862.  He  was  the 
leading  surgeon  of  his  day,  and  attended 
George  IV,  and  was  sergeant-surgeon  to 
William  IV  and  to  Victoria.  He  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1834 ;  from  1858  to 
1861  was  president  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  was  connected  with  many  other 
scientific  and  learned  societies.  He  pub¬ 
lished  a  number  of  works  connected  with 
his  profession. — -His  eldest  son,  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Collins  Brodie,  a  celebrated 
chemist,  was  born  in  London  1817,  died 
1880.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  at  Oxford. 


BrodV  (bro'di),  a  town  in  Austrian 
**  J  Galicia,  near  the  Russian 
frontier,  58  miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Lemberg. 
It  has  17,360  inhabitants,  about  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  com¬ 
merce  with  Russia  and  Turkey  is  im¬ 
portant. 

Broglie  (brol-ye),  a  family  of  Italian 
o  origin,  distinguished  in  the 


annals  of  French  wars  and  diplomacy. — 
1.  Francois  Marie,  Due  de,  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  1671 ;  died  in  1745 ;  was 
highly  distinguished  in  the  field,  and  also 
in  diplomacy. — 2.  Victqr  Francois,  Due 
de,  eldest  son  of  preceding,  likewise  mar¬ 
shal  of  France,  born  in  1718 ;  died  in 
1804 ;  served  in  Italy,  Bohemia,  Bavaria, 
and  Flanders.  Was  minister  of  war  for 
a  short  time  in  1789,  and  took  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Champagne,  1792. — 3.  Claude 
Victor,  Prince  de,  born  in  1757;  guil¬ 
lotined  27th  June,  1794;  was  the  third 
son  of  Victor  Francois.  He  entered  at 
first  into  the  views  of  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  was  appointed  field-marshal  in 
the  army  of  the  Rhine,  but  upon  his 
refusal  to  acknowledge  the  decree  of  the 


Brogue 


Bromeliacese 


10th  of  August  suspending  the  royal 
authority  was  deprived  of  his  command, 
and  afterwards  summoned  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  and  led  to  the 
guillotine. — 4.  Achille  L£once  Victor 
Charles,  Due  de,  peer  of  France,  son  of 
Claude  Victor,  born  in  1785 ;  died  in 
1870.  In  1816  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  and  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  chambers  of  peers.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  the  Due  de  Broglie  and 
Guizot  were  the  chiefs  of  the  party  called 
Doctrinnaires.  He  was  minister  of 
public  instruction  for  a  short  time  in 
1830,  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  from 
October  1832,  to  April,  1834.  In  1849  he 
was  a  conservative  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly,  and  after  the  coup  d'etat 
he  continued  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  im¬ 
perial  regime.  His  latter  years  were  de¬ 
voted  to  philosophical  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  in  1S56  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  French  Academy. — 5.  Albert, 
Due  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  statesman 
and  author,  born  in  1821.  His  principal 
work,  The  Church  and  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  has  passed 
through  many  editions.  He  served  as 
ambassador  at  London,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  head  of  a  short-lived 
royalist  ministry  in  1877.  He  died  in 
1901. 

Brogue  (br°s;  Ir-  and  Gael*  6r°0)> 

&  a  coarse  and  light  kind  of 
shoe  made  of  raw  or  half-tanned  leather, 
of  one  entire  piece,  and  gathered  round 
the  foot  by  a  thong,  formerly  worn  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
The  term  is  also  used  of  the  mode  of 
pronunciation  of  English  words  peculiar 
to  the  Irish. 

Broke  (bruk),  Sir  Philip  Bowes 
Vere,  a  British  admiral,  born 
in  1776 ;  died  in  1841 ;  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  particularly  in  1813,  as  commander 
of  the  Shannon,  in  the  memorable  action 
which  that  vessel,  in  answer  to  a  regular 
challenge,  fought  with  the  United  States 
vessel  Chesapeake  off  the  American  coast, 
and  in  which  the  latter  was  captured. 

Broken  Wind,  a  disfase  in  torses, 

*  one  often  accompan¬ 
ied  with  an  enlargement  of  the  lungs  and 
heart,  which  disables  them  for  bearing 
fatigue.  In  this  disease  the  expiration 
of  the  air  from  the  lungs  occupies  double 
the  time  that  the  inspiration  of  it  does ; 
it  requires  also  two  efforts  rapidly  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  each  other,  attended  by  a 
.slight  spasmodic  action,  in  order  fully  to 
accomplish  it.  It  is  caused  by  rupture 
of  the  air-cells,  and  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  it. 

Broker  (brok'er),  an  agent  who  is 
employed  to  conclude  bargains 


or  transact  business  for  others  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  charge  or  compensation, 
which  is  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  or  value  of  the  transaction  com¬ 
pleted  by  him,  and  is  called  brokerage. 
In  large  mercantile  communities  the 
business  of  each  broker  is  usually 
limited  to  a  particular  class  of  transac¬ 
tions,  and  thus  there  are  brokers  with 
several  distinctive  names,  as  bill  brokers, 
who  buy  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  for 
others  ;  insurance  brokers,  who  negotiate 
between  underwriters  and  the  owners  of 
vessels  and  shippers  of  goods ;  ship 
brokers,  who  are  the  agents  of  owners  of 
vessels  in  chartering  them  to  merchants 
or  procuring  freights  for  them  from  one 
port  to  another ;  stock  brokers,  the  agents 
of  dealers  in  shares  of  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies,  government  securities,  and  other 
monetary  investments. 


BrnmhprP’  (brom'berg),  a  town  of 
AJiumucig  Prussia,  province  of 

Posen,  on  the  Brahe,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Vistula.  Among  its  industries 
are  machinery,  iron-founding,  tanning, 
paper,  tobacco,  chicory,  pottery,  distilling, 
and  brewing.  The  Bromberg  Canal  con¬ 
nects  the  Brahe  with  the  Netz,  and  thus 
establishes  communication  with  the 
Vistula,  the  Oder,  and  the  Elbe.  Pop. 
54,229. 

BrOllie  (brom) ,  Alexander,  a  minor 
English  poet  and  dramatist, 
born  in  1620 ;  died  in  1666.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  royalist  songs  and 
epigrams.  Published  The  Cunning  Lov¬ 
ers,  a  comedy ;  Fancy's  Festivals,  Songs, 
etc. ;  Translation  of  Horace. 

Brnmp  Bichard,  poet  and  dramatist, 
>  died  in  1652.  He  wrote  The 


Jovial  Crew,  The  Northern  Lass,  and 
many  other  plays,  ten  of  which  were 
edited  and  published  by  Alexander  Brome 
soon  after  his  death.  He  was  originally 
a  servant  of  Ben  Jonson’s,  on  whose 
style  he  endeavored  to  mold  his  own. 

Brome-grass,  the  nam?  siven  t0 

°  ?  grasses  of  the  genus 

Bromus.  Nearly  200  species  have  been 
described,  occurring  both  in  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  They  are  known  by 
having  their  spikelets  many-flowered,  two 
awnless  glumes  to  each  floret,  two  palem 
or  valves,  the  lowermost  of  which  has  a 
rough,  straight,  rigid  awn  proceeding 
from  below  the  tip  of  the  valve.  They 
are  not  held  in  much  estimation  by  the 
farmer,  but  an  Australian  species,  B. 
Schraderi,  is  strongly  recommended  as  a 
forage  plant. 


Bromeliaceae  (bro-me-li-a'se-e),  the 

pineapple  family,  a 
natural  order  of  endogenous  plants, 
taking  its  name  from  the  genus  Bromelia 


Bromine 


Brongniart 


(so  called  after  a  Swedish  botanist, 
Olaus  Bromel )  to  which  the  pineapple 
was  once  incorrectly  referred,  and  con¬ 
sisting  of  herbaceous  plants  remarkable 
for  the  hardness  and  dryness  of  their 
gray  foliage.  They  abound  in  tropical 
America,  commonly  growing  epiphytically 
on  the  branches  of  trees.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  pineapple  ( Ananassa 
satlva) ,  the  Bromeliacece  are  of  little 
value,  but  some  species  are  cultivated  in 
hothouses  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  can  exist  in  dry  hot  air  without 
contact  with  the  earth,  and  in  hot¬ 
houses  are  often  kept  hung  in  moist 
moss. 


‘Rrnminp  (bro'mln,  bro'min  ;  Gr: 

bromos ,  a  fetid  odor),  a 
non-metallic  element  discovered  in  1826 ; 
symbol  Br,  atomic  weight  80.  In  its 
general  chemical  properties  it  much 
resembles  chlorine  and  iodine,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  associated  with  them.  It  exists, 
but  in  very  minute  quantities,  in  sea¬ 
water,  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants, 
in  animals,  and  in  some  salt  springs.  It 
is  usually  extracted  from  bittern  by  the 
agency  of  chlorine.  At  common  tem¬ 
peratures  it  is  a  very  dark  reddish  liq¬ 
uid,  has  a  powerful  and  suffocating  odor, 
is  fuming,  volatile,  and  corrosive,  and 
emits  a  red  vapor.  It  has  bleaching 
powers  like  chlorine,  and  is  very  poi¬ 
sonous.  Its  density  is  about  four  and  a 
half  times  that  of  water.  It  combines 
with  hydrogen  to  form  hydrobromic  acid 
gas ,  which  is  colorless,  acrid,  and  irri¬ 
tating,  and  soluble  in  water.  Wiith  oxy¬ 
gen  and  hydrogen  it  forms  bromic  acid. 
— Bromide  of  potassium  (KBr)  has  sed¬ 
ative  properties,  and  is  used  in  medicine 
(insomnia,  irritability,  etc.)  ;  bromide  of 
silver  is  used  in  photography. 

■Rrnmlpv  (brom'li),  a  town  of  Eng- 
UlUlliiey  land,  County  Kent,  8  miles 
s.  s.  e.  of  London,  with  a  hospital  for 
forty  widows  of  clergymen,  and  a  palace 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester.  A  mineral  spring,  St.  Blaize’s 
Well,  has  had  repute  since  before  the  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Pop.  (1911)  33,649. 
"RrftTTKPTOVP  (broms'grov) ,  a  town 

.Drombgiuve  of  Englaud>  in  the 

county  of  Worcester,  13  miles  s.  w.  of 
Birmingham,  on  the  left  bank  of  tne 
Salwarp.  Nailmaking  is  the  chief  in¬ 
dustry  ;  there  are  also  chemical  works, 
a  cloth-button  manufactory,  etc.  Pop. 
(1911)  8928. 

"Rrnnplll  (bron'ki),  the  two  branches 
,UA  u  into  which  the  trachea  or 

windpipe  divides  in  the  chest,  one  going 
to  the  right  lung,  the  other  to  the  left, 
and  ramifying  into  innumerable  smaller 
tubes — the  bronchial  tubes. 

13—2 


*Rrmi  Politic  (bron-ki'tis),  an  inflam- 
mation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  or  the 
air-passages  leading  from  the  trachea  to 
the  lungs.  (See  Bronchi.)  It  is  of 


Bronchi  and  their  Ramifications. 

common  occurrence,  and  may  be  either 
acute  or  chronic.  Its  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  feverish  cold,  such  as  head¬ 
ache,  lassitude,  and  an  occasional  cough, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  more  frequent 
cough  occurring  in  paroxysms,  expectora¬ 
tion  of  yellowish  mucus,  and  feeling  of 
great  oppression  on  the  chest.  Slight  at¬ 
tacks  of  acute  bronchitis  are  frequent  and 
not  very  dangerous.  Acute  bronchitis  is 
often  a  formidable  malady,  and  requires 
prompt  treatment.  Confirmed  chronic 
bronchitis  requires  considerable  medical 
treatment.  Its  main  symptoms  are 
cough,  shortness  of  breath  and  expecto¬ 
ration.  It  is  particularly  apt  to  attack  a 
person  in  winter ;  and  in  the  end  may 
cause  death  through  the  lungs  becoming 
incapacitated  for  their  work  and  through 
accompanying  complications. 

Bronchocele  ^^k0’s61^  See 

"Rfon  0*111  n  (bron-nyiir),  Alexandre, 
UlUllgnicii  i  a  French  geologist  and 

mineralogist,  born  in  1770 ;  died  in  1847. 
He  was  appointed  in  1800  director  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres.  In  1807 
appeared  his  Traite  Blementaire  de 
Mineralogie ;  and  with  Cuvier  he  wrote 
Description  Geologique  des  Environs  de 
Paris.  He  also  wrote  other  works  on 
mineralogy  and  geology,  and  in  1844  ap¬ 
peared  his  Traite  des  Arts  Ceramiques. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1822  succeeded  Haiiy 
as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. — His  son,  Adolphe 
Theodore  Brongniart,  born  in  1801 ; 


Bronte 


Bronze 


died  in  1876 ;  became  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  in  1833 ; 
and  was  the  author  of  several  botanical 
works  held  in  high  esteem. 

Tirnn+p  (bron'ta),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
JDlUliie  22  miles  N.  N.  w.  of  Catania, 
in  a  picturesque  situation  at  the  w.  base 
of  Mount  Etna.  Lord  Nelson  was 
created  Duke  of  Bronte  by  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  government  in  1799.  Pop.  20,366. 
■Rvrmfp  (bron'te),  Charlotte  (after- 
jjiuiiLC  wards  Mrs  Nicholls),  an 

English  novelist,  born  at  Thornton,  in 
Yorkshire,  21st  April,  1816 ;  died  at 
Haworth,  31st  March,  1855.  She  was 
the  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Bronte,  rector  of  Thornton,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  Haworth,  a  moorland  village 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about 
4  miles  from  Keighley.  In  1842  Char¬ 
lotte  went  with  her  sister  Emily  to 
Brussels,  with  the  view  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  French  and  German 
languages,  and  she  subsequently  taught 
for  a  year  in  the  school  she  had  attended 
there.  In  1844  arrangements  were  en¬ 
tered  into  by  her  and  her  sisters  Anne 
and  Emily  to  open  a  school  at  Haworth, 
but  from  the  want  of  success  in  obtain¬ 
ing  pupils  no  progress  was  ever  made 
with  their  scheme.  They  resolved  now  to 
turn  their  attention  to  literary  composi¬ 
tion  ;  and  in  1846  a  volume  of  poems  by 
the  three  sisters  was  published,  under 
the  names  of  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton 
Bell.  It  was  issued  at  their  own  risk, 
and  attracted  little  attention,  so  they 
quitted  poetry  for  prose  fiction,  and  pro¬ 
duced  each  a  novel.  Charlotte  (Currer 
Bell)  entitled  her  production  The  Pro¬ 
fessor,  but  it  was  everywhere  refused  by 
the  publishing  trade,  and  was  not  given 
to  the  world  till  after  her  death.  Emily 
(Ellis  Bell)  with  her  tale  of  Wuthering 
Heights,  and  Anne  {Acton  Bell )  with 
Agnes  Grey,  were  more  successful. 
Charlotte’s  failure,  however,  did  not  dis¬ 
courage  her,  and  she  composed  the  novel 
of  Jane  Eyre,  which  was  published  in 
October,  1847.  Its  success  was  imme¬ 
diate  and  decided,  giving  her  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation.  Her  second  published 
novel,  Shirley,  appeared  in  1849.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  she  had  lost  her  two  sisters, 
Emily  dying  on  19th  Dec.,  1848,  and 
Anne  on  28th  May,  1849  (after  publish¬ 
ing  a  second  novel,  the  Tenant  of  Wild- 
fell  Hall).  In  the  autumn  of  1852  ap¬ 
peared  Charlotte’s  third  novel,  Villette. 
Shortly  after,  she  married  her  father’s 
curate,  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bell  Nicholls, 
but  in  nine  months  died  of  consumption. 
Her  originally  rejected  tale  of  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  published  after  her  death,  in 
1857,  and  the  same  year  a  biography  of 


Gaskell. 

"RrnntnPTaT)Tl  (bron'to-graf),  an  ap- 
uronxograpn  paratus  devised  by 

Marvin  for  recording  any  wave  of  sound, 


Marvin’s  Brontograph. 
a  6,  large  metallic  box  to  which  the  frame  c  d , 
the  rapidly  revolving  cylinder  e,  the  aneroid  box 
/,  the  post  g,  the  pivots  h  and  i ,  are  firmly  at¬ 
tached.  The  levers  k  l  and  Ip  cause  the  pen  at 
p  to  make  a  magnified  record  of  the  motions  of 
the  pivot  k  attached  to  the  upper  movable  sur¬ 
face  of  the  aneroid  box.  The  air  within  the  box 
is  first  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  outside 
air  by  opening  and  closing  the  stopcock  s  just 
before  an  observation  is  to  be  made.  A  slow 
wave  of  compression  and  expansion  causes  the 
external  air  to  contract  and  expand  ;  the  aneroid 
pivot  k ,  and  eventually  the  pen,  follow  these 
changes  sluggishly  but  still  approximately. 
Rapid  or  high-pitch  sound-waves  cannot  be  re¬ 
corded  by  this  brontograph. 

such  as  thunder,  or  the  report  of  a  gun 
or  cannon. 

Brontosaurus  (bron-to-sq'r  us),  a 

gigantic  rept  1 1 1  a  n 
animal,  of  the  order  Dinosauria,  found 
fossil  in  secondary  strata  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  having  a  long  neck  and  tail, 
a  very  small  head,  and  strong  limbs. 
"Rrrm7P  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin, 
J  to  which  other  metallic  sub¬ 
stances  are  sometimes  added,  especially 


Vessels  of  the  Bronze  Period. 

zinc.  It  is  a  fine-grained  metal,  taking 
a  smooth  and  polished  surface,  harder 


Bronze  Age 


Brook  Farm 


and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  not  so 
malleable.  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
weapons  and  implements  were  made  of 
this  alloy  before  iron  came  into  use,  and 
hence  the  bronze  age  is  regarded  as  one 
coming  between  the  stone  age  and  the 
iron  age  of  prehistoric  archaeology. 
(See  Archaeology.)  Both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  it  has  been  much  used  in 
making  casts  of  all  kinds,  medals,  bas- 
reliefs,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art ; 
and  varieties  of  it  are  also  used  for 
bells,  gongs,  reflectors  of  telescopes,  can¬ 
non,  etc.  Its  color  is  reddish,  brownish, 
or  olive-green,  and  is  darkened  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  atmosphere.  Ancient 
bronze  generally  contains  from  4  to  15 
per  cent,  of  tin.  The  alloy  of  the  present 
British  bronze  coinage  consists  of  94 
parts  of  copper,  4  of  tin,  and  1  of  zinc. 
An  alloy  of  about  85  parts  copper,  11 
zinc,  and  4  tin  is  used  for  statues.  Bell- 
metal  consists  of  78  of  copper  and  22  of 
tin.  An  alloy  called  phosphor  bronze , 
consisting  of  about  90  per  cent,  of  copper, 
9  of  tin,  and  from  0.5  to  0.75  of  phos¬ 
phorus  has  been  found  to  have  peculiar 
advantages  for  certain  purposes.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  phosphorus  increases  the  homo¬ 
geneousness  of  the  compound,  and  by 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  constituents 
the  hardness,  tenacity,  and  elasticity  of 
the  alloy  may  be  modified  at  pleasure. — 
Aluminium  bronze  is  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  aluminium,  the  metals  being  com¬ 
bined  in  different  proportions  according 
to  the  kind  of  bronze  wanted.  One 
variety  is  of  a  yellow  or  golden  color, 
and  is  made  into  watch-chains  and  orna¬ 
mental  articles. — Manganese  bronze  is  a 
bronze  containing  manganese  and  iron, 
and  is  said  to  possess  remarkable  prop¬ 
erties  in  regard  to  strength,  hardness, 
toughness,  etc. — Bronzing  is  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  covering  articles  with  a  wash  or 
coating  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
bronze.  Two  kinds  are  common,  the 
yellow  and  the  red.  The  yellow  is  made 
of  fine  copper  dust,  the  red  of  copper 
dust  with  a  little  pulverized  red  ocher. 
The  fine  green  tint  which  bronze  acquires 
by  oxidization,  called  patina  antiqua,  is 
imitated  by  an  application  of  sal  am¬ 
moniac  and  salt  or  sorrel  dissolved  in 
vinegar.  Recently  bronze  has  been  de¬ 
posited  on  small  statues  and  other 
articles  with  good  effect  by  means  of  the 
electrolytic  process. 


Bronze  Age.  See  Bronze. 
Bronze-wing,  a  n.ame  „fo.r  certain 

species  of  Australian 
pigeons,  chiefly  of  the  genus  Phaps,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  bronze  color  of  their 
plumage.  The  common  bronze-winged 


ground-dove  (P.  chalcoptera)  abounds  in 
all  the  Australian  colonies,  and  is  a 
plump  bird,  often  weighing  a  pound, 
much  esteemed  for  table. 

Bronzing.  See  Bronze. 

BrOOCh.  (broch),  a  kind  of  ornament 
worn  on  the  dress,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  a  pin  stuck  through  the 
fabric.  They  are  usually  of  gold  or 
silver,  often  worked  in  highly  artistic 
patterns  and  set  with  precious  stones. 
Brooches  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
were  formerly  worn  by  men  as  well  as 
women,  especially  among  the  Celtic  races. 
Among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  there 
are  preserved  in  several  families  ancient 
brooches  of  rich  workmanship  and  highly 
ornamented.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  a  sort  of  amulet  or  talis¬ 
man. 

"Rrnnlrf*  (brqk),  Henry,  dramatist  and 
novelist,  the  son  of  an  Irish 
clergyman,  was  born  in  1703 ;  died 
in  1783.  He  was  educated  at  Dublin 
University,  and  numbered  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Garrick  among  his  friends.  In  1745 
he  was  made  barrack-master  at  Mul¬ 
lingar,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
literary  work.  He  wrote  many  plays  and 
novels,  his' chief  novel  being  The  Fool  of 
Quality. 

"RrnnVp  ^ir  James,  celebrated  as  the 
’  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  was  born 
in  Bengal  in  1803,  and  died  in  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1868.  In  1838,  having  gone  to 
Borneo,  he  assisted  the  Sultan  of  Brunei 
(the  nominal  ruler  of  the  island)  in 
suppressing  a  revolt.  For  his  services  he 
was  made  Rajah  and  Governor  of 
Sarawak,  a  district  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
the  island,  and  being  established  in  the 
government  he  endeavored  to  induce  the 
Dyak  natives  to  abandon  their  irregular 
and  piratical  mode  of  life  and  to  turn 
themselves  to  agriculture  and  commerce ; 
and  his  efforts  to  introduce  civilization 
were  crowned  with  wonderful  success. 
He  was  made  a  K.C.B.  in  1847. 

Brooke  (brAk)’  John  R.,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier,  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  1839.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  rose 
in  rank  by  1864  to  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  1897  he  was  made  major- 
general  in  the  regular  army  and  took  part 
in  the  Porto  Rico  campaign  of  1898,  being 
afterwards  made  governor-general  of  that 
island  and  in  Dec.,  1898,  governor-general 
of  Cuba.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  in  1902. 

Brook  Farm,  a  S05ial  community, 

9  formed  on  Fourier  s 
principles  of  communism,  8  miles  s.  w.  of 
Boston,  organized  in  1840  by  George 


Brookfield 


Broom-corn 


Ripley,  as  an  outcome  of  the  Transcen¬ 
dental  movement  of  that  time.  It  was 
notable  for  the  distinguished  persons  who 
composed  it,  including  Emerson,  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Alcott,  Hedge,  Dana,  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  other  prominent  Bostonians. 
Business  ability  was  lacking  and  the  en¬ 
terprise  was  abandoned  in  1847.  The 
romantic  aspects  of  life  in  this  community 
form  the  basis  of  Hawthorne’s  Blithedale 
Romance 


Brookfield  *  dt?  ot 

Linn  Co.,  Missouri,  on 
Yellow  Creek,  104  miles  w.  of  Hamilton. 
Coal  is  mined  in  the  vicinity,  and  it  has 
ironworks,  railroad  machine  shops,  and 
an  active  shipping  trade  in  grain  and 
live  stock.  Pop.  5749. 

Brookhaven,  |  ^nship  (town)  of 

9  Suffolk  Co.,  Long  Is¬ 
land  N.  Y.,  58  miles  e.  of  Brooklyn ;  a 
congregation  of  villages,  chief  among 
them  Patchogue.  Pop.  16,737. 

Brooklime  0>n»k'Hm;  Veronica  Bec- 
cabunga),  a  European 
plant,  with  blue  flowers,  common  in 
ditches  and  wet  places  in  Britain,  a 
species  of  speedwell.  It  is  sometimes 
used  in  salads. 


Brookline  (kruk'im)  a  town  of 

Norfolk  Co.,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Boston, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  an  electric 
railway.  It  forms  part  of  what  is  often 
designated  Greater  Boston.  Here  are 
many  elegant  suburban  residences,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  its  chief 
industry  being  the  manufacture  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  Pop.  27,792. 
Brooklyn  (brflk'lin),  a  former  city, 
J  which  on  Jan.  1,  1898,  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  New  York  city.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island, 
separated  from  Manhattan  by  East 
River,  a  strait  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad,  crossed  by  steam-ferries  and 
by  four  bridges  and  with  railway  tunnels 
beneath  its  bed.  It  has  broad,  straight 
streets,  many  of  them  planted  with  rows 
of  trees,  a  river-front  of  nearly  9  miles, 
and  covers  an  area  of  16,000  acres.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the  ‘  city  of 
churches,’  having  about  300  of  all  denomi¬ 
nations.  Among  the  public  buildings  are 
the  city  hall,  of  white  marble,  the  jail, 
the  county  courthouse,  the  academy  of 
music,  etc.  The  literary  and  charitable 
institutions  are  very  numerous.  The 
Atlantic  Dock  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  States,  covering  40  acres.  The 
United  States  navy  yard,  on  Wallabout 
Bay,  occupies  45  acres.  Brooklyn  is  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers.  It  has  a  large  trade  and 
numerous  manufactures.  Pop.  (1900) 


1,166,582;  (1910)  1,678,776.  See  New 
York. 

■RrnnV<i  (brpks),  Charles  Shirley,  an 
■°IUU  English  novelist  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  in  1815 ;  died  in  1874.  He 
wrote  many  plays  and  novels. 

"Rrnnlrs  Phillips,  bishop,  was  born 
9  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
1835,  and  became  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  clergymen  of  the  American  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church.  In  England 
he  received  honorary  degrees  from  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  held  rector¬ 
ships  in  Philadelphia  from  1859  to  1869, 
and  in  the  latter  year  accepted  a  pas¬ 
torate  in  Boston,  where  in  1891  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  Diocese. 
He  died  Jan.  23,  1893. 

"RrnnVc  William  Keith,  naturalist, 
uu  •’  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1848.  In  1876  he  became  an  associate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  in  1878 
director  of  its  marine  laboratory.  His 
works  include  Handbook  of  Marine 
Zoology ,  Heredity,  The  Oyster  in  Mary¬ 
land ,  etc. 


BrOORl  a  P°Pu^ar  name  which  in- 
9  eludes  several  allied  genera  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae 
and  of  the  suborder  Papilionacese,  plants 
distinguished  by  a  leguminous  fruit  and 
papilionaceous  flowers.  The  common 
broom  of  Europe  ( Oytisus  scoparius)  is 
a  bushy  shrub  with  straight  angular 
branches,  of  a  dark-green  color,  decidu¬ 
ous  leaves,  and  flowers  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow.  Its  twigs  are  often  made  into 
brooms,  and  are  used  as  thatch  for  houses 
and  corn-stacks.  They  have  also  been 
used  for  tanning.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  decoction  of  it 
is  diuretic,  in  strong  doses  emetic. — 
White  broom  or  Portugal  broom  ( O . 
albus)  has  beautiful  white  flowers. — 
Spanish  broom  or  spart  ( Spartium 
junceum )  is  an  ornamental  flowering 
shrub  growing  in  Africa,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  s.  of  France,  and  often  cultivated 
in  English  gardens.  It  has  upright, 
round  branches,  that  flower  at  the  top, 
and  spear-shaped  leaves.  Its  fiber  is 
made  into  various  textile  fabrics,  and  is 
also  used  in  paper-making. — Dyer's 
broom  ( Genista  tinctorial  yields  a  yel¬ 
low  color  used  in  dyeing. — Butcher's 
broom  is  Ruscus  aculeatus,  an  evergreen 
shrub  of  the  order  Liliaceee,  and  there¬ 
fore  entirely  different  from  the  brooms 
proper. 

Broom-corn,  Broom-grass  ^h°urm 

vulgare,  millet  or  Guinea  corn),  a  plant 
of  the  order  of  grasses,  with  a  jointed 
stem,  rising  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
extensively  cultivated  in  n.  America, 


Brother  Jonathan 


Brougham 


where  the  branched  panicles  are  made 
into  carpet-brooms  and  clothes-brushes. 
The  seed  is  used  for  feeding  poultry, 
cattle,  etc. 

Brother  Jonathan,  |$f^0tetrh” 

people  of  the  United  States,  as  ‘  John 
Bull  ’  is  to  the  people  of  England.  It 
has  the  following  origin :  Washington,  on 
assuming  command  of  the  New  England 
revolutionary  forces,  was  in  great  straits 
for  arms  and  war  material.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Connecticut,  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
was  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  and 
an  esteemed  friend  of  Washington.  In 
the  emergency  Washington  said  ‘  we  must 
consult  Brother  Jonathan.’  This  expres¬ 
sion  was  repeated  on  other,  serious  occa¬ 
sions,  and  became  a  convenient  name  for 
the  whole  people. 

‘Rrrk+'hpvQ  (bruth'ers),  a  term  applied 
jjiuli  to  the  members  of  monastic 

and  military  orders  as  being  united  in 
one  family.  Lay  brothers  were  an 
inferior  class  of  monks  employed  in 
monasteries  as  servants.  Though  not  in 
holy  orders,  they  were  bound  by  monas¬ 
tic  rules. 


■Rvrk+liAvc  Richard,  an  English  fa- 
.DIUIIICI&,  natjc  and  Self-styled  prophet, 

born  about  1760 ;  died  in  1824.  He 
served  as  lieutenant  in  the  army,  which 
he  quitted  in  1789,  refusing  from  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  to  take  the  oath  neces¬ 
sary  to  entitle  him  to  his  half-pay.  He 
announced  himself  in  1793  as  the  apostle 
of  a  new  religion,  dating  his  call  from 
1790.  He  styled  himself  the  ‘  Nephew 
of  the  Almighty,  and  Prince  of  the 
Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan.’  He  published  in  1794 
A  Revealed  Knowledge  of  the  Prophecies 
and  Times,  in  two  books.  He  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Newgate  for  prophesying  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  subsequently  to 
Bedlam  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  but  was 


released  in  1806. 

Ti-rrm  crli  a  m  (brom  or  bro'em),  a 
±5rougnam  close  four_wheeled  car_ 

riage,  with  a  single  inside  seat  for  two 
persons,  glazed  in  front  and  with  a 
raised  driver’s  seat,  named  after  and 
apparently  invented  by  Lord  Brougham. 

crli am  (brom  or  bro'em),  Henry, 
-Drougnam  Baron  brougham 


and  Vaux,  was  born  at  Edinburgh 
19th  September,  1778 ;  died  at  Cannes 
7th  May,  1868.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  studied  law  there,  and  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Advocates  in  1800.  Along  with  Jeffrey, 
Horner,  and  Sydney  Smith  he  bore  a 
chief  part  in  the  starting  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  in  1802,  to  which  he  con¬ 
tributed  a  great  number  of  articles. 


Finding  Edinburgh  too  circumscribed  a 
field  for  his  abilities,  he  removed  to 
London,  and  in  1808  was  called  to  the 
English  bar.  In  1810  he  entered  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  member  for  the  borough  of 
Camelford,  joined  the  Whig  party,  which 
was  in  opposition,  and  soon  after  ob¬ 
tained  the  passing  of  a  measure  making 


Lord  Brougham. 


the  slave  trade  a  felony.  From  1812 
until  1816  he  remained  without  a  seat, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Winchelsea. 
He  represented  this  borough  up  to  1830. 
On  his  return  to  parliament  he  at  once 
began  an  agitation  for  social,  political, 
and  especially  educational  reform.  In 
1825  he  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Glasgow  University,  and  also  introduced 
a  bill  into  parliament  for  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  London  University,  of  which 
he  may  be  considered  one  of  the  chief 
founders.  He  also  bore  an  active  part 
in  establishing  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  in  1827. 
Meantime  his  reputation  as  a  brilliant 
speaker  and  able  barrister  had  been 
gradually  increasing,  and  his  fearless  and 
successful  defense  of  Queen  Caroline  in 
1820  and  1821  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle 
of  popular  favor.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  of  1S30  he  was  returned  for  the 
large  and  important  county  of  York. 
In  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey  he  accepted 
the  post  of  lord-chancellor,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  (22d  Nov.,  1830) 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux.  In  this  post  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  law  reformer,  and  aided  greatly 
in  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  In  1834  the  Whig  ministry  was 
dismissed,  and  this  proved  the  end  of  his 
official  life,  as  he  was  never  afterwards  a 
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member  of  any  ministry,  though  for 
years  he  continued  an  active  member  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Brougham 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  literary 
work,  contributing  to  newspapers,  re¬ 
views,  and  encyclopedias,  besides  writ¬ 
ing  several  independent  works ;  and  he 
had  no  mean  reputation  in  mathematics 
and  physical  science.  His  works,  col¬ 
lected  by  himself,  and  published  in  eleven 
vols.  (1857-60),  include  biographical, 
political,  rhetorical  and  other  produc¬ 
tions,  to  which  he  added  an  autobiog¬ 
raphy  published  posthumously  under  the 
title :  Life  and  Times  of  Henry,  Lord 
Brougham. 

■Rvrm  crli  a  m  John,  actor  and  drama- 
UiUUglldlll,  tist;  born  at  Dublin  in 
1810 ;  died  at  New  York  in  1880.  He 
wrote  upwards  of  a  hundred  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  The  Game  of  Life,  Romance  and 
Reality ,  Love’s  Livery,  The  Duke’s  Motto, 
etc.,  and  contributed  largely  to  periodicals. 
He  was  well  known  as  an  actor  both  in 
England  and  in  America. 

Broughton  (hrou,tun),  John  Cam 
JDiuugiituu  Hobhouse,  Lord,  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  and  statesman ;  born  in  1786 ; 
died  in  1869.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hobhouse,  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Lord  Byron,  whom  he  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key  in  1809.  He  published  in  1812 
Journeys  into  Albanian  and  other  Prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  He  also 
accompanied  Byron  to  Italy  in  1816-17, 
and  wrote  Historical  Illustrations  of  the 
Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold.  In 
1816  he  published  Letters  on  the  Hundred 
Days,  or  Last  Reign  of  Napoleon.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1819  as  member 
for  Westminster.  In  1832  he  entered 
Lord  Melbourne’s  ministry  as  secretary 
of  war  and  became  a  privy-councilor.  In 
1833  he  was  made  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  in  1835  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  board  of  control.  He 
held  this  office  till  Sept.,  1841,  and  in 
Lord  Russell’s  administration,  1846-52. 
He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Broughton  in  1851. 

■Rrmicrli+rm  Rhoda,  novelist,  born  in 
isrougnion,  Wales  in  1840  Among 

her  works  are  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She, 
Second  Thoughts,  Dr.  Cupid,  etc. 

Broughty-Ferry  ^>ian*  c‘0°™ 

ty  Forfar,  N.  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Tay,  3  miles  E.  Dundee,  so  called  from 
a  ferry  across  the  Tay  to  Ferry-port-on- 
Craig,  in  Fifeshire.  Here  are  many 
mansions  belonging  to  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Dundee,  and  it  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  as  a  bathing-place.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  town  is  the  old  castle 


of  Broughty,  with  guns,  etc.,  for  the 
defense  of  the  Tay.  Pop.  10,484. 

Broussa  (bros'a).  See  Brusa. 

"Rvon  ccoiq  (bro-sa) ,  Franqois  Jo- 
JjI U Ubodlo  SEpn  yICX0R?  a  French 

physician,  born  in  1772 ;  died  in  1838.  He 
is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  what  was 
called  the  physiological  system  of  medi¬ 
cine.  According  to  his  theory,  irrita¬ 
bility  is  the  fundamental  property  of 
all  living  animal  tissues,  and  every 
malady  proceeds  from  an  undue  in¬ 
crease  or  diminution  of  that  property. 

'Rvnn  (bro-so-na),  Pierre  Ma- 

-Droussuiiei  BIE  Auguste>  a  French 

naturalist,  born  in  1761 ;  died  in  1807. 
He  lived  for  some  time  in  England,  and 
was  a  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He 
published  lchthyologia,  and  Memoirs  to¬ 
wards  the  History  of  the  Respiration  of 
Fishes.  He  was  professor  of  botany  at 
Montpellier,  and  a  member  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Sciences. 

Broussonetia  (bro-so-ne  '  ti-a),  a 

genus  of  trees,  nat. 
order  Moraceae,  or  mulberries,  the  paper- 
mulberry.  See  Mulberry. 

"Rranwer  (brou^ver),  or  Brauwer, 
Diuuwci  Adriaan,  a  Dutch  painter, 

born  in  1608 ;  died  in  1640.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Franz  Hals,  and  was  patronized 
by  Rubens ;  but  was  of  very  dissipated 
habits.  His  works  are  chiefly  tavern 
scenes  and  other  delineations  of  low  life, 
and  rank  among  the  best  of  their  kind. 
BrOWIl  (broun)>  a  color  which  may 
u  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of 
red  and  black,  or  of  red,  black,  and  yel¬ 
low.  There  are  various  brown  pigments, 
mostly  of  mineral  origin,  as  bistre,  um¬ 
ber,  cappagh  brown,  etc. 

BrOWll  Charles  Brockden,  one  of  the 
f  earliest  able  American  novel¬ 
ists,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1771 ; 
died  1810.  He  was  destined  for  the  law, 
but  the  term  intended  for  preparatory 
legal  study  was  principally  occupied 
with  literary  pursuits.  His  novel  Wie- 
land,  or  the  Transformation,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1798 ;  Ormond,  or  the  Secret 
Witness,  in  1799;  and  Arthur  Mervyn 
in  1800.  In  the  last-named  work  the 
ravages  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  the 
author  had  witnessed  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  are  painted  with  horrify¬ 
ing  detail.  He  was  originator  of  the 
Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review 
(1799-1800).  He  also  founded  in  1805 
the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Reg¬ 
ister,  which  he  edited  for  five  years. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Clara  Howard 
(1801)  and  Jane  Talbot  (1804). 
Brown  Ford  Madox>  an  English 

9  painter,  grandson  of  Dr.  John 
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Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the  author  of  the 
Brunonian  system  of  medicine  (born 
1821;  died  1893).  In  1844  and  1845  he 
contributed  (unsuccessfully)  cartoons  of 
the  Finding  of  the  Body  of  Harold,  Jus¬ 
tice ,  and  other  subjects  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  exhibition  for  the  frescoes  of  the 
houses  of  parliament.  Among  his  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are :  King  Lear ;  Chaucer  at 
the  Court  of  Edward  III ;  The  Last  of 
England ;  Work ;  Cordelia's  Portion;  the 
Manchester  townhall  frescoes,  etc.  He 
is  generally  rated  as  a  pre-Raphaelite, 
but  though  a  close  intimacy  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  brotherhood,  he  never 
actually  joined  them. — His  son,  Oliver 
Madox  Brown  (born  1855,  died  1874), 
from  early  boyhood  showed  remarkable 
capacity  both  in  painting  and  literature, 
especially  prose  fiction  and  poetry.  His 
Literary  Remains  were  published  in 
1876. 

BrOWIl  Ceorge,  a  Canadian  journalist 
9  and  politician,  born  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Scotland,  in  1818,  and  educated  at 
the  high  school  there.  He  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  with  his  father,  and 
assisted  in  the  management  of  a  news¬ 
paper  at  New  York ;  but  in  1843  removed 
to  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  founded 
a  newspaper,  The  Globe,  which  was  very 
successful.  In  1852  he  was  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the  first 
rank  as  a  debater  and  advocate  of  re¬ 
forms.  In  1858  he  was  called  to  the 


office  of  premier,  and  formed  an  adminis¬ 
tration,  which,  however,  owing  to  an 
adverse  vote  of  the  assembly,  lasted  only 
three  days.  In  1864  he  joined  the  coali¬ 
tion  government  as  leader  in  the  reform 
section,  was  called  to  the  senate  in  1873, 
and  the  year  after  went  to  Washington 
along  with  Sir  Edward  Thornton  to 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  He  died  on  May  9, 
1880,  of  a  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by  a 
discharged  employee.  Mr.  Brown,  though 


perhaps  wanting  in  some  of  the  qualities 
which  make  a  successful  parliamentary 
leader,  was  a  great  personal  force  in 
Canadian  politics,  and  contributed  pow¬ 
erfully  to  the  cause  of  reform. 

Brown  Sir  Ceorge,  a  distinguished 
9  British  general,  born  near 
Elgin  in  1790 ;  died  in  1865 ;  served  in 
the  Peninsular  war,  and  in  the  American 
campaign  of  1814.  He  became  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  in  1851 ;  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Crimean  war  at  Alma, 
Inkerman,  and  Sebastopol.  Was  made 
Iv.C.B.  in  1855. 


■RvAiirn  John,  a  Scottish  covenant- 
jjiU  llj  martyr,  born  about  1627; 
killed  in  1685.  He  is  said  to  have  fought 
against  the  government  at  Bothwell 
Bridge  in  1679,  and  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the 
persecuted  party.  He  was  shot  by  Clav- 
erhouse  and  a  party  of  his  dragoons  at 
Pripstfiplfl  or  Priesthill  in  the  upland 


parish  of  Muirkirk,  Ayrshire,  where  he 
cultivated  a  small  piece  of  ground  and 
acted  as  a  carrier. 


Brown  John,  a  Scottish  divine, 
■DiUW11’  minister  in  the  Burgher  dis¬ 
senting  body  at  Haddington,  born  in 
1722 ;  died  in  1787.  By  intense  applica¬ 
tion  to  study  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  French,  Italian,  German,  Arabic,  Per¬ 
sian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic  languages,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.  His 
most  important  works  are :  The  Self-in¬ 
terpreting  Bible ;  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible ;  General  History  of  the  Church; 
Harmony  of  Scripture  Prophecies,  etc. 
BrOWIl  J°HN»  a  Scottish  divine, 
■UAU  9  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
born  in  1784 ;  died  in  1858.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  pastor  of  the  Burgher  congregation 
at  Biggar  in  1806.  In  1821  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  1834  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  connection  with  the 
body  to  which  he  belonged,  afterwards 
merged  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  author  of  numerous 
works  chiefly  in  Biblical  criticism,  some 
of  which  were  very  popular. 

BrOWIl  J°HN>  author  of  the  Bru- 
JJAU  9  nonian  system  in  medicine, 


was  born  in  Berwickshire  in  1735 ;  died 
at  London  in  1788.  After  studying  med¬ 
icine  at  the  Edinburgh  University  he  took 
the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  after  practising  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  Edinburgh  he  published  his  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Medicine  (in  Latin).  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  majority  of  diseases 
were  proofs  of  weakness  and  not  of  ex¬ 
cessive  strength  or  excitement,  and  there¬ 
fore  contended  that  indiscriminate  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  system,  as  by  bleeding,  was 
erroneous,  and  that  supporting  treat- 
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ment  was  required.  His  system  gave 
rise  to  much  opposition,  but  his  opinions 
materially  influenced  the  practice  of  his 
professional  successors.  Having  fallen 
into  difficulties,  he  removed  to  London 
in  1786. 

Brown  J°HN»  physician  and  essayist, 
v  9  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
at  Biggar  in  1810 ;  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
1882.  He  graduated  M.D.  in  1S33  and 
began  practice  as  a  physician.  His  leisure 
hours  were  devoted  to  literature,  many 
of  his  contributions  appearing  in  the 
North  British  Review,  Good  Words ,  and 
other  periodicals.  His  collected  writings 
were  published  under  the  title  of  Horw 
Bubscivoe  (leisure  hours),  and  embrace 
papers  bearing  on  medicine,  art,  poetry, 
and  human  life  generally.  Several  of 
his  sketches  (such  as  Rab  and  his 
Friends,  Our  Dogs,  Pet  Marjory,  Jeems 
the  Doorkeeper)  on  which  his  fame 
chiefly  rests,  have  been  published  sepa¬ 
rately.  Humor,  tenderness,  and  pathos 
are  his  chief  characteristics. 

BrOWH  J°HN*  an  opponent  of  slavery, 
9  born  at  Torrington,  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1800.  He  early  conceived  a  hatred 
for  slavery,  and  having  removed  to  Osa- 
watomie,  Kansas,  in  1855,  he  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  against  the  proslavery  party 
in  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the 
territory  that  ensued.  In  the  summer  of 
1859  he  rented  a  farmhouse  about  six 
miles  from  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  organ¬ 
ized  a  plot  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  On  October  16,  with  the  aid  of 
about  twenty  friends,  he  surprised  and 
captured  the  arsenal  at  Harper’s  Ferry, 
but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Virginia  militia  next  day,  tried, 
and  executed  at  Charlestown,  December  2. 
This  event  was  prominent  among  the 
warlike  issues  of  the  time,  some  of  the 
antislavery  party  regarding  John  Brown 
as  a  martyr  to  their  cause. 

Brown  (°r  Bkowne),  Bobert,  found¬ 
er  of  an  English  religious 
sect  first  called  Brownists,  and  after¬ 
wards  Independents,  was  born  about 
1540,  and  studied  at  Cambridge,  where 
in  1580,  he  began  openly  to  attack  the 
government  and  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  anti-Christian.  After 
attacking  the  established  church  for 
years  he  was  excommunicated,  but  was 
reinstated,  and  held  a  church  living  for 
over  forty  years,  dying  in  1033.  The 
sect  of  Brownists,  far  from  expiring 
with  their  founder,  soon  spread,  and  a 
bill  was  brought  into  parliament  which 
inflicted  on  them  very  severe  pains  and 
penalties.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
the  name  Brownists  was  merged  in  that 
of  Congregationalists  or  Independents. 


"Rrnwn  Bobert,  botanist,  born  at 
.Diuwn,  Montrose>  Scotland,  in  De¬ 
cember,  1773 ;  died  at  London  10th  June, 
1858 ;  was  the  son  of  a  Scotch  Episcopal¬ 
ian  clergyman.  He  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  studied  medicine  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  natu¬ 
ralist  to  Flinders’  surveying  expedition 
to  Australia.  He  returned  with  nearly 
4000  species  of  plants,  and  was  shortly 
after  appointed  librarian  to  the  Linnaean 
Society.  In  1810  he  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  great  work  Prodromus 
Flores  Novce  Hollandias  et  Insulce  Van 
Diemen.  No  second  volume  of  it  ever 
appeared.  He  was  the  first  English 
writer  on  botany  who  adopted  the  nat¬ 
ural  system  of  classification,  which  has 
since  entirely  superseded  that  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  In  1814  he  published  a  botanical 
appendix  to  Flinders’  account  of  his 
voyage,  and  in  1828  A  Brief  Account  of 
Microscopical  Observations  on  the  Par¬ 
ticles  contained  in  the  Pollen  of  Plants , 
and  on  the  General  Existence  of  Active 
Molecules  in  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Bodies.  He  also  wrote  botanical  appen¬ 
dixes  for  the  voyages  of  Ross  and  Parry, 
the  African  exploration  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton  and  others,  and  described, 
with  Dr.  Bennet,  the  plants  collected  by 
Dr.  Horsfield  in  Java.  In  1810  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  charge  of  the  collections  and 
library  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  He  trans¬ 
ferred  them  in  1827  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  was  appointed  keeper  of  botany 
in  that  institution.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1811,  D.C.L. 
Oxford  in  1832,  a  foreign  associate  of 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1833. 
He  had  the  Copley  medal  in  1839,  and 
was  appointed  president  of  the  Linnaean 
Society  in  1849.  As  a  naturalist  Brown 
occupied  the  very  highest  rank  among 
men  of  science.  A  collection  of  his  mis¬ 
cellaneous  writings  has  been  published 
by  the  Ray  Society  (1866-67). 

BlOWIl  Thomas,  poet  and  miscella- 

9  neous  writer,  described  by 
Addison  as  ‘  of  facetious  memory,’  born 
at  Shifnal,  Shropshire,  in  1663;  died  at 
London  in  1704.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  dialogues,  letters,  poems,  etc., 
witty,  coarse,  and  indelicate,  first  col¬ 
lected  in  1707. 

Brown  Thomas,  a  Scotch  metaphysi- 

9  cian,  was  born  at  Kirkma- 
breck,  Kirkcudbright,  in  1778;  died  at 
Brompton,  London,  in  1820.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  High  School,  and  subse¬ 
quently  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  obtained  the  professorship  of 
moral  philosophy.  He  distinguished 
himself,  at  a  very  early  age  by  an  acute 


Brown  Bess 


Browne 


review  of  the  medical  and  physiological 
theories  of  Dr.  Darwin,  in  a  work  en¬ 
titled  Observations  on  Darwin’s  Zoo- 
nomia.  He  published  some  indifferent 
poems  which  were  collected  in  1820.  But 
he  chiefly  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
his  metaphysical  speculations,  his  chief 
work  being  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind ,  1822.  His  system 
reduces  the  intellectual  faculties  to  three 
great  classes — perception,  simple  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  relative  suggestion ;  employ¬ 
ing  the  terpi  suggestion  as  nearly  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  association.  He  held  orig¬ 
inal  views  in  regard  to  the  part  played 
by  touch  and  the  muscular  sense  in  re¬ 
lation  to  belief  in  an  external  world. 
His  development  of  the  theory  of  cause 
and  effect  was  first  suggested  by  Hume. 
'Rvnwn  "Rp«ki  a  name  familiarly 

.Brown  .Bess,  given  to  the  old  gov_ 

ernment  regulation  bronzed  flint-lock 
musket  formerly  used  in  the  British 
army. 

Brown  Bread.  See  Bread. 


Brown  Coal,  ^Xtlee)0.'  Lignite 

Browne  (brown),  Charles  Farrar, 
u  an  American  humorist,  best 

known  as  ‘  Artemus  Ward,’  was  born 
at  Waterford,  Maine,  in  1834 ;  died  at 
Southampton,  England,  in  1867.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  printer,  he  became  editor  of  papers 
in  Ohio,  where  his  humorous  letters  be¬ 
came  very  popular.  He  subsequently  lec¬ 
tured  on  California  and  Utah  in  the  States 
and  in  England,  where  he  contributed  to 
Punch.  His  writings  consist  of  letters 
and  papers  by  ‘  Artemus  Ward,’  a  pre¬ 
tended  exhibitor  of  wax  figures  and 
wild  beasts,  and  are  full  of  drollery  and 
eccentricity. 

BrOWIie  Hablot  Knight,  an  English 
9  designer  of  humorous  and 
satirical  subjects,  and  an  .etcher  of  con¬ 
siderable  skill,  better  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  ‘  Phiz,’  born  at  Kenning- 
ton,  Surrey,  1815 ;  died  at  Brighton  1882. 
In  1835  he  succeeded  Seymour  as  the 
illustrator  of  Dickens’  Pickwick,  and 
was  afterwards  engaged  to  illustrate  Nich¬ 
olas  Nickleby,  Dombey  and  Bon,  Mar¬ 
tin  Chuzzlewit,  David  Copperfield ,  and 
other  works  of  that  author.  He  also 
illustrated  the  novels  of  Lever,  Ains¬ 
worth,  et  al.,  besides  sending  many  comic 
sketches  to  the  illustrated  serials  of  the 
time. 

Isaac  Hawkins,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  poet,  born  at  Burton-on- 
Trent  in  1706 ;  died  in  1760.  Author  of 
Design  and  Beauty ;  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco 
(in  which  he  imitates  Pope,  Young, 
Swift,  and  others)  ;  and  a  Latin  Poem, 


Browne, 


De  Animi  Immortalitate ,  modeled  on 
Lucretius  and  Virgil. 

BrOWne  Sir  TlI0MAS’  an  English 
9  physician  and  writer,  was 
born  at  London  in  1605 ;  died  at  Norwich 
in  1682.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
School  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degree,  of  M.A.  He  practised  as  a 
physician  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  subsequently  visited  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Leyden.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  settled  as  a  physician  at  Norwich, 
where  he  married  and  acquired  an  ex¬ 
tensive  practice  and  high  reputation.  In 
1642  was  published  his  Religio  Medici 
(‘A  Physician’s  Religion’),  which  ex¬ 
cited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  not 
only  in  England  but  throughout  Europe, 
gave  rise  to  doubts  of  the  author’s 
orthodoxy,  and  was  translated  into 
various  languages.  In  1646  his  literary 
reputation  was  still  further  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  his  Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica,  or  Treatise  on  Vulgar  Errors, 
a  work  of  extraordinary  learning,  and 
accounted  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  his 
literary  labors.  In  1658  his  Hydriotaphia, 
or  Treatise  on  Urn-Burial ,  appeared  con¬ 
jointly  with  his  Garden  of  Cyrus,  a  work 
treating  of  horticulture  from  Adam’s 
time  to  that  of  Cyrus.  These  works 
ranked  him  very  high  as  an  antiquary ; 
and  he  maintained  a  wide  correspondence 
with  the  learned  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  1665  he  was  constituted  an 
honorary  member  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians,  and  in  1671  Charles  II,  visiting 
Norwich,  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  Of  a  most  amiable  private 
character,  he  was  happy  in  the  affection 
of  his  large  family  and  numerous  friends ; 
and  passed  through  a  remarkably  tran¬ 
quil  and  prosperous  literary  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life.  Though  he  wrote  expos¬ 
ing  vulgar  errors,  he  was  himself  a  be¬ 
liever  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and  witch¬ 
craft. 


■Rrowue  William,  an  English  poet, 
.DIUW  ,  j3orn  at  Tavistock,  Devon¬ 
shire  in  1591 ;  died  about  1645.  In  his 
twenty-third  year  he  published  his  Bri¬ 
tannia’s  Pastorals,  which  met  with  great 
approbation ;  and  in  the  following  year 
appeared  his  Shepherd’s  Pipe,  in  seven 
eclogues.  In  1616  he  published  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  his  Britannia’s  Pastorals , 
which  met  with  equal  success  with  the 
former.  Browne  was  tutor  to  Robert 
Dormer,  earl  of  Caernarvon,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  filled 
a  similar  office  in  the  family  of  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

"Rrownp  William  G.,  an  English 
’  traveler  in  Africa  and  Asia; 
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born  at  London  in  1768 ;  killed  by  rob¬ 
bers  in  Persia  in  1813.  He  visited  the 
African  kingdoms  of  Darfur  and  Bornou 
in  1791,  and  was  the  first  who  made  those 
countries  known  to  Europeans.  He 
published  in  1799  Travels  in  Africa , 
Egypt ,  and  Assyria ,  from  1792  to 
1798.  u  u  , 

Brown  Holland,  jfnen  "" 

various  articles  of  clothing  and  uphol¬ 
stery. 

"Rvmimi a  (brou'ni),  in  Scotland,  an 
Diuwmc  imaginary  spirit  formerly 
believed  to  haunt  houses,  particularly 
farmhouses.  Instead  of  doing  any  in¬ 
jury  he  was  believed  to  be  very  useful 
to  the  family,  particularly  to  the  serv¬ 
ants  if  they  treated  him  well,  for  whom 
he  was  wont  to  do  many  pieces  of  drudg¬ 
ery  while  they  slept.  The  brownie  bears 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Robin  Good- 
fellow  of  England,  and  the  Kobold  of 
Germany. 

"RrnwYi'ian  Movements,  the  incess- 

.brown  lan  ant  actiTit^  manifeSted 

by  small  solid  particles  suspended  in 
water,  when  observed  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.  This  phenomenon  was  first  ob¬ 
served  by  Robert  Brown,  the  botanist 
( q .  v.).  Its  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  a 
vibratory  movement,  different  from  the 
movement  of  translation  shown  by 
organic  germs. 

"Rrowiiinp*  (broun'ing),  Elizabeth 
jjiu wiling  Barrett,  poetess;  born 

at  Durham,  England,  in  1809 ;  died  at 
Florence,  June  30,  1861.  Her  father, 
Edward  Moulton,  took  the  name  of  Bar¬ 
rett  on  succeeding  to  some  property.  She 
grew  up  at  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  where  her  father  possessed 
a  large  estate.  Her  bodily  frame  was 
from  the  first  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
had  been  injured  by  a  fall  from  her  pony 
when  a  girl,  but  her  mind  was  sound 
and  vigorous,  and  disciplined  by  a  course 
of  severe  and  exalted  study.  She  early 
began  to  commit  her  thoughts  to  writing, 
and  in  1826  a  volume,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  Mind ,  with  other  Poems ,  appeared  of 
her  authorship.  A  money  catastrophe 
compelled  her  father  to  settle  in  London, 
and  her  continued  delicacy  received  a 
severe  shock  by  the  accidental  drowning 
of  her  brother,  causing  her  to  pass  years 
in  the  confinement  of  a  sickroom.  Her 
health  was  at  length  partially  restored, 
and  in  1846  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Robert  Browning,  soon  after  which  they 
settled  in  Italy,  and  continued  to  reside 
for  the  most  part  in  the  city  of  Florence. 
Her  Prometheus  Bound  (from  the  Greek 
of  iEschylus)  and  Miscellaneous  Poems 
appeared  in  1833 ;  the  Seraphim  and 


other  Poems  in  1838.  In  1856  a  collected 
edition  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  works  ap¬ 
peared,  including  several  new  poems,  and 
among  these  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship. 
Casa  Guidi  Windows ,  a  poem  on  the 
struggles  of  the  Italians  for  liberty  in 
1848-49,  appeared  in  1851.  The  longest 
and  most  finished  of  all  her  works, 
Aurora  Leigh,  a  narrative  and  didactic 
poem  in  nine  books,  was  published  in 
1857.  Poems  before  Congress,  appeared 
in  I860,  and  two  posthumous  volumes: 
Last  Poems,  1862,  and  The  Greek  Chris¬ 
tian  Poems  and  the  English  Poets 
(prose  essays  and  translations),  1863, 
were  edited  by  her  husband. 

"Rrnwninp*  Robert,  poet,  born  at 
OWIlIIIg,  Surrey,  in 

1812;  died  Dec.  12,  1889.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  University  College,  London, 
after  which  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
made  diligent  study  of  its  mediaeval 
history  and  the  life  of  the  people.  In 
1846  he  married  Elizabeth  Barrett  (see 
above),  and  afterwards  resided  chiefly  in 
Italy,  making  occasional  visits  to  Eng¬ 
land.  His  first  poem,  Pauline,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1833 ;  followed  by  Paracelsus  in 
1835;  Stafford,  a  Tragedy  (1837),  pro¬ 
duced  at  Covent  Garden,  Macready  and 
Helen  Faucit  playing  the  chief  parts. 
Sordello  appeared  in  1840,  followed  by 
the  series  called  Bells  and  Pomegranates, 
including  the  three  plays  Pippa  Passes, 
King  Victor  and  King  Charles,  and 
Colombo's  Birthday;  four  tragedies:  The 
Return  of  the  Druses,  A  Blot  on  the 
Scutcheon,  Luria,  and  The  Soul's  Trag¬ 
edy;  and  a  number  of  Dramatic  Lyrics, 
among  them  the  well-known  Pied  Piper 
of  Hamelin,  and  How  they  Brought  the 
Good  News  from  Ghent  to  Aix  (1841- 
46).  Between  1846  and  1868  appeared 
Men  and  Women;  Christmas  Eve  and 
Easter  Day;  Dramatis  Personas,  and 
some  shorter  poems.  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  (1869),  his  longest  poem,  was 
followed  by  Balaustion's  Adventure ;  and 
Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau  (1871)  ; 
Fifine  at  the  Fair  (1872)  ;  Red  Cotton 
Nightcap  Country  (1873)  ;  Aristophanes 1 
Apology;  Inn  Album  (1875)  ;  Pacchia- 
rotto  (1876)  ;  La  Saisiaz  (1878)  ;  Dra¬ 
matic  Idylls  (1879-80)  ;  Jocoseria 
(1883)  ;  Ferishtah's  Fancies  (1884)  ; 
and  Parleyings  with  certain  People  of 
Importance  in  their  Day  (1887). 
Browning  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
from  Oxford  in  1882.  Browning  So¬ 
cieties  have  been  formed  in  England  and 
the  United  States  for  the  study  of  his 
works,  his  poems  being  often  difficult  to 
understand  from  the  quick  transitions  of 
thought,  and  not  infrequently  rugged  and 
harsh  in  expression.  Yet  they  are 
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among  the  chief  poetic  utterances  of  the 
century. 

"Rrnwmcitc  the  name  given  for  some 
i3i  ownibib,  time  to  thoge  who  were 

afterwards  known  as  Independents,  so 
called  from  Robert  Brown. 

Brownlow  (broun'lo),  William 
muwmuw  Gannaway,  born  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1805 ;  died  in  1877 ;  was  for  ten 
years  an  itinerant  Methodist  preacher. 
As  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig  his  bold 
and  quaint  utterances  gave  him  a  wide 
reputation.  In  the  secession  he  clung  to 
the  Union,  was  arrested  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  government  and  sent  out  of  their 
lines.  In  1865  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  in  1S69  United  States 
senator.  He  was  an  ardent,  fearless  ad¬ 
vocate  of  any  cause  he  espoused. 

Brownspar,  a .  nam1e  ?£je“  given  by 

U  9  mineralogists  to  certain 
varieties  of  dolomite,  from  their  brown¬ 
ish  color.  They  are  also  sometimes 
called  pearlspar,  from  their  pearly  luster. 

BrOWIlSVille  (brouns'vil) ,  a  city, 
-D1UWII&VJ.J.1C  capital  of  Cameron 

Co.,  Texas,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  with  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  with  Mexico.  It  has  a 
large  sugar  refinery,  a  rice  mill  and 
other  industries.  Pop.  10,517. 

Brown  University, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  founded  1764. 
It  has  a  valuable  library  of  170,000  vols., 
a  teaching  faculty  of  about  100,  and 
1000  students.  Its  productive  funds 
amount  to  $3,500,000.  Johann  Nicholas 
Brown,  merchant  of  Rhode  Island,  large¬ 
ly  endowed  it,  and  its  name  in  conse¬ 
quence  was  changed  from  Rhode  Island 
College  to  its  present  title. 

BrUCe  (brus),  a  family  name  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  history  of  Scot¬ 
land.  See  the  articles  below. 

Bruce,  David.  See  David  11. 


BrUCe  Edward,  a  brother  of  Robert 
9  I,  who,  after  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  war  of  independence, 
crossed  in  1315  to  Ireland  to  aid  the 
native  septs  against  the  English.  After 
many  successes  he  was  crowned  king  of 
Ireland  at  Carrickfergus,  but  fell  in 
battle  near  Dundalk  in  1318. 

'Rvnpp  James,  an  African  traveler, 
u.u  ,  j5orn  at  Kinnairci  House,  Stir¬ 
lingshire,  Scotland,  in  1730.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Harrow  and  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
the  wine  trade,  but  having  inherited  his 
father’s  estate  in  1758  he  soon  gave  up 
business.  From  1763  to  1765  he  held 
the  consulship  of  Algiers,  and  in  1765 
he  visited  successively  Tunis,  Tripoli, 


Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  several  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  he  made  drawings 
of  the  ruins  of  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  etc. 
In  1768  he  set  out  for  Cairo,  navigated 
the  Nile  to  Syene,  crossed  the  desert  to 
the  Red  Sea,  passed  some  months  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  reached  Gondar,  the 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  1770.  In  that 
country  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the 
sovereign  and  other  influential  persons, 
and  in  the  same  year  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  sources  of  the  Abai,  then  con¬ 
sidered  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile.  On 
his  return  to  Gondar  he  found  the  coun¬ 
try  engaged  in  a  civil  war,  and  more  than 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  able 
to  return  to  Cairo.  After  visiting 
France  and  Italy  he  returned  to  Scot¬ 
land  in  1774.  His  long-expected  Travels 
did  not  appear  until  1790,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  some  incredulity,  though  suc¬ 
ceeding  travelers  have  proved  them  in 
large  part  accurate.  Bruce  lost  his  life 
by  an  accidental  fall  down  stairs  in  1794. 
■6mpe  Michael,  a  Scottish  poet,  born 
jji  at  jvinnesswood,  Kinross-shire, 

in  1746.  At  first  a  herd-boy,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  attending  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  occupying  himself  in  the  intervals 
as  a  village  schoolmaster.  The  struggle 
against  poverty  brought  on  consumption, 
and  he  died  in  1767.  His  poems,  of 
which  the  best  known  is  the  Elegy  on 
his  own  approaching  death,  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Rev.  John  Logan  in  1770. 
This  volume  contained  a  well-known  ode 
to  the  cuckoo  which  Logan  afterwards 
claimed  as  his  own,  though  he  really 
seems  only  to  have  somewhat  improved 
Bruce’s  poem. 

'Rrnpp  Robert  (Robert  de  Brus), 
x>  >  fifth.  Lord  of  Annandale,  born 
1210 ;  died  at  Lochmaben  Castle  1295. 
He  was  possessed  of  extensive  estates 
in  Cumberland,  of  which  he  was  made 
sheriff  in  1255.  He  was  one  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  regents  of  Scotland  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  Alexander  III.  and  was  one 
of  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  crown 
on  the  death  of  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of 
Norway,  in  1290 ;  Bruce  being  the 
grandson  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
by  his  second  daughter  Isobel,  while  Bal- 
iol  claimed  as  the  great-grandson  of 
the  eldest  daughter  Margaret.  On  the 
decision  of  Edward  being  given  in  1292 
in  favor  of  Baliol,  Bruce  resigned  the 
estate  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son  to 
avoid  doing  homage  to  his  rival. 

BrUCe  R°bert>  Earl  of  Carrick,  eld- 
**  9  est  son  of  the  preceding,  ac¬ 

companied  Edward  I  to  Palestine  in 
1269 ;  married,  in  1271,  Martha  Mar¬ 
garet,  Countess  of  Carrick.  Like  his 
father,  he  resigned  the  lordship  of  An- 
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nandale  to  his  eldest  son  to  avoid  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baliol. 
On  the  revolt  of  the  latter  Bruce  fought 
on  the  English  side,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar  made  an  unsuccessful  appli¬ 
cation  to  Edward  for  the  crown.  He 
died  in  1304. 

"Rvn  pp  Robert,  the  greatest  of  the 
jji  fcingS  0f  Scotland,  was  born  in 

1274,  the  son  of  the  preceding.  In 
1296.  as  Earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty 
to  Edward  I,  and  in  1297  fought  on  the 
English  side  against  Wallace.  He  then 
joined  the  Scottish  army,  but.  in  the 
same  3rear  returned  to  his  allegiance  to 
Edward  until  1298,  when  he  again  joined 
the  national  party,  and  became  in  1299 
one  of  the  four  regents  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  three  final  campaigns,  however, 
he  resumed  his  fidelity  to  Edward,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  his  court ;  but, 
learning  that  the  king  meditated  putting 
him  to  death  on  information  given  by  the 
traitor  Comyn,  he  fled  in  Feb.,  1306,  to 
Scotland,  stabbed  Comyn  in  a  quarrel 
at  Dumfries,  assembled  his  vassals  at 
Loclimaben  Castle,  and  claimed  the 
crown,  which  he  received  at  Scone, 
March  27.  Being  twice  defeated,  he 
dismissed  his  troops,  retired  to  Rathlin 
Island,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead, 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1307,  he  landed  on 
the  Carrick  coast,  defeated  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  at  Loudon  Hill,  and  in  two 
years  had  wrested  nearly  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  from  the  English.  He  then  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years  advanced  into  England, 
laying  waste  the  country ;  and  on  June 
24,  1314,  defeated  in  a  famous  battle  at 
Bannockburn  the  English  forces  advanc¬ 
ing  under  Edward  II  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison  at  Stirling.  In  1316  he  went  to 
Ireland  to  the  aid  of  his  brother  Edward, 
and  on  his  return  in  1318,  in  retaliation 
for  inroads  made  during  his  absence,  he 
took  Berwick  and  harried  Northumber¬ 
land  and  Yorkshire.  Hostilities  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  defeat  of  Edward  near 
Byland  Abbey  in  1323,  and  though  in 
that  year  a  truce  was  concluded  for 
thirteen  years,  it  was  speedily  broken. 
Not  until  March  4,  1328,  was  the  treaty 
concluded  by  which  the  independence  of 
Scotland  was  fully  recognized.  Bruce  did 
not  long  survive  the  completion  of  his 
work,  dying  at  Cardross  Castle  on  June 
7,  1329.  He  was  twice  married ;  first  to 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Isabella, 
by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Marjory, 
mother  of  Robert  II ;  and  then  to  a 
daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster,  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  had  a  son, 
David,  wTho  succeeded  him. 

Bruchsal  (brqA'zal)  a  town  of 
Baden,  25  miles  s.  of 


Heidelberg.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
prince-bishops  of  Spires  from  the  11th 
century,  but  lost  its  importance  until  it 
became  a  considerable  railway  center. 
The  Grand-duke  of  Baden  has  a  fine 
palace  here.  Pop.  13,567. 

Brucine  (bro'sin  or  bro'sin),  an  alka- 
accompanying  strych¬ 
nine  in  nux  vomica.  Its  taste  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bitter  and  acrid,  and  its  action 
on  the  animal  economy  is  entirely  an¬ 
alogous  to  that  of  strychnine,  but  much 
less  powerful. 

Brueys-d’Aig’alliers 

cois-Paul,  a  French  admiral,  born  at 
IJzes  1753,  became  captain  in  1792,  and 
vice-admiral  in  1798.  He  successfully 
conveyed  Bonaparte  and  his  army  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  but  was  killed  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  naval  battle  in  the  Bay  of 
Aboukir  shortly  before  his  ship,  the  Ori¬ 
ent,  blew  up. 

"Rrnosp<s  (bruzh;  Flemish  Brugge,  that 
o  is,  Bridges),  an  old  walled 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  West  Flan¬ 
ders,  57  miles  n.  w.  of  Brussels,  on  the 
railway  to  Ostend.  It  is  an  important 
canal  center,  and  has  over  fifty  bridges, 
all  opening  in  the  middle  for  the  passage 
of  vessels.  The  principal  canals  are 
those  to  Sluis,  Ghent,  and  Ostend,  on  all 
of  which  fairly  large  vessels  can  come 
up  to  Bruges.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  it  was  one  of  the  chief  com¬ 
mercial  places  in  Europe,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  it 
began  to  decline,  but  still  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  is  by  its  canals  an  entrepot 
of  Belgian  commerce.  Among  its  more 
noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Halles  (con¬ 
taining  cloth  and  other  halls  or  markets), 
a  fine  old  building,  with  a  tower  354  feet 
high,  in  which  is  a.  numerous  set  of 
chimes ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Bourse, 
and  the  Palace  of  Justice;  the  Church 
of  Notre  Dame,  with  its  elevated  spire 
and  splendid  tombs  of  Charles  the  Bold 
and  Mary  of  Burgundy ;  etc.  The  town 
possesses  interesting  works  of  art  by  Jan 
Van  Eyck,  Memling,  the  Van  Oosts, 
etc.  Textile  goods,  lace,  etc.,  are  manu¬ 
factured.  Pop.  53,728. 

BrUffSCh  (brugsh),  Heinrich  Karl, 
Y  a  German  Egypt  o  1  o  g  i  s  t, 
born  in  1827.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  and 
resided  a  number  of  years  in  Egypt, 
being  for  some  time  in  the  employment 
of  the  Egyptian  government,  by  which  he 
was  created  a  bey,  and  latterly  a  pasha. 
Brugsch  also  traveled  in  various  parts  of 
the  East.  His  works  are  very  numer- 


Briihl 


Brunei 


ous.  His  History  of  Egypt  from  the 
Monuments ,  has  been  translated  into 
English.  Died  1894. 

Briihl  (briil),  Heinrich,  Count  von, 
minister  and  favorite  of  Au¬ 
gustus  III,  King  of  Poland,  born  in  1700 ; 
died  1763.  In  1747  he  became  the  prime- 
minister  of  Augustus,  to  gratify  whose 
wishes  he  exhausted  the  state,  plunged  the 
country  into  debt,  and  greatly  reduced 
the  army.  He  acquired  great  wealth  and 
lived  in  greater  state  than  the  king  him¬ 
self.  His  profusion  was  often  beneficial 
to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  library 
of  62,000  vols.  forms  a  chief  part  of  the 
Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

'Rriimairp  (brii-mar;  L.  bruma,  win- 

isrumaire  ter)>  the  second  month  in 

the  calendar  adopted  by  the  first  French 
republic,  beginning  op  the  23d  of  Octo¬ 
ber  and  ending  21st  November.  The 
18th  Brumaire  of  the  year  VIII  of  the 
French  Revolution  (Nov.  9,  1799)  wit¬ 
nessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Directory 
by  Bonaparte.  The  next  day  he  dis¬ 
persed  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was  elected 
consul. 

‘Rrnrnmell  (brum'mel),  George 
.DI  Ulliilieil  Bryan  (Beau  Brummell), 

son  of  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  born  in 
London  in  1778.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Oxford,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV, 
who  made  him  a  cornet  in  his  own  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  10th  Hussars,  and  secured 
his  rapid  promotion.  The  death  of  his 
father  in  1794  brought  him  a  fortune  of 
£30,000,  which  he  expended  in  a  course 
of  sumptuous  living,  extending  over 
twenty-one  years,  during  which  his  dicta 
on  matters  of  etiquette  and  dress  were 
received  in  the  beau  monde  as  indispu¬ 
table.  His  creditors  at  length  became 
clamorous,  and  in  1816  he  took  refuge 
in  Calais,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years,  partly  supported  by  the  remains 
of  his  own  fortune  and  partly  by  remit¬ 
tances  from  friends  in  England.  Subse¬ 
quently  (1830)  he  was  appointed  consul 
at  Caen,  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  post 
was  reduced  to  absolute  poverty,  and 
died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Caen  in 
1840. 

"Rvnn  (brqn),  Malte-Conrad.  See 

-01  U11  Malte-Bran. 

Brunailblirffh  (b™n'a-burg),  the 
muMiiuuign  gcene  of  a  battle  in 

which  Athelstan  and  the  Anglo-Saxons 
defeated  a  force  of  Scots,  Danes,  etc.,  in 
937:  locality  very  doubtful. 

■Rvnnplr  (brqnk)  Richard  Franz 
.diuiiuis.  pHILIPP)  a  classical  com¬ 
mentator,  born  at  Strasburg  in  1729 ; 


died  there  in  1803.  He  published  val¬ 
uable  editions  of  Virgil,  Apollonius  Rho- 
dius,  Aristophanes,  the  Gnomic  poets, 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  Sophocles — the  last 
his  masterpiece. 

Brundusium  See 

Briine  ^ brtin ) »  Guillaume  Marie 
Anne,  marshal  of  France,  son 
of  a  lawyer  at  Brive-la-Gaillarde,  born  in 
1763.  In  1793  he  joined  the  army,  and 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  at  Ar¬ 
eola  and  Verona  as  general  of  brigade 
in  the  Italian  army.  In  1799  he  com¬ 
pelled  the  British  and  Russians  to  evac¬ 
uate  the  north  of  Holland.  In  1800  he 
pacified  La  Vendee,  and,  replacing  Mas- 
sena  as  commander  of  the  Italian  army, 
led  his  troops  over  the  Mincio,  con¬ 
quered  the  Austrians,  passed  the  Adige, 
took  possession  of  Vicenza  and  Roveredo, 
and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
1802-4  he  was  ambassador  at  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  the  latter  year  was  made  a 
marshal.  Losing  the  favor  of  Napoleon, 
he  remained  without  employment  for 
some  years,  but  on  the  return  of  Napo¬ 
leon  from  Elba  he  received  an  important 
command  in  the  south  of  France,  which 
he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  surrender 
at  the  second  restoration.  He  then  set 
out  for  Paris,  but  was  attacked  and  bru¬ 
tally  killed  by  the  populace  at  Avignon. 
Bmnehilda  (brun-hil'da),  a  Visi- 

xu  uiiciiiiua  gQthic  princesg>  married 

to  Siegebert  I,  King  of  Austrasia,  in 
568.  To  avenge  her  sister  (assassinated 
at  the  instigation  of  Fredegonde)  she  in¬ 
volved  her  husband  in  a  war  with  his 
brother  Chilperic,  in  the  course  of  which 
Siegebert  was  murdered,  a.d.  575,  and 
she  herself  taken  prisoner.  She  induced 
Meroveus,  one  of  Chilperic’s  sons,  to 
marry  her,  effected  her  escape,  recovered 
her  authority  and  maintained  it  till  613, 
when  she  was  captured  by  Fredegonde’s 
son,  Clotnaire  II,  of  Soissons,  who  had 
her  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  as  the 
murderess  of  ten  kings  and  royal 
princes. 

Brunei  (bro'ni),  Bruni,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Malayan  sultanate  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo,  between 
Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  ex¬ 
porting  sago,  gutta-percha,  rubber,  etc. ; 
pop.  125,000.  Its  capital,  also  called 
Brunei,  is  situated  on  the  river  of  same 
name,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
houses  being  mainly  raised  above  the 
water  on  posts.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade,  its  pop.  being  30,000  to  35,000. 
Brunei  (brS-nel'),  Isambard  King¬ 
dom,  an  English  engineer, 
son  of  Sir  Mark  Isambard  Brunei,  born 
in  1806;  died  in  1859.  He  was  educated 


Brunei 


Bruno 


at  the  Henri  IV  College,  Paris ;  and  com¬ 
menced  practical  engineering  under  his 
father,  acting  at  twenty  as  resident  en¬ 
gineer  at  the  Thames  Tunnel.  Among 
his  best-known  works  were  the  Great 
Western ,  Great  Britain,  and  Great  East¬ 
ern  steamships ;  the  entire  works  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  engineer  in  1833,  the  Hunger- 
ford  suspension  bridge,  docks  at  Plym¬ 
outh,  Milford  Haven,  etc. 

Brunei  ®iR  Mark  Isambard,  a  dis- 
>  tinguished  engineer,  was  the 
son  of  a  Normandy  farmer,  and  born 
near  Rouen  in  1769.  He  was  educated 
in  Rouen,  his  mechanical  genius  early 
displaying  itself.  In  1786  he  entered 
the  French  naval  service,  and  in  1793 
only  escaped  proscription  by  a  hasty 
flight  to  America,  where  he  joined  a 
French  expedition  to  explore  the  regions 
around  Lake  Ontario.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  as  engineer  and  archi¬ 
tect  in  the  city  of  New  York,  erecting 
forts  for  its  defense,  and  establishing  an 
arsenal  and  foundry.  In  1799  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England  and  settled  at  Plym¬ 
outh,  quickly  gaining  reputation  by  the 
invention  of  an  important  machine  for 
making  the  block-pulleys  for  the  rigging 
of  ships.  Among  his  other  inventions 
were  a  machine  for  making  seamless 
shoes,  machines  for  making  nails  and 
wooden  boxes,  for  ruling  paper  and  twist¬ 
ing  cotton  into  hanks,  and  a  machine 
for  producing  locomotion  by  means  of 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  his  greatest  en¬ 
gineering  triumph  was  the  Thames  tun¬ 
nel,  commenced  March,  1825,  and  opened 
in  1843.  In  1841  the  honor  of  knight¬ 
hood  was  conferred  on  him.  He  died 
in  Dec.,  1849. 

Brunelleschi  (brS-nel-ra'kf),  Filip- 

po,  an  Italian  archi¬ 
tect,  born  in  1377  at  Florence.  He  won 
some  reputation  as  an  inventor  and 
sculptor,  and  made  special  studies  in  the 
then  little  known  science  of  perspective, 
but  devoted  himself  particularly  to  ar¬ 
chitecture.  When  at  Rome  with  Dona¬ 
tello  he  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing 
architecture  back  to  Graeco-Roman  prin¬ 
ciples  as  opposed  to  the  dominant 
Gothic.  In  this  he  was  successful,  his 
work  opening  the  way  for  Alberti,  Bra- 
mante,  Vignola,  and  Palladio.  His  great 
achievement  was  the  dome  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Santa  Maria  at  Florence,  the 
possibility  of  which  was  denied  by  other 
architects.  It  has  remained  unsurpassed, 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s,  though  it  excels 
it  in  height,  being  inferior  to  it  in  mas¬ 
siveness  of  effect.  Other  important  works 
by  him  were  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  the  churches  of  San  Lorenzo  and 


Spirito  Santo,  and  the  Capella  dei  Pazza. 
Died  in  1446. 

"RviiTipt  (brii-na),  Jacques  Charles, 
c  1  a  French  bibliographer  and 
bookseller  at  Paris,  born  1780 ;  died  1867. 
He  began  his  bibliographical  career  by 
the  preparation  of  several  auction  cata¬ 
logues,  and  of  a  supplementary  volume 
to  the  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique  of 
Cailleau  and  Duclos  (Paris,  1802).  In 
1810  was  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  valuable  Manuel  du  Libraire,  which 
has  gone  through  many  editions  and  ex¬ 
tensions,  and  is  still  perhaps  the  best 
book  of  its  class. 

Bruni.  See  Brunei. 

Bruni,  Leonardo.  See  Bruno. 

"Rrnrnno’Q  (bro'ningz),  Christian,  a 
i  u  migo  great  hydraulic  architect 
of  Holland,  born  in  1736 ;  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  inspector  of  rivers  by  the  States  of 
Holland  in  1769 ;  died  in  1805. 

Briinn  (brtin),  an  Austrian  city, 
capital  of  Moravia,  on  the  rail¬ 
way  from  Vienna  to  Prague,  nearly  encir¬ 
cled  by  the  rivers  Schwarzawa  and  Zwit- 
tawa.  It  contains  a  cathedral  and  other 
handsome  churches ;  a  landhaus,  where 
the  provincial  assembly  meets,  and  several 
palaces ;  and  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  woolens,  which  have  procured  for  it 
the  name  of  the  Austrian  Leeds.  It  is 
the  center  of  Moravian  commerce,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  carried  on  by  fairs. 
Near  it  is  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in 
which  Trenck  and  Silvio  Pellico  were 
confined.  Pop.  109,346. 

Bruno  Ciobdano  (jor-da'no  bro'no), 
9  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the 
Renaissance,  born  at  Nola  about  1550. 
He  entered  the  order  of  Dominicans,  but 
was  accused  of  impiety,  and,  after  en¬ 
during  much  persecution,  fled  from  Rome 
about  1577  to  Geneva.  Here  he  was 
soon  persecuted  in  turn  by  the  Calvinists, 
and  traveled  slowly  through  southern 
France  to  Paris,  where  he  was  offered  a 
chair  of  philosophy,  but  declined  to  ful¬ 
fill  its  conditions  of  attendance  at  mass. 
He  lectured  for  some  time,  however,  but 
in  opposition  to  the  antiquated  Aristo- 
telianism  of  the  time  and  in  exposition  of 
a  logical  system  based  on  the  Ars  Magna 
of  Raymond  Lully.  In  1583  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  published  several  of 
his  works,  and  to  Oxford,  where  he 
taught  for  a  short  time.  In  1585  he  went 
by  way  of  Paris  and  Marburg  to  Witten¬ 
berg,  and  from  1586  to  1588  taught  his 
philosophy  there.  He  next  went  to 
Prague  and  to  Helmstedt,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  1589 ;  thence  to  Frankfort 
until  1592;  and  finally  to  Padua,  where 
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he  remained  until  the  inquisition  of 
Venice  arrested  him  and  transferred  him 
to  Rome.  After  an  imprisonment  of 
seven  years,  during  which  he  steadfastly 
refused  to  retract  his  doctrines,  he  was 
burned,  February  16,  1600,  for  apos¬ 
tasy,  heresy,  immorality,  and  violation  of 
vows.  Most  of  his  works  were  published 
between  1584  and  1591,  the  chief  being 
the  Gena  de  la  Ceneri  (‘  Ash- Wednesday 
Table-talk,’  dialogues  giving  an  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Copernican  theory)  ;  the 
Spaccio  della  Bestia  Trionfante  (‘Ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast,’  a 
moral  allegory)  ;  the  Della  Causa,  Prin- 
cipio  ed  Uno ;  and  the  DelV  Infinite), 
Vniverso,  e  Mondi — all  in  1584 ;  the 
Cabala  del  Cavallo  Pegaseo  in  1585 ;  and 
the  three  metaphysical  works,  De  Triplici 
Minimo  et  Mensura;  De  Monade,  Numero 
et  Figure ;  and  De  Irhmenso  et  Innumera- 
lilibus — all  in  1591.  His  doctrines  form 
a  more  complete  Pantheistical  system 
than  had  been  previously  exhibited,  and 
represent  the  most  advanced  stage  of  the 
thought  of  the  period. 

Bril  Tin  (hro'no) ,  or  Bruni  (Brunus), 
uiiu  Leonardo,  an  Italian  scholar, 
born  in  1370  at  Arezzo,  whence  his  name 
Aretino.  He  was  secretary  to  the  papal 
chancery  under  Innocent  VII,  Gregory 
XII,  Alexander  V,  and  John  XXIII. 
On  the  deposition  of  the  latter  he  es¬ 
caped  to  Florence,  where  he  wrote  his 
history  of  Florence,  received  in  conse¬ 
quence  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  af¬ 
terwards,  by  the  favor  of  the  Medici,  be¬ 
came  secretary  to  the  republic  till  his 
death  in  1444.  He  did  much  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  study  of  Greek  literature  by 
his  literal  Latin  translations  from  Aris¬ 
totle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  etc.,  and 
was  the  author  of  biographies  of  Dante 
and  Petrarca. 

BrUHO  ®T* — The  Bened  i  c  t  i  n  e 
9  apostle  of  Prussia  who  ac¬ 
companied  St.  Adalbert  to  Prussia,  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  II,  and  who,  having  been  taken 
by  the  Pagans  of  Lithuania,  had  his 
hands  and  feet  cut  off,  and  was  beheaded 
in  1008.  2.  The  founder  of  the  order  of 

Carthusian  monks,  born  at  Cologne  about 
1030  of  an  old  and  noble  family ;  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Bishop  Gervais  superintendent 
of  all  the  schools  of  the  Rheims  district, 
whither  he  attracted  many  distinguished 
scholars,  among  others  Odo,  afterwards 
Pope  Urban  II.  Subsequently  he  was 
offered  the  bishopric  of  Rheims,  but, 
declining  it,  repaired  with  six  friends  to 
Hugo,  Bishop  of  Grenoble,  who.  in  1084 
or  1086,  led  them  to  the  Chartreuse,  the 
spot  from  which  the  order  of  monks 
received  its  name.  Here,  in  a  bleak  and 


narrow  valley,  Bruno  and  his  com¬ 
panions  built  an  oratory,  and  small 
separate  cells  for  residence. .  In  1089  he 
reluctantly  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Urban  II  to  Rome,  but  refused  every 
spiritual  dignity,  and  in  1094  founded  a 
second  Carthusian  establishment  in  Della 
Torre,  Calabria.  Here  he  died  in  1101. 
He  was  beatified  by  Leo  X  and  canon¬ 
ized  by  Gregory  XV. 

Bruno  The  Great,  and 

Duke  of  Lorraine,  third  son  of  Henry 
the  Fowler,  and  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Otho  I.  He  was  employed  in  various 
important  negotiations,  and  was  a  great 
patron  of  learning.  Commentaries  on 
the  Pentateuch,  and  some  biographies  of 
saints,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  died  in 
965,  at  Rheims. 

Brunonian  Theory  <in  medicine). 

J  See  Brown, 

John. 


Brunswick  (brunj'wik;  German 
name,  Braunschweig),  a 
duchy  and  sovereign  state  in  the  north¬ 
west  of  Germany,  area  1425  sq.  m.  It 
is  divided  into  several  detached  portions, 
surrounded  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
Hanover, .  Saxony,  and  Westphalia.  A 
good  portion  of  it  is  hilly  or  undulating, 
and  it  partly  belongs  to  the  Harz  moun¬ 
tain  system.  Mining  is  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  Harz,  and  the  minerals  include 
iron,  lead,  copper,  brown  coal,  etc. 
About  ^  half  the  surface  is  arable,  and 
the  chief  cultivated  products  are  grain, 
flax,  hops,  tobacco,  potatoes,  and  fruit. 
Brewing,  distilling,  the  manufacture  of 
linens,  woolens,  and  leather,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  beet-sugar, 
with  agriculture  and  mining,  afford  the 
principal  employment  of  the  people.  As 
a  state  of  the  German  Empire  it  sends 
two  members  to  the  Bundesrath,  and 
three  deputies  to  the  Reichstag.  In  its 
internal  government  it  is  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  without  issue  in  1884  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  claimed  the  succes¬ 
sion.  Bismarck,  however,  interfered, 
and  the  Brunswick  diet  decided  to  place 
the  duchy  under  a  regent.  Prince  Al¬ 
brecht  of  Prussia  being  elected  to  the 
post.  Pop.  485,958,  mostly  Lutherans 
by  religion.  (See  Brunswick,  Family  of.) 
— Brunswick,  the  capital,  is  situated 
on  the  Oker,  and  on  the  railway  from 
Hanover  to  Berlin.  The  older  streets 
are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  antiquated. 
The  principal  buildings  of  note  are  the 
ducal  palace,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Blaise 
(1173),  St.  Catherine’s  Church  (dating 
from  1172),  and  St.  Magnus’  (1031), 
the  Gewandhaus,  and  the  fine  old  Gothic 


Brunswick 


Brusa 


Council  House.  The  educational  institu¬ 
tions  include  the  polytechnic  school,  a 
gymnasium,  etc.,  and  there  are  a  city 
museum,  a  ducal  museum,  and  a  public 
library.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
■wool,  linen,  jute,  machinery,  sewing- 
machines,  etc.  Pop.  (1910)  143,319. 

Brnns'wirk  a  city  of  Georgia, 
J31.  Ullb  wlClvj  county  seat  of  Glynn 

county,  on  St.  Simon’s  Sound,  80  miles 
s.  s.  w.  of  Savannah.  It  has  a  very 
large  shipping  trade  in  cotton,  lumber, 
phosphates  and  naval  stores,  and  is  a 
popular  winter  resort.  Pop.  10,182. 

Brunswick,  f,  tow?  °£  Mai?e-  °5 

’  the  Androscoggin,  9 
miles  w.  of  Bath.  At  Bowdoin  College, 
in  this  town,  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow 
graduated  in  1825,  and  the  latter  filled 
the  chair  of  modern  languages  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  It  has  cotton  and  paper 
mills  and  other  industries.  Pop. 
6621. 

’RTimswipk  Family  of,  a  distin- 

isrunswicK,  guished  family  founded 

by  Albert  Azo  II,  Marquis  of  Reggio 
and  Modena,  a  descendant,  by  the  female 
line,  of  Charlemagne.  In  1047  he  mar¬ 
ried  Cunigunda,  heiress  of  the  Counts  of 
Altorf,  thus  uniting  the  two  houses  of 
Este  and  Guelph.  From  his  son,  Guelph, 
who  was  created  Duke  of  Bavaria  in 
1071,  and  married  Judith  of  Flanders,  a 
descendant  of  Alfred  of  England,  de¬ 
scended  Henry  the  Proud,  who  succeeded 
in  1125,  and  by  marriage  acquired 
Brunswick  and  Saxony.  Otho,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Henry  by  a  younger  branch 
of  his  family,  was  the  first  who  bore  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1235).  By 
the  two  sons  of  Ernest  of  Zell,  who  be¬ 
came  duke  in  1532,  the  family  was  divided 
into  the  two  branches  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel  (II)  and  Brunswick- 
Hanover,  from  the  latter  of  which  comes 
the  present  royal  family  of  Britain.  The 
former  was  the  German  family  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick  until 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  in  1884. 
George  Louis,  son  of  Ernest  Augustus 
and  Sophia,  granddaughter  of  James  I 
of  England,  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  of  Hanover  in  1698,  and  was 
called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in 
1714  as  George  I. 

Brunswick,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of, 

.  9  fourth  son  of  Duke 

Ferdinand  Albert,  was  born  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  1721.  In  1739  he  entered  the  Prus¬ 
sian  service,  was  engaged  in  the  Silesian 
wars,  and  in  the  Seven  Years’  war  com¬ 
manded  the  allied  army  in  Westphalia. 
He  drove  the  French  from  Lower  Saxony, 
Hesse,  and  Westphalia,  and  was  vic¬ 
torious  at  Crefeld  and  Minden.  After 


the  peace  he  retired  to  Brunswick,  and 
died  in  1792. 

■R-rn-ncwiVlr  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 

isrunswicK,  Duke  0F>  fourth  and 

youngest  son  of  Duke  Karl  Wilhelm 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick ;  born  in  1771. 
During  the  war  against  France,  in  1792 
and  subsequently,  he  fought  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  armies,  was  twice  wounded,  and 
once  made  prisoner  with  Bliicher  at 
Lubeck.  For  the  campaign  of  1809  he 
raised  a  free  corps  in  Bohemia,  but  was 
compelled  to  embark  his  troops  for  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  received  with  enthu¬ 
siasm.  His  corps  immediately  entered 
the  British  service,  and  was  afterwards 
employed  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  par¬ 
liament  granting  him  a  pension  of  £6000, 
until  he  returned  to  his  hereditary 
dominions,  1813.  The  events  of  1815 
called  him  again  to  arms,  and  he  fell  at 
Quatre  Bras,  1815.  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IY,  was  a  sister  of  this  prince. 
"Rvimcwiel?  Karl  Wilhelm  Fer- 

isrunswicK,  DINAND>  Duke  0  f, 

born  in  1735 ;  entered  upon  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  1780.  He  received  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  army 
against  France  in  1792,  and  designed  to 
press  forward  from  Lorraine  to  Paris, 
but,  after  taking  Longwy  and  Verdun, 
was  baffled  in  Champagne  by  Dumouriez, 
defeated  at  Valmy  by  Kellerman.  and 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  province.  In 
1793  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Austrians,  opened  the  campaign  on  the 
upper  Rhine,  took  Konigstein  and  Mentz, 
and  prepared  to  attack  Landau.  After  a 
long  struggle  with  varying  success  the 
Austrian  lines  were  broken  by  Pichegru, 
and  the  duke  was  obliged  to  follow  their 
retreat  across  the  Rhine.  At  Auerstadt 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  1S06. 

Brunswick  Black,  a  vVni^!>flcom: 

9  posed  chiefly  of 
lampblack  and  turpentine,  and  applied 
to  cast-iron  goods.  Asphalt  and  oil  of 
turpentine  are  also  ingredients  in  some 
kinds  of  it. 

Brunswick  Green,  commonly  a  car- 

1  bonate  of  cop¬ 
per  mixed  with  chalk  or  lime. 

Brusa.  Broussa  (bro'sii),  or  Bursa, 

’  a  Turkish  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
south  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  about  20 
miles  distant  from  its  port,  Mudania, 
with  a  pop.  of  about  90,000  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  engaged 
in  commerce,  and  the  manufacture  of 
satins,  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  gauze,  etc. ; 
meerschaum,  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  is 
made  into  pipebowls.  The  town  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  is  en- 
closed  by  the  ridges  of  Olympus,  and 
abounds  in  hot  springs.  Brusa  repre- 


Brush 


Brussels 


sents  the  ancient  Prusa,  long  capital  of 
Bithynia,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  Greek  Empire  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
Turkish  sovereigns  from  1329  until  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Adrianople  in  1365. 

Brush  a  weH*fcnown  implement  used 
A  u  >  for  various  purposes.  There 
are  two  chief  varieties,  those  with  stiff 
hair  or  fibers  and  those  with  flexible, 
The  former  are  made  of  hog’s  bristles, 
whalebone  fibers,  vegetable  fibers  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  (brush-grass,  palms,  etc.),  and 
sometimes  wire  is  made  to  serve  the  same 
purpose.  The  latter  are  made  of  hog’s 
bristles  or  of  the  hair  of  the  camel,  bad¬ 
ger,  squirrel,  sable,  goat,  etc.,  and  are 
chiefly  used  for  painting,  the  smallest 
kinds,  made  round,  being  called  pencils. 
■Rrn  chi  Charles  Francis,  electrician, 
1  u  ,  born  at  Euclid,  Ohio,  in  1849. 
He  took  part  in  the  invention  of  the 
dynamo  and  invented  the  Brush  arc- 
lamp.  In  1881  he  was  made  a  chevalier 
on  the  French  Legion  of  Honor. 
"Rm^-crra^  ( Andropogon  gryllus), 

JDIUMI  Si<lb55  a  grass  of  South  Eur¬ 
ope,  with  stiff,  wiry  roots,  which  are  used 
for  making  brushes. 

Brush-turkey.  See  Tallegalla. 
Brush-wheel,  a  ‘?otllless  ,whe.eI 

>  sometimes  used  in 
light  machinery  to  turn  a  similar  wheel 
by  means  of  bristles  or  some  brushlike  or 
soft  substance,  as  cloth,  buff-leather, 
India  rubber,  or  the  like. 

Brussa.  See  Brusa. 

Brussels  f*m,s'elz ;  Flemish,  Brusse!; 

French,  Bruxelles) ,  the 
capital  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province  of 
Brabant,  is  situated  on  the  small  river 
Senne,  which  is  not  navigable,  but  serves 
as  a  canal-feeder.  The  city  consists  of  a 
northwestern  or  lower  portion  and  a 
southeastern  or  upper  portion.  The  older 
part  is  surrounded  with  fine  boulevards 
on  the  site  of  its  fortifications,  and  in 
many  places  presents  a  congeries  of 
twisted  streets.  The  upper  town,  which 
is  partly  inside  the  boulevards  and  partly 
outside,  is  the  finest  part  of  the  city,  and 
contains  the  king’s  palace,  the  palace  of 
the  chambers,  the  palace  of  justice  (a 
magnificent  new  building  of  colossal  pro¬ 
portions  in  the  classical  style,  ranking 
among  the  finest  in  Europe),  the  palace 
of  the  fine  arts,  the  public  library  and 
museum,  etc. ;  and  has  also  a  fine  park  of 
17  acres,  around  which  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  buildings  are  situated.  The  lower 
town  retains  much  of  its  ancient  appear¬ 
ance.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  (1401-55)  is 
14—2  * 


an  imposing  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
spire  364  ft.  in  height,  the  square  in  front 
of  it  being  perhaps  the  most  pictorial  of 
all  the  public  places  of  Brussels.  The 
Cathedral  of  Saint  Gudule  (dating  in  part 
from  the  13th  century)  is  the  finest  of 
many  fine  churches,  richly  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  whole 
town  is  rich  in  monuments  and  works  of 
art.  The  institutions  comprise  a  uni¬ 
versity,  an  academy  of  science  and  the 


Town  Hall,  Brussels. 

fine  arts  and  polytechnic  school ;  one  of 
the  finest  observatories  in  Europe,  a  con- 
servatorium  of  music ;  a  public  library, 
containing  more  than  450,000  volumes 
and  30,000  MSS. ;  a  picture-gallery,  with 
the  finest  specimens  of  Flemish  art ;  and 
many  learned  societies  and  educational 
organizations.  The  manufactures  and 
trade  are  greatly  promoted  by  canal  com¬ 
munications  with  Charleroi,  Mechlin, 
Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  and  by  the  net- 


Brussels  Carpet 
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work  of  Belgian  railways.  The  indus¬ 
tries  are  varied  and  important.  Lace 
was  an  ancient  manufacture,  and  is  still 
of  great  importance ;  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  and  woolen  fabrics,  paper,  car¬ 
riages,  and  many  minor  manufactures  are 
carried  on.  There  are  breweries,  distiller¬ 
ies,  sugar-refineries,  foundries,  etc.  The 
language  spoken  by  the  upper  classes  is 
French,  and  Flemish  is  that  of  the  lower ; 
but  German,  Dutch,  and  English  are  also 
a  good  deal  spoken. — During  the  middle 
ages  Brussels  did  not  attain  great  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  walled  by  Baldric  of 
Louvain  in  1044 ;  was  more  completely 
fortified  in  1380 ;  and  was  twice  burned 
and  once  ravaged  by  the  plague  during  the 
15th  century.  It  was  bombarded  and 
burned  by  the  French  in  1695 ;  and  was 
again  taken  by  the  French  in  1794,  and 
retained  till  1814,  when  it  became  the 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Dyle. 
From  1815  to  1830  it  was  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  in  1830  was  the  chief  center 
of  the  revolt  which  separated  Belgium 
from  Holland,  Pop.  (1905)  612,401. 


Brussels  Carpet.  See  Carpet. 
Brussels  Sprouts, 

cabbage  (Brassica  oleracea ),  having  an 
elongated  stem  4  or  5  feet  high,  with 
small  clustering  green  heads  like  mini¬ 
ature  cabbages.  They  are  cultivated  in 
great  quantities  near  Brussels. 

(bro'tus),  or  Brute,  the  first 

.Bruius  king  of  Britain.  a  purely 

mythical  personage,  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Sylvius,  and  grandson  of  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  .Eneas.  He  landed  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  destroyed  the  giants  then  inhabit¬ 
ing  Albion,  and  called  the  island  from 
his  own  name.  At  his  death  the  island 
was  divided  among  his  sons :  Locrine, 
Cumber,  and  Albanact. 

"Rrritn^  Decimus  Junius,  served  under 
*  Julius  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  was 
afterwards  commander  of  his  fleet,  but, 
like  his  relative,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
joined  in  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  He 
was  afterwards  for  a  short  time  success¬ 
ful  in  opposing  Antony,  but  was  de¬ 
serted  by  his  soldiers  in  Gaul  and 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  opponent, 
who  put  him  to  death  in  B.c.  43. 
BrutUS,  Lucius  Junius,  an  ancient 
9  Roman  hero,  son  of  Marcus 
Junius  by  the  daughter  of  the  elder  Tar- 
quin.  He  saved  his  life  from  the  persecu¬ 
tions  of  Tarquin  the  Proud  by  feigning 
himself  insane,  whence  his  name  Brutus 
(stupid).  On  the  suicide  of  Lucretia  (see 
Lucretia),  however,  he  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  headed  the  revolt  against  the 


Tarquins.  Having  secured  their  banish¬ 
ment,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  regal 
dignity  and  introduce  a  free  government, 
with  the  result  that  he  was  elected  to  the 
consulship,  in  which  capacity  he  con¬ 
demned  his  own  sons  to  death  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  restore  the  monarchy.  He  fell  in 
battle  b.c.  509. 


■RrnfiiQ  Marcus  Junius,  a  distin- 
i  ulus,  gUishe(i  Roman,  born  b.c.  85; 
was  at  first  an  enemy  of  Pompey,  but 
aided  him  after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war 
until  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  then 
surrendered  to  Caesar,  who  made  him  in 
the  following  year  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  afterwards  of  Macedonia.  He 
soon,  however,  as  an  ardent  patriot,  joined 
the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  and  by  his 
influence  ensured  its  success.  After  the 
assassination  of  Caesar  he  took  refuge  in 
the  East,  made  himself  master  of  Greece 
and  Macedonia,  and  with  a  powerful 
army  joined  Cassius  in  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  Lycians  and  Rhodians.  In 


Marcus  Junius  Brutus— Antique  Bust. 


the  meantime  the  triumvirs.  Octavianus, 
Antony,  and  Lepidus,  had  been  successful 
at  Rome,  and  were  prepared  to  encounter 
the  army  of  the  conspirators,  which, 
crossing  the  Hellespont,  assembled  at 
Philippi  in  Macedonia.  Cassius  appears 
to  have  been  beaten  at  once  by  Antony ; 
and  Brutus,  though  temporarily  successful 
against  Octavianus,  was  totally  defeated 
twenty  days  later.  He  escaped  with  a 
few  friends ;  but,  seeing  that  his  cause 
was  hopelessly  ruined,  fell  upon  the 
sword  held  for  him  by  his  confidant 
Strato,  and  died  (b.c.  42). 

BrtiX  (brliks),  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
on  the  Biela,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  which  are  extensive  coal-fields 
and  the  famous  mineral  springs  of 
Seidlitz  and  Piillna,  Pop.  21,525. 
Bruyere  (bni-yar),  Jean  de  la,  a 

J  French  writer,  born  at 
Paris  in  1645.  He  purchased  the  place 


Bryan 


Bubonic  Plague 


of  treasurer  at  Caen ;  but  a  short  time 
after,  through  the  influence  of  Bossuet, 
he  was  employed  in  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  grandson  of  the  great 
Conde,  with  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and 
was  attached  to  his  person  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life. 

Brvan  (bri'an)>  William  Jennings, 
J  lawyer  and  statesman,  born 

at  Salem,  Illinois,  in  1860.  He  graduated 
at  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  1881 ; 
studied  law  in  Chicago,  and  in  1887 
settled  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  A  fluent 
and  capable  orator,  he  took  an  active  part 
in  Democratic  politics,  and  in  1892  be¬ 
came  editor  of  the  Omaha  World  Herald 
and  an  earnest  advocate  of  ‘  free  silver  ’ 
coinage.  In  1896  he  was  nominated  for 
the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  and 
People’s  parties,  as  the  result  of  an  elo¬ 
quent  speech  in  the  Democratic  national 
convention  of  delegates,  but  was  defeated. 
He  was  again  nominated  in  1900  and  a 
third  time  in  1908,  each  time  being  un¬ 
successful.  In  his  several  campaigns  for 
the  presidency  he  drew  enormous  audi¬ 
ences  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  oratory. 
In  January,  1901,  he  began  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Commoner,  a  Democratic 
newspaper.  He  is  to-day  a  great  lec¬ 
turer  and  leader  in  progressive  politics, 
and  a  leader  in  the  Democratic  party. 
Brvant  (bri'ant)>  William  Cullen, 
an  American  poet  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  born  in  Cummington,  Mass.,  in 
1794.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  published 
translations  from  Latin  poets ;  at  thirteen 
wrote  The  Embargo ;  and  at  eighteen  his 
famous  poem  the  Thanatopsis.  In  1815 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practised 
with  success  till  1825,  when  he  established 
the  New  York  Review.  In  1826  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening  Post, 
a  leading  organ  of  the  New  York  Demo¬ 
crats,  of  which  he  was  long  chief  editor. 
His  poems,  first  collected  in  1832,  took 
rank  as  the  best  America  had  up  to  that 
time  produced.  In  1842  he  issued  The 
Fountain  and  other  Poems;  and  a  new 
edition  of  his  poems  in  1858  was  followed 
by  metrical  translations  of  the  Tliad.  in 
1869  and  of  the  Odyssey  in  1871.  His 
Letters  of  a  Traveler  record  his  visits  to 
Europe  in  1834  and  subsequently.  He 
died  in  1878. 

BrVCe  (bris)>  James,  a  British  man 
of  letters  and  statesman,  born 
at  Belfast  in  1838,  and  called  to  the  bar 
in  1867.  He  was  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  at  Oxford  1870-93.  He  had  already 
published  his  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and 
taken  high  rank  as  a  historical  writer. 
His  American  Commonwealth  is  the  best 
work  on  our  system  of  government. 
Elected  to  Parliament  in  1880,  he  was 


made  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Dec., 
1905,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  United  States  in  1907. 

Brvonv  (bri'o-ni),  Bryonia,  a  genus 
A  w  J  of  plants,  nat.  order  Cucur- 
bitacese  (gourds).  The  common  bryony, 
an  European  species  ( B .  dioica)  is 
a  climbing  plant  common  in  hedges,  has 
cordate  palmate  leaves  and  axillary 
bunches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries,  which 
are  highly  poisonous.  The  thick,  long, 
fleshy  root  has  acrid  emetic  and  purgative 
properties,  and  has  been  used  medicinally. 
T)rvn7ftn  (brl-o-zo'a ;  Gr.  bryon,  moss, 
IDiyu  U<*  and  zoon,  an  animal),  a 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Polyzoa, 
from  their  mosslike  appearance. 

Brzesc-Litowski.  rest' 

Buansuali 

Northern  India,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  original  type  of  the  dog  tribe. 
"RhTiqIhq  (bii'ba-lus) ,  the  genus  to 
Jj uuciiuo  which  the  buffalo  belongs. 
■Rn’hoQfiQ  (bii-bas'tis),  an  ancient 
uuudaua  Egyptian  town,  so  named 

from  the  goddess  Bast,  sunposed  to  an¬ 
swer  to  the  Greek  Artemis  or  Diana.  The 
cat  was  sacred  to  her,  and  the  Bubasteia, 
or  festivals  of  the  goddess,  were  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  important  of  the  Egyptian 
festivals. 

Bilbo  (bff’bo),  an  inflammatory  swell- 
jjuuu  Qf  a  lymphatic  gland, 

usually  occurring  in  the  groin,  but  also 
elsewhere. 

Bilbo  a  £enus  owls>  including  the 
u  9  great  horned  or  eagle  owl  (B. 
maximus) ,  and  the  Virginian  horned  owl 
(B.  virginidnus) . 

Bubonifi  PI  a  0*11 9  (bfi-bon'ik),  one  of 

JJ  UUUIilV/  XltigUC  the  most  deadly  of 


epidemic  diseases.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Black  Death  or  plague  cf 
the  past  centuries.  (See  Plague.)  It  re¬ 
ceives  its  modern  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  attacks  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
neck,  armpits,  groins,  etc.,  producing  bu- 
bos,  and  causing  the  skin  to  be  mottled 
with  purple  spots.  It  has  recently  been 
discovered  to  be  due  to  a  bacillus,  which 
has  been  identified  in  the  blood  of  the  pa¬ 
tients  and  resembles  that  of  chicken  pox. 
Its  ravages  have  been  especially  fatal  in 
the  East,  where  heedlessness  as  to  sani¬ 
tation  and  pure  air  expose  the  people  to 
its  attacks.  It  was  so  fatal  in  a  recent 
outbreak  at  Bomby,  India,  that  half  the 
population  fled  from  the  city.  Careful 
quarantine  has  kept  it  out  of  western 
Europe  in  recent  years,  but  in  1900  it 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Chinese  quar¬ 
ter  of  San  Francisco,  where  it  was  soon 
found  that  rats  from  shipboard,  or  rather 


Buccaneers 


Buchan 


the  fleas  which  infest  the  rats,  conveyed 
the  death-dealing  germs.  To  eradicate 
it,  a  crusade  was  instituted  against 
the  rats  of  that  city,  which  were 
killed  in  multitudes.  In  1896  an  anti¬ 
plague  serum  was  administered  to  a 
Chinaman  severely  affected  by  the  disease 
and  proved  effective,  so  that  a  remedy 
seems  in  hand  against  this  dreaded 
disease.  But  sanitary  regulations  appear 
to  afford  comparative  exemption,  and  its 
occasional  title  of  the  ‘  poor  man’s 
disease  ’  probably  arises  from  lack  of 
cleanliness  in  the  lower  strands  of  popula¬ 
tion. 


Buccaneers  <b.uk-a-“Sr8'>.  a  . namede- 

rived  from  the  Canb 
word  toucan,  a  place  for  smoking  meat, 
first  given  to  European  settlers  in  Hayti 
or  Hispaniola,  whose  business  was  to 
hunt  wild  cattle  and  swine  and  smoke 
their  flesh.  In  an  extended  sense  it  was 
applied  to  English  and  French  adven¬ 
turers,  mostly  seafaring  people,  who,  com¬ 
bining  for  mutual  defense  against  the  ar¬ 
rogant  pretensions  of  the  Spaniards  to 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  of  America, 
frequented  the  West  Indies  in  the  17th 
century,  acquired  predatory  and  lawless 
habits,  and  became  ultimately,  in  many 
cases,  little  better  than  pirates. 
The  earliest  association  of  these  adven¬ 
turers  began  about  1625,  but  they  after¬ 
wards  became  much  more  formidable,  and 
continued  to  be  a  terror  until  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  18th  century,  inflicting  heavy 
losses  upon  the  shipping  trade  of  Spain, 
and  even  attacking  large  towns.  Among 
their  chief  leaders  were  Montbars  (II  ex- 
terminador),  Peter  the  Great  of  Dieppe, 
L’Olonnas,  de  Busco,  Van  Horn,  and  the 
Welshman  Henry  Morgan,  who,  in  1670, 
marched  across  the  isthmus,  plundered 
Panama,  and  after  being  knighted  by 
Charles  II,  became  deputy-governor  of 
Jamaica.  The  last  great  exploit  of  the 
buccaneers  was  the  capture  of  Carthagena 
in  1697,  after  which  they  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  annals  of  vulgar  piracy. 

Buccinator  (buk‘si:na,te/;  *ftin’.  a 

trumpeter,  from  tuccma, 
trumpet),  the  trumpeter’s  muscle,  a 
flat  thin  muscle  forming  the  wall  of  the 
cheek,  assisting  in  mastication  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  expulsion  of  the  air  in  whis¬ 
tling  or  playing  a  wind-instrument. 

Buccleugh  <bu'W«).  ae  title  (DOW 
°  a  dukedom)  of  one  ot 
the  oldest  families  in  Scotland,  tracing 
descent  from  Sir  Richard  le  Scott  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  (latter  half  of 
the  13th  century),  and  first  becoming 
conspicuous  in  the  person  of  the  border 
chieftain  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Branx- 
holm  and  Buccleugh — the  latter  an  estate 


in  Selkirkshire.  The  son  of  Sir  Walter, 
bearing  the  same  name,  was  for  his  valor 
and  services  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1606 
as  Lord  Scott  of  Buccleugh,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  was  made  an  earl  in  1619.  In 
1663  the  titles  and  estates  devolved  upon 
Anne,  daughter  of  the  second  earl,  who 
married  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  illegiti¬ 
mate  son  of  Charles  II,  the  pair  in  1673 
being  created  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh,  etc.  Subsequently  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Queensberry  passed  by  marriage 
into  the  family. 

Buccon'idae.  See  Bartets. 


Bucentaur  (bfl-sen'tar),  a  mythi- 

cal  monster,  half  man 
and  half  ox.  The  splendid  galley  in 
which  the  Doge  of  Venice  annually 
wedded  the  Adriatic  bore  this  name. 


Bucephalus 


(bu-sef a-lus  ;  ‘  Ox-head ’) , 
the  horse  of‘  Alexander 


the  Great.  On  its  death  from  a  wound 
Alexander  built  over  its  grave,  near  the 
Hydaspes,  a  city  called  Bucephala. 
Bucer  (bu'tser),  Martin,  a  16th  cen- 
tury  reformer,  whose  real  name 
was  Ivuhhorn,  cowhorn,  of  which  Bucer 
is  meant  to  be  the  Greek  equivalent ;  born 
in  1491  at  Schlettstadt,  in  Alsace.  In 
1521  he  left  the  Dominican  order  and  be¬ 
came  preacher  at  the  court  of  the  Elector 
Frederick,  and  afterwards  in  Strasburg, 
where  he  was  professor  in  the  university 
for  twenty  years.  In  1548  Edward  VI 
invited  him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
the  office  of  professor  of  theology,  and 
died  in  1551.  In  1557  Queen  Mary 
caused  his  bones  to  be  burned.  Cardinal 
Contarini  called  him  the  most  learned 
divine  among  the  heretics.  He  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  Psalms  under  the 
name  of  Aretius  Filinus,  and  many  other 
works. 


Bu'ceros.  See  Horribill. 


Buch  (bu^)»  Leopold  von.  a  German 
geologist,  born  in  1774 ;  died  in 
1853.  He  made  extensive  geological  ex¬ 
cursions  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
also  visited  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
Hebrides,  and  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  He  was  the  author  of  various 
important  works ;  and  compiled  a  mag¬ 
nificent  geological  map  of  Germany. 
"Rnnhnn  (bufc'an),  a  district  of  Scot- 

.DULIlcUl  lan(J?  ly.ng  .n  the  N  E  Qf 

Aberdeenshire,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Deveron  and  the  Ythan. 

■RnpLovi  (buk'an  or  buVan),  William, 
a  Scotch  medical  writer,  born 
in  1729 ;  studied  at  Edinburgh,  and  com¬ 
menced  practice  there,  where  also  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1769  his  work  entitled  Domestic 
Medicine ;  or,  the  Family  Physician — the 


Buchanan 


Buchanan 


first  work  of  the  kind  published  in 
Britain.  Before  his  death,  in  1805,  nine¬ 
teen  large  editions  had  been  sold.  It 
was  translated  into  French,  and  became 
even  more  popular  on  the  Continent  and 
in  America  than  at  home.  Buchan  was 
induced  by  its  success  to  remove  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  for  many  years  he  enjoyed  a 
lucrative  practice. 

■Rn  r>Ti  a  n  a  -n  (bu-kan'an),  Claudius,  a 
n  uuncinaii  distjnguished  missionary 

in  India,  born  at  Cambuslang,  Scotland, 
in  1766.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Glasgow  and  Cambridge ;  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  in  1795 ;  and  in  1800  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English, 
and  vice-provost  in  the  college  at  Fort- 
William.  He  returned  to  Europe  in 

1808,  and  in  1811  published  his  Christian 
Researches  in  Asia ,  with  a  Notice  of  the 
Translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Oriental  Languages.  He  died  in  1815. 
"Rn  nli  a  nan  George,  a  Scottish  re- 
uucnanan,  former>  historian,  scholar, 

and  Latin  poet,  born  in  the  parish  of 
Killearn,  Stirlingshire,  in  1506.  An 
uncle  sent  him  in  1520  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  but  the  death  of  his  uncle  com¬ 
pelled  his  return,  and  in  1523  he  joined 
the  French  auxiliaries  employed  by  the 
regent,  Albany,  serving  as  a  private  sol¬ 
dier  in  one  campaign  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  was  then  sent  to  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took  the  Arts 
degree  in  October,  1525.  Following  his 
tutor,  Mair  or  Major,  to  France,  he  be¬ 
came  in  1526  a  student  in  the  Scots  Col¬ 
lege  of  Paris ;  took  his  degrees ;  in  1529 
was  elected  professor  in  the  College  of 
St.  Barbe  ;  and  in  1532  was  engaged  as 
friend  and  tutor  of  Gilbert  Kennedy, 
Earl  of  Cassillis,  with  whom  he  resided 
for  five  years,  and  to  whom  he  inscribed 
his  first  published  work,  a  translation  of 
Li  nacre’s  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar , 
printed  in  1533.  In  1536  Cassillis  and 
Buchanan  returned  to  Scotland,  where 
the  latter  published  his  Somnium,  a 
satire  against  the  Franciscans.  To 
shield  him  from  the  hostility  of  the 
Catholic  party,  James  V  retained  him  as 
preceptor  to  his  natural  son  James 
Stuart,  encouraging  him  to  write  the 
Franciscanus,  one  of  the  most  pungent 
satires  to  be  found  in  any  language. 
By  the  Catholic  influence  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  in  1539.  but  escaped  to  London 
and  thence  to  France,  where  he  became 
professor  of  Latin  at  Bordeaux,  wrote 
his  tragedies  Jephthes  and  Baptistes,  and 
translated  the  Medea  and  Alcestis  of 
Euripides.  Among  his  pupils  was  Mon¬ 
taigne,  and  he  was  on  intimate  terms 


with  the  elder  Scaliger.  From  Bordeaux 
Buchanan  removed  to  Paris,  and  thence 
to  Portugal  to  take  a  chair  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Coimbra.  Here  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  by  the  Inquisition  to  be  confined 
in  a  monastery,  but  at  length  received 
permission  to  depart,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  to  a  regency  in  the 
College  of  Boncourt  at  Paris,  an  office 
held  by  him  till  1555,  when  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  as  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Comte 
de  Brissac.  During  this  period  a  portion 
of  his  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Latin 
verse  was  published.  About  1560  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland,  and  for  some  time 
acted  as  tutor  to  the  young  Queen  Mary, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  his  version  of  the 
Psalms.  He  had  now  openly  joined  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation.  In  1566  he 
was  nominated  principal  of  St.  Leonard’s 
College,  St.  Andrews,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  chosen  moderator  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  the  only  instance  of  the 
chair  being  held  by  a  layman.  When 
Elizabeth  called  witnesses  from  Scotland 
to  substantiate  the  charges  against  Mary, 
Buchanan  accompanied  the  Regent  Moray 
into  England,  and  his  evidence  against 
her  was  highly  important.  In  1570  he 
was  selected  to  superintend  the  education 
of  King  James,  whom  he  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  scholar.  He  was  also  appointed 
keeper  of  the  privy-seal,  a  post  which  he 
held  till  1578.  In  1579  he  published  his 
De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scotos,  a  work  in 
which  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  people 
to  iudge  of  and  control  the  conduct  of 
their  governors,  and  which  subsequently 
had  much  influence  on  political  thought. 
The  dedication  of  his  Rerum  Scoticarum 
Historia  (‘History  of  Scotland’)  to  the 
king  is  dated  August  29,  1582,  and  on 
the  28th  September  following  Buchanan 
died.  As  a  Latinist  both  in  prose  and 
verse  he  was  perhaps  the  best  of  his 
day,  as  evidenced  by  his  History  and  his 
version  of  the  Psalms.  As  regards  its 
matter,  the  former  is  entirely  uncritical, 
and  is  of  value  only  for  matters  belong¬ 
ing  to  his  own  time. 

"Rn  q  n  q  n  James,  fifteenth  president 
JO  ULIId-IIdllj  of  the  United  states,  born 

in  Pennsylvania  in  1791 ;  son  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  had  quitted  Europe  in  1783. 
James  Buchanan  was  educated  at  Dick¬ 
inson  College,  Carlisle ;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1812 ;  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  Pennsylvania  in  1814 ;  and 
in  1820  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  which 
he  continued  a  member  till  1831.  After 
having  been  sent  to  Russia  to  conclude 
a  commercial  treaty,  he  was  in  1834 
elected  to  the  Senate,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  Polk  (1845-49)  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state.  During  the 


Buchanan 


Buckhouncl 


presidency  of  General  Taylor  he  retired 
from  public  life,  but  in  1853  General 
Pierce,  who  was  then  president,  named 
him  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
London.  He  returned  to  America  in  1856 
as  Democratic  candidate  for  the  pres¬ 
idency,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  major¬ 
ity  over  Fremont,  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  and  inaugurated  in  March,  1857. 
The  storm  which  broke  out  on  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln  and  the  secession  from 
the  Union  of  many  of  the  southern  states, 
brought  on  a  situation  which  he  was 
incompetent  to  handle,  and  the  war¬ 
like  movement  in  the  South  went  on 
without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  check 
it.  He  lived  in  retirement  after  the 
close  of  his  administration  (1861),  of 
which  he  published  an  account  two  years 
before  his  death,  June  1,  1868. 

"RnpTin-nan  Robert,  an  English  poet, 
xmoiicuicui,  born  .n  lg41;  died  in 

1901.  His  earliest  volumes  of  verse — 
Undertones  (1863),  Idylls  and  Legends 
of  Inverburn  (1865),  and  London  Poems 
(1866),  gained  him  a  good  reputation  for 
truth,  simplicity,  humor,  and  pathos,  and 
he  afterwards  produced  various  volumes 
of  poetry  which  were  no  less  well  re¬ 
ceived  ;  such  as  Wayside  Poesies ;  The 
Drama  of  Kings ;  Ballads  of  Life ,  Love , 
and  Humor,  etc.  He  also  wrote  novels — 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,  God  and  the 
Man,  The  Child  of  Nature,  Foxglove 
Manor,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  plays. 

Buchanites 

tish  fanatics  which  sprang  up  in  1783  in 
a  dissenting  church  at  Irvine,  Ayrshire, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Mrs.  (more 
commonly  known  as  Lucky)  Buchan. 
She  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman  of 
Rev.,  xii,  and  Mr.  White,  the  clergyman 
of  the  congregation  to  which  she  belonged, 
her  *  manchild/  and  taught  her  followers 
they  would  be  translated  to  heaven  with¬ 
out  tasting  of  death.  The  sect  was  al¬ 
ways  small,  and  became  extinct  soon  after 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Buchan  in  1792.  They 
are  said  to  have  lived  in  promiscuous 
intercourse,  and  to  have  despised  mar¬ 
riage. 

Buchan  Ness  (bu'kan  nes),  the  east- 

ernmost  promontory  of 
Scotland,  near  Peterhead,  Aberdeenshire. 

Bucharest  (bb-ka-rest') .  See  Bukarest. 

Bucharia  (bb-ka'ri-a).  See  Bokhara. 

Buchez  (bu-sha),  Philippe  Joseph 
Benjamin,  a  French  physi¬ 
cian  and  writer,  born  in  1796.  He  wrote 
Introduction  d  la  Science  de  V Histoire 
(1833)  and  Traite  Complet  de  Philosophic 
(1839).  Between  1833  and  1838  he  pub¬ 


lished,  in  concert  with  M.  Roux-Lavergne, 
a  Histoire  Parlementaire  de  la  Revolution 
Frangaise  (40  vols.).  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1848  he  was  elected  to  the  con¬ 
stituent  National  Assembly,  and  was  for 
a  brief  period  its  wholly  incompetent 
president.  Retiring  from  public  life  he 
confined  himself  to  literature,  his  chief 
subsequent  work  being  the  Histoire  de  la 
Formation  de  la  Nationality  Frangaise 
(1859).  He  died  in  1865. 

Buchholz  (bp/i'holts),  a  town  of 
Jj  UL'lJ.ilUJ.4  Saxony>  with  extensive 

manufactures  of  laces,  trimmings,  etc. 
Pop.  9307. 

Buchoil  (bii-shon),  Jean  Alexandre, 
uv^  u  a  French  historical  writer, 
born  in  1791 ;  died  in  1846.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  European  travel  for  the  collection 
of  documents  he  published  his  Collection 
des  Chroniques  Nationales  Frangaises, 
ecrites  en  Langue  Vulgaire  du  Xlllme  au 
XVIme  Siecle  (47  vols.,  1824-29),  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  Chroniques  de  Froissart. 
For  a  short  time  (182S-29)  he  wras  in¬ 
spector  of  the  archives  and  libraries  of 
France.  Among  other  works  may  be 
noted  his  Histoire  Populaire  de  Frangais 
(1832)  ;  La  Grece  Continentale  et  la 
Moree  (1843). 

Buchu  (buk'p).  See  Bucku. 

Buck  male  of  the  fallow-deer,  of 
*  the  goat,  rabbit,  and  hare. 
"Rnnkfln  (buk'ou),  a  suburb  of  Magde- 
U  burg,  Prussian  Saxony,  with 
flourishing  manufactures,  especially  of 
machinery  and  iron  goods. 

Buckbean,  °‘; ,.M  A  E ?=- 

’  trefoil  ( Menyanthes 
trifolidta),  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  order 
Gentianaceae,  common  in  spongy,  boggy 
soils,  and  found  throughout  Europe,  in 
Siberia,  and .  in  North  America.  It  is 
from  6  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  flowers 
in  June  or  July,  the  flower-stalk  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  thyrse  of  white  flowers,  while  the 
inner  surface  of  the  corolla  has  a  coating 
of  dense  fleshy  hairs.  The  whole  plant, 
the  root  especially,  has  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  and  formerly  ranked  highly  as  a 
tonic. 

Buckeburg*  (buk'e-bur/i),  a  town  of 
.  .  .  °  Germany,  capital  of  the 

principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe.  Pop. 
6000. 

Buckeye  (buk'i),  an  American  name 
J  for  certain  species  of  horse- 
chestnuts. 

Buckhound  a  bound  similar 

*  to  but  smaller  than  a 
staghound,  once  commonly  used  in 
Britain  for  hunting  bucks.  The  Master 
of  the  Buckhounds  is  still  the  title  of  an 
officer  of  the  royal  household  in  England. 


Buckie 


Buckingham  Palace 


"Rnrkif*  (buk'e),  an  important  fishing 
"UtAiC  town  on  the  coast  of  Banff¬ 
shire,  Scotland.  Pop.  6549. 

Buckingham  ^“{^JSunty  ofEnl- 

land,  bounded  by  Northampton,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Middlesex,  Berks,  and  Oxford  ; 
area  about  730  sq.  miles,  or  467,009 
acres,  of  which  over  400,000  are  under 
crops  or  permanent  pasture.  The  rich 
vale  of  Aylesbury  stretches  through  the 
center,  and  a  portion  of  the  Chiltern 
range  across  the  south  of  the  county, 
which  is  watered  by  the  Ouse,  the 
Thame,  and  the  Thames.  The  breeding 
and  fattening  of  cattle  and  pigs  are 
largely  carried  on,  also  the  breeding  of 
horses,  and  much  butter  is  made.  The 
manufactures  are  unimportant,  among 
them  being  straw-plaiting,  thread  lace, 
and  the  making  of  wooden  articles,  such 
as  beechen  chairs,  turnery,  etc.  There 
are  also  paper-mills,  silk-mills,  etc.  The 
mineral  productions  are  of  no  great  im¬ 
portance.  The  county  comprises  eight 
hundreds,  those  of  Stoke,  Burnham,  and 
Desborough  being  known  as  ‘  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds.’  Buckingham  is  nominally  the 
county  town,  but  Aylesbury  is  the  assize 
town.  The  county  returns  three  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  and  Wycombe 
districts.  Pop.  219,583. — Buckingham, 
the  county  town,  a  municipal  borough,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  Ouse.  Malting  and  tanning  are 
carried  on,  and  some  lace  is  made.  Pop. 
3282. 

Buckingham,  George  Villiers,  Duke 
°  ’  of.  a  favorite  of  James 

I  and  Charles  I  of  England,  was  born 
in  1592,  his  father  being  George  Villiers, 
knight.  At  eighteen  he  was  sent  to 
France,  where  he  resided  three  years, 
and  on  his  return  made  so  great  an  im¬ 
pression  on  James  I  that  in  two  years 
he  was  made  a  knight,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber,  baron,  viscount,  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  lord  high-admiral,  etc.,  and 
at  last  dispenser  of  all  the  honors  and 
offices  of  the  three  kingdoms.  In  1623, 
when  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  negotiating 
a  marriage  for  Prince  Charles  with  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  Buckingham  went  with 
the  prince  incognito  to  Madrid  to  carry 
on  the  suit  in  person  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  Palatinate  as  dowry.  The 
result,  however,  was  the  breaking  off  of 
the  marriage  and  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Spain.  During  his  absence  Buck¬ 
ingham  was  created  duke.  After  the 
death  of  James  in  1625  he  w’as  sent  to 
France  as  proxy  for  Charles  I  to  marry 
the  Princess  Henrietta  Maria.  In  1626, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Cadiz  expedition, 


he  was  impeached,  but  saved  by  the 
favor  of  the  king.  Despite  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  supplies,  Buckingham  took 
upon  himself  the  conduct  of  a  war  with 
France,  but  his  expedition  in  aid  of  the 
Rochellese  proved  an  entire  failure.  In 
the  meantime  the  spirit  of  revolt  was 
becoming  more  formidable  ;  the  Petition  of 
Right  was  carried  despite  the  duke’s  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  and  he  was  again  protected  from 
impeachment  only  by  the  king’s  proroga¬ 
tion  of  parliament.  He  then  went  to 
Portsmouth  to  lead  another  expedition  to 
Rochelle,  but  was  stabbed  on  Aug.  24, 
1628,  by  John  Felton,  an  ex-lieutenant 
who  had  been  disappointed  of  promotion. 

"Rn  nVi  n  crh  a  m  George  Villiers,  Duke 

-BUCKingnam,  0F  son  of  the  preced_ 

ing,  born  at  Westminster  1627 ;  studied 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  served  in 
the  royal  army  under  Rupert  and  then 
went  abroad.  In  1648  he  returned  to 
England,  was  with  Charles  II  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
and  afterwards  served  as  a  volunteer 
in  the  French  army  in  Flanders.  He 
then  returned  to  England,  and  in  1657 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax. 
At  the  Restoration  he  became  master  of 
the  horse  and  one  of  the  king’s  con¬ 
fidential  cabal  (1667-73).  In  1666  he 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy,  and  in  1676  was 
committed  to  the  tower  for  a  contempt  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  on 
each  occasion  he  recovered  the  king’s 
favor.  On  the  death  of  Charles  he  retired 
to  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  died 
in  1688.  Among  his  literary  compositions 
the  comedy  of  the  Rehearsal  (1671)  takes 
the  first  place. 

Buckingham,  E?rasVe&,  anwrftn£ 

and  lecturer,  born  near  Falmouth,  in 
1786.  After  trying  several  professions, 
and  wandering  over  great  part  of  the 
world,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  es¬ 
tablished  the  Athenwum,  well  known  as  a 
literary  journal.  He  also  published  his 
journals  of  travel  in  Palestine,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria  and  Media.  In 
1832  he  was  chosen  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Sheffield,  and  retained  his  seat 
till  1837.  Subsequently  he  made  a  tour 
of  three  years  in  America.  In  1843  he 
became  secretary  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute.  He  also  published 
volumes  on  his  Continental  tours  and  an 
autobiography.  His  death  took  place  in 
1855. 

Buckingham  Palace,  aJTn1  Lon¬ 
don,  facing  St.  James’s  Park,  built  in 
the  reign  of  George  IV,  and  forming  one 
of  the  residences  of  the  present  king, 
George  V. 


Buckland 


Buckwheat 


"RnpVlanrl  (buk'land),  Francis  Tre- 
-uiu^icmu  VELYAN  Engiish  naturalist, 

son  of  Rev.  W.  Buckland  ;  born  in  1826 ; 
studied  at  Winchester  and  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  From  1848  to  1851  he 
was  student,  and  from  1852  to  1853  house- 
surgeon,  at  St.  George’s  Hospital.  He 
became  assistant-surgeon  in  the  2d  Life- 
Guards  in  1854.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Field  newspaper  in  1856  he  joined 
the  staff,  writing  for  it  until  1865.  In 
1866  he  commenced  a  weekly  journal  of 
his  own,  Land  and  Water,  and  in  1867 
was  appointed  an  inspector  of  salmon 
fisheries.  He  died  in  1880.  His  best- 
known  books  are  his  Curiosities  of 
Natural  History  (4  vols.  1857-72),  the 
Logbook  of  a  Fisherman  and  Zoologist 
(1875),  and  the  Natural  History  of 
Fishes  (1881)  ;  but  there  was  also  a  large 
mass  of  desultory  work  showing  much 
natural  sagacity.  He  died  Dec.  20,  1880. 
Buckland  Rev-  William,  an  Eng- 

X»UL^lcUIU,  ligh  geologist>  born  at 

Axminster,  Devon,  in  1784 ;  educated  at 
Winchester  and  at  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  held  a  fellowship  from 
1808  to  1825.  In  1813  he  was  appointed 
reader  in  mineralogy  at  Oxford  ;  and  in 
1818  a  readership  of  geology  was  ex¬ 
pressly  instituted  for  him.  A  paper  con¬ 
tributed  by  him  to  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  in  1822,  entitled  Account  of 
an  Assemblage  of  Fossil  Teeth  and  Bones 
discovered  in  a  Cave  at  Kirkdale,  York¬ 
shire,  in  the  Year  1821,  procured  for  him 
the  Copley  medal ;  and  on  this  was 
founded  his  Reliquiae  Diluviance,  published 
in  1823.  In  1825  he  was  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  living  of  Stoke  Charity, 
Hants,  and  the  same  year  became  one  of 
the  canons  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford.  In  1832  he  acted  as  president 
of  the  British  Association.  In  1836  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise  was  published, 
under  the  title  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
considered  tvith  Reference  to  Natural 
Theology.  In  1845  he  was  made  Dean 
of  Westminster,  and  in  1847  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  He  died 
in  1856. 


Buckle  (buk'l),  Henry  Thomas,  an 
English  historical  writer, 
born  in  1822,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Lon¬ 
don  merchant.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
his  father’s  counting-house,  but  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  on  inheriting  his  father’s  for¬ 
tune,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
The  only  thing  he  allowed  to  distract  him 
from  his  more  serious  pursuits  was  chess, 
in  which  he  held  a  foremost  place 
amongst  contemporary  players.  His 
chief  work,  a  philosophic  History  of 
Civilization,  of  which  only  two  volumes 
(1858  and  1861)  were  completed,  was 


characterized  by  much  novel  and  sugges¬ 
tive  thought,  and  by  the  bold  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  store  of  materials  drawn 
from  the  most  varied  sources.  While 
exciting  much  attention  at  the  time,  later 
study  has  largely  invalidated  its  theo¬ 
retical  views.  Three  volumes  of  his 
Miscellaneous  and  Posthumous  Works 
were  edited  by  Helen  Taylor  in  1872. 
He  died,  while  traveling,  at  Damascus, 
May  29,  1862. 

‘RyipVIpv  (buk'ler),  a  kind  of  small 
ULJv  cl  shield  formerly  worn  on  the 
left  arm,  and  varying  in  form  and 
material,  among  the  latter  being  wicker¬ 
work,  wood  covered  with  leather,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  wood  and  metal,  etc. 

*Rn rVrcnn  (buk'ram),  a  coarse  textile 
UUJAI  dill  fabric  gtiffened  with  glue 

and  used  in  garments  to  give  them  or 

keep  them  in  the  form  intended. 

"Rn  VeR  a  kind  of  large  leaden 
-DUOKbllOC,  ghot  uged  for  kiUing  deer 

or  other  large  game. 

"Rli  fOr Vk”i  yi  a  kind  of  soft  leather  of  a 
-u  iu,is.  yellowish  or  grayish  C0l0r, 

made  originally  from  deerskins,  but  now 
usually  from  sheepskins.  The  softness 
which  is  its  chief  characteristic  is  im¬ 
parted  by  using  oil  or  brains  in  dressing 
it.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  kind  of 
cloth  otherwise  called  doeskin. 


Buck'thorn  ( Rhamnus )  ,  the  name  of 
an  extensive  genus  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  order  Rhamnaceae. 
Several  species  belong  to  N.  America. 
The  common  buckthorn  ( Rhamnus  ca- 
tharticus) ,  an  European  and  North  Amer¬ 
ican  shrub,  grows  to  7  or  8  ft.,  has  strong 
spines  on  its  branches,  elliptical  and  ser¬ 
rated  leaves,  male  and  female  flowers  on 
different  plants,  a  greenish-yellow  calyx, 
no  corolla,  and  a  round  black  berry.  *  It 
flowers  in  May.  The  berries  are  purga¬ 
tive,  but  harsh  in  action.  The  bark  yields 
a  yellow  dye,  the  berries  sap  green. 
Dyer’s  buckthorn  (R.  infectorius)  yields 
French  or  yellow  berries. 

BllCkll  (buk'u),  the  name  of  several 
plants  belonging  to  the  Cape 
Colony  genus  Barosma,  order  Rutaceae, 
used  in  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  powder 
or  tincture,  in  disorders  of  the  urino- 
genital  organs. 

Buckwheat  (buk'wst),  or  brank  (f«- 

„  gopyrum  esculentum  or 

Polygonum  fagopyrum),  a  plant  of  the 
order  Polygonese,  with  branched  herba¬ 
ceous  stem,  somewhat  arrow  -  shaped 
leaves,  and  purplish-white  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  about  30  inches, 
and  bearing  a  small  triangular  grain 
of  a  brownish  black  without  and  white 
within.  The  shape  of  its  seeds  gives 
it  its  German  name  Buchiveizen,  *  beech- 


Bucyrus 


Buddha 


wheat,’  whence  the  English  name.  The 
plant  was  first  brought  to  Europe 
from  Asia  by  the  Crusaders,  and  hence 
in  France  is  often  called  Saracen  corn. 
It  grows  on  the  poorest  soils.  It  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  China  and  other  eastern  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  bread-corn.  In  Europe  buck¬ 
wheat  has  been  principally  cultivated  as 
food  for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry  ;  but  in 
Germany  it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in 
pottage,  puddings,  and  other  food,  and  in 
the  United  States  buckwheat  griddle 
cakes  are  much  esteemed. 


"RnevriK  (bu-ci'rus),  a  city,  capital 
■DlUVAU&  of  Crawford  Co.,  Ohio.  69 
miles  s.  of  Toledo ;  center  of  a  farming 
country  and  with  manufactures  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  fans,  etc.  It  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  springs.  Pop.  8122. 
"Rnp>7QP7  (bo'chach),  a  town  of  Austria, 
DllUclu  in  Galicia,  ,on  the  Stripa. 
Has  a  castle  and  an  interesting  town- 
hall.  Pop.  11,756. 

Blld  name  bodies  of  various 
9  form  and  structure,  which  develop 
upon  vegetables,  and  contain  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  future  organs,  as  stems, 
branches,  leaves,  and  organs  of  fructifi¬ 
cation.  Upon  exogenous  plants  they  are 
in  their  commencement  cellular  pro¬ 
longations  from  the  medullary  rays, 
which  force  their  way  through  the  bark. 
In  general,  a  single  bud  is  developed  each 
year  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  and  there  is 
one  terminating  the  branch  called  a  ter¬ 
minal  bud.  The  life  of  the  plant  during 
winter  is  stored  up  in  the  bud  as  in  an 
embryo,  and  it  is  by  its  vital  action  that 
on  the  return  of  spring  the  flow  of  sap 
from  the  roots  is  stimulated  to  renewed 
activity.  Buds  are  distinguished  as 
leaf-buds  and  flower-buds.  The  latter 
are  produced  in  the  axil  of  leaves  called 
floral  leaves  or  bracts.  The  terminal 
bud  of  a  branch  is  usually  a  flower-bud, 
and  as  cultivation  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  flower-buds  in  place  of  leaf-buds,  the 
one  is  probably  a  modification  of  the 
other. 


Budapest 


(bq-da-pesht') ,  the  official 
name  of  the  united  towns 


of  Pest  and  Buda  or  Ofen,  the  one  on 
the  right,  the  other  on  the  left,  of  the 
Danube,  forming  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  diet  of  the 
Hungarian  ministry  and  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justice.  Buda,  which  is  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  and  lies  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  consists  of  the  fortified 
Upper  Town  on  a  hill ;  the  Lower  Town 
or  Wasserstadt  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  several  other  districts.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  royal  castle  and 
several  palaces,  the  arsenal,  town-hall, 
government  offices,  etc.,  and  the  finest 


Jewish  synagogue  in  the  empire.  The 
mineral  baths  of  Buda  have  long  been 
famous,  the  Bruckbad  and  Kaiserbad  hav¬ 
ing  both  been  used  by  the  Romans.  Pest, 
or  the  portion  of  Budapest  on  the  left 
or  east  bank  of  the  river,  is  formed  by 
the  inner  town  of  Old  Pest  on  the 
Danube,  about  which  has  grown  a  semi¬ 
circle  of  districts — Leopoldstadt,  There- 
sienstadt,  Elizabethstadt,  etc.  The  river 
is  at  this  point  somewhat  wider  than 
the  Thames  at  London,  and  the  broad 
quays  of  Pest  extend  along  it  for  from 
two  to  three  miles.  Pest  retains,  on  the 
whole,  fewer  signs  of  antiquity  than 
many  less  venerable  towns.  Its  fine 
frontage  on  the  Danube  is  modern,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  the 
academy,  and  other  important  buildings. 
The  oldest  church  dates  from  1500 ;  the 
largest  building  is  a  huge  pile  used  as 
barracks  and  arsenal.  There  is  a  well- 
attended  university.  In  commerce  and  in¬ 
dustry  Budapest  ranks  next  to  Vienna 
in  the  empire.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  machinery,  gold,  silver,  copper,  and 
iron  wares,  chemicals,  silk,  leather, 
tobacco,  etc.  A  large  trade  is  done  in 
grain,  wine,  wool,  cattle,  etc.  Budapest 
is  strongly  Magyar,  and  as  a  factor  in  the 
national  life  may  almost  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  the  rest  of  Hungary.  It 
was  not  until  1799  that  the  population  of 
Pest  began  to  outdistance  that  of  Buda  ; 
but  from  that  date  its  growth  was  very 
rapid  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  Buda.  In  1799  the  joint 
population  of  the  two  towns  was  little 
more  than  50,000  ;  in  1886  it  was  411,917  ; 
in  1905,  732,322. 

Undsnitt  (bq-da'qn) ,  a  town  of  India, 
DUUd  N.  W.  Provinces,  consisting 
of  an  old  and  a  new  town,  the  former 
partly  surrounded  by  ancient  ramparts ; 
there  is  a  handsome  mosque,  American 
mission,  etc.  Pop.  about  35,000. — The 
district  of  Budaun  has  an  area  of  2000 
sq.  miles.  Pop.  about  1,000,000. 

■RnrldliQ  (bqd'dha ;  ‘the  Wise’  or  ‘the 
uuuuiid  Bnlightened»)>  the  sacred 

name  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  an 
Indian  sage  who  appears  to  have  lived 
in  the  5th  century  b.C.  His  personal 
name  was  Siddhartha,  and  his  family 
name  Gautama ;  and  he  is  often  called 
also  Sakya-muni  (from  Sakya,  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  and  muni,  a  Sanskrit  word 
meaning  a  sage).  His  father  was  the  king 
of  Kapilavastu,  a  few  days’  journey  north 
of  Benares.  Siddhartha,  filled  with  a  deep 
compassion  for  the  human  race,  left  his 
father’s  court,  and  lived  for  years  in 
solitude  and  contemplation  till  he  had 
penetrated  the  mysteries  of  life  and  be¬ 
come  the  Buddha.  He  then  began  to 


Buddhism 


Buddhism 


teach  his  new  faith,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  Brahmanism,  commencing  at 
Benares.  Among  his  earliest  converts 
were  the  monarchs  of  Magadha  and 


Buddha.— From  a  Burmese  Bronze. 

Kosala,  in  whose  kingdoms  he  chiefly 
passed  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  re¬ 
spected,  honored,  and  protected.  See 
next  article. 

Bud'dhism,  ‘he  .  religious  system 
’  founded  by  Buddha,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of  which 
is  that  Nirvana,  or  an  absolute  release 
from  existence,  is  the  chief  good.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  it,  pain  is  inseparable  from  ex¬ 
istence,  and  consequently  pain  can  cease 
only  through  Nirvana ;  and  in  order  to 
attain  Nirvana  our  desires  and  passions 
must  be  suppressed,  the  most  extreme 
self-renunciation  practised,  and  we  must, 
as  far  as  possible,  forget  our  own  per¬ 
sonality.  In  order  to  attain  Nirvana 
eight  conditions  must  be  kept  or  practised. 
The  first  is  in  Buddhistic  language  right 
view ;  the  second  is  right  judgment ;  the 
third  is  right  language;  the  fourth  is 
right  purpose;  the  fifth  is  right  profes¬ 
sion;  the  sixth  is  right  application;  the 
seventh  is  right  memory ;  the  eighth  is 
right  meditation.  The  five  fundamental 
precepts  of  the  Buddhist  moral  code  are : 
not  to  kill,  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit 
adultery,  not  to  lie,  and  not  to  give  way 
to  drunkenness.  To  these  there  are  added 
five  others  of  less  importance,  and  bind¬ 
ing  more  particularly  on  the  religious 
class,  such  as  to  abstain  from  repasts 
taken  out  of  season,  from  theatrical  rep¬ 
resentations,  etc.  There  are  six  funda¬ 
mental  virtues  to  be  practised  by  all  men 
alike,  viz.,  charity,  purity,  patience,  cour¬ 
age,  contemplation,  and  knowledge.  These 
are  the  virtues  that  are  said  to  ‘  con¬ 
duct  a  man  to  the  other  shore.’  The 


devotee  who  strictly  practises  them  has 
not  yet  attained  Nirvana,  but  is  on  the 
road  to  it.  The  Buddhist  virtue  of 
charity  is  universal  in  its  application,  ex¬ 
tending  to  all  creatures,  and  demanding 
sometimes  the  greatest  self-denial  and 
sacrifice.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  Bud¬ 
dha  in  one  of  his  stages  of  existence  (for 
he  had  passed  through  innumerable  trans¬ 
migrations  before  becoming  ‘  the  en¬ 
lightened  ’)  gave  himself  up  to  be  de¬ 
voured  by  a  famishing  lioness  which  was 
unable  to  suckle  her  young  ones.  There 
are  other  virtues,  less  important,  indeed, 
than  the  six  cardinal  ones,  but  still  bind¬ 
ing  on  believers.  Thus  not  only  is  lying 
forbidden,  but  evil  speaking,  coarseness  of 
language,  and  even  vain  and  frivolous 
talk  must  be  avoided.  Buddhist  meta¬ 
physics  are  "comprised  in  three  theories — 
the  theory  of  transmigration  (borrowed 
from  Brahmanism),  the  theory  of  the 
mutual  connection  of  causes,  and  the  the¬ 
ory  of  Nirvana.  According  to  the  first, 
when  a  man  dies  he  is  immediately  born 
again  or  appears  in  a  new  shape.  This 
shape  depends  upon  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  his  life.  He  may  reappear  as  a 
divinity  or  as  a  degraded  slave,  an  animal, 
a  plant  or  even  a  stone  or  clod.  If  he 
has  been  very  wicked  he  will  be  born 
into  one  of  the  136  Buddhist  hells  and 
will  need  many  millions  of  years  to  at¬ 
tain  the  state  of  earthly  existence  again. 
According  to  the  second,  life  is  the  result 
of  twelve  conditions,  which  are  by  turns 
causes  and  effects.  Thus  there  would  be 
no  death  were  it  not  for  birth ;  it  is 
therefore  the  effect  of  which  birth  is  the 
cause.  Again,  there  would  be  no  birth 
were  there  not  a  continuation  of  existence. 
Existence  has  for  its  cause  our  attach¬ 
ment  to  things,  which  again  has  its  origin 
in  desire ;  and  so  on  through  sensation, 
contact,  the  organs  of  sensation  and  the 
heart,  name  and  form,  ideas,  etc.,  up  to 
ignorance.  This  ignorance,  however,  is 
not  ordinary  ignorance,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  error  which  causes  us  to  attribute 
permanence  and  reality  to  things.  This, 
then,  is  the  primary  origin  of  existence 
and  all  its  attendant  evils.  Nirvana  or 
extinction  is  eternal  salvation  from  the 
evils  of  existence,  and  the  end  which 
every  Buddhist  is  supposed  to  seek. 
Sakya-muni  did  not  leave  his  doctrines 
in  writing;  he  declared  them  orally,  and 
they  were  carefully  treasured  up  by  his 
disciples,  and  written  down  after  his 
death.  The  determination  of  the  canon 
of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  as  we  now 
possess  them  was  the  work  of  three 
successive  councils,  and  was  finished  two 
centuries  at  least  before  Christ.  From 
Buddhism  involving  a  protest  against  caste 


Buddhist  Architecture 


Buenos  Ayres 


distinctions  it  was  eagerly  adopted  by  the 
Dasyus  or  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  Hin¬ 
dustan.  It  was  pure,  moral,  and  humane 
in  its  origin,  but  it  came  subsequently  to 
be  mixed  up  with  idolatrous  worship  of 
its  founder  and  other  deities.  Although 
now  long  banished  from  Hindustan  by 
the  persecutions  of  the  Brahmans,  Bud¬ 
dhism  prevails  in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Siam, 
Anam,  Tibet,  Mongolia,  China,  Java,  and 
Japan,  and  its  adherents  are  said  to  com¬ 
prise  about  a  third  of  the  human  race. 

Buddhist  Architecture, 

Architecture. 

Budding*  OK'ing),  the  art  of  multi- 
&  plying  plants  by  causing  the 
leaf-bud  of  one  species  or  variety  to  grow 
upon  the  branch  of  another.  The  opera¬ 
tion  consists  in  shaving  off  a  leaf-bud, 
with  a  portion  of  the  wood  beneath  it, 
which  portion  is  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the 
operator’s  finger  and  thumb, 
aided  by  the  budding-knife. 
An  incision  in  the  bark  of  the 
stock  is  then  made  in  the  form 
of  a  T ;  the  two  side  lips  are 
pushed  aside,  the  bud  is  thrust 
between  the  bark  and  the 
wood,  the  upper  end  of  its  bark 
is  cut  to  a  level  with  the 
cross  arm  of  the  T,  and  the 
whole  is  bound  up  with  worsted 
or  other  soft  fastening,  the 
point  of  the  bud  being  left 
exposed.  In  performing  the 
Budding,  operation,  a  knife  with  a  thin 
flat  handle  and  a  blade  with 
a  peculiar  edge  is  required.  The  bud 
must  be  fully  formed ;  the  bark  of 
the  stock  must  separate  readily  from 
the  wood  below  it ;  and  young  branches 
should  always  be  chosen,  as  having  be¬ 
neath  the  bark  the  largest  quantity  of 
cambium  or  viscid  matter  out  of  which 
tissue  is  formed.  The  maturer  shoots  of 
the  year  in  which  the  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  are  the  best.  The  autumn  is  the 
best  time  for  budding,  though  it  may  also 
be  practised  in  the  spring. 

Bllde  (bii-da) ,  Guillaume,  or  Bu- 
d^eus,  a  French  scholar,  born 
at  Paris  in  1467,  and  died  in  1540. 
After  a  lawless  youth  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  literature.  Among  his 
philosophical,  philological,  and  juridical 
works,  his  treatise  De  Asse  (1514)  and 
his  Commentarii  Graecae  Linguae  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  By  his  influ¬ 
ence  the  College  Royal  de  France  was 
founded. 

TicrTit  an  exceedingly  brilliant 
■JjA&1AL>  light,  invented  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  of  Bude,  Cornwall,  and  produced 


by  directing  a  current  of  oxygen  into  the 
interior  of  the  flame  of  an  Argand  lamp 
or  gas-burner. 

BlldSTCll  (budj'el),  Eustace,  an  in- 
o  genious  writer,  author  of 
about  three  dozen  papers,  signed  ‘  X,’  in 
the  Spectator;  born  1686;  died  1737.  He 
was  a  first  cousin  to  Addison,  and  went 
with  him  to  Dublin  in  1709  as  secretary. 
On  the  accession  of  George  I  Budgell  ob¬ 
tained  several  valuable  Irish  appoint¬ 
ments,  from  which  he  was  removed  for  an 
attack  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  the  Duke 
of  Bolton.  He  lost  three-fourths  of  his 
fortune  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and 
spent  the  rest  in  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
get  into  parliament.  Disgraced  by  an 
attempted  fraud  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Matthew  Tindal’s  will,  he  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  in  the  Thames. 
"Rndcrpf  (budj'et),  the  annual  financial 
x»uugcu  statement  which  the  British 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  makes  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  contains  a  view 
of  the  general  financial  policy  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
sents  an  estimate  of  the  probable  income 
and  expenditure  for  the  following  twelve 
months,  and  a  statement  of  what  taxes 
it  is  intended  to  reduce,  increase,  or 
abolish,  or  what  new  ones  it  may  be 
necessary  to  impose. 

Budis'sin.  See  Bautzen. 


■Rlldweis  (bud'vls),  a  city  of  Bo- 
-Diuiweib  hemia>  75  miles  s  of 

Prague,  well  built,  with  a  cathedral  and 

episcopal  palace,  a  flourishing  trade,  and 

manufactures  of  earthenware,  cloth, 

machinery,  etc.  Pop.  39,630. 

Bnen  Avre  (bwan  i'ra),  or  Bonair, 
jjueii  iiyie  a  small  island  off  the 

coast  of  Venezuela,  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  50  miles  in  circumference ;  pro¬ 
duces  cattle,  goats,  poultry,  and  salt. 
Pop.  5000. 

Buenos  Ayres  <b0'nu?  jj'riz-  sr- 

J  pron.  bwanos  ires), 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  of 
South  America,  capital  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  on  the  s.  w.  bank  of  the  La 
Plata,  150  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was 
founded  in  1535  by  Don  Pedro  de  Men¬ 
doza,  and  is  built  with  great  regularity, 
the  streets  uniformly  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  Many  of  the  old  and 
narrow  streets  are  being  replaced  by 
modern  boulevards.  It  contains  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  the  president,  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  town-hall,  a  number  of  hos¬ 
pitals  and  asylums,  a  cathedral,  several 
Protestant  churches ;  several  theaters,  an 
opera  house,  and  a  university,  founded  in 
1821,  and  attended  by  about  3000 
students.  There  are  also  a  medical 


Buffalo 


Buffalo 


school,  normal  and  other  schools,  besides 
literary  and  scientific  societies,  a  national 
library,  museum  of  natural  history, 
zoological  garden  and  observatory.  There 
is  no  harbor,  and  large  vessels  can  come 
only  within  8  or  9  miles  of  the  town,  but 
extensive  harbor  works  have  been  be¬ 
gun.  The  nearest  good  harbor  is  at  La 
Plata,  a  new  town  30  miles  lower  down 
the  estuary,  and  since  1884  the  capital  of 
the  province.  The  port  of  both  cities  is 
now  Ensenada,  a  village  on  the  Bay  of 
Ensenada,  a  few  miles  from  La  Plata. 
Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  centers  of  South  America,  its  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  together  annually 
amounting  to  over  $300,000,000.  Chief 
exports  are  ox  and  horse  hides,  sheep  and 
other  skins,  wool,  tallow,  horns,  etc. 
There  are  six  railways  running  from  the 
city,  and  375  miles  of  tranmay  in  the 
city  and  suburbs.  About  one-fourth  of 
the  inhabitants  are  whites ;  the  rest  are 
Indians,  negroes,  and  mixed  breeds. 
Population  (1909),  1,246,532. — The  prov¬ 
ince  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  an  area  of 
about  82,000  sq.  miles,  and  presents 
nearly  throughout  level  or  slightly  un¬ 
dulating  plains  (pampas),  which  afford 
pasture  to  vast  numbers  of  cattle  and 
wild  horses.  These  constitute  the  chief 
wealth. 

Buffalo  (buf'a-lo),  an  ungulate  or 
hoofed  ruminant  mammal, 
family  Bovidse  or  oxen,  the  best-knowrn 
species  of  which  is  the  common  or  Indian 
buffalo  (Bubalus  Buffelus  or  Bos  Bubd- 
lus),  larger  than  the  ox  and  with  stouter 
limbs,  originally  from  India,  but  now 


1,  Head  of  Cape  Buffalo  (Bubalus  Caffer). 

2,  Head  of  Indian  Buffalo  (Bubalus  Buffelus). 

found  in  most  of  the  warmer  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Continent.  A  full-grown 
male  is  a  bold  and  powerful  animal,  quite 
a  match  for  the  tiger.  The  buffalo  is 
less  docile  than  the  common  ox,  and  is 
fond  of  marshy  places  and  rivers.  It  is, 
however,  used  in  tillage,  draught,  and 


carriage  in  Southern  Asia  and  Italy, 
The  female  gives  much  more  milk  than 
the  cow,  and  from  the  milk  the  ghee 
or  clarified  butter  of  India  is  made. 
The  hide  is  exceedingly  tough,  and  a 
valuable  leather  is  prepared  from  it,  but 
the  flesh  is  not  very  highly  esteemed. 
Another  Indian  species  is  the  arnee 
(B.  ami),  the  largest  of  the  ox  family. 
The  Cape  buffalo  (Bubalus  Caffer),  the 
African  species,  is  distinguished  by  the 
size  of  its  horns,  which  are  united  at 
their  bases,  forming  a  great  bony  mass 
on  the  front  of  the  head.  It  attains  a 
greater  size  than  an  ordinary  ox,  and  is 
a  fierce  creature,  the  most  dreaded  of 
African  animals.  It  attacks  man  with¬ 
out  provocation  and  has  never  been  do¬ 
mesticated.  The  name  is  also  applied  to 
wild  oxen  in  general,  and  particularly 
to  the  bison  of  North  America.  See 
Bison . 

a  city  of  New  York,  at  the 
’  e.  extremity  of  Lake  Erie, 
the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  river,  and  the 
head  of  the  Niagara  river.  It  has  a 
water  front  of  2^  miles  on  the  lake 
and  of  the  same  extent  on  the  Niagara 
river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron 
bridge.  The  position  of  Buffalo  on  the 
great  water  and  railway  channels  of 
communication  between  the  west  and  the 
east  makes  it  the  center  of  a  vast  trade 
in  grain,  live  stock,  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  harbor  is  capacious,  and  is 
protected  by  extensive  breakwaters.  The 
Erie  Canal,  which  connects  with  the 
Hudson,  has  its  western  terminus  here. 
The  whole  site  is  a  plain  with  a  gentle 
descent  towards  the  lake,  well  covered 
with  houses,  except  where  open  spaces 
or  squares  have  been  left  for  ornament 
and  ventilation.  There  is  a  handsome 
public  park,  in  three  sections,  connected 
by  boulevards.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  city  and  county  hall,  the  custom¬ 
house  and  post-office,  the  state  arsenal 
and  state  insane  asylum,  public  library, 
and  many  of  the  churches ;  other  insti¬ 
tutions  and  places  of  interest  are :  a 
young  men’s  literary  association  with  a 
large  library,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  gen¬ 
eral  hospital,  and  a  fine  cemetery  cover¬ 
ing  about  76  acres.  Manufactures  are 
numerous  and  varied,  consisting  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  iron  goods,  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  leather,  etc.  Its  most  im¬ 
portant  business  is  its  extensive  grain 
trade,  which  emplovs  a  large  number  of 
elevators,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000,000 
bushels.  The  annual  handling  of  grain 
amounts  to  over  100,000,000  bushels;  of 
flour,  14,000,000  barrels.  There  is  also 
a  large  export  business  in  live  stock, 
lumber  and  coal,  while  the  iron  and  steel 
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works  rank  next  to  those  of  Pittsburgh. 
Buffalo  was  founded  in  1801,  was  burned 
by  British  and  Indians  in  1813,  and  be¬ 
came  a  city  in  1832.  The  Pan-American 
Exposition,  at  which  President  McKinley 
was  assassinated,  was  held  here  in  1901. 
Pop.  423,715. 

Buffalo  "Rprrv argen- 
Si iiiidiu  .Deny  Ua)f  a  shrub  of  the 

oleaster  family,  a  native  of  the  States 
and  Canada,  with  lanceolate,  silvery 
leaves  and  close  clusters  of  bright-red 
acid  berries  about  the  size  of  currants, 
which  are  made  into  preserves  and  used 
in  various  ways. 

Buffalo  Grass  d^_ 

growing  North  American  grass,  so  called 
from  forming  a  large  part  of  the  food  of 
the  buffalo,  and  said  to  have  excellent 
fattening  properties ;  called  also  gama 
grass. 

Buffer  (buf'er),  any  apparatus  for 
xi  deadening  the  concussion  be¬ 

tween  a  moving  body  and  the  one  on 
which  it  strikes.  In  railway  carriages 
they  are  placed  in  pairs  at  each  end,  and 
are  fastened  by  rods  to  springs  under  the 
framework,  to  deaden  the  concussions 
caused  when  the  velocity  of  part  of  the 
train  is  checked. 

Bnffpf  (buf'et,  buf'a,  bo-fa'),  a  cup- 
xiuiicu  sideboard,  or  closet  to 

hold  china,  crystal,  plate,  and  the  like. 
The  word  is  also  very  commonly  applied 
to  the  space  set  apart  for  refreshments 
in  public  places. 

■Rn-ff  TpatBpr  a  sort  of  leather  pre- 

i5un  i^eaxnei,  pared  from  the  skin 

of  the  buffalo  and  other  kinds  of  oxen, 
dressed  with  oil,  like  shammy.  It  is  used 
for  making  bandoliers,  .  belts,  pouches, 
gloves,  and  other  articles. 

Buff  OH  (bu-fop),  George  Louis 
Lecleec,  Count  de,  cele¬ 
brated  French  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Montbard,  Burgundy,  in  1707 ;  died  in 
Paris  in  1788.  Being  the  son  of  a  rich 
man,  he  was  able  to  travel,  and  he  visited 
Italy  and  England.  In  1739  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Gar¬ 
den  at  Paris  (now  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes),  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
great  work  on  Natural  History  which 
occupied  the  most  of  his  life.  It  is  now 
obsolete  and  of  small  scientific  value, 
but  it  long  had  an  extraordinary  popu¬ 
larity,  and  was  the  means  of  diffusing  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  nature  throughout 
Europe.  After  an  assiduous  labor  of  ten 
years  the  first  three  volumes  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  between  1749  and  1767  twelve 
others,  which  comprehend  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  the  nature  of  animals,  and 
the  history  of  man  and  the  mammalia. 


In  these  Buffon  was  assisted  by  Dauben- 
ton  in  the  purely  anatomical  portions. 
The  following  nine  volumes,  which  ap¬ 
peared  from  1770  to  1783,  contain  the 
history  of  birds,  from  which  Daubenton 
withdrew  his  assistance,  the  author  being 
now  aided  by  Gu6neau  de  Montbelliard, 
and  afterwards  by  the  Abbe  Bexon. 
Buffon  published  alone  the  five  volumes 
on  minerals,  from  1783  to  1788.  Of  the 
seven  supplementary  volumes,  of  which 
the  last  did  not  appear  until  after  his 
death  in  1789,  the  fifth  formed  an  in¬ 
dependent  whole,  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  his  works.  It  contains  his  Epochs 
of  Nature,  in  which  the  author  gives  a 
second  theory  of  the  earth,  very  different 
from  that  which  he  had  traced  in  the 
first  volumes,  though  he  assumes  at  the 
commencement  the  air  of  merely  defend¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  former.  Buffon 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  count  by  Louis 

XV,  whose  favor,  as  also  that  of  Louis 

XVI,  he  enjoyed.  His  works  were  trans¬ 
lated  into  almost  every  European  lan¬ 
guage. 

TRn-fFnnri  (bu-fon'),  a  merry-andrew,  a 
Sj  U.J1UU  l  ciown>  a  jester;  from  the 

Ital.  buffone ,  from  buffare,  to  jest,  to 
sport.  Buffo,  in  Ital.,  is  the  name  given 
to  a  comic  actor ;  a  burlesque  play  is 
called  a  commedia  buffa,  and  a  comic 
opera  opera  buffa.  The  Italians,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguished  the  buffo  cantante, 
which  requires  good  singing,  from  the 
buffo  comico ,  in  which  there  is  more 
acting. 

"R-nfrmirlsp  (bu-fon'i-de),  a  family  of 
x>  ululiiU.cC  tailless  batrachians,  com¬ 
prehending  the  toads. 

BllP*  or  Eog,  a  r*ver  in  European 
Russia,  which  falls  into  the  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  Dnieper  near  Kherson,  after 
a  course  of  about  500  miles.  Another 
river  of  same  name,  the  Western  Bug, 
rises  in  Galicia,  and  falls  into  the  Vis¬ 
tula  about  20  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Warsaw. 
Both  are  navigable  for  considerable  dis¬ 
tances. 

BllP*  a  name  given  to  the  Cimex  lec- 
■uu&?  tularius,  otherwise  known  as  the 
housebug  or  bedbug,  or  any  member  of 
this  genus  or  of  the  family  Cimicidae. 
The  common  bug  is  about  3-16  inch 
long,  wingless,  of  a  roundish,  depressed 
body,  dirty  rust  color,  and  emits  an 
offensive  smell  when  touched.  The  fe¬ 
male  lays  her  eggs  in  summer  in  the 
crevices  of  bedsteads,  furniture,  and 
walls  of  rooms.  The  larvae  are  small, 
white,  and  semitransparent.  They  at¬ 
tain  full  size  in  eleven  weeks.  The 
mouth  of  the  bug  has  a  three-jointed 
proboscis,  which  forms  a  sheath  for  a 
sucker.  It  is  fond  of  human  blood,  but 
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eats  various  other  substances.  The 
name  was  formerly  applied  loosely  to 
insects  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
United  States  it  is  generally  applied  to 
what  are  called  beetles  in  England. 
"Rno-ecnifl  (bti-zho),  Thomas  Robert, 
JDUged-UU  Duke  d’Isly,  a  marshal  of 
France,  born  in  1784 ;  died  at  Paris  in 
1849.  He  entered  the  army  in  1804  as  a 
simple  grenadier,  but  rose  to  be  colonel 
before  the  fall  of  Napoleon.  After  the 
revolution  of  1830  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Algeria,  where  he  gained 
many  advantages  over  the  Arabs.  On 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  adhered  to 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  last.  Under  the 
presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Alps. 

"RliP’PYl'hflP’PVl  (bo'gen-ha-gen),  Jo- 
■DUgennagen  HANN>  a  German  re_ 


former,  and  friend  and  helper  of  Luther 
in  preparing  his  translation  of  the  Bible. 
He  was  born  in  1485,  and  died  in  1558. 
He  fled  from  his  Catholic  superiors  to 
Wittenberg  in  1521,  where  he  was  made, 
in  1522,  professor  of  theology.  He  ef¬ 
fected  the  union  of  the  Protestant  free 
cities  with  the  Saxons,  and  introduced 
into  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Liibeck, 
Pomerania,  Denmark,  and  many  other 
places  the  Lutheran  service  and  church 
discipline.  He  translated  the  Bible  into 
Low  German  (Liibeck,  1533)  ;  wrote  an 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  a 
History  of  Pomerania. 

Bug’g’e  (bug'geK  Elseus  Sophus,  a 
■ouggc  Norwegian  scholar,  born  at 
Laurvig  in  1833.  In  1864  he  became  a 
professor  of  Old  Norse  in  the  national 
university.  He  published  editions  of  old 
Norse  poems  and  later  folk  songs,  but 
is  best  known  from  his  important  works 
on  runic  inscriptions. 

Bug’g’V  (bus’O*  a  name  given  to  sev- 
-L,ufo&J  eral  species  of  carriages  or 
gigs :  in  England,  a  light  one-horse  two¬ 
wheeled  vehicle  without  a  hood ;  in  the 
U.  States,  a  light  one-horse  four-wheeled 
vehicle,  with  or  without  a  hood  or  top ; 
in  India,  a  gig  with  a  large  hood  to 
screen  those  who  travel  in  it  from  the 
sun’s  rays. 

BufflS  (bb'sizK  a  people  of  the  Indian 
®  Archipelago,  chiefly  inhabiting 
the  eastern  coast  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
interior  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  their  chief  town  being 
Boni.  They  are  described  as  peaceable, 
orderly,  and  well  behaved,  are  the  chief 
carriers  and  factors  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  copper,  cotton,  etc.,  and  in  tre- 
pang,  pearl,  and  other  fisheries.  Large 


communities  of  them  have  also  been 
formed  in  Borneo,  in  Sumatra,  and  in 
many  small  islands  of  the  archipelago. 

(bu'gl),  a  military  musical 
brass  wind-instrument  of  the 
horn  kind,  sometimes  furnished  with  keys 
or  valves.  It  is  used  in  the  armies  of 
various  nations  to  sound  signal-calls. 
The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  bugle- 
horn,  that  is,  buffalo-horn,  from  O.E. 
bugle,  a  buffalo. 

Bugle  common  name  for  A- jug  a, 

°  9  a  genus  of  labiate  plants.  Two 

of  the  species  are  British,  A.  reptans,  a 
hedge-side  plant  with  dark  leaves  and 
purplish  flowers,  formerly  held  in  high 
esteem  as  an  application  to  wounds ;  and 
A.  chamcepitys,  yellow  bugle,  a  plant 
which  grows  in  sandy  fields,  rare  in  the 
United  States. 

BllP’le  a  sbining’  elongated  glass  bead, 
usually  black,  used  in  decorat¬ 
ing  female  apparel  and  also  in  trafficking 
with  savage  tribes. 

'RiiO’lnQQ  (bu'glos) ,  a  popular  name 
‘DU&AUS>£>  applied  to  a  number  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraginese, 
and  in  particular  to  the  alkanet  (which 

see) . 

(bol'wurkL  a  kind  of 
inlaid  work,  said  to  have 
by  Boule,  a  French 
in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  consisted  at  first  of  unburnished 
gold,  brass,  enamel,  or  mother-of-pearl 
worked  into  complicated  and  ornamental 
patterns,  and  inserted  in  a  ground  of 
dark-colored  metal,  wood,  or  tortoise¬ 
shell  ;  but  at  a  later  period  the  use  of 
wood  of  a  different  color  was  introduced 
by  Reisner,  and  to  his  process  the  mod¬ 
ern  practice  of  buhl-work  is  chiefly  con¬ 
fined. 

■RnTvrQ+nnA  (bor'ston),  Burrstone,  a 
.Dumb tune  name  given  t0  certain 

siliceous  or  siliceo-calcareous  stones, 
whose  dressed  surfaces  present  a  burr  or 
keen-cutting  texture,  whence  they  are 
much  used  for  millstones.  The  most  es¬ 
teemed  varieties  are  obtained  from  the 
upper  fresh-water  beds  of  the  Paris  basin, 
and  from  the  Eocene  strata  of  South 
America. 

Building  Societies, 


Buhl-work 

been  invented 
cabinet-maker. 


for  the  purpose  of  raising  by  periodical 
payments  a  fund  to  assist  members  in 
obtaining  small  portions  of  landed  prop¬ 
erty  and  houses,  which  are  mortgaged 
to  the  society  till  the  amount  of  the 
shares  drawn  on  shall  be  fully  repaid 
with  interest.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
shares,  valued  at  $200  each,  payable  in 
monthly  instalments  of  $1  for  each  share. 
In  most  societies  the  money  is  loaned 
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to  the  member  bidding  the  highest  pre¬ 
mium  for  its  use,  which  premium  is  in 
some  cases  deducted  at  once,  in  others 
is  paid  in  monthly  instalments.  The  in¬ 
terest  on  money  borrowed,  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  is  payable 
monthly.  Building  societies  are  of  two 
chief  kinds,  either  confined  to  a  certain 
number  of  members,  or  permanent  and 
not  confined  to  any  definite  number  of 
members,  but  ready  to  receive  new  mem¬ 
bers  as  long  as  the  society  exists.  These 
series  societies,  by  the  admission  of  new 
members,  have  a  constant  supply  of  funds 
at  their  disposal,  and  are  thus  able  to 
supply  the  demands  of  all  the  borrowers ; 
while  the  security  offered  to  investors  in¬ 
duces  many  people  to  enter  the  society 
merely  with  the  view  of  having  a  con¬ 
venient  means  of  depositing  their  savings, 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
any  real  estate  for  themselves.  In  the 
British  islands,  since  building  societies 
were  legalized  in  1836,  more  than 
$500,000,000  has  been  raised  by  their 
means,  and  applied  by  their  members  for 
the  acquiring  of  houses  and  lands — nearly 
half  a  million  persons  being  assisted  in 
buying  their  homes.  In  the  United 
States  the  statistics  of  1910  give  as 
in  operation  5713  societies,  with  over 
2,000,000  members  and  assets  of  over 
$850,000,000.  In  1893  the  number  of  as¬ 
sociations  was  240,  assets  $37,000,000,  so 
that  there  has  been  a  large  development 
since  that  date.  These  societies  origi¬ 
nated  in  and  were  long  confined  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  though  they  have  now  spread 
widely  throughout  the  States.  Besides 
other  advantages,  the  building  society 
gives  to  its  members  business  training, 
accustoms  them  to  invest  sums  of  money, 
and  thus  fits  them  to  take  care  of  their 
earnings. 

■Rni+p-nynro*  (boi'ten-zorg ;  ‘without 
I>UIlcIIZ.Ulg  care’),  a  favorite  resi¬ 
dential  town  in  the  island  of  Java,  about 
40  miles  south  of  Batavia,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  rail.  It  contains  a  fine 
palace  of  the  governor-general,  celebrated 
botanic  gardens,  etc.  Pop.  25,000. 

Poiiolaupp  (bo-M-lan'tha),  a  city  of 
.DUjaldllCc  g  p  a  i  n?  Andalusia,  21 

miles  E.  by  N.  Cordova ;  manufactures 
cloth  and  woolen  fabrics,  earthenware, 
and  glass.  Pop.  10,756. 

RiiVBavPQt(bU_ka'rest')’  the  caPital 
IjUJyIIc11c&1/0£  Roumania,  situated  on 

the  Dimbovitza  about  33  miles  north  of 
the  Danube,  in  a  fertile  plain.  It  is  in 
general  poorly  built,  among  the  chief 
buildings  being  the  royal  palace,  the 
National  Theater,  the  university  build¬ 
ings,  the  National  Bank,  the  Mint,  and 
the  Archiepiscopal  church.  There  are 


handsome  public  gardens.  Manufactures 
are  varied  but  unimportant ;  the  trade  is 
considerable,  the  chief  articles  being 
grain,  wool,  honey,  wax,  wine,  hides. 
The  mercantile  portion  of  the  community 
is  mostly  foreign,  and  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  presents  a  curious  blending  of  na¬ 
tionalities.  Bukharest  became  the  capital 
of  Wallachia  in  1665,  in  1862  that  of  the 
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united  principalities  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  since  known  as  Roumania.  A 
treaty  was  concluded  here  in  1812  be¬ 
tween  Turkey  and  Russia  by  which  the 
former  ceded  Bessarabia  and  part  of 
Moldavia,  and  in  1886  the  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  made 
here.  Pop.  282,071. 

"Rn  Irmri  n  a  (bo-ko-ve'na),  an  Austrian 
Jj  UJAUVlIld  duchyr  forming  the  S.E. 

corner  of  Galicia.  Area,  4035  sq.  miles; 
pop.  (1900)  729,921.  It  is  traversed  by 
ramifications  •  of  the  Carpathians,  and 
much  of  the  surface  is  occupied  with 
swamps  and  forests.  Chief  town,  Czerno- 
witz. 

‘Rn’lap  or  Btjlak  (bu-lak').  See 
Boulak' 

TOnlapan  (bu-la-kan'),  a  town  of  the 
-Duldi/dil  Philippines,  island  of  Luzon, 

about  22  miles  n.  w.  of  Manila;  chief 
industries:  sugar-boiling  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silken  mats.  Pop:  11,589. 
■Rnla-mo  or  Bolama  (bo-la'ma),  an 
U  uld'Illd,5  island  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Africa,  one  of  the  Bissagos  (which  see). 
■RnlanrUhahr  (bu-land-shiir'),  a  dis- 

-DUiailUblldlU  trict  of  British  India, 

Northwestern  Provinces,  forming  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Doab,  or  alluvial  plain  in¬ 
closed  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  etc., 
form  the  chief  products  of  the  district. 
Area,  1899  sq.  miles.  The  town  Buland- 
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shar,  the  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  district,  has  a  pop.  of  about  15,000. 
"Rnl an  (bu'la),  or  Tikus.  an  animal  of 
ctu  the  mole  family  (T&lpidae)  and 
genus  Gymnura  ( G .  Rafflesii),  a  native 
of  Sumatra  and  Malacca,  bearing  a  con¬ 
siderable  resemblance  to  the  opossum. 
The  muzzle  is  much  prolonged,  the  fur 
pierced  by  a  number  of  long  hairs  or 
bristles,  the  tail  naked,  and  it  is  possessed 
of  glands  which  secrete  a  kind  of  musk. 
Bulb  a  m°dified  leaf-bud,  formed  on  a 
u  plant  upon  or  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground, 
emitting  roots  from  its 
base  and  producing  a 
stem  from  its  center. 

It  is  formed  of  imbri¬ 
cated  scales  or  of  con¬ 
centric  coats  or  layers. 

It  encloses  the  rudiments 
of  the  future  plant  and 
a  store  of  food  to  nour¬ 
ish  it.  Examples  of 
bulbs  are  the  onion, 
lily,  hyacinth,  etc. 

Bulbul  (bul'bnl),  the 

Persian  name 
of  the  nightingale,  or  a 
species  of  nightingale, 
rendered  familiar  in 
English  poetry  by 
Moore,  Byron,  and 
others.  The  same  name  is  also  given  in 
Southern  and  Southwestern  Asia  to 
sundry  other  birds. 

Bulgaria  (bul-ga'ri-a),  a  principality 

-DUigdiici  constituted  by  the  treaty 

of  Berlin,  July  13,  1878,  and  placed 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  of 
Turkey,  to  whom  it  was  made  tributary. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Roumania  and 
the  Dobrudsha,  east  by  the  Black  Sea, 
south  by  the  Balkan  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  Eastern  Rumelia,  and 
west  by  Servia.  The  principal  .  towns 
are  Widdin,  Sofia,  Plevna,  Sistova,  Tir- 
nova,  Rustchuk,  Shumla,  Varna,  and 
Silistria.  The  country  almost  wholly  be¬ 
longs  to  the  north  slope  of  the  Balkans, 
and  is  intersected  by  streams  flowing 
from  that  range  to  the  Danube.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  much  good  agricultural  land  and 
a  good  climate ;  but  cultivation  is  back¬ 
ward,  though  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
horses  is  successfully  carried  on.  Agri¬ 
cultural  produce  is  exported,  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  imported.  Education  is 
backward,  but  is  improving ;  four  years’ 
school  attendance  is  obligatory  in  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  prevalent  religion  is  that  of 
the  Greek  Church.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  a 
constitution  was  drawn  up  for  the  new 
principality  by  an  assembly  of  Bulgarian 
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notables  at  Tirnova  in  1879.  By  this 
constitution  the  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  single  chamber,  called  the 
Sobranje  or  National  Assembly,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  are  partly  elected  by  uni¬ 
versal  manhood  suffrage,  partly  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  prince.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  1879,  Prince  Alexander  of  Batten- 
berg,  cousin  of  the  Grand-duke  of  Hesse, 
was  elected  prince  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  constituent  assembly.  In  1885  a 
national  rising  took  place  in  Eastern 
Rumelia,  the  Turkish  governor  was  ex- 
peled,  and  union  with  Bulgaria  pro¬ 
claimed.  In  consequence  Servia  de¬ 
manded  an  addition  to  her  own  territory, 
and  began  a  war  against  Bulgaria  (Nov., 
1885),  in  which  she  was  severely  de¬ 
feated.  By  the  treaty  which  followed, 
the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Eastern  Rumelia  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  to  be  renominated 
at  the  end  of  that  time  by  sanction  of 
the  great  powers.  These  events  greatly 
irritated  Russia,  whose  agents  managed 
to  seduce  certain  regiments  of  Bulga¬ 
rians  ;  and  in  August,  1886,  the  prince 
was  seized  and  carried  off,  while  a  proc¬ 
lamation  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  abdicated.  When  he  was  set  free 
on  Austrian  territory  he  discovered  that 
the  people  were  still  with  him,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  return.  Seeing,  however, 
that  his  presence  would  cause  an  imme¬ 
diate  interference  on  the  part  of  Russia 
he  formally  abdicated  and  left  the  coun¬ 
try  (7th  Sept.,  1886).  In  1887  Prince 
Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg  accepted  an 
invitation  to  occupy  the  throne ;  and  on 
Oct.  5,  1908,  he  declared  the  state  in¬ 
dependent  of  Turkish  control,  giving 
himself  the  title  of  czar.  The  area  of 
Bulgaria  proper  is  about  24,000  square 
miles.  The  population  in  1900  was 
2,744,283.  Eastern  Rumelia,  virtually 
annexed  in  1885,  has  an  area  of  13,500 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  over  1,000,000. 

Bulgarians  (bul-gii'ri-ans),  a  race  of 
XHllgdllcUib  Finnish  origin?  whose 

original  seat  was  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
and  who  subdued  the  old  Moesian  popula¬ 
tion  and  established  a  kingdom  in  the 
present  Bulgaria  in  the  7th  century. 
They  soon  became  blended  with  the  con¬ 
quered  Slavs,  whose  language  they 
adopted.  In  the  14th  century  the  coun¬ 
try  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and 
until  recently  remained  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  (See  Bulgaria.)  The 
Bulgarian  language  is  divided  into  two 
dialects,  the  old  and  the  new ;  the  former 
is  the  richest  and  best  of  the  Slavonic 
tongues,  and  although  extinct  as  a  living 
tongue  is  still  used  as  the  sacred  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Bui- 
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garians  are  now  spread  over  many  parts 
of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

"RnlVTiAQrl  (bulk'hed),  a  partition  built 
x>  iujaiicciu.  between  portions  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  a  ship,  to  separate  it  into 
rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard  in  case  of 
wreck. 

Bull  (kql ;  Bat.  bulla,  a  b°ss«  later  a 
"UU1A  leaden  seal),  a  letter,  edict,  or 
rescript  of  the  pope,  published  or  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  churches  over  which  he  is 
head,  containing  some  decree,  order,  or 
decision,  and  in  many  cases  having  a 
leaden  seal  attached,  impressed  on  one 
side  with  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  on  the  other  with  the  name  of  the 
pope.  The  document  is  in  Latin  and  on 
parchment. 

Bull  ^ie  name  given  to  the  male  of 
9  any  bovine  quadruped.  This 
word  is  also  given  to  an  amusing  incon¬ 
gruity  in  speech,  usually  applied  spe¬ 
cially  to  the  Irish  people. 

Bull  J°HN>  the  English  nation  per- 
JJU  9  sonified,  and  hence  any  typical 
Englishman :  first  used  in  Arbuthnot’s 
satire.  The  History  of  John  Bull,  de¬ 
signed  to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  in  which  the  French  are 
personified  as  Lewis  Baboon ,  the  Dutch 
as  Nicholas  Frog,  etc. 

Bull  ^LE  Bornemann,  a  famous  vio- 
9  linist,  born  at  Bergen,  Norway, 
in  1810 ;  died  in  1880.  He  secured  great 
triumphs  both  throughout  Europe  and  in 
America  by  his  wonderful  playing.  He 
lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  had  to  take  again  to  his 
violin  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes.  >  He 
afterwards  settled  down  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  had  also  a  summer  residence 
in  Norway,  where  he  died. 

Bulla  (bul'a) ,  or  Bubble  Shell,  a 
xhliicx  genus  of  gasteropod  molluscs 
with  very  thin  and  almost  globular 
shells.  There  are  numerous  species, 
fossil  and  living. 

Bulla oe  (bql'as),  a  kind  of  wild  plum 
(prunus  insititia)  common  in 
many  parts  of  England  and  naturalized 
in  Massachusetts,  used  for  making  jam, 
etc. 

BnllfP  (bul'le),  or  Blebs,  collections 
a»ui icg  0£  serous  fluid  of  considerable 

size,  which  gather  under  the  cuticle  and 
separate  it  from  the  true  skin.  The 
most  familiar  examples  are  the  *  blisters  ’ 
produced  on  the  hands  by  rowing  and 
on  the  feet  by  walking.  They  appear  in 
various  forms  of  skin  disease. 

T5-.-.11  Bo i+i no*  the  barbarous  sport  of 
■*■*“.11“  Dell  llllg <,  setting  dogs  on  a  bull, 

who  is  tied  to  a  stake  and  worried  by 
the  dogs  for  the  amusement  of  the  spec- 
15—2 


tators.  It  was  a  favorite  sport  in  Eng¬ 
land  from  a  very  early  period  till  it 
was  finally  put  down  by  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  in  1835. 

Bill  I'd  no*  a  variety  of  the  common 
dog,  remarkable  for  its 
short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the  projection 
of  its  lower  jaw,  which  causes  the  lower 
front  teeth  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper. 
The  head  is  massive  and  broad ;  the  lips 
are  thick  and  pendulous ;  the  ears  pend¬ 
ent  at  the  extremity ;  the  neck  robust 
and  short ;  the  body  long  and  stout ;  and 
the  legs  short  and  thick.  The  bulldog 
is  a  slow-motioned,  ferocious  animal,  bet¬ 
ter  suited  for  savage  combat  than  for 
any  purpose  requiring  activity  and  in¬ 
telligence.  For  this  reason  it  is  often 
employed  as  a  watchdog.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  used — as  its  name  implies — for 
the  barbarous  sport  of  bull-baiting. — 
The  bull  terrier  was  originally  from  a 
cross  between  the  bulldog  and  the  terrier. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  bulldog,  lively, 
docile,  and  very  courageous. 

Bullen,  Anne.  See  Boleyn. 

Bul'ler  SlR  Bedvers  Henry,  a  Brit- 
,UUi  ish  soldier,  born  in  Devonshire 

in  1839.  He  entered  the  army  in  1858, 
rising  in  rank  from  lieutenant  in  1862 
to  lieutenant-general  in  1891.  He  served 
in  all  the  wars  from  1860  onward,  and 
defeated  the  Arabs  at  Abu  Klea,  in  the 
Sudan,  in  1885.  In  1890  he  succeeded 
Lord  Wolseley  as  adjutant-general  of  the 
army.  In  1899  he  took  command  of  the 
forces  in  the  Boer  war,  but  being  de¬ 
feated  at  Tugela  River,  Natal,  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  Lord  Roberts.  Died  in 
1908. 

Bullers  of  Buchan 

ity  on  the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  5%  m. 
s.  s.  w.  of  Peterhead,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  huge  granite  cliffs,  with  a  large 
rocky  caldron  into  which  the  sea  rushes 
through  a  natural  archway  in  the  top  of 
which  is  an  opening  locally  called  ‘  the 
pot.’ 

Bullet  (bql'et) ,  a  projectile  intended 
JJU  to  be  discharged  from  firearms 

or  other  missile  weapons ;  more  espe¬ 
cially,  one  for  a  rifle,  musket,  fowling 
piece,  pistol,  or  similar  weapon.  Bullets 
used  to  be  solid  spherical  masses,  but  of 
late  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
their  shape  and  structure.  Bullets  used 
for  rifles  of  recent  construction  are 
elongated  and  generally  rounded,  conical, 
or  ogival  at  the  apex,  somewhat  like  half 
an  egg  drawn  out,  often  with  a  hollow 
at  the  base,  into  which  a  plug  of  wood 
or  clay  is  inserted.  When  the  rifle  is 
fired  the  plug  is  driven  forward,  forcing 


Bulletin 


Bulls  and  Bears 


the  base  of  the  bullet  outward  till  the 
lead  catches  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 
The  dumdum  is  a  soft-nosed,  leaden 
bullet;  the  Boers  formed  them  by  scrap¬ 
ing  or  filing  down  the  apex  when  inserted 
in  the  shell. 

Bulletin  (bul'e-tin),  an  authenticated 
UA  ^  official  report  concerning 
some  public  event,  such  as  military  opera¬ 
tions,  or  the  health  of  a  distinguished  per¬ 
sonage,  issued  for  the  information  of  the 
public. 

Bullet-tree,  or  bdllt-tbee  (Mima- 

9  sops  batata  or  Sapota 
Mulleri),  a  forest  tree  of  Guiana  and 
neighboring  regions,  order  Sapotacese, 
yielding  an  excellent  gum  (the  concreted 
milky  juice)  known  as  batata,  having 
properties  giving  it  in  some  respects  an 
intermediate  position  between  gutta¬ 
percha  and  India  rubber,  and  making  it 
for  certain  industrial  purposes  more  use¬ 
ful  than  either.  In  the  United  States  it 
is  used  as  a  chewing  material.  The  tim¬ 
ber  of  the  tree  also  is  valuable. 
"Rnll-fip’lvK  are  among  the  favorite 

uun  ngms  diversions  of  the  Span_ 

iards.  They  are  usually  held  in  an  am¬ 
phitheater  having  circular  seats  rising 
one  above  another,  and  are  attended  by 
vast  crowds  who  eagerly  pay  for  admis¬ 
sion.  The  combatants,  who  make  bull¬ 
fighting  their  profession,  march  into  the 
arena  in  procession.  They  are  of  various 
kinds — the  picadores,  combatants  on 
horseback,  in  the  old  Spanish  knightly 
garb ;  the  chulos  and  banderilleros,  com¬ 
batants  on  foot,  in  gay  dresses,  with 
colored  cloaks  or  banners ;  and  finally, 
the  matador  (the  killer).  As  soon  as  the 
signal  is  given  the  bull  is  let  into  the 
arena.  The  picadores,  who  have  sta¬ 
tioned  themselves  near  him,  commence 
the  attack  with  their  lances,  and  the 
bull  is  thus  goaded  to  fury.  Sometimes 
a  horse  is  wounded  or  killed  (only  old, 
worthless  animals  are  thus  employed), 
and  the  rider  is  obliged  to  run  for  his 
life.  The  chulos  assist  the  horsemen  by 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  bull  with 
their  cloaks ;  and  in  case  of  danger  they 
save  themselves  by  leaping  over  the 
wooden  fence  which  surrounds  the  arena. 
The  banderilleros  then  come  into  play. 
They  try  to  fasten  on  the  bull  their 
banderillas — barbed  darts  ornamented 
with  colored  paper,  and  often  having 
squibs  or  crackers  attached.  If  they  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  squibs  are  discharged,  and  the 
bull  races  madly  about  the  arena.  The 
matador  or  espada  now  comes  in  gravely 
with  a  naked  sword,  and  a  red  flag  to 
decoy  the  bull  with,  and  aims  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  animal.  The  slaughtered 
bull  is  dragged  away,  and  another  is  let 


out  from  the  stall.  Several  bulls  are  sc 
disposed  of  in  a  single  day. 

■Pnll'-fivipTi  or  Bulfincii,  an  insesso- 

-DU1I  linen,  rial  birdj  PyrrMla  rubi- 

cilla,  family  Fringillidse,  or  finches,  with 
short,  thick,  rounded  bill,  beak  and  crown 
of  the  head  black,  body  bluish-gray  above 
and  bright  tile-red  below.  It  is  found  in 
the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
Asia,  and  when  tamed  may  be  taught  to 
sing  musical  airs.  P.  synoica  is  an  Asi¬ 
atic  species,  and  P.  cineriola  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  Brazil. 

’Rnll'frno*  the  Rana  pipiens,  a  large 
uii  ug,  Species  cf  fr0g  found  in 

North  America,  8  to  12  inches  long,  of  a 
dusky-brown  color  mixed  with  a  yellowish 
green,  and  spotted  with  black.  These 
frogs  live  in  stagnant  water,  and  utter  a 
low  croaking  sound  resembling  the  low¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  whence  the  name. 
’Rnll'Tipnrl  the  popular  name  of  cer- 

isuii  neaa,  tain  fishes  0ne  of  these> 

the  Coitus  gobio,  an  European  fish,  is 
about  4  inches  long,  with  head  very  large 
and  broader  than  the  body.  It  is  often 
called  also  Miller's  thumb.  The  armed 
bullhead  is  the  Aspidophorus  Europwus, 
found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas ; 
the  six-horned  bullhead  (0.  hexacornis) 
is  a  North  American  species.  In  America 
this  name  is  given  to  a  species  of 
Pimelodus ,  called  also  catfish  and  horned 
pout. 

"RillliTlfrer  (bul'ing-er) ,  Henry,  a 
jj  uxxxiigc:  ceiebrated  Swiss  reformer, 

born  in  1504 ;  died  at  Zurich  in  1575. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Zuinglius, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1531  as  pastor  of 
Zurich.  He  kept  up  a  close  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  principal  English  re¬ 
formers.  The  Zurich  Letters,  published 
by  the  Parker  Society,  contains  part  of 
this  correspondence,  and  among  others, 
letters  addressed  to  him  by  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  He  wrote  numerous  theological 
works. 

Bullion  (bul'yun)  is  uncoined  gold  or 
silver,  in  bars,  plate,  or  other 
masses,  but  the  term  is  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  signify  the  precious  metals 
coined  and  uncoined. 

Ten'll  Pnn  a  stream  in  the  n.  e.  of 
x>uii  xvun,  yirginia>  flowing  into  the 

Occoquan  river,  14  miles  from  the  Poto¬ 
mac  ;  the  scene  of  two  great  battles  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  civil  war  in  which  the 
Federals  were  defeated.  The  first  battle 
was  fought  21st  July,  1861 ;  and 
the  second  on  29th  and  30th  August, 
1862. 

Bulls  and  Bears,  ‘ 

tors  of  stocks ;  the  former  operating  in 
order  to  effect  a  rise  in  price,  the  latter 
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doing  all  they  can  to ,  bring  prices  of 
stock  down. 

BulFs-eve  ^  a  r0un(^  piece  of  thick 

3  glass,  convex  on  one  side, 

inserted  into  the  decks,  ports,  scuttle- 

hatches,  or  skylight-covers  of  a  vessel 

for  the  purpose  of  admitting  light.  (2) 

A  small  lantern  with  a  lens  in  one 

side  of  it  to  concentrate  the  light  in  any 

desired  direction.  (3)  In  rifle  shooting , 

the  center  of  a  target,  of  a  different  color 

from  the  rest  of  it  and  usually  round. 

(4)  In  architecture,  a  round  window, 

usually  in  a  mansard  roof. 

"Rn  11  -front  a  larSe  species  of  fish 
131111  tIOUX,of  the  salmon  £^1^  the 

Salmo  eriox,  thicker  and  clumsier  in  form 
than  the  salmon,  but  so  like  it  as  some¬ 
times  to  be  mistaken  for  it  by  fishers.  It 
attains  a  weight  of  15  to  20  lbs.,  and 
lives  chiefly  in  the  sea,  ascending  rivers  to 
spawn.  Its  scales  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  salmon,  and  its  color  less  bright. 

Bully-tree.  See  Bullet-tree. 

‘Riilnuu  (bu'lo)  Bernhard  von.  Count, 
born  in  Germany  in  1850,  son 
of  Herr  von  Biilow,  foreign  secretary 
under  Bismarck  1873-79.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  secretary  of  embassy  at  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  Vienna  and  chargS 
d'affaires  in  Greece ;  was  appointed 
Minister  to  Roumania  in  1888,  to  Italy 
in  1893,  foreign  secretary  in  1897,  and 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  in  1898.  In 
1900  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
empire,  holding  this  position  until  1909. 

Billow  Friedrich  Wilhelm  von,  a 
9  Prussian  general,  born  in  1755  ; 
died  in  1816.  He  was  actively  engaged 
against  the  French  at  the  earliest  periods 
of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  his  serv¬ 
ices  in  1813  and  1814,  especially  at 
Grosbeeren  and  Dcnnewitz,  were  re¬ 
warded  with  a  Grand  Knightship  of  the 
Iron  Cross  and  the  title  Count  Biilow 
von  Dennewitz.  As  commander  of  the 
fourth  division  of  the  allied  army  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  victorious  close  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

"Biilow  Hans  Guido  von,  pianist 
uiu  w ,  and  composer,  born  at  Dresden 
in  1830 ;  was  intended  for  a  lawyer,  but 
adopted  music  as  a  profession.  He 
studied  the  piano  under  Liszt,  and  made 
his  first  public  appearance  in  1852.  In 
1855  he  became  the  leading  professor  in 
the  conservatory  at  Berlin;  in  1858  was 
appointed  court  pianist ;  and  in  1867  was 
made  musical  director  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  His  compositions  include  over¬ 
ture  and  music  to  Julius  Caesar,  The 
Minstrel's  Curse ,  and  Nirwana ;  songs, 
choruses,  and  pianoforte  pieces.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  first  of  pianists  and 


orchestral  conductors,  but  was  very 
irascible.  He  died  in  1894. 

'Rnlrw  (bii-loz),  FRANgois,  born  near 
£>UIU4  Genevaj  Switzerland,  in  1803; 
died  at  Paris  in  1877 ;  founder  and  editor 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  fortnightly  literary  mag¬ 
azine. 


Bnlrflmrmr  (bal-ram-piir  ),  a  town  of 
-“Uildinpui  Oude,  India;  the  largest 
town  in  the  Gonda  district,  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bulrampur. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

‘RuIviiqIi  (byil'rush),  the  popular  name 
n  un  umi  for  large  rush_like  plants 

growing  in  marshes,  not  very  definitely 
applied.  Some  authors  apply  the  name 
to  Typha  latifolia  and  T.  angustifolia 
(cat’s-tail  or  reed-mace).  But  it  is  more 
generally  restricted  to  Scirpus  lacustris , 
a  tall,  rush-like  plant  from  which  the 
bottoms  of  chairs,  mats,  etc.,  are  manu¬ 
factured.  The  bulrush  of  Egypt  (Ex.,  ii, 
3)  is  the  Juncus  glohulosus. 

"Rn'kar  (bql-sar'),  a  port  and  town  in 
*uu  sa  Surat  district,  Bombay,  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Auranga.  Exports  tim¬ 
ber,  and  manufactures  cloth,  bricks,  tiles, 
and  pottery.  Pop.  13,229. 

Buhmd'shahur.  See  Bulandshahr. 


"Rnlwark-  (bul'wark),  an  old  name  for 
-DUiwailY  a  "rampart  or  bastion. 

■Rnlvupr  (byl'wer) ,  Sir  Henry  Lytton, 
-DUlWer  V  *  I~)AT,T,TNfi  n  nd  Bulwer. 


diplomatist  and  author,  elder  brother  of 
Lord  Lytton ;  born  in  1804 ;  died  in  1872. 
He  was  attached  to  the  British  embassies 
at  Berlin,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague  from 
1827  to  1830,  when  he  entered  parlia¬ 
ment.  In  1837  he  was  sent  as  secretary 
of  legation  to  Constantinople ;  subse¬ 
quently  he  was  minister  at  Madrid  and 
Washington,  and  he  succeeded  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  as  ambassador  at 
the  Porte  (1858-65).  He  wrote  France, 
Social,  Literary  and  Political ;  Life  of 
Byron;  Life  of  Palmerston;  Historical 
Characters,  etc.  He  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1871. 


Bulwer  Lytton.  See  Lytton ,  Lord. 


Bum'ble-Bee.  See  Bee. 


’Rnm'hnnfl  a  small  boat  used  to  sell 

isumDoax,  vegetables>  etc>  t0  ships 

lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

Unnnriflln  (bum/a-lo),  Bummalc/ti, 
UIIlIIlcllU  the  Indian  name  for  a 

small,  glutinous,  transparent  fish,  about 
the  size  of  a  smelt,  found  on  the  coasts 
of  Southern  Asia,  which,  when  dried,  is 
much  used  as  a  relish  by  both  Europeans 
and  Indians  and  facetiously  called  Bom¬ 
bay  duck.  It  is  the  Saurus  ophiodon , 
family  Scopelidae. 


Buncombe 


Bunsen 


BiTnrnmhp  Bunkum  (bung'kum).  a 

■Duncomue,  county  in  North  Caro. 

lina ;  area  624  sq.  m.  Pop.  49,795.  The 
term  Bunkum ,  meaning  talking  for  talk¬ 
ing’s  sake,  bombastic  speech-making, 
originated  in  the  16th  Congress,  when 
the  ‘  Missouri  Question  ’  was  being  dis¬ 
cussed.  Felix  Walker,  congressman  from 
Buncombe  County,  persisted  in  making 
a  speech  when  the  house  was  impatient 
to  vote.  When  implored  to  desist  he  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  only  talking  for  Bun¬ 
combe,  whence  the  term. 

Bundelcund  (i>““'M1;k!Tr:Rr™Lr,e 

correctly  Bundel- 
khand),  a  tract  of  country  in  Upper 
India  lying  between  the  river  Jumna  on 
the  n.,  and  the  Chambal  on  the  n.  and 
w. ;  area  20,559  sq.  m.  It  comprises 
the  British  districts  of  Hamirpur,  Jalaun, 
Jhansi,  Lalitpur,  and  Banda,  and  thirty- 
one  native  states.  In  it  are  the  diamond 
mines  of  Punnah. 

Bunder-Abbas.  See  Bender- Abbas. 

Bundesratb  (bun'des-rat),  the  Ger¬ 
man  federal  council 
which  represents  the  individual  states  of 
the  empire,  as  the  Reichstag  represents 
the  German  nation.  It  consists  of  sixty- 
two  delegates,  and  its  functions  are 
mainly  those  of  a  confirming  body,  al¬ 
though  it  has  the  privilege  of  rejecting 
measures  passed  by  the  Reichstag. 

Bundi  (bon'di).  See  Boondee. 

Bungalow  (bun'ga-lo),  in  India,  a 
&  house  or  residence,  gen¬ 

erally  of  a  single  floor.  Native  bunga¬ 
lows  are  constructed  of  wood,  bamboos, 
etc. ;  but  those  erected  by  Europeans  are 
generally  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and 


Bungalow  on  Penang  Hills, 
thatched  or  tiled,  and  are  of  all  styles 
and  sizes,  but  invariably  surrounded  by 
a  .  veranda.  Within  recent  years  the 
building  of  similar  rustic  dwellings,  for 
summer  resort,  has  become  common  in 
the  United  States. 

'Rnnp’a  v  (bun'ga),  a  market  town  of 
England>  County  Suffolk,  on 


the  right  bank  of  the  Waveney,  30  miles 
n.  E.  of  Ipswich.  It  contains  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle,  a  stronghold  of  the 
Bigods,  earls  of  Norfolk.  Pop.  (1911) 
3359. 

"Run inn  (bun'yun),  an  enlargement  and 
jjuiiiuii  inflammation  of  the  joint  of 
the  great  toe  arising  from  irritation  to 
the  small  membranous  sac  called  lursa 
mucosa. 

Bu  'nium.  See  Earthnut. 

Bunk  a  woo(^en  box  or  case  serving  as 
u  a  seat  during  the  day  and  a  bed 
at  night ;  also  one  of  a  series  of  sleep¬ 
ing  berths  arranged  above  each  other. 
■RnnVVr  JTill  a  small  eminence  in 
mUlK  ei  mil,  Charlestown,  now  a 

part  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  scene 
of  the  first  important  battle  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  fought  June  17,  1775.  A 
considerable  body  of  Americans  having 
beep  sent  to  occupy  the  peninsula  on 
which  Charlestown  stands,  a  British 
force  was  sent  to  dislodge  them.  This 
was  not  effected  till  after  three  assaults 
on  their  intrenched  position,  with  a  loss 
of  1000  men,  while  the  Americans  did 
not  lose  half  that  number. 

Bun'kum.  See  Buncombe. 

■Rnyiepn  (bun'sen),  Christian  Karl 
.  11  Josias,  Chevalier,  a  dis¬ 

tinguished  German  diplomatist  and  schol¬ 
ar,  was  born  at  Korbach,  in  the  princi¬ 
pality  of  Waldeck,  in  1791 ;  died  in  1860. 
In  1815  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Niebuhr,  who  shortly  after  procured  for 
him  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  at  Rome.  In  1824  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  charge  d’affaires,  and  afterwards 
minister.  After  a  stay  of  twelve  years 
in  Rome  he  was  sent,  as  Prussian 
minister,  first  to  Switzerland,  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Eastern  difficulty  in 
1854.  In  his  official  capacity  he  won  the 
esteem  of  all,  and  with  Britain  espe¬ 
cially  he  was  connected  by  many  ties. 
His  later  years  were  spent  at  Heidelberg 
and  at  Bonn  exclusively  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  Among  his  best-known  works  are 
Die  Verfassung  der  Kirche  der  Zukunft 
(‘  The  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  the 
Future’),  Hamburg,  1845;  Aegyptens 
Stelle  in  der  Weltgeschichte  (‘  Egypt’s 
Place  in  the  World’s  History’),  Ham¬ 
burg,  1845 ;  Hippolytus  und  seine  Zeit 
(‘Ilippolytus  and  his  Time’),  London, 
1851,  and  finally,  his  greatest  work, 
Bilelwerk  fur  die  Gemeinde  (‘  Bible 
Commentary  for  the  Community’),  the 
publication  of  which  was  unfinished  at 
his  death.  His  Memoirs ,  by  his  widow, 
were  published  in  1868. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  KILL 

June  17,  1775.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  dying  General  Warren.  The  American  forces,  under  Prescott,  Putnam  and  Stark,  lost  450 

killed,  and  the  British  under  Howe  and  Pigott,  1050. 
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Blllisen  -^0BERT  Wilhelm  Eberard, 

9  an  eminent  German  chemist, 
born  at  Gottingen  in  1811 ;  died  in  1899. 
He  studied  at  Gottingen  University,  and 
at  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  at  the  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cassel,  1836 ;  at  the  University 
of  Marburg  in  1838,  at  Breslau  in  1851, 
and  finally  professor  of  Experimental 
Chemistry  at  Heidelberg  in  1852.  Among 
his  many  discoveries  and  inventions  are 
the  production  of  magnesium  in  quanti¬ 
ties,  magnesium  light,  spectrum  analysis, 
and  the  electric  pile  and  burner  bearing 
his  name. 

Bunsen’s  Battery,  b°afttfra’; 

the  cells  of  which  consist  of  cleft  cylin¬ 
ders  of  zinc  immersed  in  dilute  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  and  rectangular  prisms  of 
carbon  in  nitric  acid,  with  an  interven¬ 
ing  porous  cell  of  unglazed  earthen¬ 
ware. 

Bunsen’s  Burner,  iJ,lr^™eSpeCifil? 

adapted  for  heating,  consisting  of  a  tube, 
in  which,  by  means  of  holes  in  the  side, 
the  gas  becomes  mixed  with  air  before 
consumption,  so  that  it  gives  a  non-illumi¬ 
nating  smokeless  blue  flame. 

‘Rnnt  sometimes  called  Smut  Ball , 
jju.li  t,  Pepper  Brand,  and  Brand 
Bladders,  a  fungoid  disease  incidental  to 
cultivated  corn,  consisting  of  a  black, 
powdery  matter,  having  a  disagreeable 
odor,  occupying  the  interior  of  the  grain 
of  wheat  and  a  few  other  Graminese. 
This  powdery  matter  consists  of  minute 
balls  filled  with  sporules,  and  is  caused 
by  the  attack  of  Tilletia  caries,  a  kind  of 
mold. 

Bnnter  Sandstein  Ihttafwar'ie- 

gated  sandstone’),  a  German  name  for 
the  new  red  sandstone,  the  lowest  group 
of  the  Triassic  system. 

’Rnnt'inp’  P°Pular  name  of  a 

jjunt  nig?  number  of  insessorial  birds, 

family  Emberizidae,  chiefly  included  in 
the  genus  Emberiza;  such  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  or  common  bunting ;  the  rice-bunt¬ 
ing  ;  the  Lapland,  snow,  blackheaded, 
yellow,  cirl,  and  ortolan  buntings.  The 
yellow  bunting  or  yellow  hammer  ( E . 
citrinella )  is  one  of  the  most  common 
British  birds.  The  common  or  corn 
bunting  ( E .  miliaria)  is  also  common  in 
cultivated  districts.  The  snow-bunting 
( Electrophones  nivalis)  is  one  of  the 
few  birds  which  cheer  the  solitudes  of 
the  polar  regions. 

■Rrm+'ino*  a  thin  woolen  stuff,  of 
jjuui/  J-iig,  which  the  colors  and  sig¬ 
nals  of  a  ship  are  usually  formed ;  hence, 
a  vessel’s  flags  collectively. 


"Rn  n  the  native  Aus- 

151111  ya  151111  ya>  tralian  name  of 

the  Araucaria  Bidwillii,  a  fine  Queens¬ 
land  tree  with  cones  larger  than  a  man’s 
head,  containing  seeds  that  are  eagerly 
eaten  by  the  blacks. 

John,  author  of  The 
jjuii  jail,  pilgrim's  Progress,  was 
the  son  of  a  tinker,  and  was  born  at  the 
village  of  Elstow,  near  Bedford,  in  1628 ; 
died  at  London  in  1688.  He  followed  his 
father’s  employment,  but  during  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  soldier.  Returning 
to  Elstow,  after  much  mental  conflict  his 
mind  became  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  truth  and  importance  of  religion. 
He  joined  a  society  of  Anabaptists  at 
Bedford,  and  at  length  undertook  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher  among  them. 
Acting  in  defiance  of  the  severe  laws 
against  dissenters,  Bunyan  was  detained 
in  prison  for  twelve  years  (1660-72),  but 
was  at  last  liberated,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  community  with  which  he  had 
previously  been  connected.  During  his 
imprisonment  he  wrote  Profitable  Medita¬ 
tions,  The  Holy  City,  etc.,  and  also  the 
curious  piece  of  autobiography  entitled 
Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of  Sinners. 
In  1675  he  was  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months  under  the  Conventicle  Act.  To 
this  confinement  he  owes  his  chief 
literary  fame,  for  in  the  solitude  of  his 
cell  he  produced  the  first  part  of  that 
admired  religious  allegory,  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  His  Holy  War,  his  other 
religious  parables,  and  his  devotional 
tracts,  which  are  numerous,  are  also 
remarkable,  and  many  of  them  valuable. 
On  obtaining  his  liberty  Bunyan  resumed 
his  functions  as  a  minister  at  Bedford, 
and  became  extremely  popular.  He  died 
when  on  a  visit  to  London. 

■Rnnrlmi  (bqnts'lou),  a  town  of 
.01111410,11  Prussia>  province  of  Silesia, 

28  miles  w.  of  Liegnitz.  Industries : 
woolen  and  linen,  pottery.  Pop.  14,590. 
— Jung-Bunzlau  is  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
31  miles  N.  e.  of  Prague,  with  13,479  in¬ 
habitants.  There  is  a  smaller  Bohemian 
town  called  Alt-Bunzlau. 

Buonaparte.  See  Bonaparte. 

■Rnnrmrntti  (bu-o-na-rot'te),  Michael 
JjUUIIcII  Ulll  Angelo<  of  the  ancient 

family  of  the  counts  of  Canossa,  born  at 
Caprese,  Tuscany,  in  1475 ;  died  at  Rome 
in  1563 ;  a  distinguished  Italian  painter, 
sculptor,  architect,  and  poet.  He  studied 
drawing  under  Domenico  Ghirlandaio, 
and  sculpture  under  Bertoldo  at  Florence, 
and  having  attracted  the  notice  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  was  for  several  years 
an  inmate  of  his  household.  Having  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  both  in  sculpture  and 


Buonarotti 


Burbank 


painting,  he  was  commissioned  (together 
with  Leonardo  da  Vinci)  to  decorate  the 
senate-hall  at  Florence  with  a  historical 
design,  but  before  it  was  finished,  in 
1505,  he  was  induced  by  Pope  Julius  II 
to  settle  in  Rome.  Here .  he  sculptured 
the  monument  of  the  pontiff  (there  are 
seven  statues  belonging  to  it)  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli ;  and 
painted  the  dome  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
his  frescoes  representing  the  creation  and 


Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. 


the  principal  events  of  sacred  history. 
In  1530  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
defense  of  Florence  against  Charles  V. 
Three  years  later  he  began  his  great 
picture  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Last 
Judgment ,  which  occupied  him  eight 
years.  His  last  considerable  works  in 
painting  were  two  large  pictures :  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Pauline  Chapel. 
In  sculpture  he  executed  the  Descent  of 
Christ  from  the  Cross,  four  figures  of  one 
piece  of  marble.  His  statue  of  Bacchus 
was  thought  by  Raphael  to  possess  equal 
perfection  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  As  late  as  1546 
he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 
planned  and  built  the  dome,  but  he  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  see  his  plan 
finished,  and  many  alterations  were  made 
in  it  after  his  death.  Besides  this,  he 
undertook  the  building  of  the  Piazza  del 
Campidoglio  (Capitol),  of  the  Farnese 
Palace,  and  of  many  other  edifices.  His 
style  in  architecture  is  distinguished  by 
grandeur  and  boldness,  and  in  his  orna¬ 
ments  the  untamed  character  of  his  im¬ 
agination  frequently  appears,  he  preferring 
the  uncommon  to  the  simple  and  elegant. 
His  poems,  which  he  considered  merely 
as  pastimes,  contain,  likewise,  convincing 
proofs  of  his  great  genius.  His  prose 
works  consist  of  lectures,  speeches,  etc. 


BllOV(boi)’  any  fl°atin»  body  employed 
JJUVV  £0  point  out  the  particular  sit¬ 
uation  of  a  ship’s  anchor,  a  shoal,  the 
direction  of  a  navigable  channel,  etc. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  or  now  more 
commonly  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted 
together  and  forming  hollow  chambers. 
They  are  generally  moored  by  chains  to 
the  bed  of  the  channel,  etc.  They  are  of 
various  shapes,  and  receive  corresponding 
names ;  thus  there  are  the  caw-buoy,  the 
nun- buoy,  the  bell- buoy,  the  mooring- 
buoy,  as  represented  in  the  accompanying 
cuts.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a  float¬ 
ing  object  intended  to  keep  a  person 
afloat  till  he  can  be  taken  from  the 
water :  more  particularly  called  a  life¬ 
buoy  or  life  preserver. 

■Rn  Till  a  ( bu'fa-ga ) ,  a  genus  of  inses- 
Jj  u cl  gorjaj  African  birds,  family 

Sturnidse  (starlings).  See  Beef-eaters. 

Buprestidae  aaK 

guished  by  the  uncommon  brilliancy 
and  highly  metallic  splendor  of  their 
colors. 

BurkaS’e  (bur'baj),  Richard,  a  fa- 
®  mous  actor  and  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Shakespere,  was  the  son  of  James 
Burbage  (died  1597),  also  an  actor,  and 
the  first  builder  of  a  theater  in  England. 
He  was  born  about  1567 ;  died  in  1619. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  same  company 
as  Shakespere,  Fletcher,  Hemming,  Con- 
dell,  and  others,  and  filled  all  the  greatest 
parts  of  the  contemporary  stage  in  turn. 
He  was  the  original  Hamlet,  Lear, 
Othello,  and  Richard  III,  and  played 
the  leading  parts  in  the  plays  of  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  Webster, 
Marston,  etc.  Besides  being  an  eminent 
actor,  he  seems  to  have  been  also  a 
successful  painter  in  oil  colors. 

"RnrVinnV  Luther,  horticulturist,  was 
jjui  uaiiiv,born  at  Lancasfer,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1849.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
he  became  deeply  interested  in  plant  life, 
and.  engaged  in  experiments  on  hybrid¬ 
ization  of  plants.  Removing  to  Califor¬ 
nia,  he  established  the  Burbank  Exposi¬ 
tion  Farms  at  Santa  Rosa,  where  he 
undertook  the  work  of  cross-breeding  on 
an  extended  scale.  He  originated  a  new 
fruit,  the  plumcot,  by  combining  the 
plum  and  the  apricot,  produced  an  edible 
thornless  cactus,  developed  the  Burbank 
potato  and  Burbank  cherry,  varieties  of 
great  excellence ;  a  white  blackberry, 
various  new  apples,  stoneless  prunes, 
also  new  peaches,  nuts,  roses,  callas, 
violet-odored  lilies,  and  many  other  new 
varieties.  In  1905  the  Carnegie  Insti¬ 
tution  granted  him  $10,000  yearly  for 
ten  years  to  continue  his  work.  He  has 
very  many  extensive  experiments  under 


WHITE  BLACKBERRY 


THE  SPINELESS  CACTUS  IN  FRUIT 

These  remarkable  plants  have  been  developed  by  the  great  horticulturist,  Luther  Burbank,  of  California. 
The  white  blackberry  grows  thickly,  is  large  in  size,  and  the  taste  is  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary  variety. 

The  spineless  cactus  makes  an  excellent  cattle  food. 


Burbot 


Burgage  Tenure 


way  and  has  nearly  3000  distinct  botan¬ 
ical  specimens  in  his  plantation. 
"Rnrhftt  (bur'bot),  or  Burbolt,  a  fish 
of  the  cod  family,  genus  Lota 
( L .  vulgaris),  shaped  somewhat  like  an 
eel,  but  shorter,  with  a  flat  head.  It 
has  two  small  barbs  on  the  nose  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  chin.  It  is  called  also  Eel- 
pout  or  Coney-fish,  and  is  said  to  arrive 
at  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  It  is  delicate  food.  The  spotted 
burbot  is  found  in  the  northern  lakes 
and  rivers  of  N.  America. 

tpItTi h vrH"  (burk'hart),  Johann 

UUlCKnarat  Ludwig,  a  noted 

traveler,  born  at  Lausanne  in  1784 ;  died 
at  Cairo  in  1817.  He  undertook  a  journey 
of  exploration  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
for  the  African  Association  in  1809,  as¬ 
suming  an  Oriental  name  and  costume ; 
spent  some  time  in  Syria,  thence  visited 
Egypt  and  Nubia ;  spent  several  months 
at  Mecca,  and  visited  Medina ;  and  after 
a  short  stay  in  Egypt  died  at  Cairo  while 
preparing  for  his  African  journey.  His 
works  are:  Travels  in  Nubia  (1819)  ; 
Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land 
(1822)  ;  Travels  in  Arabia  (1829)  ; 
Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahabys 
(1830)  ;  and  Arabic  Proverbs  (1831). 
"Rnrrlplrin  (bur'de-kin) ,  a  river  of  the 

.DU.  tic  i  N>  E  Queensian(j?  with  a 

course  of  about  350  miles.  With  its 
affluents  it  waters  a  large  extent  of 
country,  but  it  is  useless  for  navigation. 
■RnrHp+f  (bur'det).  Sir  Francis,  an 
J^uiucit  English  politician,  born 
in  1770,  died  in  1844.  In  1796  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Boroughbridge, 
and  advocated  parliamentary  reform  and 
various  liberal  measures.  He  afterwards 
sat  for  Middlesex  and  in  1807-37  for 
Westminster.  In  1810  he  was  convicted 
of  breach  of  privilege,  and  after  a 
struggle  between  the  police  and  the 
populace,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost, 
he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  In 
1819  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and  fined 
£2000  for  a  libel.  In  his  later  years  he 
became  a  Tory,  and  represented  North 
Wilts.  In  1793  be  married  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Coutts  the  banker. 

■Rnrrtptt-fJnntt*  (kdts),  Angela 
isuiaeui  couitb  Georgina^  daugh_ 

ter  of  the  above,  born  in  1814,  became 
deservedly  popular  for  the  liberal  use  she 
made  of  the  immense  wealth  she  inherited 
from  her  grandfather  (Thomas  Coutts) 
in  public  and  private  charities.  In  1871 
she  received  a  peerage  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  1881  married  a  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Burdett-Coutts.  She  died  in  1906. 
“Rnv'rlp+fp  Robert  Jones,  humorist, 
J5UI  UCll/Cj  korn  aj.  Greensborough, 


Pennsylvania,  in  1844.  He  was  in  the 
Union  army  1862-65,  became  an  editor 
on  the  Burlington  Hawkeye  in  1873,  then 
on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  in  1887  be¬ 
came  a  Baptist  clergyman  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  removing  later  to  California. 
His  humorous  productions  took  the  form 
of  magazine  contributions,  lectures,  and 
speeches.  He  died  in  1911. 

Burdock  (bur'dok),  the  popular 
name  of  the  composite 
plant  Arctium  lappa,  a  coarse-looking 
weed  with  globose  flower-heads,  the  scales 
of  the  involucre  each  furnished  with  a 
hook.  Burdocks  are  usually  regarded  as 
troublesome  weeds,  but  in  some  countries 
the  roots,  young  shoots,  and  young  leaves 
are  used  in  soups,  and  the  plant  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  this  view  in  Japan.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  in  the  United  States. 

Burdwail  (burd'-wan).  See  Bardwan . 


Bureau  (bu'ro),  in  the  United  States 
‘uulcau  a  chest  of  drawers;  in  France 
a  writing  table  or  desk ;  also  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  an  officer  of  government  and  the 
body  of  subordinate  officers  who  labor 
under  the  direction  of  a  chief. — Bureau 
system,  or  bureaucracy,  is  a  term  often 
applied  to  those  governments  in  which 
the  business  of  administration  is  carried 
on  in  departments,  each  under  the  control 
of  a  chief ;  or  more  broadly,  the  system  of 
centralizing  the  administration  of  a  coun¬ 
try  through  regularly  graded  series  of 
government  officials. 

Unrpan  0P  American  Republics,  a 
■Duicciu  bureau  established  at  Wash¬ 
ington  as  an  outcome  of  the  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Conference  of  1890,  its  purpose  be¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  republics  of  this  continent 
in  close  touch  with  one  another  in  re¬ 
gard  to  commercial  and  other  interests, 
and  thus  promote  fraternal  relations  be¬ 
tween  them. 

‘Rnrpffp  (bu-ret')f  a  graduated  glass 
i3Ulcllc  tube  with  a  stopcock,  used 
for  dividing  a  given  portion  of  any  liquid 
into  small  quantities  of  a  definite  amount 
or  to  gauge  the  amount  of  liquid  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  another  liquid ;  used  in 
chemical  work. 

Burs’  (borg),  a  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
•u  u  &  ince  of.  Saxony,  12  miles  N.  e.  of 
Magdeburg.  It  has  cloth  manufactures, 
spinning-mills,  iron-foundries,  etc.  Pop. 
22,434. 

Burgage  Tenure  (bur'gaj),inEng- 

®  ®  land  a  tenure  in 

socage,  whereby  burgesses,  citizens,  or 
townsmen  hold  their  lands  or  tenements 
of  the  king  or  other  lord  for  a  certain 
yearly  rent.  In  Scotland  the  term  indi¬ 
cates  that  tenure  by  which  the  property  in 
royal  burghs  is  held  under  the  crown, 


Burgas 


Burgomaster 


proprietors  being  liable  to  the  (nominal) 
service  of  watching  and  warding,  or,  as 
it  is  commonly  termed,  ‘  service  of  burgh, 
used  and  wont.’ 


Burgas  (b»r-«as>-  or 


Bourgas,  a 
town  on  the  Black  Sea,  in 
Eastern  Rumelia.  Pop.  11,073. 


Burner  (biir'ger),  Gottfried  August, 
jjuAgcj.  a  ceiebrated  German  poet,  born 


Jan.  1,  1748 ;  died  in  1794.  He  studied 
at  Halle  and  Gottingen ;  and  his  atten¬ 
tion  being  drawn  towards  literature, 
especially  the  ballad  literature  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland,  he  was  inspired  with 
the  idea  of  winning  a  reputation  in  this 
department  where  Uhland  and  Schiller 
had  already  preceded  him.  In  1773  ap¬ 
peared  his  Lenore,  which  took  the  Ger¬ 
man  public  by  storm,  and  his  poems  have 
continued  to  be  very  popular  with  his 
countrymen.  Scott  translated  his  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Helen  and  the  Wild  Huntsman. 
Though  he  wrote  odes,  elegies,  etc.,  he  is 
more  at  home  in  ballads  and  simple  songs 
than  in  higher  poetry.  His  life  was  not 
a  successful  or  a  happy  one. 

■Rnrcrpcc  (bur'jes),  a  magistrate  of  a 
borough.  In  Pennsylvania 

a  burgess  for  a  borough  performs  the 

same  duties  as  a  mayor  for  a  city. 

«,«««  James,  an  English  archse- 
ologist,  born  in  1832.  In 

1855  he  became  professor  of  mathematics 

at  Calcutta.  He  was  appointed  director 
of  the  archaeological  survey  of  Western 
India  in  1873  and  of  all  India  in  1886. 
He  published  a  number  of  superbly 
illustrated  volumes  on  The  Rock  Temples 
of  Elephanta,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India, 
Mohammedan  Architecture  of  Gujarat, 
etc. 


Burfrh.  (bur'o),  the  Scotch  term  cor- 
AJUigii  responding  to  the  English 


‘  borough  ’  and  applied  to  several  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  town  corporations.  A  royal 
burgh  is  a  corporate  body  erected  by  a 
charter  from  the  crown.  The  corpora¬ 
tion  consists  of  the  magistrates  and 
burgesses  of  the  territory  erected  into 
the  burgh.  The  magistrates  are  generally 
a  provost  and  bailies,  dean  of  guild, 
treasurer,  and  common  council.  The 
royal  burghs  now  number  sixty-six,  most 
of  them  singly  or  in  groups  electing 
parliamentary  representatives,  though 
others  have  lost  this  privilege, — Burghs 
of  Barony  are  corporations  analogous  to 
royal  burghs,  the  magistrates  of  which 
are  elected  either  by  the  superior  of  the 
barony  or  by  the  inhabitants  themselves, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  charter  of 
erection. — Burghs  of  Regality  were  a 
kind  of  burghs  of  barony  which  had  regal 
or  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  their  own 
territory  till  the  abolition  of  hereditary 


jurisdictions. — Parliamentary  Burghs  are 
such  as,  not  .  being  royal  burghs,  send 
representatives  to  parliament.  There  are 
fifteen  of  these,  namely,  Airdrie,  Cro¬ 
marty,  Falkirk,  Galashiels,  Greenock, 
Hamilton,  Hawick,  Kilmarnock,  Leith, 
Musselburgh,  Oban,  Paisley,  Peterhead, 
Port-Glasgow,  and  Portobello.  The  mode 
of  election  of  councilors  and  magistrates 
of  parliamentary  burghs  is  the  same  as  in 
royal  burghs. — Police  Burghs  are  popu¬ 
lous  places,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
settled  in  terms  of  the  Police  Act  of 
1862,  and  the  affairs  of  which  are  man¬ 
aged  by  commissioners  elected  under  the 
act  by  the  inhabitants. 

Bnrcrliprs  (bur'gerz),  a  body  of  Pres- 
X>lUgIlci&  byterians  in  Scotland,  con¬ 
stituting  the  majority  of  the  early  Seces¬ 
sion  Church,  which  was  split  into  two 
in  1747  on  the  lawfulness  of  accepting 
the  oath  then  required  to  be  taken  by 
the  burgesses  in  certain  burghs.  The 
Burghers  accepted  the  oath,  while  the 
Antiburghers  did  not  deem  it  lawful. 

Burgll'ley,  Bur'leigh.  See  Cecil. 

Bnr^kmair  (burk'mlr),  a  family  of 
-DUIgKIlicUI  German  artistg  in  the 

15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  best  known 
of  whom  is  Hans,  born  at  Augsburg  in 
1472.  Several  of  his  paintings  are  to 
be  seen  at  Augsburg,  Munich,  Niirnberg, 
etc.,  but  these  have  contributed  far  less 
to  his  fame  than  his  woodcuts,  which 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  his  friend 
Albert  Diirer.  The  most  celebrated  is 
the  series  of  135  cuts  representing  the 
Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  1559. 
Bur^larv  (burg'la-ri ;  derived  from 
o  3  the  French  bourg,  a  town, 
and  old  French  laire,  L.  latro,  a  thief) 
is  defined  in  law  to  be  a  breaking  and 
entering  the  dwelling-house  of  another, 
in  the  night,  with  intent  to  commit  some 
felony  within  the  same,  whether  such  felo¬ 
nious  intent  be  executed  or  not.  Both 
breaking  and  entering  are  considered 
necessary  to  constitute  the  offense.  The 
opening  a  door  or  window,  picking  a  lock, 
etc.,  constitutes  a  breaking.  Likewise, 
knocking  at  the  door,  and,  on  its  being 
opened,  rushing  in,  has  been  so  con¬ 
sidered.  So,  if  a  lodger  in  the  same  house 
open  and  enter  another’s  room.  The 
breaking  and  entering  must,  however,  be 
in  the  night  to  make  it  burglary. 
Biirfrlpri  (biir'glen),  a  village  in  the 
®  canton  of  Uri,  Switzerland, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  William 
Tell. 

Burgomaster  (bur'go-mas-ter),  the 
•DUiguiiid&iei  cWef  magistrate  of  a 

municipal  town  in  the  Netherlands  and 


Burgos 


Burgundy 


Germany*.  The  title  is  equivalent  to  our 
mayor  and  the  Scotch  provost. 

T5llro*nc  ( bur'gos) ,  a  city  of  Northern 
Spain,  once  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  and  now  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Burgos.  It 
stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Arlanzon,  and  has  dark, 
narrow  streets  lined  by  ancient  architec¬ 
ture,  but  there  are  also  fine  promenades  in 
the  modern  style.  The  cathedral,  com¬ 
menced  in  1221,  is  one  of  the  finest  exam¬ 
ples  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain.  It 


Burgos  Cathedral,  West  Front. 


contains  the  tombs  of  the  famous  Cid 
and  of  Don  Fernando,  both  natives  of 
Burgos,  and  celebrated  throughout  Spain 
for  their  heroic  achievements  in  the  wars 
with  the  Moors.  Before  the  removal  of 
the  court  to  Madrid,  in  the  16th  century, 
Burgos  was  in  a  very  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  and  contained  thrice  its  present 
population.  It  has  some  manufactures 
in  woolens  and  linens.  Pop.  30,167. — The 
province  has  an  area  of  5650  sq.  miles, 
largely  hilly  or  mountainous,  but  with 


good  agricultural  and  pastoral  land. 
Pop.  388,828. 

BllT’P’OVYlP  (bur-goin'),  John,  an 
■DUiguyne  English  general  officer 

and  dramatist ;  born  in  1722 ;  died  in 
1792.  After  serving  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  he  was  in  1777  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  an  army  against  the  patriot 
Americans,  and  took  Ticonderoga,  but  had 
at  last  to  surrender  with  his  whole  army 
at  Saratoga  to  a  much  superior  Amer¬ 
ican  force,  a  victory  which  greatly 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  Amer* 
icans  and  led  to  the  alliance  with  France. 
Burgoyne  was  ill  received  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  and  deprived  of  his 
command  of  the  76th  Light  Dragoons  and 
the  governorship  of  Fort  William,  but 
Fox  and  Sheridan  took  his  part  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  parliamentary  support.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  occupied  himself  mainly 
with  the  writing  of  comedies,  including 
The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Bon  Ton,  and 
The  Heiress,  a  play  that  still  holds  the 
stage. 

"R n  T’O’ftvn  a  Sir  John  Fox,  son  of  the 
u  guy  nc,  above,  an  eminent  officer 
of  engineers,  was  born  1782.  Entering 
the  Royal  Engineers  he  served  in  Malta, 
Sicily,  Egypt,  and,  with  Sir  John  Moore 
and  Wellington,  in  the  Peninsula  from 
1809  to  1814,  and  was  present  at  all  the 
sieges,  generally  as  first  or  second  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  engineers.  In  1851  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-general,  and  was  chief 
of  the  engineering  department  at  Sebas¬ 
topol  till  recalled  in  1855.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  in 
1868  a  field-marshal.  He  died  October  7, 
1871. 

Burermrlv  (bur'gun-di),  a  region  of 
&  J  Western  Europe,  so  named 
from  the  Burgundians,  a  Teutonic  or 
Germanic  people  originally  from  the 
country  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula.  They  migrated  first  to  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  passed  into 
Gaul  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  this  country,  where 
they  founded  a  kingdom  having  its  seat 
of  government  sometimes  at  Lyons,  and 
sometimes  at  Geneva.  They  were  at  last 
wholly  subdued  by  the  Franks.  In  879 
Boson,  Count  of  Autun,  succeeded  in 
establishing  the  royal  dignity  again  in 
part  of  this  kingdom.  He  styled  himself 
King  of  Provence,  and  had  his  residence 
at  Arles.  His  son  Louis  added  the 
country  beyond  the  Jura,  and  thus  estab¬ 
lished  Cisjuran  Burgundy.  A  second 
kingdom  arose  when  Rudolph  of  Strett- 
lingen  formed  Upper  or  Transjuran 
Burgundy  out  of  part  of  Switzerland 


Burgundy  Pitch 


Buridan 


and  Savoy.  Both  these  Burgundian 
kingdoms  were  united,  and  finally,  on  the 
extinction  of  Rudolph’s  line,  were  in¬ 
corporated  with  Germany.  But  a  third 
state,  the  historical  Duchy  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  consisting  principally  of  the 
French  province  of  Bourgogne  or  Bur¬ 
gundy,  had  been  formed  as  a  great  feudal 
and  almost  independent  province  of 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  This  first 
ducal  line  died  out  with  a  Duke  Philip, 
and  the  duchy,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
was,  in  1363,  granted  by  King  John  of 
France  to  his  son  Philip  the  Bold,  who 
thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line 
of  dukes  of  Burgundy.  A  marriage  with 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Louis  III,  Counc 
of  Flanders,  brought  him  Flanders, 
Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  Franche-Comte. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Duke  John 
the  Fearless,  whose  son  and  successor, 
Philip  the  Good,  so  greatly  extended  his 
dominions  that  on  his  death  in  1467  his 
son  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  though 
possessing  only  the  title  of  duke,  was 
in  reality  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe.  (See 
Charles  the  Bold.)  Charles  left  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  sole  heiress 
of  his  states,  who  by  her  marriage  to 
Maximilian  of  Austria  transferred  a  large 
part  of  her  dominions  to  that  prince, 
while  Louis  XI  of  France  acquired  Bur¬ 
gundy  proper  as  a  male  fief  of  France. 
Burgundy  then  formed  a  province,  and  is 
now  represented  by  the  four  departments 
of  Yonne,  Cote-d’Or,  Saone-et-Loire,  and 
Ain.  It  is  watered  by  a  number  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  provinces  in  France, 
especially  of  wines.  See  Burgundy 
Wines. 


Burgundy  Pitch, 


a  resin  obtained 
from  the  Norway 
spruce  ( Abies  excelsa )  and  several  other 
pines.  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a 
stimulating  plaster.  It  takes  its  name 
from  Burgundy  in  France,  where  it  was 
first  prepared. 

Burgundy  Wines 

ince  of  Burgundy,  especially  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Cote-d’Or,  and  in  richness  of 
flavor  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities 
of  the  juice  of  the  grape  they  are  inferior 
to  none  in  the  world.  Amongst  the  red 
wines  of  Burgundy  the  finest  are  the 
Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  Romanee- 
Conty,  etc. 

Burhampur  (Sn,M m-p «■•')•  See 

*  Berhampur. 

Burhanpur  (bur-an-pbr')  a  town  of 

r  India,  Central  Prov¬ 
inces,  formerly  the  capital  of  Kandeish, 
and  famous  for  its  muslin  and  flowered 


silk  manufactures,  which  still  exist  to 
some  extent,  though  the  town  has  long 
been  declining.  Pop.  30,017. 

Tin  rial  (ber'i-al),  the  mode  of  dispos- 
x»ux  ax  jng  o£  tjje  <jead,  a  practice 

which  varies  amongst  different  peoples. 
Amongst  savage  races,  and  even  amongst 
some  cultured  peoples  of  the  East,  ex¬ 
posure  to  wild  animals  or  birds  of  prey 
is  not  uncommon.  The  careful  embalm¬ 
ment  of  their  dead  by  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians  may  be  regarded  as  a  special  form 
of  burial.  But  by  far  the  most  common 
modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  have  been 
burning  and  interring.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  both  forms  were 
practised,  though  amongst  the  latter 
burning  became  common  only  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic.  In  this  form  of 
burial  the  corpse,  after  being  borne  in 
procession  through  the  streets,  was  placed 
upon  a  pyre  built  of  wood,  and  profusely 
sprinkled  with  oils  and  perfumes.  Fire 
was  set  to  the  wood,  and  after  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  cremation  was  complete  the  bones 
and  ashes  were  carefully  gathered  to¬ 
gether  by  the  relatives  and  placed  in  an 
urn.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  consecrated  places 
were  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
general  burial,  and  the  Roman  custom 
of  providing  the  sepulchre  with  a  stone 
and  inscription  was  continued  by  the 
Christians.  The  practice  of  cremation 
then  declined,  and  finally  disappeared,  but 
has  recently  to  some  little  extent  been 
revived. 


"Rnviats  (bo'ri-ats),  a  nomadic  Tartar 
"DU1  people  allied  to  the  Kalmucks, 

inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Irkutsk  and  Transbaikalia. 
Their  number  is  about  200,000.  They 
live  in  huts  called  yurts ,  which  in  sum¬ 
mer  are  covered  with  leather,  in  winter 
with  felt.  They  support  themselves  by 
their  flocks,  by  hunting,  and  the  mechan¬ 
ical  arts,  particularly  the  forging  of  iron. 
TOnrirlnn  (bu-re-dag) ,  Jean,  a  French 
scholastic  philosopher  of  the 
14th  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Oc¬ 
cam  at  Paris,  and  has  attained  a  kind  of 
fame  from  an  illustration  he  is  said  to 
have  used  in  favor  of  his  theory  of 
determinism  (that  is,  the  doctrine  that 
every  act  of  volition  is  determined  by 
some  motive  external  to  the  will  itself), 
and  which  still  goes  under  the  name  of 
‘  Buridan’s  ass.’  He  is  said  to  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  case  of  a  hungry  ass  placed  at 
an  equal  distance  from  two  equally  at¬ 
tractive  bundles  of  hay,  and  to  have  as¬ 
serted  that  in  the  supposed  case  the  ass 
must  inevitably  have  perished  from  hun¬ 
ger,  there  being  nothing  to  determine  him 
to  prefer  the  one  bundle  to  the  other. 


Burin 


Burke 


The  nature  of  the  illustration,  however, 
makes  it  more  likely  that  it  was  invented 
by  Buridan’s  opponents  to  ridicule  his 
views  than  by  himself.  Buridan  died 
after  1358  at  the  age  of  sixty. 

Burin  (bu'rin),  or  Graver,  an  instru- 
jj  in  ment  0f  tempered  steel,  used 
for  engraving  on  copper,  steel,  etc.  It  is 
of  a  prismatic  form,  having  one  end  at¬ 
tached  to  a  short  wooden  handle,  and  the 
other  ground  off  obliquely,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sharp  triangular  point.  In  work¬ 
ing,  the  burin  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  a 
portion  of  the  metal. 

Buriti  (bu-re'te),  a  South  American 
palm  ( Mauritia  v  i  nif  er  a) 
growing  to  the  height  of  100-150  feet, 
preferring  marshy  situations,  and  bearing 
an  imposing  crown  of  fan-shaped  leaves. 
A  sweet  vinous  liquor  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  the  stem,  as  also  from  the 
fruits. 

Burke  (burk),  Edmund,  a  writer, 
u  orator,  and  statesman  of 

great  eminence,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Jan. 
1,  1730.  After  studying  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  where  he  took  a  bachelor’s 
degree,  he  went  to  London  in  1750,  and 
became  a  law  student  at  the  Temple. 
He  applied  himself  more  to  literature 


Edmund  Burke. 


than  to  law,  and  in  1756  published  his 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  procured  him  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  notable  men  of  the  time. 
The  political  career  for  which  he  had 
been  arduously  preparing  himself  all 
along  at  length  opened  up  to  him  on  his 
appointment  as  private  secretary  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Hamilton,  secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1761.  On  his  return  he  was  rewarded 


with  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  private  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
Through  the  same  interest  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Wendover 
(1765).  The  great  question  of  the  right 
of  taxing  the  American  colonies  was  then 
occupying  parliament,  and  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  ministry  having  taken,  mainly 
through  Burke’s  advice,  a  middle  and  un¬ 
decided  course,  was  soon  dissolved 
(1766).  From  1770  to  1782  Lord  North 
was  in  power,  and  Burke  held  no  office. 
In  1774-SO  he  was  member  for  Bristol. 
In  several  magnificent  speeches  he  crit¬ 
icised  the  ministerial  measures  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  colonies,  and  advocated  a 
policy  of  justice  and  conciliation.  In 
1782,  when  the  Rockingham  party  re¬ 
turned  to  power,  Burke  obtained  the 
lucrative  post  of  paymaster-general  of 
the  forces,  and  shortly  after  introduced 
his  famous  bill  for  economical  reform, 
which  passed  after  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions  had  been  made  on  it.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  coalition  min¬ 
istry,  1783,  of  which  Burke  had  also 
been  part,  Pitt  again  succeeded  to  power, 
and  it  was  during  this  administration 
that  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  in 
which  Burke  was  the  prime  mover,  took 
place.  The  lucidity,  eloquence,  and 
mastery  of  detail  which  Burke  showed 
on  this  occasion  have  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  The  chief  feature  in  the  latter 
part  of  Burke’s  life  was  his  resolute 
struggle  against  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  the  French  revolution.  His  attitude 
on  this  question  separated  him  from  his 
old  friend  Fox,  and  the  Liberals  who 
followed  Fox.  His  famous  Reflections  on 
the  Revolution  in  France,  a  pamphlet 
which  appeared  in  1790,  had  an  unprece¬ 
dented  sale,  and  gave  enormous  impetus 
to  the  reaction  which  had  commenced 
in  England.  From  this  most  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  powerful  pleadings  on  the 
same  side.  We  may  mention  An  Appeal 
from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs ;  Letter 
to  a  Noble  Lord;  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace;  etc.  In  1794  he  withdrew  from 
parliament.  Three  years  after,  on  July 
8,  1797,  he  died,  his  end  being  hastened 
by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  only  son. 
Burke  Robert  O’Hara,  an  Austral- 
jjuijYG,  jan  expiorer<  born  in  County 

Galway,  Ireland,  in  1821 ;  died  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  1861.  After  serving  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  army  he  went  to  Australia,  and 
after  seven  years’  service  as  inspector  of 
police  was  appointed  commander  of  an 
expedition  to  cross  the  continent  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  from  south  to  north.  He  and  his 
associate  Wills  reached  the  tidal  waters 
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of  the  Flinders  river,  but  both  perished  mainly  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  area  about 
of  starvation  on  the  return  journey.  236,700  square- miles.  It  is  traversed  by 

"Rnrlpicrh  fhnr'lM  Ford  See  Cecil  Sreat  mountain  ranges  branching  off  from 
■DUrieign  (burie),  j_jORD.  &ee  omt.  tj10ge  0f  Northern  India  and  running 

■RnrlecmiP  ( bur-1  esk')  signifies  a  low  parallel  to  each  other  southwards  to  the 
-DUlies>Uuc  form  0f  the  comic,  arising  sea.  Between  these  ranges  and  in  the 
generally  from  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  plains  or  valleys  here  situated  the  four 
things  high  and  low.  High  thoughts,  great  rivers  of  Burmah — the  Irrawaddy, 
for  instance,  are  clothed  in  low  expres-  its  tributary  the  Ivyen-dwen,  the  Sittang, 
sions,  noble  subjects  described  in  a  fa-  and  the  Salwen— flow  in  a  southerly 
miliar  manner,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  a  direction  to  the  sea,  watering  the  rich 
take-off  or  mockery  of  something  more  alluvial  tracts  of  Lower  Burmah,  and 
serious.  having  at  their  mouths  all  the  great 

T*nrlM-+a  (bur-let'a),  a  light,  comic  seaports  of  the  country — Rangoon,  Bas- 
Duncua  species  of  musical  drama,  sein,  Moulmein,  Akyab,  etc.  The  Ir- 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Italian  rawaddy  is  of  great  value  as  a  highway 
burlare,  to  jest.  of  communication  and  traffic,  being  navig- 

■Rnrlimra-mp  (bur'lin-gam),  Anson,  able  beyond  Bhamo,  near  the  Chinese 
jj  ui  iiiigcunc  was  born  in  frontier,  or  over  800  miles.  In  their 

New  York  in  1820 ;  died  in  1870.  He  lower  courses  the  rivers  often  overflow 
was  an  early  worker  in  the  free-soil  their  banks  in  the  rainy  season.  Though 
party ;  a  leader  in  the  American  party ;  its  resources  are  almost  entirely  unde- 
and  a  member  of  congress,  1854—61.  In  veloped,  the  country,  as  a  whole,  is 
1861  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  China  productive,  especially  in  the  lower  por- 
and  here  negotiated  important  treaties,  tions.  Here  grow  rice,  sugar-cane,  to- 
securing  China’s  recognition  of  inter-  bacco,  cotton,  indigo,  etc.  Cotton  is 
national  rights  of  property,  trade,  and  grown  almost  everywhere ;  tea  is  culti- 
worship.  About  the  end  of  1867  he  was  vated  in  many  of  the  more  elevated  parts, 
appointed  by  China  ambassador  to  the  The  forests  produce  timber  of  many 
United  States  and  the  great  powers  of  sorts,  including  teak,  which  grows  most 
Europe.  luxuriantly,  and  is  largely  exported. 

Burlington  (burling-tun),  a  city,  Iron-wood  is  another  valuable  timber; 
xiuiiingt  capital  of  Des  Moines  and  among  forest  products  are  also  the 
Co.,  Iowa,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  207  bamboo,  cutch,  stick-lac,  and  rubber, 
miles  s.  w.  of  Chicago.  It  is  a  railroad  Burmah  has  great  mineral  wealth — gold, 
center  and  an  important  manufacturing  silver,  precious  stones,  iron,  marble,  lead, 
point,  its  industries  including  iron  and  tin,  coal,  petroleum,  etc. ;  but  these  re¬ 
wood-working  establishments,  cigars,  sources  have  not  yet  been  much  de¬ 
chemicals,  perfumes,  etc.  There  are  ex-  veloped.  The  chief  precious  stone  is  the 
tensive  coal  fields  in  the  vicinity.  Here  ruby,  and  the  mines  of  this  gem  belong 
are  the  machine  shops  of  the  Chicago,  to  the  crown.  Sapphire,  amber,  and 
Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad.  Pop.  jade  are  also  obtained.  Among  wild 
24,324.  animals  are  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 

Burlington  a  New  Jersey,  tiger,  leopard,  deer  of  various  kinds,  and 

‘UUA  o  *  on  the  Delaware  River,  the  wild  hog.  Among  domestic  animals 
18  miles  above  Camden.  It  has  some  are  the  ox,  buffalo,  horse,  and  elephant, 
manufactures  and  is  the  seat  of  Burling-  The  rivers  abound  with  fish.  The  most 
ton  College  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall.  It  was  common  fruits  are  the  guava,  custard- 
first  settled  in  1667.  Pop.  8336.  apple,  tamarind,  pine,  orange,  banana, 

Burlington  most  populous  city  jack,  and  mango.  The  yam  and  sweet 
x»uix  g  y  0f  Vermont,  and  a  port  potato  are  cultivated,  and  in  some  parts 
of  entry  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  the  common  potato.  The  climate,  of 
Champlain,  has  a  large  inland  commerce,  course,  varies  according  to  elevation  and 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Ver-  other  circumstances,  but  as  a  whole  is 
mont,  founded  in  1791,  and  of  the  Ver-  warm,  though  not  unhealthy,  except  in 
mont  Episcopal  Institute.  It  is  one  of  low,  jungly  districts.  The  rainfall  among 
the  leading  lumber  markets  in  the  United  the  mountains  reaches  as  high  as  190 
States,  and  has  varied  manufacturing  in-  inches  per  annum. 

dustries.  Green  Mount  Cemetery  holds  The  population  by  the  last  census  taken 
the  grave  of  Ethan  Allan,  the  Revolu-  was  stated  as  10,490,624,  made  up  of  a 
tionary  hero  of  Vermont.  Pop.  20,468.  great  variety  of  races  besides  the  Bur- 
Burmah  (kur'ma),  a  country  of  mese  proper,  as  Talaings,  Shans,  Karens, 
Southern  Asia,  bounded  on  etc.  The  Burmese  proper  are  of  a  brown 
the  north  by  Assam  and  Thibet,  on  the  east  color,  with  lank,  black  hair  (seldom  any 
by  Chinese  territory  and  Siam,  elsewhere  on  the  face),  and  have  active,  vigorous, 
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well-proportioned  frames.  They  are  a 
cheerful,  lively  people,  fond  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  averse  to  continuous  exertion,  free 
from  prejudice  of  caste  or  creed,  tem¬ 
perate  and  hardy.  The  predominant  re¬ 
ligion  is  Buddhism.  Missionaries  are 
active  in  their  efforts,  but  the  Christian 
faith  has  not  yet  made  much  progress  in 
the  country.  Polygamy  is  permitted  by 
Buddhist  law,  but  is  rare,  and  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  not  altogether  respectable. 
Divorce  is  easily  obtained.  Women  in 
Burmah  occupy  a  much  freer  and  happier 
position  than  they  do  in  Indian  social 
life.  They  go  about  freely,  manage  the 
household,  and  make  successful  women 
of  business,  conducting  not  merely  retail 
trades  but  also  large  wholesale  concerns. 
Education  is  very  general,  one  of  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  monks  in  the 
numerous  monasteries  being  the  teaching 
of  boys  to  read  and  write.  Many  of 
these  monastic  schools  are  under  govern¬ 
ment  inspection.  The  Burmese  are  skill¬ 
ful  weavers,  smiths,  sculptors,  workers  in 
gold  and  silver,  joiners,  etc.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  buildings  are  of  a  very  slight  con¬ 
struction,  chiefly  of  timber  or  bamboo 
raised  on  posts ;  but.  the  religious  edifices 
are  in  many  cases  imposing,  though  the 
material  is  but  brick.  Carving  and  gild¬ 
ing  are  features  of  their  architecture. 
The  Burmese  language  is  monosyllabic, 
like  Chinese,  and  is  written  with  an 
alphabet  the  characters  of  which  (derived 
from  India)  are  more  or  less  circular. 
There  is  a  considerable,  literature. 

Burmah  is  now  divided  into  Lower 
Burmah  and  Upper  Burmah,  the  former 
till  1886  being  called  British  Burmah, 
while  the  latter  till  that  date  was  an 
independent  kingdom  or  empire.  Lower 
Burmah  was  acquired  from  independent 
Burmah  in  1826  and  1852  as  the  result 
of  two  wars  terminating  in  favor  of 
Britain.  It  comprises  the  divisions  of 
Aracan,  Pegu,  Irrawaddy,  and  Tenas- 
serim ;  area,  87,473  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
(1901)  5,389,897.  Under  British  rule  it 
has  prospered  greatly,  the.  population  and 
trade  having  increased  immensely,  and 
there  being  regularly  a  large  surplus 
revenue.  Roads,  canals,  and  railways 
have  been  constructed  and  other  public 
works  carried  out,  as  also  public  build¬ 
ings  erected.  The  chief  city  and  port  is 
Rangoon,  which  is  now  connected  by  rail¬ 
way  with  Mandalay  in  Upper  Burmah. 

Under  its  native  kings  the  form  of 
government  in  Upper  Burmah  was  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy,  the  seat  of  government 
being  latterly  at  Mandalay.  The  king 
was  assisted  in  governing  by  a  council  of 
state  known  as  the  Hloot-daw,  to  which 
belonged  the  functions  of  a  house  of 


legislature,  a  cabinet,  and  a  supreme 
court.  The  king  had  power  to  punish 
at  his  pleasure  anyone,  even  the  great 
officers  of  state.  The  revenue  was  derived 
from  taxes  levied  in  a  very  irregular  and 
capricious  manner,  and  official  corruption 
was  rampant.  The  criminal  laws  were 
barbarously  severe.  Capital  punishment 
was  commonly  inflicted  by  decapitation, 
but  crucifixion  and  disemboweling  were 
also  practised.  After  the  loss  of  the 
maritime  provinces  the  influence  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Burmah  greatly  declined,  as  did 
also  its  Asiatic  and  foreign  trade. 

The  Burmese  empire  is  of  little  note 
in  ancient  or  general  history.  Since  the 
16th  century  the  Burmese  proper  have 
mostly  been  the  predominant  race,  and 
ruled  the  Peguans,  Karens,  etc.,  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  capital  has  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  been  at  Ava,  Pegu,  Prome, 
or  elsewhere.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
18th  century  the  Burmese  emperors  be¬ 
gan  a  series  of  wars  of  conquest  with 
China,  Siam,  Assam,  through  which  they 
greatly  enlarged  the  empire.  This 
brought  them  into  contact  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  in  1824  war  was  declared  against 
them  on  account  of  their  encroachments 
on  British  territory  and  their  seizure  of 
British  subjects.  The  war  terminated  in 
the  cession  of  the  provinces  of  Aracan 
and  Tenasserim  to  the  British.  Peace 
continued  for  some  years,  but  at  a  later 
date  various  acts  of  hostility  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Burmese,  and  in  1852  the 
maltreatment  of  British  subjects  occa¬ 
sioned  a  second  war,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  British  possessions  were  extended 
to  include  the  whole  of  Pegu.  The  third 
and  last  war  occurred  in  1885  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  arrogance  and  arbitrary 
conduct  of  King  Theebaw.  The  result 
was  that  Upper  Burmah  was  annexed  to 
the  British  empire  by  proclamation  of 
the  Viceroy  of  India,  1st  Jan.,  1886.  The 
area  thus  annexed  was  about  200,000  sq. 
miles,  of  which  half  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  proper,  half  to  the  semi-inde¬ 
pendent  Shan  states.  The  seat  of  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  new  administration  is 
Rangoon. 

■RnrYinhv  (bur'na-bi),  Frederick  Gus- 
DUiimu^  TAVus,  an  English  soldier  and 
traveler,  born  in  1842,  educated  at  Har¬ 
row,  and  entered  the  Royal  Horse  Guards 
in  his  eighteenth  year.  He  subsequently 
became  an  extensive  traveler,  and  in 
1875  he  made  his  famous  ride  to  Khiva — 
a  journey  that  presented  great  difficulties. 
In  1876  he  rode  through  Asiatic  Turkey 
and  Persia.  Of  both  these  journeys  he 
published  narratives.  In  1885  (Jan. 
17),  while  serving  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  in  the  Egyp- 
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tian  campaign,  he  was  slain  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Abu-Klea. 

Burne-Jones,  S1®  Ed^'ed’  ?n  Enr 

’  lish  painter,  born  in 
1833.  at  Birmingham,  where  and  at  Exe¬ 
ter  College,  Oxford,  he  was  educated.  He 
early  adopted  the  profession  of  artist, 
and  came  under  the  influence  of  D.  G. 
Rossetti.  He  painted  in  water-color  as 
well  as  oil,  and  his  works  are  remarkable 
for  richness  of  coloring  as  well  as  for 
their  poetical  ideal.  The  Mirror  of  Venus 
sold  for  5000  guineas.  He  was  knighted 
in  1894  and  died  in  1898. 

■Rnr'nnnrl  SlR  Francis  Cowley,  an 
jjui  iidiiu,  English  humorist>  born  in 

1837 ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1862. 
He  became  chief  editor  of  Punch  in  1874, 
and  published  novels,  burlesque  plays, 
etc.  Among  his  works  of  burlesque  are 
Happy  Thoughts ,  Happy  Thought  Hall. 
etc. 


Burues  (bernz)>  SIR  Alexander,  was 
born  at  Montrose,  Scotland,  in 
1805,  studied  at  the  academy  there,  and 
having  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Indian 
army,  arrived  at  Bombay  in  1821.  His 
promotion  was  rapid,  and  in  1832  he  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  Central  Asia,  and 
visited  Afghanistan,  Bokhara,  Merv,  etc., 
returning  by  way  of  Persia.  He  was  then 
sent  to  England,  and  published  his  travels, 
which  were  read  with  a  degree  of  en¬ 
thusiasm.  In  1839  he  was  appointed 
political  agent  at  Cabul.  Here,  in  1841, 
he  was  murdered  on  the  breaking  out  of 
an  insurrection. 


Burnet  (bur'net),  the  popular  name 
of  two  genera  of  plants,  nat¬ 
ural  order  Rosaceae. — 1.  Common  or 
Lesser  Burnet  ( Poterium  sanguisorba) , 
a  perennial  plant  of  Europe  and  N.  Amer¬ 
ica  which  grows  to  the  height  of  about 
2  feet,  with  smooth,  alternate,  imparipin- 
nate  leaves,  and  flowers  arranged  in 
rounded  heads  of  a  purplish  color. — 2. 
Greater  Burnet  ( Sanguisorba  officina¬ 
lis),  also  a  perennial  plant  with  impari- 
pinnate  leaves ;  flowers  red,  arranged  on 
oval  spikes  at  the  extremity  of  long  ped¬ 
uncles.  Both  kinds  make  very  whole.- 
some  food  for  cattle.  S  Canadensis  is  a 
Canadian  species. 

Bumet,  Gilbert,  a  celebrated  prelate 
’  and  historian,  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1643.  Having  studied  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  traveled  into  Holland  in  1664. 
He  was  ordained  in  1665,  was  for  some 
years  jninister  of  Saltoun  parish,  and  be¬ 
came  professor  of  divinity  at  Glasgow  in 
1669.  Here  he  resided  more  than  four 
years  and  wrote  several  works,  one  of 
them  his  Vindication  of  the  Church  and 


State  of  Scotland.  In  1675  he  became 
chaplain  to  the  Rolls  Chapel,  London. 
He  was  long  in  great  favor  at  court,  but 
the  court  favor  did  not  continue,  for 
Burnet,  dreading  the  machinations  of  the 
Catholic  party,  joined  the  opposition,  and 
wrote  his  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
England,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1679  (the  other  two  in  1681 
and  1714,  respectively).  His  connection 
with  the  opposition  party  afterwards  be¬ 
came  very  intimate,  and  he  published  sev¬ 
eral  works  in  favor  of  liberty  and  Prot¬ 
estantism.  Eventually  he  was  invited  to 
The  Hague  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  and  had  a  great  share  in  the 
councils  relative  to  Britain.  He  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  England 
as  chaplain,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  with  the  bishopric  of  Salisbury. 
As  a  prelate  Bishop  Burnet  distinguished 
himself  by  fervor,  assiduity,  and  charity. 
He  died  in  March  1715,  leaving  behind 
him  his  well-known  History  of  his  Own 
Times  (two  vols.  fol.,  1723-24). 

'lipft  (bur'net),  Frances  Eliza 
iici/ir  (Hodgson),  novelist,  born 
in  Manchester.  England,  in  1849.  At  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war  she  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1873  married  Dr. 
S.  M.  Burnett ;  resided  at  Washington 
some  time,  afterwards  in  London.  She 
was  divorced  from  her  husband  in  1899 
and  the  following  year  married  Stephen 
Townsend,  an  English  lawyer.  She  be¬ 
came  well  known  as  a  novelist  by  That 
Lass  of  Lowrie's,  while  her  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy  became  an  immense  favorite. 
Other  works  were  Haworth's,  Louisiana, 
Through  One  Administration,  A  Lady  of 
Quality j  His  Grace ,  the  Duke  of  Or¬ 
monde,  etc. 

Bur'nett,  ®ee  Monboddo , 

Bnrnptt  prizes  established 

-Durneii;  r nzes,  by  a  Mr  Burnett> 

merchant,  of  Aberdeen,  on  his  death  in 
1784.  He  left  a  fund  from  which  were 
to  be  given  every  forty  years  two  theolog¬ 
ical  prizes  (not  less  than  £1200  and 
£400)  for  the  best  two  essays  in  favor 
of  the  evidence  that  there  is  an  all-power¬ 
ful,  wise,  and  good  Being,  and  this  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  revelation.  The  first  com¬ 
petition  was  in  1815,  when  Dr.  Brown, 
principal  of  Aberdeen  University,  gained 
the  first  prize,  and  Dr.  John  Bird  Sum¬ 
ner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury,  the  second.  In  1855  the  first  prize 
was  adjudged  to  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  second  prize 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Tulloch.  afterwards 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  St.  An¬ 
drews.  The  destination  of  the  fund  was 
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afterwards  altered  by  parliament,  and 
courses  of  lectures  are  now  delivered,  the 
first,  on  Light,  being  by  Prof.  Gabriel 
Stokes  in  1883. 

Burnett’s  Disinfecting  Liquid, 

an  antiseptic  liquid  and  deodorizer  pre¬ 
pared  from  chloride  of  zinc.  It  is  useful 
in  deodorizing  sewage,  bilge-water  in 
ships,  etc.,  and  is  found  of  service  in  the 
dissecting-room. 

Burnev  (bur'ni)>  Charles,  an  Eng- 
lish  composer  and  writer  on 
music,  born  in  1726 ;  died  in  1814.  He 
studied  under  Dr.  Arne,  and  soon  ob¬ 
tained  a  reputation  for  his  musical  pieces. 
While  organist  at  Lynn  Regis  he  com¬ 
menced  his  General  History  of  Music. 
lie  .wrote  also  several  other  valuable 
works. 

Burnev  Frances,  daughter  of  the 
x,u  >  preceding,  also  known  as 
Madame  D’Arblay,  an  eminent  novelist, 
horn  in  1752  ;  died  in  1840.  Her  first  novel, 
Evelina,  appeared  in  1778  and  attracted 
remarkable  attention,  able  critics  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  author  superior  to  Fielding. 
Her  second  book,  Cecilia,  added  to  her 
reputation,  it  being  placed  among  the 
classic  novels  of  Europe.  In  1786  she 
became  second  keeper  of  the  robes  to 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  for  five  years  lived 
an  unhappy  life.  In  1792  she  married 
Count  D’Arblay,  an  estimable  French 
exile.  She  afterwards  wrote  other 
novels  and  published  her  Diary  and 
Letters,  a  work  of  much  interest.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  in  our  day  to  understand 
the  extravagant  eulogies  of  her  novels 
by  her  contemporaries. 

T3,i  vyi Ti o tvi  (burn'am),  Sher  b  u  r  n  e 
Jj  U.1  illlcllll  Wesley  astronomer 

born  at  Thetford,  Vermont,  in  1838. 
He  became  connected  with  the  Lick  and 
Chicago  observatories  and  was  appointed 
professor  of  practical  astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  He  is  notable  for 
his  discovery  of  double  stars,  of  which 
he  has  catalogued  more  than  1200. 

Burning-glass,  ^}\u^s 

rays  rapidly  to  a  focus,  produces  a  heat 
strong  enough  to  kindle  combustible  mat¬ 
ter.  The  lenses  commonly  used  are  con¬ 
vex  on  both  sides,  and  have  a  small 
focal  distance.  That  such  a  glass  may 
produce  its  greatest  effect  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  fall  upon 
it  in  a  perpendicular  direction.  The 
effect  may  be  greatly  augmented  by  the 
use  of  a  second  lens,  of  a  smaller  focal 
distance,  placed  between  the  first  and  its 
focus.  Some  immense  burning-glasses 
have  been  made,  producing  surprising 
effects.  Concave  burning-mirrors  pro¬ 


duce  the  same  kind  of  results,  and  have 
almost  four  times  more  power  than  burn¬ 
ing-glasses  of  equal  extent  and  curva¬ 
ture.  The  concavity  must  present  a  sur¬ 
face  of  high  reflecting  power  (polished 
silver  or  other  metal,  or  silvered  glass), 
and  must  be  either  spherical  or  parabolic. 
Plane  mirrors  may  also  be  employed  like 
concave  ones,  if  several  of  them  are  com¬ 
bined  in  a  proper  manner.  The  an¬ 
cients  were  acquainted  with  such  mirrors, 
and  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  set  the 
Roman  fleet  on  fire  at  the  siege  of  Syra¬ 
cuse  (b.  c.  212)  by  some  such  means.  In 
1747  Buffon  by  a  combination  of  mirrors 
burned  wood  at  the  distance  of  200  feet 
and  melted  tin  at  the  distance  of  150 
feet,  with  other  interesting  experiments. 

’Rnrm’c'hpv  (bur'nish-er),  a  blunt, 
.DUilll&Iiei  smooth  toolt  USed  for 

smoothing  a  rough  surface  by  rubbing. 
Agates,  tempered  steel,  and  dogs*  teeth 
are  used  for  burnishing. 

"Rnr*nl pxr  (burn'li),  a  parliamentary 
ui  inc^y  an(j  municipal  borough  of 
England,  in  Lancashire,  about  22  miles 
N.  of  Manchester.  The  town  presents  a 
modern  appearance,  and  is,  generally 
sneaking,  well  built,  mainly  of  stone, 
The  staple  manufacture  is  cotton  goods, 
there  being  large  cotton-mills,  also  sev¬ 
eral  extensive  foundries  and  machine- 
shops,  with  collieries  and  other  works,  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1911)  106,337. 
■Rnmnnep  (ber-nos),  a  large  kind  of 
■DUinuUM;  mantle  in  use  among  the 
Bedouin  Arabs  and  the  Berbers  of 
Northern  Africa,  commonly  made  of 
white  wool,  but  sometimes  also  of  red, 
blue,  green,  or  some  other  color,  and 
having  a  hood  which  may  be  drawn  over 
the  head  in  case  of  rain. 

■RnvYirmf  (biir-nof),  Eugene,  a 
Huinuui  French  scholar,  born  at 

Paris  in  1801 ;  died  in  1852.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  particularly  those  of  Persia  and 
India.  In  1826  he  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  men  of  learning  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope  by  publishing  in  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Chr.  Lassen,  an  Essay  on  the 
Pali,  or  the  sacred  language  of  the 
Buddhists  in  Ceylon  and  the  Eastern  Pe¬ 
ninsula.  But  his  fame  is  chiefly  due  to 
his  having,  so  to  speak,  restored  to  life 
an  entire  language,  the  Zend  or  old  Per¬ 
sian  language  in  which  the  Zoroastrian 
writings  were  composed.  Burnouf  also 
distinguished  himself  by  his  labors  on 
Buddhism,  publishing  Introduction  a 
VHistoire  du  Bouddhisme  Indien. 
■RnvriQ  John,  an  English  labor 
■DU1  ’  leader,  born  at  Vauxhall  in 
1858.  He  worked  as  rivet-boy  and  en¬ 
gineer,  early  became  a  Socialist,  and  at- 


Burns 


Burns  and  Scalds 


tracted  attention  in  his  speeches  on  this 
topic.  Becoming  active  as  a  labor 
leader,  he  greatly  aided  the  dock  labor¬ 
ers  in  winning  in  their  1889  strike.  He 
was  thrice  elected  to  the  London  County 
Council,  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1892  and  1895,  and  in  1905  became  a 
member  of  the  Liberal  ministry,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  government  board. 
Burns  R°bert’  the  great  lyric  poet  of 
Scotland,  was  born  near  Ayr, 
January  25,  1759,  his  father  being  a 
gardener,  and  latterly  a  small  farmer. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  an  English  education  by  a 
teacher  engaged  by  his  father  and  a  few 
neighbors ;  to  these  he  afterwards  added 
French  and  a  little  mathematics.  But 
most  of  his  education  was  got  from  the 
general  reading  of  books,  to  which  he 
gave  himself  with  passion.  In  this 
manner  he  learned  what  the  best  English 
poets  might  teach  him,  and  cultivated 
the  instinct  for  poetry  which  had  been 
implanted  in  his  nature.  At  an  early 
age  he  had  to  assist  in  the  labors  of  the 
farm,  and  when  only  fifteen  years  old 
had  to  do  almost  the  work  of  a  man.  In 
1781  he  went  to  learn  the  business  of 
flax-dresser  at  Irvine,  but  the  premises 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  thus 
led  to  give  up  the  scheme.  His  father 
dying  in  1784,  he  took  a  small  farm 
(Mossgiel)  in  conjunction  with  his 
younger  brother  Gilbert.  He  now  began 
to  produce  poetical  pieces  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  his  neighbors  and  gained  him 
considerable  local  reputation.  His  first 
lines  had  been  written  some  time  previ¬ 
ously,  having  been  inspired  by  love,  a 
passion  to  which  he  was  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible.  While  at  Mossgiel  he  formed  a 
connection  with  Jean  Armour,  a  Mauch- 
line  girl,  which  resulted  in  the  prospect 
of  her  soon  becoming  a  mother.  Burns 
was  willing  to  marry  her,  but  her  father, 
a  respectable  master  mason,  would  not 
permit  it,  deeming  Burns,  on  account  of 
his  poor  circumstances,  and  perhaps  for 
other  reasons,  no  suitable  match.  This 
affair  rendered  the  poet’s  position  so  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  so  wounded  his  pride, 
that  he  determined  to  emigrate  to  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  engaged  himself  as  assistant 
overseer  on  a  plantation  there.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  funds  necessary  for  the  voyage 
he  was  induced  to  publish,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  a  volume  of  his  poetical  effusions. 
It  was  printed  at  Kilmarnock  in  1786, 
and  Burns,  having  thus  obtained  the  as¬ 
sistance  he  expected,  was  about  to  sail 
from  his  native  land,  when  he  was  drawn 
to  Edinburgh  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock  to  an  Ayrshire  friend  of  his  and  the 
poet,  recommending  that  he  should  take 


advantage  of  the  general  admiration  his 
poems  had  excited,  and  publish  a  new 
edition  of  them.  This  advice  was  eagerly 
adopted,  and  the  result  exceeded  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  After  remaining 
more  than  a  year  in  the  Scottish  metrop¬ 
olis,  admired,  flattered,  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  eminence  for  their  rank,  for¬ 
tune,  or  talents,  he  retired  to  the  country 
with  the  sum  of  some  $2500,  which  he 
had  realized  by  the  second  publication  of 
his  poems.  A  part  of  this  sum  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  his  brother,  and  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  took  a  considerable  farm  (Ellis- 
land)  near  Dumfries,  to  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  added  the  office  of  exciseman. 
He  now  married,  or  rather  formally 
completed  his  marriage  with,  Jean  Ar¬ 
mour.  But  the  farming  at  Ellisland 
was  not  a  success,  and  in  about  three 
years  Burns  removed  to  Dumfries  and 
relied  on  his  emploj'ment  as  an  excise¬ 
man  alone.  He  continued  to  exercise  his 
pen,  particularly  in  the  composition  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  songs  adapted  to  old 
Scottish  tunes. '  But  his  residence  in 
Dumfries,  and  the  society  of  the  idle  and 
the  dissipated  who  gathered  round  him 
there,  attracted  by  the  brilliant  wit  that 
gave  its  charm  to  their  conviviality,  had 
an  evil  effect  on  Burns,  whom  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  misfortunes  were  now  making 
somewhat  reckless.  In  the  winter  of 
1795  his  constitution,  broken  by  cares, 
irregularities,  and  passions,  fell  into  pre¬ 
mature  decline;  and  in  July,  1796,  a 
rheumatic  fever  terminated  his  life  and 
sufferings  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven. 
He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  for 
whose  support  his  friends  and  admirers 
raised  a  subscription,  and  with  the  same 
object  an  edition  of  his  works,  in  four 
vols.  8vo,  was  published  in  1800  by  Dr. 
Currie,  of  Liverpool.  His  character, 
though  marred  by  imprudence,  was  never 
contaminated  by  duplicity  or  meanness. 
He  was  an  honest,  proud,  warm-hearted 
man,  combining  sound  understanding 
with  high  passions  and  a  vigorous  and  ex¬ 
cursive  imagination.  He  was  alive  to 
every  species  of  emotion ;  and  he  is  one 
of  the  few  poets  who  have  at  once  ex¬ 
celled  in  humor,  in  tenderness,  and  in 
sublimity. 

Burns  and  Scalds 

plication  of  excessive  heat  to  the  human 
body.  They  are  generally  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  surface  they 
cover,  and  a  widespread  scald  may  cause 
serious  consequences  on  account  of  the 
nervous  shock.  Congestion  of  the  brain, 
pneumonia,  inflammation  of  the  bowels, 
or  lockjaw  may  result  from  an  extensive 
burn.  Hence  the  treatment  requires  to 


Burnside 


Burritt 


be  both  local  and  constitutional.  If 
there  is  shivering  or  exhaustion  hot 
brandy  and  water  may  be  given  with 
good  effect,  and  if  there  is  much  pain,  a 
sedative  solution  of  opium.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  dredging  the  burn 
with  fine  wheat  flour,  and  then  wrapping 
it  up  in  cotton-wool.  An  application  of 
equal  quantities  of  olive-oil  and  lime- 
water,  called  carron-oil,  is  much  recom¬ 
mended  by  some,  the  part  being  after¬ 
wards  covered  by  cotton-wool.  The  main 
thing  is  to  keep  the  air  from  the  injured 
part,  and  therefore,  when  a  blister  forms, 
although  it  may  be  pricked,  the  loose  skin 
should  not  be  removed.  One  form  of 
treatment  of  late  is  exposure  to  warm 
air.  Burns  differ  from  scalds  in  being 
caused  by  dry  heat,  while  scalds  are 
caused  by  moist  heat. 

■RnrTiQi rip  (burn'sid),  Ambrose  Ever- 
U1  uc  ett,  an  American  soldier, 
born  at  Liberty,  Indiana,  in  1824 ;  died 
Sept.  13,  1881.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1847 
and  served  in  the  army  until  1853,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life.  On  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Civil  war  he  became  a  colonel 
of  volunteers,  commanding  a  brigade  at 
Bull  Run,  and  in  1862  commanded  the  ex¬ 
pedition  which  captured  Roanoke  Island 
and  Newbern.  Promoted  successively 
brigadier-  and  major-general,  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam  with  distinction,  and  when, 
on  Nov.  7,  1862,  General  McClellan  was 
relieved  from  his  command,  Burnside  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  commander  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  the  following  De¬ 
cember  he  crossed  the  Rappahannock  and 
attacked  Lee  in  his  entrenchments  at 
Fredericksburg,  but  was  repulsed  with 
frightful  loss.  Removed  from  his  com¬ 
mand  at  his  own  request,  he  repulsed 
Longstreet  at  Knoxville,  in  Sept.,  1863. 
He  commanded  the  ninth  corps  in  Grant’s 
advance  on  Richmond  in  1864.  After  the 
war  he  was  for  three  terms  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Rhode  Island  and  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1875  and 
1881. 


Burnt  Offering, 


offered 
and  burnt  on  an 
altar  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  a  sacrifice. 
The  burnt  offerings  of  the  Jews  were 
either  some  clean  animal,  as  an  ox,  a 
sheep,  a  pigeon ;  or  some  species  of  veg¬ 
etable  substance,  as  bread,  flour,  ears  of 
wheat  or  barley. 


Burnt  Sienna,  ?n  ocherous.  carth 

9  known  as  sienna 
earth  ( Terra  di  Sienna)  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire,  by  which  it  is  converted 
into  a  fine  orange-brown  pigment,  used 
both  in  oil  and  water-color  painting. 
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"Rnrnt  TTm'hpr  a  pigment  of  reddish- 
umoer,  brown  color  obtained 

by  burning  umber,  a  soft,  earthy  mixture 
of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese, 
deriving  its  name  from  Umbria  in  Italy. 

Buro.  See  Booro. 

Bllir  Aaron,  third  vice-president  of 
9  the  United  States,  was  born  in 
New  Jersey  in  1756.  After  serving  with 
honor  in  the  Revolutionary  army  he  be¬ 
came  a  lawyer,  and  an  adroit  orator. 
He  finally  became  a  leader  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  and  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent  under  Jefferson  in  1800.  In  fact, 
Jefferson  and  Burr  secured  equal  num¬ 
bers  of  electoral  votes,  and  only  an  excit¬ 
ing  contest  in  Congress  settled  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  as  president  and  vice- 
president.  In  1804  he  sought  to  become 
governor  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated, 
partly  through  the  agency  of  Alexander 
Hamilton.  He  challenged  Hamilton,  and 
killed  him  in  a  duel  in  July,  1804.  This 
act  ended  Burr’s  political  career.  The 
storm  of  popular  indignation  was  so  great 
that  he  found  it  expedient  to  leave  New 
York  and  go  west.  Here  he  conceived  an 
audacious  scheme  of  founding  an  empire 
at  the  expense  of  Mexico  in  the  south¬ 
west.  His  purpose  being  suspected,  he 
was  arrested  and  tried  for  treason,  and 
though  acquitted,  sank  into  obscurity. 
He  died  Sept.  14,  1836. 

■RnrrflrH  Tnlpt  (bur'ard),  an  inlet 
.ourrara  iniei  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  forming  a  fine  harbor,  and  having 
Vancouver,  the  terminus  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  on  its  northern  shore. 

Blirrillvinp  (bur'il-vil),  a  township 
■DUIllllVlliC  (town)  of  Providence 

Co.,  Rhode  Island,  about  22  miles  N.  w. 
of  Providence,  has  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  woolen  goods,  etc.  Pop.  7878. 
"Rnr'ritf  (bur'it),  Elihu,  the  ‘  learn- 
■DUA  ij.il  ed  blacksmith,’  was  born  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  Dec.  8,  1810.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  but  be¬ 
gan  to  read  English  literature,  and  ac¬ 
quired  proficiency  in  the  ancient  and  most 
modern  languages  of  Europe.  He  after¬ 
wards  came  into  public  notice  as  a  lec¬ 
turer  on  behalf  of  temperance,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  war,  etc.,  and  pub¬ 
lished  papers,  and  founded  organizations 
to  further  these  ends.  In  1848  the  first 
International  Peace  Congress  was  held 
under  his  guidance  at  Brussels.  In  1865 
he  was  consular  agent  at  Birmingham. 
In  1868  he  returned  to  live  on  his  farm 
in  America,  and  died  March  7,  1879. 
His  best-known  writings  are  Sparks  from 
the  Anvil ;  Thoughts  and  Things  at 
Home  and  Abroad;  Chips  from  Many 
Blocks;  etc. 


ROBERT  BURNS 


Burroughs 


Burton-on-Trent 


Burroughs  (bur'roz),  John,  natural- 
®  ist  and  author,  born  at 
Roxbury,  New  York,  in  1837.  He  be¬ 
came  a  journalist  in  New  York  city  and 
in  1863  received  an  appointment  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department.  In 
later  years  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  New 
York,  dividing  his  time  between  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  literary  work,  and  services  as  a  bank 
examiner.  He  wrote  much  for  periodicals 
and  such  works  as  Wake  Robin ,  Winter 
Sunshine ,  Birds  and  Poets,  Locusts  and 
Wild  Honey ,  Essays  on  Trees,  Birds  and 
Flowers,  etc.  His  works  are  vivacious 
and  idiomatic  in  style  and  have  been  very 
popular. 


fession,  and  became  an  advocate  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  but  literature  was  really  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  life.  He  early  contributed  to 
the  Edinburgh  and  North  British,  to 
Blackwood1  s  Magazine,  and  to  the  Scots¬ 
man.  His  first  book  was  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  David  Hume  (1846), 
followed  by  Lives  of  Lord  Lovat  and  Dun¬ 
can  Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  other  works. 
His  chief  work  was  his  History  of  Scot¬ 
land  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  1746 
(2d  edition,  8  vols.  1837)  ;  others  equally 
well  known  were  The  Scot  Abroad,  and 
the  Book-hunter.  He  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  Scottish  Prison  Board  in 
1854,  and  was  connected  with  this  de- 


Burrowing  Owl,  American  owl, 

°  ’  the  Athena  cum - 

cularia,  which  dwells  in  holes  in  the 
ground  made  either  by  itself  or  by  some 
other  animal,  as  the  prairie-dog  or  mar¬ 
mot.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  seeks  its 
food  by  day. 

Burr'stone.  See  Bulirstone. 

Bursarv  (bur'sa-ri),  an  endowment 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  univer¬ 
sities,  corresponding  to  an  exhibition  in 
an  English  university,  and  intended  for 
the  support  of  a  student  during  his  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  and  before  he  has  taken  a 
degree  in  the  faculty  in  which  he  holds 
the  bursary.  This  circumstance,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  usage  prevailing  in  Scotland, 
distinguishes  bursaries  from  scholarships 
and  fellowships,  both  of  which  are  be¬ 
stowed  after  the  student  has  taken  a 
degree.  Each  of  the  four  universities  of 
Scotland  has  a  greater  or  smaller  number 
of  bursaries.  Of  late  years  most  bursa¬ 
ries  are  awarded  after  competitive  exam¬ 
ination,  and  only  a  few  are  now  given  by 
the  patrons  for  special  reasons. 

Burscheid  (.b«r's‘lld  >  •  a  “anufactur- 
ing  town  of  Prussia, 
some  20  miles  from  Diisseldorf.  Pop. 
6259. 

■Rnrclpm  (burs'lem),  a  town  of  Eng- 
Ulale  in  land,  in  Staffordshire,  with¬ 
in  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  and  in  the  center  of  ‘  The 
Potteries.’  Here  is  the  Wedgwood  Memo¬ 
rial  Institute,  comprising  a  free  library, 
a  museum,  and  a  school  of  art,  erected  in 
honor  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  was  born 
at  Burslem  in  1730.  Burslem  has  exten¬ 
sive  manufactures  of  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware,  in  which  trade  and  coal-mining  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed.  Pop. 
(1911)  44,153. 

■Rn-H-rm  (bur'ton),  John  Hill,  his- 
DUI  tun  torian  of  Scotland,  born  at 
Aberdeen  in  1809 ;  died  near  Edinburgh, 
in  1881.  He  graduated  at  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege,  Aberdeen,  adopted  the  law  as  a  pro- 


partment  till  his  death. 

"Rn rtnn  Sir  Richard  Francis,  an 
-urn  i/uxi,  English  traveler  and  linguist ; 
born  in  1821 ;  died  in  1890.  He  joined  the 
Indian  army  in  1842,  and  showed  a  re¬ 
markable  facility  in  acquiring  the  lan¬ 
guages  and  manners  of  the  natives.  In 
1853  he  went  to  Arabia,  and  visited  Mecca 
and  Medina  disguised  as  a  Mohammedan 
pilgrim — a  very  perilous  enterprise.  After 
serving  in  the  Crimean  war  he  made  a 
journey  to  East  Africa  along  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Speke,  which  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  great  lake  Tanganyika.  He  served 
as  British  consul  at  Fernando  Po,  at 
Santos  in  Brazil,  and  from  1872  at 
Trieste.  He  visited  numerous  countries 
and  published  many  works,  amongst 
which  are  Sindh  and  the  Races  that  In¬ 
habit  India ;  Personal  Narrative  of  a  Pil¬ 
grimage  to  El  Mcdinah  and  Mecca;  The 
Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa;  The 
City  of  the  Saints  and  Across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California;  The  Nile  Basin; 
The  Highlands  of  Brazil;  Ultima  Thule , 
or  a  Summer  in  Iceland;  The  Gold  Mines 
of  Midian;  The  Book  of  the  Sword; 
translations  of  Camoens’s  Lusiad  and  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  etc. 

■Rnr'fnn  Robert,  an  English  writer, 
X>UI  lUIA’  born  at  Lindley  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  in  1576.  He  studied  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  seems  to  have 
lived  all  his  life.  His  vast  out-of-the-way 
learning  is  curiously  displayed  in  his  book 
The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which  he 
published  in  1621.  Burton  died  in  1640. 
■Rnr+rm  William  E.,  a  celebrated 
■DUllun,  comedianj  born  in  London, 

in  1804 ;  died  in  New  York,  in  1860.  He 
resided  in  the  United  States  after  1834 
and  was  manager  of  several  theaters  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  edited 
Cyclopedia  of  Wit  and  Humor. 

Burton-on-Trent,  ^"^5; 

in  Staffordshire,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Trent,  in  a  low,  level  situation.  Malting 
and  iron-founding  are  carried  on  to  a  con,- 


Burtscheid 


Busins 


siderable  extent,  but  it  is  chiefly  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  excellent  ale,  for  which 
there  are  numerous  breweries,  employing 
upwards  of  5000  men  and  boys.  Pop. 
(1911)  48,275. 

Burtscheid  (i,urt'shJtU  a  .t0WP  in 

Rhenish  Prussia,  form¬ 
ing  a  suburb  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  manufactures,  particularly  of 
woolens,  and  celebrated  thermal  springs. 
Pop.  15,871. 

Buru.  See  Booro. 

Burujird.  See  Booroojird. 

BurV  (be'ri),  a  municipal  and  parlia- 
J  mentary  borough  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  8  miles  n.  n.  w.  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  well  situated  on  a  rising  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  Irwell  and  the  Roche.  The 
staple  manufacture  is  that  of  cotton,  and 
there  are  also  large  woolen  factories, 
bleaching  and  printing  works,  dye-works, 
foundries,  etc.  There  are  extensive  coal 
mines  in  the  vicinity.  Pop.  (1911) 
58,649. 

Burying  Beetle  Wecrophorus),  the 

j  o  name  of  a  genus  of 

insects  belonging  to  the  order  Coleoptera, 
or  beetles,  and  the  tribe  of  the  Silphidse, 
or  carrion  beetles. 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  or  St*  Ed- 

^  '  MUNDSBURY, 

a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough 
in  Suffolk,  England,  well  built  and  de¬ 
lightfully  situated  on  the  Larke,  26  miles 
from  Ipswich.  Agricultural  implements 
are  manufactured,  and  there  is  a  large 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  derived  its  name  from 
St.  Edmund,  a  king  of  the  East  Angles, 
slain  by  the  heathen  Danes  and  buried 
here.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  ab¬ 
bey,  once  the  most  wealthy  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  Britain.  Pop.  16,785. 

BusaCO  (bo-sa'ko),  a  mountain  ridge 
in  the  province  of  Beira, 
Portugal.  It  was  here  that  Wellington 
repulsed  Massena  (27th  September,  1810) 
and  continued  his  retreat  to  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras. 

Busbv  (buz'bi),  a  military  headdress 
worn  by  hussars,  artillerymen, 
and  engineers,  consisting  of  a  fur  hat  with 
a  bag,  of  the  same  color  as  the  facings  of 
the  regiment,  hanging  from  the  top  over 
the  right  side.  The  bag  appears  to  be  a 
relic  of  a  Hungarian  headdress  from 
which  a  long  padded  bag  hung  over,  and 
was  attached  to  the  right  shoulder  as  a 
defense  against  sword-cuts. 

"Rn cVi 'lin rlr  a  name  given  to  several 
I5USH  DUCK,  African  species  of  ante_ 

lopes,  especially  to  Trageldphus  sylvatica, 
4  feet  long  and  2 ^  feet  high,  with  tri¬ 


angular  subspiral  horns.  The  male  is 
dark  sepia  brown  and  the  female  reddish 
brown  above ;  both  are  white  below.  The 
white-backed  bushbuck  is  the  Cephalo- 
phus  sylvicultrixy  a  white-backed  antelope 
of  Sierra  Leone,  with  black,  shining, 
pointed,  and  nearly  straight  horns,  short, 
slender  limbs,  sleek,  glossy,  deep-brown 
hair. 

Bushel  (bush'el),  an  English  dry 
measure,  containing  8  gallons 
or  4  pecks.  The  British  imperial  bushel 
introduced  in  1826  has  a  capacity  of 
2,218.192  cubic  inches,  and  holds  80  lbs. 
avoirdupois  of  distilled  water  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  62°  Fahr.  with  the  barometer 
at  30  inches.  The  Standard  United 
States  bushel  is  somewhat  similar,  con¬ 
taining  77,627  lbs.  of  water,  or  2150.42 
cubic  inches. 

■Rnqhire  (bo'sher;  properly,  Abu 
Ublliie  Shehr,  the  father  of  cities), 
the  principal  seaport  of  Persia,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  118*4  miles  w.  s.  w.  Shiraz. 
It  lies  on  the  edge  of  a  desert,  and  is 
a  mean,  unhealthy,  and  dirty  place.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  India 
and  Britain,  importing  rice,  indigo,  sugar, 
cotton  goods,  etc.,  and  exporting  shawls, 
dates,  tobacco,  carpets,  wool,  drugs,  etc. 
The  anchorage  is  indifferent,  but  is  the 
best  on  the  coast.  Pop.  estimated  at 
about  15,000. 

HiKliTTipn  (bush'men),  or  Bosjes- 
ubiiiiicn  MEN>  a  race  of  people  who 

dwell  in  the  western  part  of  South  Africa, 
in  the  immense  plains  bordering  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  are  the  most  degraded  of 
the  races  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the 
country.  They  do  not  form  societies,  but 
unite  only  for  defence  or  pillage.  They 
have  no  huts,  and  do  not  cultivate  the 
land,  but  support  themselves  by  hunting. 
Their  language  is  exceedingly  poor,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  a  certain  clicking  with  the 
tongue  and  harsh  gurgling  tone,  for 
which  we  have  no  letters. 

Bush-pig.  See  Bosch-vark. 

Bushrangers  (bush'ranj-ers),  the 
JJU.biiidlJ.geib  name  for  desperadoes 

in  Australia  who,  taking  to  the  bush, 
supported  themselves  by  levying  contribu¬ 
tions  on  the  property  of  all  and  sundry 
within  their  reach.  Considerable  gangs 
of  these  lawless  characters  sometimes  col¬ 
lected.  a  body  of  fifty  holding  part  of 
New  South  Wales  in  terror  about  1830. 
Bush-shrikes,  American  birds  of 

’  the  shrike  family, 
forming  the  group  Thamnophilinae. 
BllSiris  (bu-sl'ris),  a  town  of  ancient 
Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  the 
chief  place  where  the  rites  of  Isis  were 


Buskin 


Butea 


celebrated.  The  name  is  also  given  as 
that  of  a  mythical  Egyptian  king. 

a  kind  of  high  shoe  worn 
.D  2S.in,  Up0n  the  stage  by  the  an¬ 
cient  actors  of  tragedy,  in  order  to  give 
them  a  more  heroic  appearance :  often 
used  figuratively  for  tragedy,  like  ‘  sock  ’ 
for  comedy. 

BllSS  a  smaN  vessel  from  50  to  70 
tons  burden,  carrying  two  masts, 
and  with  two  sheds  or  cabins,  one  at  each 
end,  used  in  herring-fishing. 

BuSSa,  Bussang.  See  Boussa. 
BuSSOrah.  (bus'o-ra),  See  Bassora. 

"Rnccn.nalm  the  Manicaria  saccifera , 
JjUabU.  jjdlilij  foun(j  jn  the  swamps  of 

the  Amazon,  whose  stem  is  only  10  to  15 
feet  high,  but  whose  leaves  are  often  30 
feet  long  by  4  to  5  feet  in  breadth. 
These  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  thatch, 
the  spathes  are  used  as  bags,  or  when  cut 
longitudinally  and  stretched  out  they 
form  a  coarse  but  strong  kind  of  cloth. 
Bn<it  (Fr-  It.  busto),  in  sculp- 

Jjuat  ture,  the  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  human  figure  which  com¬ 
prises  the  head  and  the  upper  part,  of  the 
body.  During  the  literary  period  of 
Greece  the  portrait  busts  of  the  learned 
formed  an  important  branch  of  art,  and 
in  this  way  we  came  to  possess  faithful 
likenesses  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Demos¬ 
thenes,  etc.,  in  which  the  artist  showed 
great  power  of  expressing  the  character 
of  those  represented.  The  number  of 
busts  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire  is  very  considerable,  but  those  of 
the  Roman  poets  and  men  of  letters  have 
not  been  preserved  in  nearly  so  large 
numbers  as  those  of  the  Greeks.  The 
first  bust  that  can  be  depended  upon  as 
giving  a  correct  likeness  is  that  of  Scipio 
Africanus  the  elder. 

■Rnc+avrl  (bus'tard),  a  bird  belonging 
.Duai/diu  tQ  ^  or(jer  Cursores,  or  run¬ 
ners,  but  approaching  the  waders.  The 
great  bustard  ( Otis  tardo )  is  the  largest 


Great  Bustard  ( Otis  tarda). 


European  bird,  the  male  often  weighing 
30  lbs.,  with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  6  or  7 
feet  The  bustard  is  now  rare  in  Britain, 


but  abounds  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Europe  and  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  feed¬ 
ing  on  green  corn  and  other  vegetables, 
and  on  earthworms.  Its  flesh  is  es¬ 
teemed.  All  the  species  run  fast,  and 
take  flight  with  difficulty.  The  little  bus¬ 
tard  (O.  tetrax)  occasionally  visits  Brit¬ 
ain.  O.  nigriceps  is  an  Asiatic  and  O. 
ccerulescens  an  African  species.  The  Aus¬ 
tralian  species  (O.  Australianus)  is  a 
magnificent  bird  highly  prized  as  foodL 

Busto- Arsizio  < 1 > *£* ; 

20  miles  N.  w.  of  Milan.  It  has  large 
cotton  factories.  Pop.  17,304. 

Butcher-bird,  See  Shrike. 


Butcher’s  Broom  f”: 

nus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Liliaceae.  The  flowers  are  dioecious 
and  of  a  green  color,  and  rise  from 
branchlets  dilated  in  the  form  of  leaves. 
It  is  a  shrubby  evergreen  plant,  with 
angular  stems.  There  are  several  species ; 
Ruscus  aculedtus,  or  the  common 
butcher’s  broom,  takes  its  name  from 
being  used  by  butchers  to  sweep  their 
blocks. 


"Rti+p  (but),  an  island  of  Scotland  in 
■uutc  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  with 
an  area  of  about  50  sq.  miles,  belonging 
principally  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  It 
is  about  15  miles  long,  and  the  average 
breadth  is  3%  miles.  Agriculture  is  in 
an  advanced  state,  and  there  are  about 
20,000  acres  under  cultivation.  The  her¬ 
ring  fishery  is  also  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  profit.  The  only  town  is  Rothesay, 
whose  ancient  castle  is  one  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  antiquities  of  the  island.  Pop. 
12,162.  The  county  of  Bute  comprises 
the  islands  of  Bute,  Arran,  Great  Cum- 
brae,  Little  Cumbrae,  Inchmarnock,  and 
Pladda. 


■Rntp  John  Stuart,  Earl  of,  a  Brit- 
ish  statesman,  born  in  1713  in 
Scotland.  He  acquired  great  influence 
over  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was 
appointed  chamberlain  to  his  son,  after¬ 
wards  George  III,  through  whose  favor 
he  became  secretary  of  state,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  in  1762,  prime-minister.  For  a 
time  Pitt  and  Newcastle  alike  had  to  give 
way  to  his  influence,  but  though  possess¬ 
ing  the  full  confidence  of  the  king  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  people,  and  in  1763 
he  suddenly  resigned  his  office,  and  re¬ 
tired  from  public  affairs  to  spend  his  lei¬ 
sure  in  literary  and  scientific  pursuits, 
particularly  in  botany.  He  died  in  1792. 
Blltea  (bu'te-a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
.DUi/ca  nat  or(jer  Leguminosae,  tribe 

Papilionaceae,  natives  of  the  East  Indies. 
They  are  trees  having  pinnately  trifoliate 


Butler 


Butter 


leaves,  with  racemes  of  deep-scarlet  flow¬ 


ers. 

"Rntlpr  (but'ler),  the  capital  of  Butler 
x>utici  q0  ^  Pennsylvania,  30  miles  N. 
of  Pittsburgh.  Natural  gas,  coal  and  iron 
are  found  near  by,  and  it  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  woolens,  silks,  plate  glass,  steel 
cars,  etc.  Pop.  20,728. 

■Rti+Iav  Alban,  an  English  writer, 
x>ui/iei,  born  in  1711.  died  in  1773- 

He  was  educated  at  the  English  (R.  C.) 
College  of  Douay,  where  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  first  of  philosophy  and  then  of 
divinity ;  latterly  he  was  president  of  the 
English  college  of  St.  Omer.  His  I^ives 
of  the  Saints  is  a  monument  of  erudition 
which  cost  him  thirty  years’  labor. 
Un+lf>r  Benjamin  Franklin,  gen- 
‘DUtAC1>  eral ;  and  politician,  born  at 
Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  in  1818 ;  died 
in  1893.  He  became  noted  as  a  criminal 
lawyer ;  in  1853  commenced  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  on  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  side ;  in  1861,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  held  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general  of  militia,  and  took  service  with 
his  brigade  on  the  Union  side.  He  was 
the  first  to  occupy  Baltimore  and  Fortress 
Monroe,  applying  to  the  slaves  that  came 
into  his  camp  the  notable  phrase  of  ‘  con¬ 
traband  of  war.’  After  the  opening  of 
the  lower  Mississippi  by  Farragut  he 
took  command  in  New  Orleans,  and 
attracted  much  attention  by  his  vigorous 
and  effective  rule.  After  the  war  he 
served  in  Congress  from  1866  to  1878,  and 
in  1882  was  elected  governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 


"Rntlpr  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  an 
ajuuic  9  eminent  statesman  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  I  and  II.  He  was  born 
at  London  in  1610,  was  a  steady  adher¬ 
ent  of  the  royal  cause,  on  the  ruin  of 
which  he  retired  to  France.  At  the 
Restoration  he  returned  with  the  king, 
was  created  a  duke,  and  appointed  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland.  After  losing  his 
office  and  the  royal  favor  for  some  years, 
principally  through  the  intrigues  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  he  was  again  appointed  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  of  Ireland,  and  retained  the  post 
till  the  death  of  Charles,  when  he  re¬ 
signed,  his  principles  not  suiting  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  James.  He  died  in  1688. 
Blltler  J°SEPH>  an  English  prelate  and 
9  celebrated  writer  on  ethics  and 
theology,  born  in  Berkshire  in  1692.  He 
was  brought  up  a  dissenter,  but  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  points  of  controversy  between 
the  Established  Church  and  the  dissent¬ 
ers,  he  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the 
former,  and  accordingly  removed  to  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1714,  where  he  took  orders.  The 
sermons  which  he  delivered  as  preacher 
at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  an  appointment  he 


occupied  in  1718—26,  still  hold  a  high 
place  in  ethical  literature.  His  great 
work  is  the  Analogy  of  Religion ,  Natural 
and  Revealed,  to  the  Constitution  and 
Course  of  Nature,  which  was  published  in 
1736,  and  acquired  for  him  a  great  repu¬ 
tation.  In  1738  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Bristol,  and  in  1750  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  died  in  1752. 

"Rntlpr  Samuel,  an  English  satirical 
.DUbici,  poe^  Was  the  son  of  a  farmer 
in  Worcestershire,  where  he  was  born  in 
1612.  He  was  educated  at  Worcester 
free-school,  and  held  various  situations  as 
clerk  or  amanuensis  to  persons  of  position, 
among  them  being  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a 
Puritan  colonel  of  Bedfordshire,  who  is 
caricatured  in  the  celebrated  knight  Hudi- 
hras.  Butler  published  the  first  part  of 


Samuel  Butler. 


Hudibras  after  the  Restoration,  in  1663. 
It  became  immensely  popular,  and  Charles 
II  himself  was  perpetually  quoting  the 
poem,  but  did  nothing  for  the  author,  who 
seems  to  have  passed  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  dependent  on  the  support  of 
friends,  and  died  in  poverty  in  London  in 
1680.  A  second  part  of  Hudibras  ap¬ 
peared  in  1664,  a  third  in  1678.  The 
poem  is  a  sort  of  burlesque  epic  ridiculing 
Puritanism,  and  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy 
generally. 

Butte  City,  caPitalr  of  Silver 

J 9  Bow  Co.,  Montana,  one 
of  the  richest  mining  centers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  seat  of  its  largest  gold,  sil¬ 
ver,  and  copper  mining  companies.  A 
state  school  of  mines  is  located  here.  It 
stands  at  an  elevation  of  5485  feet.  Pop. 
39,165. 

Bu'tomus.  See  Flowering  Rush. 

Butter  (but'er),  a  fatty  substance  pro¬ 
duced  from  milk,  especially 
cows’  milk.  When  the  milk  is  first  drawn 


Butterbur 


Butterine 


this  fatty  matter  is  disseminated  through 
it  in  minute  clear  globules,  which  in  a 
short  time  rise  to  the  surface  and  form 
cream.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  off 
to  undergo  the  operation  of  churning, 
which  by  rupturing  the  sacs  effects  a  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  cream  into  a  solid  called 
butter  and  a  liquid  called  buttermilk,  the 
latter  consisting  of  whey  and  caseous 
matter.  In  some  cases,  however,  in 
order  to  save  time,  the  churning  is  done 
before  the  cream  has  separated  from  the 
milk,  and  machines  for  hastening  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  separation  are  frequently  used 
and  are  more  effective  and  economical 
than  setting  the  milk  to  permit  the  cream 
to  rise. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  depends  much 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  cream  at  this 
stage.  Its  temperature  in  warm  weather 
ought  to  be  between  53°  and  55° ;  in 
colder  weather  several  degrees  higher.  If 
too  cold  the  fat  is  hard  and  does  not  coal¬ 
esce,  and  if  too  warm  it  becomes  semi¬ 
liquid.  The  butter,  being  formed  into 
lumps,  is  washed  well  in  cold  water,  and 
kneaded  till  all  the  buttermilk  has  been 
expressed.  Butter  of  good  quality  has  a 
faint  sweet  odor  and  a  soft  delicate  flavor. 
Its  composition  varies  somewhat  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  made.  It 
has  usually  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of 
pure  fat,  the  rest  consisting  of  casein, 
water,  and  salt.  The  water  should  not 
amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  nor 
the  salt  to  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
whole  weight,  but  butter  is  frequently 
adulterated  by  the  excess  of  these  two  ele¬ 
ments.  Butter  which  is  to  be  thoroughly 
‘  cured,’  so  as  to  keep  for  some  length  of 
time,  is  usually  prepared  with  from  5  to  8 
per  cent  of  common  salt.  In  preserving 
butter  it  is  important  to  exclude  the  air 
as  much  as  possible.  Butter  factories,  or 
dairies,  are  now  common — large  establish¬ 
ments  which  receive  the  milk  produced  at 
many  neighboring  farms.  In  the  warmer 
countries  olive  or  other  oil  is  more  used 
than  butter. — The  name  of  mineral  but¬ 
ters  was  given  by  the  old  chemists  to  cer¬ 
tain  substances  which  are  of  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  butter  when  recently  prepared. 
Vegetable  butters  are  fixed  vegetable  oils 
which  are  solid  at  common  temperatures, 
such  as  palm-oil,  cocoanut-oil,  shea,  nut¬ 
meg-oil,  etc.  See  also  Butterine. 
TJii+'+ovhnr  (Petasltes  vulgaris),  a 

bui  ter  dux  composite  plant>  With 

large  rhubarb-like  leaves.  and  purplish 
flowers,  growing  by  the  side  of  streams ; 
allied  to  colt’s-foot. 

■Rn+fprrnn  (but'er-cup),  the  popular 
name  of  two  or  three  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  Ranunculus,  namely,  R.  acris, 
R.  bulbosus,  and  R.  repens .  They  are 


common  plants  with  brilliant  yellow 
flowers. 

"Rn  ffprflTr  (but'er-fli),  the  common 
x>ui/LCiiiy  name  0f  aii  fliurnal  lepi- 

dopterous  insects,  corresponding  to  the 
original  Linnsean  genus  Papilio.  The 
family  of  the  butterflies  or  diurnal  Lepi- 
doptera  (so  called  to  distinguish  them 
from  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  Lepidop- 
tera,  such  as  moths)  is  a  very  extensive 
one,  and  naturalists  differ  much  as  to  the 
manner  of  subdividing  it.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  these  beautiful  in¬ 
sects  is  their  series  of  transformations 
before  reaching  a  perfect  state.  .  The 
female  butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of 
eggs,  which  produce  larvae,  commonly 
called  caterpillars.  After  a  short  life 
these  assume  a  new  form,  and  become 
chrysalids  or  pupae.  These  chrysalids  are 
attached  to  other  bodies  in  various  ways, 
and  are  of  various  forms ;  they  often 
have  brilliant  golden  or  argentine  spots. 
Within  its  covering  the  insect  develops,  to 
emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant  butter¬ 
fly.  These  insects  in  their  perfect  form 
suck  the  nectar  of  plants,  but  take  little 
food,  and  are  all  believed  to  be  short¬ 
lived,  their  work  in  the  perfect  state  being 
almost  confined  to  the  propagation  of  the 
species.  Butterflies  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  coloring,  but  most  of  them  are  very 
beautiful.  The  largest  are  found  in  tropi¬ 
cal  countries,  where  some  measure  nearly 
a  foot  across  the  wings.  They  may  gen¬ 
erally  be  distinguished  from  moths. by  hav¬ 
ing  their  wings  erect  when  sitting,  the 
moths  having  theirs  horizontal.  Some  of 
them  have  great  powers  of  flight.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  butterflies  are  those 
that  present  an  extraordinary  likeness  to 
other  objects — leaves,  green  or  withered, 
flowers,  bark,  etc.,  a  feature  that  serves 
greatly  to  protect  them  from  enemies. 
See  Lepidoptera  and  Mimicry. 

Butterfly-fish.  See  Blenny. 
Butterfly-weed, 

the  pleurisy-root  of  America,  where  it 
has  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  materia  medica..  It  is  an  ex¬ 
pectorant,  a  mild  cathartic,  and  a  dia¬ 
phoretic,  and  is  employed  in  incipient  pul¬ 
monary  affections,  rheumatism,  and  dys¬ 
entery.  . 

UnHoviriP  (but'er-in),  an  artificial 

UUXlcIlliC  Gutter,  prepared  from 

beef  suet,  milk,  butter,  and  vegetable  oil, 
and  now  largely  made  in  the  United 
States,  Holland,  etc.  By  the  use  of  col¬ 
oring  matters  it  can  be  made  to  resemble 
butter  of  any  given  brand  ;  but  although 
quite  wholesome  when  well  made,  it  has 


Buttermilk 


Buttresses 


not  the  delicate  flavor  and  aroma  of  the 
highest-class  butters.  To  prevent  fraud¬ 
ulent  sales  Congress  has  passed  a  law  re¬ 
quiring  under  penalty  that  every  package 
containing  artificial  butter  shall  be  duly 
marked,  and  that  retail  dealers  shall  not 
sell  except  from  the  original  package. 
"RirH-ArmilV  the  from  which 

uutiermiiK,  butter  has  been  ex_ 

tracted,  forming  a  nutritious  and  agree¬ 
able  cooling  beverage  with  an  acidulous 
taste. 

Butternut,  t]?e-  fruit  of  Juglans 

’  cmerea,  or  white  wal¬ 
nut,  an  American  tree,  so  called  from  the 
oil  it  contains.  The  tree  bears  a  resem¬ 
blance  in  its  general  appearance  to  the 
black  walnut,  but  the  wood  is  not  so  dark 
in  color.  The  same  name  is  given  to  the 
nut  of  Caryocar  butyraceum  and  G.  nucif- 
erum  of  South  America,  also  known  as 
Suwarrow  or  Suwarra  nut. 
Butter-tree,  a.n,a“e  ©(.several  trees 

9  yielding  oily  or  fatty 
substances  somewhat  resembling  butter. 
See  Bassia ,  Shea. 

Butterwort. piy^uia  d« ig aris, 

’order  Lentibulanacese,  a 
plant  growing  in  bogs  or  soft  grounds  in 
Europe,  Canada,  etc.  The  leaves  are 
covered  with  soft,  pellucid,  glandular 
hairs,  which  secrete  a  glutinous  liquor 
that  catches  small  insects.  The  edges  of 
the  leaf  roll  over  on  the  insect  and  re¬ 
tain  it,  and  the  juices  of  the  insect  thus 
retained  serve  as  food  for  the  plant.  In 
the  north  of  Sweden  the  leaves  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  curdle  milk. 

Buttmann 

born  in  1764.  He  spent  most  of  his  life 
at  Berlin,  where  he  taught  in  the  Joa- 
chimsthal  University.  His  best-known 
works  are  his  Greek  Grammar  and  Lexi- 
logus  for  Homer  and  Hesiod.  He  died  in 
1829. 

"RnttnnQ  (but-uns),  catches  used  to 
b  fasten  together  the  different 
parts  of  dress,  are  of  almost  all  forms 
and  materials — wood,  horn,  bone,  ivory, 
steel,  copper,  silver,  brass,  etc. — which 
are  either  left  naked  or  covered  with 
silk  or  some  other  material.  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  buttons  has  varied  much  with 
times  and  fashions.  In  the  last  century 
gilt,  brass,  or  copper  buttons  were  almost 
universal.  Birmingham,  England,  was 
the  great  seat  of  manufacture,  as  it  yet 
is  of  metallic  and  other  buttons.  The 
introduction  of  cloth-covered  buttons 
early  in  the  last  century  made  a  great 
revolution  in  the  trade,  and  led  to  great 
varieties  in  the  style  of  making  up.  The 
metal  buttons  now  used  are  commonly 
made  of  brass  or  a  mixture  of  tin  and 


brass.  They  are  usually  made  from 
sheets  of  metal  by  punching  and  stamp¬ 
ing.  Such  but¬ 
tons  are  gen¬ 
erally  used  for 
trousers.  A 
substance  now 
very  commonly 
used  for  but¬ 
tons  is  veget- 
a  b 1 e  ivory 
(seeds  of  the 
ivor  y-n  u  t 
palm).  which 
may  be  colored 
according  t  o 
pleasure.  Moth¬ 
er-of-pearl  but¬ 
tons  are  an¬ 
other  common 
kind.  Of  late 
years  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  porcelain 
buttons  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a 
remarkable  in¬ 
dustry.  These 
buttons  are 
both  strong 
and  cheap. 

Besides  these 
kinds  there  are 
also  glass  but¬ 
tons,  made  by 
softening  the 
glass  by  heat 
and  pressing  it 
into  a  mold ;  buttons  of  vulcanite,  marble, 
and  many  other  materials ;  but  these 
are  fancy  articles  in  the  trade. 

Buttresses  (tb"£r*s‘es)’  in  architec' 

especially  Gothic, 
projections  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  walls  of  an 
edifice,  extending  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top, 
or  nearly,  and  intended 
to  give  additional  sup¬ 
port  to  the  walls  and 
prevent  them  from 
spreading  under  the 
weight  of  the  roof. 

Flying  buttresses,  of  a 
somewhat  arched  form, 
often  spring  from  the 
top  of  the  ordinary  but- 
tresses,  leaning  in¬ 
wards  so  as  to  abut 
against  and  support  a 
higher  portion  of  the 
building,  such  as  the 
wall  of  a  clere-story, 
thus  receiving  part  of 
the  pressure  from  the 
weight  of  the  roof  of  the  central  pile. 


Flying  Buttress ,  St.  Ouen. 


Buttress  and  Fly¬ 
ing  Buttress. 


Buttonwood 


Byrom 


Buttonwood  0>ut'un-w8d),  the  name 

usually  given  to  the 
American  plane  tree,  so  called  from  the 
small,  round  balls  it  produces  as  seed 
vessels  ( Platdnus  occidentals) . 
Butvric  Acid  (bu-tir'ik),  an  acid 

'n‘L/AU  obtained  from  butter; 
it  also  occurs  in  perspiration,  codliver  oil, 
etc.  Butyric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
having  a  smell  like  that  of  rancid  but¬ 
ter  ;  its  taste  is  acrid  and  biting,  with  a 
sweetish  after-taste. 

"Rn+vr'ir*  F.tlipv  a  substance  obtained 
UUiyi  10  from  butyric  acid, 

having  the  flavor  of  pineapples,  used  in 
flavoring  confectionery,  as  an  ingredient 
in  perfumes,  etc. 

Buxar'  or  Baxar',  a  town  of  Bengal, 
9  on  the  Ganges,  350  miles  n.  w. 
of  Calcutta.  The  Hindus  regard  it  as  a 
very  sacred  place.  Pop.  16,498. 
"RnY+rm  (buks'ton),  a  town  in  the 
lUil  county  of  Derby,  England, 
situated  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its 
mineral  waters,  being  largely  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  drinking  these  waters. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  fine,  and  there 
is  a  great  stalactite  cavern  called 
Poole’s  Hole  in  the  neighborhood.  Pop. 
(1911)  10,025. 

'Rnvfrm  Sib  Thomas  Fowell,  an 
■DUAlU  9  English  philanthropist,  born 
in  1786,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  In  1811  he  joined  the  firm  of 
the  celebrated  brewers,  Truman,  Hanbury, 
&  Co.,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
business.  The  Spitalfields  distress  in 
1816  was  the  occasion  of  his  turning  his 
attention  to  philanthropic  efforts,  and 
along  with  his  sister-in-law,  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Fry,  he  made  inquiries  which  di¬ 
rected  public  attention  to  the  system  of 
prison  discipline.  In  1818  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Weymouth,  and  was  long 
the  able  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce  in  his 
efforts  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  He 
was  created  a  baronet  in  1840  and  died  in 
1845. 

Buxtorf  (buks'torf),  Johann,  a  Ger- 
*L,U  man  orientalist,  was  born  in 

1564,  and  became  professor  at  Basel, 
where  he  died  in  1629.  His  chief  work  is 
Lexicon  Chaldaicum  Talmudicum  et  Rab- 
binicum.  His  son  Johann,  born  at  Basel, 
was  equally  eminent  as  a  Hebrew  scholar, 
and  succeeded  to  his  father’s  chair.  He 
died  in  1664. 

BUX'US.  See  Box-tree. 


Buyuk'dere 


(bo-yok'da  a),  a  town 
on  the  European  shore 
of  the  Bosporus,  10  miles  from  Constan¬ 
tinople.  It  is  famous  for  its  scenery,  and 
is  a  favorite  residence  of  the  Christian 
ambassadors. 


"Rn77nrri  (buz'ard),  the  name  or  rap- 
u  a  u  torjaj  birds  which  form  one 
of  the  subfamilies  of  the  diurnal  birds  of 
prey ;  characters,  a  moderate-sized  beak, 
hooked  from  the  base,  long  wings,  long 
tarsi,  and  short  weak  toes.  The  common 
buzzard  {Buteo  vulgaris)  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  of  Europe  as  well  as  the 
north  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia.  Its 
food  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  consists 
of  moles,  mice,  frogs,  toads,  worms,  in¬ 
sects,  etc.  It  is  sluggish  in  its  habits. 
Its  length  is  from  20  to  22  inches.  The 
rough-legged  buzzard  ( B .  lagopus ),  so 
called  from  having  its  legs  feathered  to 
the  toes,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  Its 

habits  resemble  those  of  the  common  buz¬ 
zard.  The  red-tailed  hawk  of  the  United 
States  is  a  buzzard  ( B .  borealis).  It 

is  also  called  hen-hawk,  from  its  raids  on 
the  poultry-yard.  The  genus  Pernis,  to 
which  the  honey-buzzard  {P.  apivorus) 
belongs,  has  the  beak  rather  weaker  than 
Buteo,  but  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
genus.  The  honey-buzzard  is  so  called 
because  feeding  specially  on  bees  and 
wasps.  The  turkey  buzzard,  so  common 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  "where  it 
is  esteemed  and  protected  as  a  destroyer  of 
carrion,  is  not  a  true  buzzard,  but  a  vul¬ 
ture,  belonging  to  the  genus  Catharista , 
of  the  family  Vulturidce. 

"Rvhln<a  (bib'los),  an  ancient  maritime 
uiua  city  0f  Phoenicia,  now  called 
Jebail,  a  little  north  of  Beyrout.  It  was 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Adonis  or 
Thammuz. 

Bv-law  Bye-law  (from  the  Scand. 
Aa  9  by,  &  town),  a  law  made  by 


an  incorporated  or  other  body  for  the 
regulation  of  its  own  affairs,  or  the  affairs 
intrusted  to  its  care.  Town-councils,  rail¬ 
way  companies,  and  chartered  societies 
of  all  kinds,  etc.,  enact  by-laws  which  are 
binding  upon  all  coming  within  the  sphere 
of  the  operations  of  such  bodies.  By-laws 
must  of  course  be  within  the  meaning  of 
the  charter  of  incorporation  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  of  the  land. 
Bvilf?  (bing),  John,  a  British  ad- 
■u</1  &  miral,  born  in  1704,  entered  the 
navy  in  1727,  and  served  under  his  father, 
Admiral  George  Byng.  He  was  sent  to 
relieve  Minorca,  blockaded  by  a  French 
fleet,  but  failed,  it  was  thought,  through 
hesitation  in  engaging  the  enemy.  The 
public  odium  of  the  failure  was  such  that 
the  ministry  allowed  Byng,  who  was  con¬ 
demned  by  a  court-martial,  to  be  shot 
at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757. 

Bvrom  (bi'rom),  John,  an  English 
*  poet  and  stenographer,  born 

in  1692 ;  died  in  1763.  He  was  educated 
at  Merchant  Taylors’  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  some  time 


Byron 
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studied  medicine,  but  his  chief  means  of 
livelihood  for  many  years,  till  he  inher¬ 
ited  the  family  estates  in  1740,  was  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  on  a  system  invented  by 
himself.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
many  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  time. 
His  earliest  writings  were  a  few  papers 
to  the  Spectator;  his  poems  (collected  in 
1773)  were  chiefly  humorous  and  satiri¬ 
cal,  and  show  remarkable  facility  in 
rhyming. 

Bvron  (bl'ron),  George  Gordon 
■uJAUil  Noel,  Lord  Byron,  a  great 
English  poet,  was  born  in  Holies  Street, 
London,  in  1788.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Admiral  John  Byron,  and  son  of  the 
admiral’s  only  son,  Captain  John  Byron, 
of  the  Guards,  so  notorious  for  his  gal¬ 
lantries  and  reckless  dissipation  that  he 
was  known  as  *  Mad  Jack  Byron.’  His 
mother  was  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight, 
in  Aberdeenshire,  who  was  left  a  widow 


Lord  Byron. 


in  1791.  Mrs.  Byron  retired  with  her 
young  child  to  Aberdeen,  where  she  lived 
in  seclusion  on  the  ruins  of  her  fortune. 
Till  the  age  of  seven  he  was  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  to  her 
injudicious  indulgence  the  waywardness 
that  marked  his  after  career  has  been 
partly  attributed.  On  reaching  his  sev¬ 
enth  year  he  was  sent  to  the  grammar- 
school  at  Aberdeen,  and  four  years  after, 
in  1798,  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle 
gave  him  the  titles  and  estates  of  the 
family.  Mother  and  son  then  removed  to 
Newstead  Abbey,  the  family  seat,  near 
Nottingham.  Soon  after  Byron  was  sent 
to  Harrow,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  love  of  manly  sports  and  his  un¬ 
daunted  spirit.  While  at  school  he  fell 
deeply  in  love  with  Miss  Chaworth,  a 
distant  cousin  of  his  own.  But  the  lady 
slighted  the  homage  of  the  Harrow  school¬ 
boy,  her  junior  by  two  years,  and  married 


another  and  more  mature  suitor.  In 
The  Dream  Byron  alludes  finely  to  their 
parting  interview.  In  1805  he  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Two 
years  after,  in  1807,  appeared  his  first 
poetic  volume,  Hours  of  Idleness,  which, 
though  indeed  containing  nothing  of  much 
merit,  was  castigated  with  overseverity 
by  Brougham  in  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
This  caustic  critique  roused  the  slumber¬ 
ing  energy  in  Byron,  and  drew  from  him 
his  first  really  notable  effort,  the  cele¬ 
brated  satire  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers.  In  1809,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  he  visited  the  southern  provinces 
of  Spain,  and  voyaged  along  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  The  fruit  of  these 
travels  was  the  fine  poem  of  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage,  the  first  two  cantos 
of  which  were  published  on  his  return 
in  1812.  The  poem  was  an  immense  suc¬ 
cess,  and  Byron  ‘  awoke  one  morning  and 
found  himself  famous.’  His  acquaintance 
was  now  much  courted,  and  his  first  entry 
on  the  stage  of  public  life  may  be  dated 
from  this  era.  During  the  next  two  years 
(1813-14)  the  Giaour,  the  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos,  the  Corsair,  Lara,  and  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  showed  the  brilliant  work  of 
which  the  new  poet  was  capable.  In 
1815  Byron  married  Anna  Isabella,  only 
daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  but  the 
marriage  proved  unfortunate,  and  in 
about  a  year  Lady  Byron,  who  had  gone 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  refused  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  a  formal  separation  took  place. 
This  rupture  produced  a  considerable  sen¬ 
sation,  and  the  real  cause  of  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  gave 
rise  to  much  popular  indignation  against 
Byron,  who  left  England,  with  an  ex¬ 
pressed  resolution  never  to  return.  He 
visited  France,  the  field  of  Waterloo  and 
Brussels,  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  for  some  time  took  up 
his  abode  at  Venice,  and  later  at  Rome, 
where  he  completed  his  third  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  Not  long  after  appeared 
the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  The  Dream  and 
other  Poems;  and  in  1817  Manfred,  a 
tragedy,  and  the  Lament  of  Tasso.  From 
Italy  he  made  occasional  excursions  to  the 
islands  of  Greece,  and  at  length  visited 
Athens,  where  he  sketched  many  of  the 
scenes  of  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of 
Childe  Harold.  In  1819  was  published 
the  romantic  tale  of  Mazeppa,  and  the 
same  year  was  marked  by  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Don  Juan.  In  1820  appeared 
Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  a  trag¬ 
edy  ;  the  drama  of  Sardanapalus;  the 
Two  Foscari,  a  tragedy ;  and  Cam,  a 
mystery.  After  leaving  Venice  Byron  re¬ 
sided  for  some  time  at  Ravenna,  then  at 
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Pisa,  and  lastly  at  Genoa.  At  Ravenna  which  is  extremely  interesting.  In  1758 
he  became  intimate  with  the  Countess  he  commanded  three  ships  of  the  line  and 
Guiccioli,  a  married  lady ;  and  when  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against 
removed  to  Pisa,  in  1822,  she  followed  France.  In  June,  1764,  he  set  out  in  a 
him.  There  he  continued  to  occupy  him-  frigate  to  circumnavigate  the  globe,  re¬ 
self  with  literature  and  poetry,  sustained  turning  to  England  in  May,  1766.  From 
for  a  time  by  the  companionship  of  1769  to  1775  he  was  governor  of  New- 
Shelley,  one  of  the  few  men  whom  he  foundland.  He  was  made  vice-admiral 
entirely  respected  and  with  whom  he  was  of  the  white  in  1779,  and  died  in  1786. 
quite  confidential.  Besides  his  contribu-  TJveerio  (bis'us),  a  name  given  to  the 
tions  in  the  Liberal, .a  periodical  estab-  hair  or  threadlike  substance 

lished  at  this  time  in  conjunction  with  (called  also  beard),  with  which  the  differ- 
Leigh  Hunt  and  Shelley,  he  completed  the  ent  kinds  of  sea-mussels  fasten  themselves 
later  cantos  of  Don  Juan ,  with  Werner ,  to  the  rocks.  The  Pinna  nobilis,  particu- 
a  tragedy,  and  the  Deformed  Transformed,  larly,  is  distinguished  by  the  length  and 
a  fragment.  These  are  the  last  of  Byron’s  the  silky  fineness  of  its  beard,  from  which 
poetical  efforts.  In  1823,  troubled  per-  cloths,  gloves,  and  stockings  are  still 
haps  by  the  consciousness  that  his  life  manufactured  (mainly  as  curiosities)  in 
had  too  long  been  unworthv  of  him,  he  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  himself  ■RvttriPriPPPfP  (bit-ner-i-a'se-e),  a 
into  the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  c  cu-rccc  natural  order  of 

Greece.  In  January,  1824,  he  arrived  at  plants  allied  to  the  mallows.  Almost  all 
Missolonghi,  was  received  with  the  great-  the  species  contain  a  fatty  oil  in  their 
est  enthusiasm,  and  immediately  took  into  seeds,  and  have  a  fibrous  bast.  The  typi- 
his  pay  a  body  of  500  Suliotes.  The  dis-  Cal  genus  is  Byttneria,  from  which  the 
orderly  temper  of  these  troops,  and  the  order  is  named,  but  by  far  the  most  im- 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  together  with  portant  is  Theobroma  to  which  the  tree 
the  malarious  air  of  Missolonghi,  began  yielding  cocoa  (cacao)  belongs, 
to  affect  his  health.  On  the  9th  April,  "RV7aYitinP  (bi-zan'tin,  biz'an-tin) 
1824,  while  riding  out  in  the  rain,  he  ■*-» ,y  a  gtyje  wjaici1  arose 

caught  a  fever,  which  ten  days  later  ended  in  Southeastern  Europe  after  Constantine 
fatally.  Thus,  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year  died  prematurely  a  man  whose 
natural  force  and  genius  were  per¬ 
haps  superior  to  those  of  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  of  his  time,  and,  largely 
undisciplined  as  they  were,  and 
wasted  by  an  irregular  life,  they 
acquired  for  him  a  name  second, 
in  the  opinion  of  continental  Eu¬ 
rope  at  least,  to  that  of  no  other 
Englishman  of  his  time.  The  body 
of  Byron  was  taken  to  England 
and  interred  in  Hucknall-Torkard 
church,  Notts. 

Bvron  Henry  James,  an  Eng- 
J  *  lish  dramatist  and  actor, 
born  in  1834 ;  died  in  1884.  He 
wrote  an  immense  number  of  pieces, 
including  a  great  many  farces,  bur¬ 
lesques,  and  extravaganzas,  besides 
comedies  or  domestic  dramas,  such 
as  Cyril's  Success ;  Dearer  than 
Life;  Blow  for  Blow;  Uncle  Dick's 
Darling;  the  Prompter's  Box;  Part¬ 
ners  for  Life ;  and  Our  Boysf  the 
last  having  an  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess. 


Byzantine  Architecture.— Ancient  Cathedral,  Athens. 


"Rvrnn  J°HN>  an  English  admiral, 
grancifather  of  the  poet  Lord 
Byron,  was  born  in  1723.  Embarking 
as  midshipman  in  one  of  the  ships  of 
Lord  Anson,  which  was  wrecked  on  the 
Pacific  coast  (1741),  north  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  he  published  a  narrative  of 
his  adventures  amongst  the  Indians 


the  Great  had  made  Byzantium  the 
capital  of  the  Roman  Empire  (330  a.d.) 
and  ornamented  that  city,  which  was 
called  after  him,  with  all  the  treas¬ 
ures  of  Grecian  art.  ( See  Byzantine 
Empire).  One  of  the  chief  influences  in 
Byzantine  art  was  Christianity,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Byzantine  art  may  be  rec- 
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ognized  as  the  endeavor  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  new  elements  which  Christian¬ 
ity  had  brought  into  the  life  of  men.  The 
tendency  towards  Oriental  luxuriance 
and  splendor  of  ornament  now  quite  sup¬ 
planted  the  simplicity  of  ancient  taste. 
Richness  of  material  and  decoration  was 
the  aim  of  the  artist  rather  than  purity 
of  conception.  Yet  the  classical  ideals 
of  art,  and  in  particular  the  traditions  of 
technical  processes  and  methods  carried 
to  Byzantium  by  the  artists  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Empire,  held  their  ground  long 
enough,  and  produced  work  pure  and 
powerful  enough,  to  kindle  the  new  artis¬ 
tic  life  which  began  in  Italy  with  Cima- 
bue  and  Giotto. 

With  regard  to  sculpture  the  statues 
no  longer  displayed  the  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  ancient  art.  The  true  proportion 
of  parts,  the  correctness  of  the  outlines, 
and  in  general  the  severe  beauty  of  the 
naked  figure,  or  of  simple  drapery  in 
Greek  art,  were  neglected  for  extrava¬ 
gant  costume  and  ornamentation  and 
petty  details.  Yet  in  the  best  period  of 
Byzantine  art,  from  the  6th  to  the  11th 
century,  there  is  considerable  spiritual 
dignity  in  the  general  conception  of  the 
figures.  But  sculpture  was  of  second-rate 
importance  at  Byzantium,  the  taste  of 
those  times  inclining  more  to  mosaic  work 
with  the  costliness  and  brilliant  colors  of 
its  stones.  The  first  germ  of  a  Christian 
style  of  art  was  developed  in  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  pictures.  The  artists,  who  appear  to 
have  seldom  employed  the  living  model, 
and  had  nothing  real  and  material  before 
them,  but  were  obliged  to  find,  in  their 
own  imaginations,  conceptions  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  of  sacred  persons,  such 
as  the  mother  of  Christ  or  the  apostles, 
could  give  but  feeble  renderings  of  their 
ideas.  As  they  cared  but  little  for  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature,  but  were 
satisfied  with  repeating  what  was  once 
acknowledged  as  successful,  it  is  not 
strange  that  certain  forms,  approved  by 
the  taste  of  the  time,  should  be  made,  by 
convention,  and  without  regard  to  truth 
and  beauty,  general  models  of  the  human 
figure,  and  be  transmitted  as  such  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  times.  In  this  way  the  artists  in 
the  later  periods  did  not  even  aim  at 
accuracy  of  representation,  but  were  con¬ 
tented  with  stiff  general  outlines,  lavish¬ 
ing  their  labor  on  ornamental  parts. 

Byzantine  architecture  may  be  said  to 
have  assumed  its  distinctive  features  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Sophia  built  by  Justin¬ 
ian  in  the  sixth  century,  and  still  existing 
as  the  chief  mosque  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  more  especially  the  style  associated 
with  the  Greek  Church  as  distinguished 
from  the  Roman.  The  leading  forms  of 


the  Byzantine  style  are  the  round  arch, 
the  circle,  and  in  particular  the  dome. 
The  last  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
characteristic  object  in  Byzantine  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  free  and  full  employment  of 
it  was  arrived  at  when  by  the  use  of 
pendentives  the  architects  were  enabled  to 
place  it  on  a  square  apartment  instead 
of  a  circular  or  polygonal.  In  this  style 
of  building  the  incrustation  of  brick  with 
more  precious  materials  was  largely  in 
use.  It  depended  much  on  color  and 
surface  ornament  for  its  effect,  and  with 


Byzantine  Architecture. 

Part  of  the  Nave  of  the  Palatine  chapel, 
Palermo. 


this  intent  mosaics  wrought  on  grounds 
of  gold  or  of  positive  color  are  profusely 
introduced,  while  colored  marbles  and 
stones  of  various  kinds  are  greatly  made 
use  of.  The  capitals  are  of  peculiar  and 
original  design,  the  most  characteristic 
being  square  and  tapering  downwards,  and 
they  are  very  varied  in  their  decorations. 
Byzantine  architecture  may  be  divided 
into  an  older  and  a  newer  (or  Neo-Byzan¬ 
tine)  style.  The  most  distinctive  feature 
of  the  latter  is  that  the  dome  is  raised 
on  a  perpendicular  circular  or  polygonal 
piece  of  masonry  (technically  the  drum) 
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containing  windows  for  lighting  the  in¬ 
terior,  while  in  the  older  style  the  light 
was  admitted  by  openings  in  the  dome 
itself.  The  Cathedral  of  Athens  (shown 
in  the  accompanying  cut)  is  an  example 
of  the  Neo-Byzantine  style.  The  Byzan¬ 
tine  style  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
architecture  of  Western  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Italy,  where  St.  Mark’s  in 
Venice  is  a  magnificent  example,  as  also 
in  Sicily.  It  had  also  material  influence 
in  Southern  France  and  Western  Ger¬ 
many. 


‘Rvypnfinp  Empire,  the  Eastern 

uyzanxine  Roman  Empire>  so  caned 

from  its  capital  Byzantium  or  Con¬ 
stantinople.  The  Byzantine  Empire  was 
founded  in  a.d.  395,  when  Theodosius 
at  his  death  divided  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  between  his  sons  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  In  this  empire  the  Greek 
language  and  civilization  were  prevalent ; 
but  the  rulers  claimed  still  to  be  Roman 
emperors,  and  under  their  sway  the  laws 
and  official  forms  of  Rome  were  main¬ 
tained.  It  lasted  for  about  a  thousand 
years  after  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Greek 
Empire  or  Lower  Empire.  Its  capital 
,  was  naturally  Constantinople,  a  city  es¬ 
tablished  by  Constantine  in  330  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium  as  the  new 
capital  of  the  whole  Roman  Empire. 

The  Eastern  Empire,  then  comprising 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Thrace, 
Mcesia,  Macedonia,  and  Crete,  fell  to 
Theodosius’s  elder  son  Arcadius,  through 
whose  weakness  and  that  of  several  of  his 
immediate  successors  it  suffered  severely 
from  the  encroachments  of  Huns,  Goths, 
Bulgarians,  and  Persians.  In  527  the 
celebrated  Justinian  succeeded,  whose 
reign  is  famous  for  the  codification  of 
Roman  law,  and  the  victories  of  his  gen¬ 
erals  Belisarius  and  Narses  over  the  Van¬ 
dals  in  Africa,  and  the  Goths  in  Italy, 
which  was  henceforth  governed  for  the 
Eastern  Empire  by  an  exarch  residing  at 
Ravenna.  But  his  energy  could  not  re¬ 
vive  the  decaying  strength  of  the  empire, 
and  Justin  II,  his  successor  (565-578),  a 
weak  and  avaricious  prince,  lost  his 
reason  by  the  reverses  encountered  in  his 
conflicts  with  plundering  Lombards, 
Avars,  and  Persians.  Tiberius,  a  captain 
of  the  guard,  succeeded  in  578,  and  in 
582  Mauricius ;  both  were  men  of  ability. 
In  602  Phocas,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
army,  succeeded,  and  produced  by  his  in¬ 
capacity  the  greatest  disorder  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  Heraclius,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy,  con¬ 
quered  Constantinople,  and  caused  Phocas 
to  be  executed  (610).  He  was  an  excel¬ 


lent  general,  and  finally  succeeded  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  Avars  and  recovering  the 
provinces  lost  to  the  Persians,  whose 
power  indeed  he  overthrew.  But  a  far 
more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Byzantine 
empire  now  appeared  in  the  Moslem 
power,  founded  amongst  the  Arabians  by 
Mohammed  and  the  caliphs,  which  gradu¬ 
ally  extended  its  conquests  over  Phoenicia, 
the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  Judea, 
Syria,  and  Egypt  (635-641).  In  641 
Heraclius  died,  nor  was  there  among  his 
descendants  a  single  prince  capable  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  Moslem  invasion. 
The  Arabians  took  part  of  Africa,  Cy¬ 
prus,  and  Rhodes  (653),  inundated  Africa 
and  Sicily,  penetrated  into  Thrace,  and 
attacked  Constantinople  by  sea. 

The  empire  was  in  sore  straits  when 
Leo  the  Isaurian  (Leo  III),  general  of 
the  army  of  the  East,  mounted  the  throne 
(716),  and  a  new  period  of  comparative 
prosperity  began.  Some  writers  date 
the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
proper,  and  the  end  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  from  this  era.  Numerous  re¬ 
forms,  civil  and  military,  were  now  in¬ 
troduced,  and  the  worship  of  images  was 
prohibited.  Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  or 
Saracens  from  Constantinople,  but  al¬ 
lowed  the  Lombards  to  seize  the  Italian 
provinces,  while  the  Arabians  plundered 
the  Eastern  ones.  Constantine  V  (741) 
recovered  part  of  Syria  and  Armenia 
from  the  Arabians ;  and  the  struggle  was 
carried  on  not  unsuccessfully  by  his  son 
Leo  IV.  Under  his  grandson,  Constan¬ 
tine  VI,  Irene,  the  ambitious  mother  of 
the  latter,  raised  a  large  faction  by  the 
restoration  of  image  worship,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  her  paramour  Staura- 
tius,  deposed  her  son,  and  had  his  eyes 
put  out  (797).  A  revolt  of  the  patri¬ 
cians  placed  one  of  their  order,  Niceph- 
orus,  on  the  throne,  who  fell  in  the 
war  against  the  Bulgarians  (811).  Stau- 
ratius,  Michael,  Leo  V  and  Michael  II 
(820)  ascended  the  throne  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  During  the  reign  of  the  latter 
the  Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower 
Italy,  Crete,  and  other  countries.  The 
long  dispute  as  to  image-worship  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  842,  when  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  finally  sanctioned  at  the  council 
of  Nicsea,  under  Michael  III.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  Basil  the  Macedonian, 
who  came  to  the  throne  as  Basil  I  in 
867,  and  whose  reign  formed  a  period  of 
great  glory  in  the  history  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire.  He  founded  a  dynasty  (the 
Macedonian)  which  lasted  till  1056. 
Among  the  greatest  of  his  successors  were 
Nicephorus  II  (Phocas),  and  John  Zi- 
misces  (969),  who  carried  on  successful 
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wars  against  the  Mohammedans,  Bulga¬ 
rians,  and  Russians.  Basil  II  succeeded 
this  prince  (976).  He  vanquished  the 
Bulgarians  and  the  Arabians.  His 
brother,  Constantine  IX  (1025),  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Romanus  III  (1028),  who  mar¬ 
ried  Zoe,  daughter  of  Constantine.  This 
dissolute  but  able  princess  caused  her 
husband  to  be  executed,  and  successively 
raised  to  the  throne  Michael  IV  (1034), 
Michael  V  (1041),  and  Constantine  X 
(1042).  Russians  and  Mohammedans 
meanwhile  devastated  the  empire.  Her 
sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on  the 
throne  (1054). 

After  the  short  reign  of  Michael  VI 
(1054-57)  Isaac  Comnenus,  the  first  of 
the  Comnenian  dynasty,  ascended  the 
throne,  but  soon  after  became  a  monk. 
The  three  chief  emperors  of  this  dynasty 
were  Alexius,  John,  and  Manuel  Com¬ 
nenus.  During  the  reign  of  Alexius  I 
(1081-1118)  the  Crusades  commenced. 
His  son,  John  II,  and  grandson,  Manuel 
I,  fought  with  success  against  the  Turks, 
whose  progress  also  was  considerably 
checked  by  the  Crusades.  The  Latins,  the 
name  given  to  the  French,  Venetian,  etc., 
crusaders,  now  forced  their  way  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  (1204),  conquered  the  city, 
and  retained  it,  together  with  most  of 
the  European  territories  of  the  empire. 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  was  made 
emperor;  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfer- 
rat,  obtained  Thessalonica  as  a  kingdom, 
and  the  Venetians  acquired  a  large  extent 
of  territory.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized 
on  the  Asiatic  provinces,  in  1206  made 
Nice  (Nicsea),  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
and  was  at  first  more  powerful  than  Bald¬ 
win.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors, 
Henry,  Peter,  and  Robert  of  Courtenay, 
were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne. 
John,  emperor  of  Nice,  conquered  ail  the 
remaining  Byzantine  territory  except  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  at  last,  in  1261,  Michael 
Palaeologus,  King  of  Nice,  conquered  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  thus  overthrew  the  Latin 
dynasty. 

Thus  again  the  vast  but  exhausted 
Byzantine  Empire  was  united  under 


Michael  Palaeologus,  founder  of  the  last 
Byzantine  dynasty.  Internal  troubles 
and  wars  with  the  Turks  disturbed 
the  reigns  of  his  descendants,  Andronicus 
II  and  Andronicus  III.  For  a  time  the 
Cantacuzenes  shared  the  crown  with 
John  Palaeologus,  son  of  Andronicus  III  ; 
but  in  1355  John  again  became  sole  em¬ 
peror.  In  his  reign  the  Turks  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  con¬ 
quered  Gallipoli  (1357).  In  1361  Sul¬ 
tan  Amurath  took  Andrianople.  Bajazet 
conquered  almost  all  the  European  prov¬ 
inces  except  Constantinople,  and  was 
pressing  it  hard  when  Timur’s  invasion 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  saved  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  this  time  (1402).  Manuel,  then 
emperor,  recovered  his  throne,  and '  re¬ 
gained  some  of  the  lost  provinces  from 
the  contending  sons  of  Bajazet.  To  him 
succeeded  his  son  John  Palaeologus  II 
(1425),  whom  Amurath  II  stripped  of 
all  his  territories  except  Constantinople, 
and  laid  under  tribute  (1444).  To  the 
Emperor  John  succeeded  his  brother  Con¬ 
stantine  Palaeologus.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  general  Giustiniani,  a  Genoese,  he 
withstood  the  superior  forces  of  the  ene¬ 
my  with  fruitless  courage,  and  fell  in  the 
defense  of  Constantinople,  by  the  conquest 
of  which  (May  29,  1453)  Mohammed  II 
put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzantine 
Empire.  The  Byzantine  Empire  which 
thus  lasted  for  over  a  thousand  years, 
was  of  immense  service  to  the  world  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  Mohammedan  ad¬ 
vance,  in  extending  Christianity  and 
civilization,  and  in  maintaining  a  regu¬ 
lar  system  of  government,  law,  and  pol¬ 
icy  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  barbarism. 

Bvzantium  (bi-zan'ti-um),  the  orig- 
inal  name  of  the  city  of 
Constantinople.  It  was  founded  by  Greek 
colonists  in  658  B.C.,  and  owing  to  its 
favorable  position  for  commerce  it  at¬ 
tained  great  prosperity,  and  survived  the 
decay  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities. 
In  a.d.  330  a  new  era  began  for  it  when 
Constantine  the  Great  made  it  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Roman  Empire.  See  Constanti¬ 
nople. 
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P  the  third  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
'“'J  bet  and  the  second  of  the  consonants. 
In  English  it  serves  to  represent  two  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  sounds,  namely,  the  gut¬ 
tural  sound  pertaining  to  fc  and  the  hard 
or  thin  sound  of  s,  the  former  being  that 
which  historically  belongs  to  it;  while  it 
also  forms  with  h  the  digraph  ch.  The 
former  sound  it  has  before  the  vowels 
a,  o,  and  u,  the  latter  before  e,  i,  and  y. 
The  digraph  ch  has  three  different  sounds, 
as  in  church,  chaise,  and  chord.  To  these 
the  Scotch  adds  a  fourth,  heard  in  the 
word  loch. 

rj  *in  music,  (a)  after  the  clef,  the  mark 
of  common  time,  in  which  each 
measure  is  a  semibreve  of  four  minims, 
corresponding  to  2-2  or  4-4 ;  and  when  a 
bar  is  perpendicularly  drawn  through  it 
alla-breve  time  or  a  quicker  movement  is 
indicated,  (b)  The  name  of  the  first  or 
keynote  of  the  modern  normal  scale, 
answering  to  the  do  of  the  Italians  and 
the  ut  of  the  French. 

Caaba  (ka'a-ba).  See  Kaaba. 

Caainsr  Whale  *ka’ing;  .Sc?i9h 

&  name,  meaning  driv¬ 

ing  whale,*  whale  that  may  be  driven), 
the  round-headed  porpoise  ( Globiceph - 
dlus  deductor,  Delphinus  melas,  or  D. 
globiceps),  a  cetaceous  animal  of  the 
dolphin  family,  characterized  by  a  round¬ 
ed  muzzle  and  a  convex  head,  attaining 
a  size  of  16  to  24  feet.  It  frequents  the 
shores  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  and  Iceland,  appearing  in  herds 
of  from  200  to  1000,  and  numbers  are 
often  caught.  They  live  on  cod,  ling, 
and  other  large  fish,  and  also  on  molluscs, 
especially  the  cuttle-fishes. 

Caama  (kii'm&).  See  Hartebeest. 

Cab  (sh°rt  f°r  the  original  name  cab - 

riolet),  a  kind  of  hackney-car¬ 
riage  with  two  or  four  wheels  drawn  by 
one  horse.  The  original  cab  was  for  only 
one  passenger  besides  the  driver,  and 
was  a  kind  of  hooded  chaise, 
fa  ha  1  (cab-al'),  a  name  applied  in 
English  history  to  the  minis¬ 
try  under  Charles  II,  which  consisted  of 
Sir  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Clifford, 
17—2 


Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  Henry,  Lord  Arlington,  and  John, 
Duke  of  LauderdaLe ;  the  initials  of 
whose  names  happened  to  compose  the 
word  cabal.  This  term  (which  existed 
long  before,  and  was  derived  from 
cabala)  is  applied  to  any  junto  united 
in  some  close  design,  usually  to  promote 
their  private  ends  by  intrigue. 

Cabala  or  Cab'bala  (kab'a-la),  a 
>  mysterious  kind  of  science  or 
knowledge  among  Jewish  rabbins,  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
ancient  Jews  by  revelation — specifically 
to  Moses  on  Sinai — and  transmitted  by 
oral  tradition,  serving  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture. 
This  science  consists  chiefly  in  under¬ 
standing  the  combination  of  certain 
letters,  words,  and  numbers  which  are 
alleged  to  be  significant.  Every  letter, 
word,  number,  and  accent  of  the  law  is 
supposed  to  contain  a  mystery,  and  the 
cabalists  pretend  even  to  foretell  future 
study  of  this  science. 

( ka-ba-lyer'o ) ,  Fern  an, 

pseudonym  of  Cecilia  Bohl 
von  Faber,  the  chief  modern  Spanish 
novelist,  daughter  of  a  German  settled  in 
Spain  and  married  to  a  Spanish  lady ; 
born  1797 ;  died  1877.  Her  first  novel, 
La  Gaviota,  appeared  in  1849,  and  was 
followed  by  Elia,  Clemencia,  La  Familia 
de  Alvareda,  etc.,  as  well  as  by  many 
shorter  stories.  The  chief  charm  of  her 
writings  lies  in  her  descriptions  of  life 
and  nature  in  Andalusia.  She  was  three 
times  left  a  widow ;  her  last  husband’s 
name  was  De  Arrom. 

Cabanis  (kab-a-nes),  Pierre  Jean 
Georges,  a  French  physi¬ 
cian,  philosopher,  and  litterateur,  born 
in  1757,  died  in  1808.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  Helvetius,  and 
through  her  with  Holbach,  Franklin,  and 
Jefferson,  and  became  the  friend  of 
Condillac,  Turgot,  and  Thomas.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  the  principles  of  the  revolution, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with 
Mirabeau.  His  Rapports  du  Physique  et 
du  Moral  de  VHomme  is  his  most  im¬ 
portant  work.  It  displays  considerable 


events  by  the 

Caballero 


Cabatuan 


Cabiri 


power  of  analysis,  and  advocates  the 

most  extreme  materialistic  doctrines.  He 

afterwards  changed  his  opinions  and 

adopted  theistic  views. 

flaha+na-n  (ka-ba-to-an') ,  a  pueblo 

^aodiudii  of  the  island  of  Panay>  one 

of  the  Philippines.  Rice,  maize,  tobacco, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  are  grown  here.  Pop. 
16,497. 

flahhacrA  (kab'aj),  the  popular  name 
vauudgc  0f  various  species  of  crucif¬ 
erous  plants  of  the  genus  Brassica,  and 
especially  applied  to  the  plain-leaved, 
hearting,  garden  varieties  of  B.  oleracea, 
cultivated  for  food.  The  wild  cabbage 
is  a  native  of  Europe.  The  kinds  most 
cultivated  are  the  common  cabbage,  the 
savoy,  the  broccoli,  and  the  cauliflower. 
The  common  cabbage  forms  its  leaves  into 
heads  or  bolls,  the  inner  leaves  being 
blanched.  Its  varieties  are  the  white, 
the  red  or  purple,  the  tree  or  cow  cabbage 
for  cattle  (branching  and  growing  when 
in  flower  to  the  height  of  10  feet),  and 
the  very  delicate  Portugal  cabbage.  The 
garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary  vege¬ 
tables,  and  are  used  at  table  in  various 
ways.  In  Germany  pickled  cabbage 
forms  a  sort  of  national  dish  known  as 
sauerkraut. 

Cabbage-bark.  See  Andira. 
Cabbage-butterfly,  “pa“eralgisv™ 

cies  of  butterfly,  especially  Pontia  or 
Pieris  brassicce,  a  large  white  butterfly, 
the  larvae  of  which  destroy  cruciferous 
plants,  particularly  of  the  cabbage  tribe. 

Cabbagefly 

same  family  (Muscidae)  as  the  housefly 
and  the  same  genus  as  the  turnip  and 
potato  flies.  Its  larvae  or  maggots  are 
destructive  to  cabbages  by  producing 
disease  in  their  roots,  on  which  they 
feed. 

Cabbage-moth,  *  h  Mamestra  or 

®  ’  Noctua  brassicce,  a 

moth  measuring  about  1 %  inches  across 
the  open  forewings,  which  are  dusky 
brown,  clouded  with  darker  shades,  and 
marked  with  dark  spots,  as  also  various 
streaks  and  spots  of  a  yellowish  or  white 
color.  The  caterpillar  is  greenish  black, 
and  is  found  in  autumn  feeding  on  the 
hearts  of  cabbages. 

Cabbage-palm,  a  .name  siv.en  tof 

j/cw-Lii.,  vanous  species  of 
palm-trees  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
terminal  bud,  which  is  of  great  size,  is 
edible  and  resembles  cabbage,  as  the 
Areca  oleracea,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  the  simple  unbranched  stem  of 
which  grows  to  a  height  of  150  or  even 


200  feet.  The  unopened  bud  of  young 
leaves  is  much  prized  as  a  vegetable,  but 
the  removal  of  it  completely  destroys  the 
tree,  as  it  is  unable  to  produce  lateral 
buds. 

Cabbage-rose, 

many  varieties,  supposed  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  rose¬ 
water  and  attar  from  its  fragrance.  It 
has  a  large,  rounded,  and  compact  flower. 
Called  also  Provence  rose. 

Cabbage-tree,  a  “ame  s‘™n  t0  th« 

&  ’cabbage-palm,  and 

also  to  a  tree  of  the  genus  Andira  (which 
see). 

Cab'bala.  See  Cabala. 

Cabeiri.  See  Cabiri. 

fa  Rat*  (ka'ber),  the  undressed  stem  of 
vauci  a  tree^  20  or  more  feet  long, 
used  at  Highland  games  as  a  trial  of 
strength,  being  held  upright  by  the 
smaller  end  and  tossed  so  as  to  strike  the 
ground  with  the  other  end  and  then  turn 
over. 

PoRaq  (ka'bes),  or  Gabes,  a  town  and 
Deluca  port  Tunjg^  a  sman 

trade.  The  Gulf  of  Cabes  ( Syrtis 
Minor),  at  the  head  of  which  the  town 
is  situated,  lies  between  the  islands  of 
Iverkenna  and  Jerba.  Pop.  about  12,000. 
Pah-in  Ha  (ka-bin'da),  a  Portuguese 
oauniua  seaport  and  territory,  north 

of  the  Congo  mouth,  bounded  by  the  At¬ 
lantic,  the  Congo  State,  and  the  French 
Congo  territory.  The  town  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  and  its  people  are 
noted  for  their  shipbuilding  and  other 
handicrafts.  Pop.  10,000. 

Pa  hi n  At  (kab'i-net),  a  collective  body 
of  ministers  who  direct  the 
government  of  a  country.  In  the  United 
States  government  the  cabinet  consists 
of  the  heads  of  the  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  consulting  advisprs  of  the 
president.  They  include  the  secretaries 
of  state,  treasury,  war,  navy,  interior, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  and  labor,  the 
attorney-general,  and  postmaster-general. 
They  meet  whenever  desired  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  but  not  publicly.  No  minutes  are 
kept  of  their  proceedings.  The  president 
presides.  The  British  cabinet  is  a  simi¬ 
lar  body  of  heads  of  departments  and 
other  ministerial  functionaries,  its  head 
being  the  premier,  or  prime  minister, 
who  represents  the  crown  in  dealing 
with  parliament. 

Cabiri  Cabeiri  (ka-bi'ri),  deities  or 
’  deified  heroes  worshiped  in 
the  ancient  Greek  islands  of  Lemnos,  Im- 


Cable 


Cabul 


bros,  and  Samothrace,  and  also  on 
the  neighboring  coast  of  Troy  in  Asia 
Minor. 

Cable  (ka'bl),  a  lai'ge  strong  rope  or 
v  chain,  such  as  is  used  to  retain 

a  vessel  at  anchor.  It  is  made  usually  of 
hemp  or  iron,  but  may  be  made  of  other 
materials.  A  hemp  cable  is  composed  of 
three  strands,  each  strand  of  three  ropes, 
and  each  rope  of  three  twists.  A  ship 
cable  is  usually  120  fathoms  or  720  feet 
in  length ;  hence  the  expression  a  cable's 
length.  Chain-cables  have  now  almost 
superseded  rope-cables.  Although  defi¬ 
cient  in  elasticity,  heavier,  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  of  management,  yet  their  immunity 
from  chafing  and  rotting,  their  greater 
compactness  for  stowage,  and  the  fact 
that  from  their  greater  weight  the  strain 
is  exerted  on  the  cable  rather  than  on 
the  ship,  more  than  counterbalance  these 
drawbacks. — A  submarine  telegraph  cable 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  copper  wires 
embedded  in  a  compound  of  gutta  percha 
and*  resinous  substances,  encircled  by 
layers  of  gutta  percha  or  India  rubber, 
hemp  or  jute  padding,  and  coils  of  iron 
wire.  At  present  about  seventy  cables 
are  laid  across  the  Atlantic  ocean  and 
several  across  the  Pacific,  and  from  China 
and  Australia  to  Europe.  One  of  these 
extends  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila. 
In  all  there  are  more  than  400  cables,  of 
over  200,000  miles  in  length. 

Cable  (ka'bl),  George  Washington, 
ucluic  novelist,  born  in  New  Orleans, 
Oct.  12,  1844.  He  served  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  1863-65,  was  a  reporter 
on  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  1865-79, 
and  afterwards  began  a  series  of  novels 
descriptive  of  Creole  life  in  Louisiana, 
and  introducing  a  dialect  new  to  fiction. 
Chief  among  these  are  Old  Creole  Days , 
The  Grandissimes ,  Dr.  Sevier ,  Madame 
Delphine ,  and  John  March,  Southerner. 
In  1897  he  became  editor  of  Current 
Literature,  New  York.  In  1887  he 
founded  the  Home-Culture  Clubs,  designed 
to  promote  more  cordial  relations  between 
the  divergent  grades  of  society, 
flnhnt  (kab'ot),  Sebastian,  navigator, 
was  born  at  Bristol  about  1474 ; 
died  about  1557.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Cabot,  a  Venetian  pilot,  who  resided  at 
Bristol,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for  his 
skill  in  navigation.  In  1497,  in  company 
with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  mainland  of  N.  America,  hav¬ 
ing  visited  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound¬ 
land.  In  1517  he  made  an  attempt  to 
discover  the  northwest  passage,  visiting 
Hudson  Bay.  In  1526,  when  in  the 
Spanish  service,  he  visited  Brazil  and  the 
river  Plate.  In  1548  he  again  settled  in 


England,  and  received  a  pension  from 
Edward  VI.  He  published  a  large  map 
of  the  world,  as  then  known. 


Sebastian  Cabot. 


Cabia  (kab'ra),  a  town  of  Spain,  An¬ 
dalusia,  in  the  province  of  Cor¬ 
dova,  in  a  valley  almost  environed  by 
mountains.  The  neighboring  region  pro¬ 
duces  excellent  wine.  Pop.  13,127. 
Cabral  (ka-bral'),  Pedro  Alvarez, 
the  discoverer  (or  second  dis¬ 
coverer)  of  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  naviga¬ 
tor,  born  about  1460 ;  died  about  1526. 
In  1500  he  received  command  of  a  fleet 
bound  for  the  East  Indies,  and  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  but  having  taken  a  course 
too  far  to  the  west  he  was  carried  by 
the  South  American  current  to  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  of  which  he  took  possession  in 
the  name  of  Portugal.  Continuing  his 
voyage,  he  visited  Mozambique,  and  at 
last  reached  India,  where  he  made  im¬ 
portant  commercial  treaties  with  native 
princes,  and  then  returned  to  Europe. 

Cahrpra  (ka-bra'ra),  a  small  Spanish 
v^dui  cid  islandr  one  of  the  Balearic 

Isles,  used  as  a  place  for  receiving  con¬ 
victs. 


f!alrnl  Kabul  (ka'bul,  ka-bol'),  capital 
f  of  the  kingdom  of  Afghanistan, 
80  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Ghuzni.  It  stands 
on  the  Cabul  river,  at  an  elevation  of 
6400  feet  above  sea-level.  The  citadel, 
Bala-Hissar,  contains  the  palace  and 
other  public  buildings,  the  fort,  etc. 
Cabul  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Hindustan  through  the  Khyber 
Pass.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1839  and  in  1842,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
a  subsequent  war  with  the  British  in 
1879  Cabul  was  twice  taken  by  their 
troops.  Pop.  about  60,000.  The  Cabul 
river  rises  in  Afghanistan  at  the  height 


Cacao 


Cactus 


of  about  8400  feet,  flows  eastward,  passes 
through  the  Khyber  Pass  into  India,  and 
falls  into  the  Indus  at  Attock.  Length 
800  miles. 

or  Cocoa  (k&-ka'o,  ko'ko), 
vcuydu,  tbe  chocolate-tree  ( Theobroma 
cacao),  nat.  order  Byttneriacese,  and  also 
the  powder  made  from  the  fruit  of  this 
tree  and  the  beverage  obtained  from  it. 
The  tree  is  16  to  18  feet  high,  a  native 
of  tropical  America,  and  much  cultivated 
in  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres, 
especially  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
Central  and  South  America.  Its  fruit 
is  contained  in  pointed,  oval,  ribbed  pods 
6  to  10  inches  long,  each  inclosing  50  to 
100  seeds  in  a  white,  sweetish  pulp. 
These  are  very  nutritive,  containing  50 
per  cent  of  fat,  are  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
and  are  used,  both  in  their  fresh  state 
and  when  dried,  as  an  article  of  diet. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  made  from  them, 
the  former  being  a  powder  obtained  by 
grinding  the  seeds,  and  often  mixed  with 
other  substances  when  prepared  for  sale, 
the  latter  being  this  powder  mixed  with 
sugar  and  various  flavoring  matters  and 
formed  into  solid  cakes.  The  seeds  when 
roasted  and  divested  of  their  husks  and 
crushed  are  known  as  cocoa  nibs.  The 
seeds  yield  also  an  oil  called  butter  of 
cacao,  used  in  pomatum  and  for  making 
candles,  soap,  etc.  The  term  cocoa  is  a 
corruption  of  cacao ,  but  is  more  com¬ 
monly  used  in  commerce ;  cocoanuts , 
however,  are  obtained  from  an  entirely 
different  tree.  (See  Cocoanut) . 
Caceres  (k&'the-res),  a  town  of  West¬ 
ern  Spain,  Estremadura, 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
with  an  episcopal  palace,  an  old  castle, 
and  the  largest  bull-ring  in  Spain.  Pop. 
16,933.  Pop.  of  province,  362,164,  area, 
7667  sq.  miles. 

Cachalot  <kash'a-lot).  See  Sperm ■ 
whale. 

Cflrliar  (ka-char'),  an  East  Indian 
aA  district  in  Assam ;  area,  3769 
sq,  miles.  Pop.  455,593,  the  people  en¬ 
tirely  engaged  either  in  rice  cultivation, 
on  the  tea  plantations,  or  in  cotton  rais¬ 
ing. 

Cache  (kdsh;  Fr.),  a  hole  in  the 
v  ground  for  hiding  and  preserv¬ 
ing  provisions  which  it  is  inconvenient 
to  carry :  used  by  settlers  in  the  western 
states  of  America  and  by  Arctic  ex¬ 


plorers. 

Cachet 

dally 


to 


(ka-sha),  Lettre  de,  a  name 
given  in  former  times  espe- 
letters  proceeding  from  and 
signed  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  coun¬ 
tersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state.  They 
were  at  first  made  use  of  occasionally  as 


a  means  of  delaying  the  course  of  justice, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  rarely  em¬ 
ployed  before  the  17th  century  as  war¬ 
rants  for  the  detention  of  private  citi¬ 
zens,  and  for  depriving  them  of  their 
personal  liberty.  During  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  their  use  became  frightfully 
common,  and  by  means  of  them  persons 
were  imprisoned  for  life  or  for  a  long 
period  on  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 
They  were  abolished  at  the  revolution. 
PanTiAYTr  (ka-kek'si),  Cachexia 
(Gr  >  <evil  habit  of  body’)f 
a  morbid  state  of  the  bodily  system,  in 
which  there  is  great  weakness,  with  or 
without  the  local  manifestation  of  some 
constitutional  disease.  It  is  not  a  disease 
of  itself,  but  the  result  of  disease. 

Cachoeira  (Ai;i‘s!',0'r*'i‘rU’  a  town  of 

Brazil,  in  the  province 
and  62  miles  n.  w  of  Bahia.  Pop.  11,000. 
fJflrTinlrmP’  (kash'o-long),  a  mineral 

cacnoiong;  of  the  quartz  fami]y4  a 

variety  of  opal,  and  often  called  Pearl- 
opal,  usually  milk-white,  sometimes  gray¬ 
ish  or  yellowish-white,  opaque  or  slightly 
translucent  at  the  edges. 

Cacholot.  See  Sperm-whale. 


CapTirm  (ka-sh8')»  a  sweetmeat  in  the 
cU/iiuu  form  0f  a  piur  made  from  the 

extract  of  liquorice,  cashew-nut,  gum, 
etc.,  used  by  smokers  to  sweeten  the 
breath. 

Cachuca  (ka-cho'ka),  a  Spanish  dance 
performed  by  a  man  and 
woman  to  a  lively,  graceful  air  in  triple 
time  and  with  a  strongly  marked  accent. 

f!fl rifl IIP  (ka-sek'),  in  some  parts  of 

^dcique  America  the  title  of  tbe 

native  chiefs  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Cac'odyle.  See  Kahodyle. 


Cacolet  (k  a  k'  5  - 1  a) ,  a  contrivance 
somewhat  resembling  a  double 
armchair,  or  in  other  cases  like  a  bed, 
fixed  on  the  back  of  a  mule  or  horse  for 
carrying  sick  persons  or  travelers  in 
mountainous  countries. 

CactUS  (kak'tus),  a  Linnsean  genus  of 
plants,  now  used  as  a  name  for 
any  of  the  Cactacese,  a  natural  order  of 
dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the  Indian 
fig  order.  The  species  are  succulent 
shrubs,  with  minute  scale-like  leaves  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  genus  PeresTcia,  tree-cactus, 
with  large  leaves),  and  with  clusters  and 
spines  on  the  stems.  They  have  fleshy 
stems,  with  sweetish  watery  or  milky 
juice,  and  they  assume  many  peculiar 
forms.  The  juice  in  some  species  affords 
a  refreshing  beverage  where  water  is  not 
to  be  got.  All  the  plants  of  this  order, 


Cadamosto 


Cadiz 


except  a  single  species,  are  natives  of 
America.  They  are  generally  found  in 
very  dry  localities.  Some  are  epiphytes. 
Their  desert  habitat  and  their  succulence 
render  them  very  desirable  food  for  the 
desert  animals,  and  their  close  covering 
of  sharp  spines  is  needed  to  protect  them. 
Several  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Old  World,  and  in  many  places  they 
have  become  naturalized,  and  a  spineless 


Cacti. 

1,  Echlnocactus  centeterius.  2,  E.  oxygdnus. 


cactus  has  recently  been  introduced.  The 
fruits  of  some  species  are  edible,  as  the 
prickly-pear  and  the  Indian  fig,  culti¬ 
vated  throughout  the  Mediterranean  re¬ 
gion.  The  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
beautifully  colored,  and  many  members  of 
the  order  are  cultivated  in  hothouses. 
The  principal  genera  are  Melocactus, 
Echinocactus ,  Opuntia,  Cereus ,  and 
Mammillaria. 


Cadamosto  (M-Ai-mos'te),  Alois 

vauamuouu  DA,  an  early  navigator, 
was  born  at  Venice  about  1432 ;  died  in 
1464.  He  explored  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  south  as  the  Gambia.  His 
Book  of  the  First  Voyage  over  the  Ocean 
to  the  Land  of  Negroes  in  Lower 
Ethiopia  was  published  in  1507. 

Cadastral  Survey  (ka-das'trai),  a 

J  detailed  survey 
of  the  lands  of  a  country,  their  extent, 
divisions,  and  subdivisions,  nature  of 
culture,  etc. ;  in  most  countries  executed 
by  the  government  as  the  basis  of  an 
assessment  for  fiscal  purposes, 
find diQ-flv  (kad'is),  an  insect  of  the 
*  genus  Phryganea ,  order 
Neuroptera,  called  also  the  May  fly,  the 
larva  or  grub  of  which  (caddis  or  case- 
worm)  forms  for  itself  a  case  of  small 
stones,  grass-roots,  shells,  etc.,  lives  under 
water  till  ready  to  emerge  from  the  pupa 
state,  and  is  used  as  bait  by  anglers. 
This  grub  is  very  rapacious,  and  devours 
large  quantities  of  fish-spawn. 

Cade  (ka(*)>  J°HN  (better  known  as 
vauc  Jack  Cade),  a  popular  agitator 
of  the  15th  century,  leader  of  an  insurrec¬ 


tion  of  the  common  people  of  Kent 
(1450)  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Hav¬ 
ing  defeated  a  force  sent  against  him,  he 
advanced  to  London,  which  he  ruled  for 
two  days.  On  a  promise  of  pardon  being 
given  the  rebels  soon  dispersed,  but  Cade 
himself  was  killed  by  a  gentleman  of 
Kent  named  Iden. 

Cadelle  ^ka'del;  Trogosita  Mauritan- 
c  ica ),  a  coleopterous  insect 
the  larva  of  which,  in  Europe,  commits 
great  ravages  among  stored  corn  and 
meal,  and  also  attacks  bread,  almonds, 
and  even  rotten  wood.  The  perfect  insect 
is  a  glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chestnut 
color,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  The 
family  to  which  it  belongs  ( Nitidulidce ) 
is  a  large  one,  the  800  species  of  which 
are  widely  distributed, 
flail  ptipp  (ka'dens),  the  concluding 
notes  of  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion  or  of  any  well-defined  section  of  it. 
A  cadence  is  perfect,  full,  or  authentic 
when  the  last  chord  is  the  tonic  preceded 
by  the  dominant ;  it  is  imperfect  when 
the  chord  of  the  tonic  precedes  that  of 
the  dominant  ;  it  is  plagal  when  the  clos¬ 
ing  tonic  chord  is  preceded  by  that  of  the 
subdominant ;  and  it  is  interrupted,  false, 
or  deceptive  when  the  bass  rises  a  second, 
instead  of  falling  a  fifth.  Cadence,  or 
cadenza,  is  the  name  also  given  to  a  run¬ 
ning  passage  which  a  performer  may  in¬ 
troduce  at  the  close  of  a  movement. 

Pq ilpTi ev  (ka  den-si),  JVIabks  of,  in 
v/ctucno^y  heraldry,  marks  intended  to 
show  the  descent  of  a  younger  branch  of 
a  family  from  the  main  stock. 

Cadenza,  (ka-den'za).  See  Cadence. 


Cadet  (ka-det')>  a  younger  or  young- 
vauci  est  son;  a  junior  male  member 
of  a  noble  family.  Also  the  name  or 
title  given  to  a  young  man  in  training 
for  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  the  army  or 
navy  or  in  a  military  school.  The  term 
is  French,  but  is  used  in  Britain  and  the 
United  States  for  youths  in  training  for 
the  army  and  navy.  In  the  United  States 
academies  for  cadets  are  at  West  Point, 
and  Annapolis,  Md. 
or  Kadi,  (ka'di),  in  Arabic,  a 
judge  or  jurist.  Among  the 
Turks  cadi  signifies  an  inferior  judge,  in 
distinction  from  the  mollah,  or  superior 
judge.  They  belong  to  the  higher  priest¬ 
hood. 


N.  Y., 

Cadi, 


ParHllap  (kad-il-lak') ,  a  town,  capi- 
CdUliiclL  taj  of  Wexford  Co>>  Michi- 

gan,  98  miles  n.  of  Grand  Rapids.  It  has 
extensive  lumber  mills  and  iron  works 
and  is  a  center  of  supply  for  the  northern 
lumber  district.  Pop.  8375. 

Cadiz  (ka'diz'»  Sp.  pron.  ka-deth'; 
i  ancient  Gades ),  a  seaport  of 


Cadiz 


Caduceus 


Southwestern  Spain,  situated  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  land  project¬ 
ing  from  the  island  of  Leon,  which  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  (bridged)  channel 
from  the  coast  of  Andalusia.  It  is  well 
built,  well  paved,  and  very  clean,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  chief  buildings  are 
the  great  hospital,  the  custom-house,  the 
old  and  new  cathedrals,  the  theaters,  the 
bull-ring,  capable  of  accommodating 


San 

Sebastu 


c 


12,000  spectators,  and  the  lighthouse  of 
St.  Sebastian.  The  bay  of  Cadiz  is  a 
large  basin  inclosed  by  the  mainland  on 
one  side  and  the  projecting  tongue  of 
land  on  the  other,  with  good  anchorage, 
and  protected  by  the  neighboring  hills. 
It  has  four  forts,  two  of  which  form  the 
defense  of  the  grand  arsenal.  La  Carraca 
(4  miles  from  Cadiz),  has  long  been  the 
principal  Spanish  naval  station.  Its 
trade  is  large,  its  exports  being  especially 
wine  and  fruit.  Cadiz  was  founded  by 
the  Phoenicians  about  b.c.  1100,  and 


was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  their  com¬ 
merce  in  the  west  of  Europe.  Pop. 
69,382. — The  province  of  Cadiz  is  the 
most  southerly  in  Spain ;  area,  2809  sq. 
miles;  pop.  452,659. 

fladrmnrn  (kad'mi-um),  a  rare  metal 
VjdUIIillUIl  which  resembles  tin  in 

color  and  luster,  but  is  a  little  harder. 
It  is  very  ductile  and  malleable ;  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  8.6  to  8.69;  and  fuses 
a  little  below  a  red  heat.  In  its 
chemical  character  it  resembles 
zinc.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  car¬ 
bonate,  as  an  ingredient  in  various 
kinds  of  calamine,  or  carbonate  of 
zinc.  It  is  also  found  in  the  form 
of  a  sulphide,  as  the  rare  mineral 
greenockite.  It  forms  at  least  two 
oxides,  one  chloride,  and  one  sul¬ 
phide.  Its  symbol  is  Cd,  its  atomic 
weight  112. 

Cadmium  Yellow, 

from  the  sulphide  of  cadmium.  It 
is  of  an  intense  yellow  color,  and 
possesses  much  body. 

Cadmus  (kad'mus) .in  Greek 

legend,  the  son  of 
Agenor  and  grandson  of  Poseidon 
(Neptune).  He  was  said  to  have 
come  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece 
about  1550  b.c.,  and  to  have  built 
the  city  of  Cadmea  or  Thebes,  in 
Boeotia.  Herodotus  and  other  writ¬ 
ers  ascribe  the  introduction  of  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  into  Greece  to 
Cadmus.  The  solar  mythists  iden¬ 
tify  him  with  the  sun-god. 
fadn-ro  (ka-do'ra),  a  small  town 
vdllUie  0f  North  Italy,  22  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Belluno,  the  native  place 
of  Titian,  who  was  born  here  in 
1477. 

Pad  mi  dal  (ka-do-dal),  Georges. 
^aaouaai  a  royalist  conspirator, 

born  in  Brittany  in  1769,  fought 
in  the  Vendean  war  in  1793.  He 
was  one  of  the  Chouan.  chiefs  who 
were  defeated  by  Hoche  in  1795  and 
1796,  and  he  instigated  an  unsuc- 

_ .cessful  revolt  in  1799.  Bonaparte 

sought  to  enlist  him  in  his  service,  but 
he  refused,  and  in  1803  went  to  Paris, 
having  formed  a  plot  with  Pichegru  to 
assassinate  or  dethrone  the  emperor.  The 
plot  being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  in 
1804,  and  executed  with  his  accomplices. 
Padre  (ka'dr),  a  list  of  the  commis- 
V'/ciuic;  sioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  a  regiment  forming  the  staff ; 
the  nominal  establishment  of  officers  of 
a  regiment. 

Caduceus  <ka-du's8-us),  Mercury's 

rod;  a  winged  rod  en- 
twisted  by  two  serpents,  borne  by  Mer- 


Caecilia 


Caesar 


cury  as  an  ensign  of  quality  and  office. 
In  modern  times  it  is  used  as  a  symbol 
of  commerce,  Mercury  being  the  god  of 
commerce.  The  rod  represents  power ; 
the  serpents,  wisdom ;  and  the  two  wings, 
diligence  and  activity. 

Caecilia  (se-sil'i-a;  L.  cwcus,  blind, 
v'ccv/iii  a  £rom  the  minute  size  of 

their  eyes),  a  genus  of  amphibians,  for¬ 
merly,  on  account  of  their  external  form 
ranked  with  the  ophidian  reptiles.  They 
are  entirely  destitute  of  limbs,  and  the 
eyes  are  very  small,  and  nearly  hidden 
by  the  skin.  They  are  usually  1  to 
2  feet  in  length,  but  often  much 
longer. 

Caecum  (se'kum).  a  blind  process  or 
ii  gac  jn  tj3e  aj jmentary  canal 

of  various  animals.  In  fishes  they  are 
often  numerous  and  long ;  and  birds  have 
generally  two  near  the  termination  of 
the  intestine.  Mammals  have  commonly 
only  one  ccecum.  In  man  the  *  blind-gut  ’ 
is  small  and  situated  at  the  beginning  of 
the  colon. 

Pcpdmmi  (kad'mon),  the  first  Anglo- 
vccUilIUll  Saxon  of  note  who  wrote 

in  his  own  language,  flourished  about  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century.  He  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  tenant,  or  perhaps  only  a  cowherd, 
on  the  abbey  lands  at  Whitby,  but  after¬ 
wards  was  received  into  the  monastery. 
His  chief  work  (if  it  can  all  be  attributed 
to  him)  consists  of  paraphrases  of  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Scriptures,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
verse,  the  first  part  of  which  bears  strik¬ 
ing  resemblances  to  Milton’s  narrative  in 
Paradise  Lost. 

CaeU  (kap),  a  town  of  France,  in  Nor- 
mandy,  the  chief  place  in  dep. 
Calvados,  125  m.  northwest  of  Paris, 
and  about  9  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orne,  which  is  here  navigable.  There  is 
a  dock  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal 
as  well  as  by  the  river.  It  is  the  center 
of  an  important  trade,  the  market  of  a 
rich  agricultural  district,  and  carries  on 
extensive  manufactures.  It  is  well  built, 
with  wide  streets,  and  possesses  many  old 
buildings.  One  of  the  finest  churches  is 
that  of  St.  Pierre,  whose  tower,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  spire,  is  exceedingly  elegant, 
and  was  built  in  1308.  Two  other  re¬ 
markable  churches  are  St.  fitienne  or 
Church  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Hommes,  built 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  was 
buried  in  it,  and  La  Ste.  Trinity  or 
Church  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Dames, 
founded  by  the  Conqueror’s  wife.  The 
buildings  of  the  former  ahhaye  are  now 
used  as  a  college,  of  the  latter  as  a  hospi¬ 
tal.  Other  buildings  are  the  castle  and 
the  hotel  de  ville.  There  is  a  public 
library  and  a  botanic  garden.  Lace  is 
largely  made  here.  Valuable  building 


stone  is  quarried  (see  next  article). 
Pop.  (1906)  36,237. 

Caenstone,  & 

England,  a  cream-colored  building-stone 
of  excellent  quality,  got  near  Caen  in 
Normandy.  Winchester  and  Canterbury 
Cathedrals,  Henry  VII’s  Chapel  at  West¬ 
minster,  and  many  churches  are  built  of 
it. 

PqavIoati  (kar'le-un),  a  small  town  in 
irdeiieuil  Monmouthshire,  26  miles 

from  Bristol,  on  the  river  JJsk.  It  was 
the  site  of  the  Isca  Silurum ,  the  chief 
Roman  station  in  the  country  of  the  Si- 
lures,  and  Roman  coins,  statues,  and  se¬ 
pulchral  monuments  are  yet  found. 
There  are  also  the  vestiges  of  an  amphi¬ 
theater.  It  is  famous  as  one  of  the  two 
traditional  capitals  of  King  Arthur’s 
realm.  Pop.  2046. 

Caermarthenshire.  m  °  r‘ 

Caernarvon.  See  Carnarvon. 
Caernarvonshire.  ^fre  Garnarvon‘ 

Irn  ym  PfP  (s  e  z-a  1-pi  n-i-e  e),  a 
csesaipiniege  s  u  b  d  i  V  i  s  i  o  n  of  the 

natural  order  of  plants  Leguminosae,  con¬ 
taining  several  genera.  The  typical 
genus  is  Caesalpinia,  to  which  belong  the 
Brazil  wood,  sapanwood,  Nicaragua  wood, 
etc.  The  Caesalpinieae  include  also  among 
their  number  senna,  the  carob,  tamarind, 
aloes-wood,  logwood,  etc. 

(se'zar),  a  title,  originally  a 
surname  of  the  Julian  family 
at  Rome,  which,  after  being  dignified  in 
the  person  of  the  dictator  Caius  Julius 
Caesar,  was  adopted  by  the  successive 
Roman  emperors,  and  latterly  came  to  be 
applied  to  the  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  The  title  was  perpetuated  in  the 
Kaiser  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  the 
modern  German  empires,  and  in  the 
Czar  of  the  Russian  emperors. 

Caesar  Caius  Julius,  a  great  Roman 
v<7  >  general,  statesman,  and  his¬ 

torian,  was  born  b.c.  100 ;  died  b.c.  44. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  praetor  Caius 
Julius  Caesar,  and  of  Aurelia,  a  daughter 
of  Aurelius  Cotta.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  lost  his  father,  and  shortly  after  he 
married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Lucius 
Cinna,  the  friend  of  Marius.  This  con¬ 
nection  gave  great  offense  to  Sulla,  the 
dictator,  who  proscribed  him  for  refusing 
to  put  away  his  wife.  His  friends  ob¬ 
tained  his  pardon  with  difficulty,  and 
Caesar  withdrew  from  Rome,  and  went 
to  Asia,  serving  his  first  campaign  under 
M.  Minucius  Thermus,  the  praetor  in 
Asia.  On  the  death  of  Sulla  Caesar  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  where  he  distinguished 


Caesar 


Caesarea 


himself  as  an  orator.  He  afterwards 
visited  Rhodes,  when  he  was  taken  by 
pirates,  and  compelled  to  pay  fifty  talents 
for  his  release.  To  revenge  himself,  he 
fitted  out  some  vessels  at  Miletus,  over¬ 
took  the  pirates,  made  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  them  prisoners,  and  had  them 
crucified  before  Pergamus.  He  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome,  where  his  eloquence  and 
liberality  made  him  very  popular.  He 
was  pontifex  maximus  in  63  b.c.,  and 
governor  of  Spain  in  61  b.c.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Rome,  having  united  with  Pom- 
pey  and  Crassus  in  the  memorable  coali¬ 
tion  called  ‘  the  first  triumvirate,’  he  be¬ 
came  consul,  and  then  obtained  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Gaul  with  the  command  of 
four  legions.  His  military  career  was 


Julius  Caesar.— Marble  in  British  Museum. 

rapid  and  brilliant.  He  compelled  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  country,  subdued 
Ariovistus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  German 
tribe  had  attempted  to  settle  in  the 
country  of  the  iEdui,  and  conquered  the 
Belgae.  In  nine  years  he  reduced  all 
Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine  twice  (b.c.  55 
and  53),  and  twice  passed  over  to  Brit¬ 
ain,  defeated  the  gallant  natives  of  this 
island  in  several  battles,  and  compelled 
them  to  give  him  hostages.  The  senate 
had  continued  his  government  in  Gaul 
for  another  period  of  five  years,  while 
Pompey  was  to  have  the  command  of 
Spain,  and  Crassus  that  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Macedonia  for  five  years  also.  But 
the  death  of  Crassus  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Parthians  dissolved  the  tri¬ 
umvirate  ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
friendship  between  Caesar  and  Pompey 
cooled.  The  senate,  influenced  by  Pom¬ 
pey,  ordered  that  Caesar  should  resign 
his  offices  and  command  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  or  be  proclaimed  an  enemy  to 
the  state,  and  appointed  Pompey  general 
of  the  army  of  the  Republic.  Upon  this 
Caesar  urged  his  soldiers  to  defend  the 
honor  of  their  leader,  passed  the  Rubicon 


(49  b.c.  ) ,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Italy  without  striking  a  blow,  Pompey  re¬ 
tiring  into  Greece.  Caesar  then  levied 
an  army  with  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
and  hastened  into  Spain,  which  he  re¬ 
duced  to  submission  without  coming  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  Pompey’s  generals. 
He  next  conquered  Massilia  (now  Mar¬ 
seilles),  and  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  appointed  dictator.  He  then  fol¬ 
lowed  Pompey  into  Greece,  and  defeated 
him  at  Pharsalia,  from  which  Pompey 
escaped  only  to  be  assassinated  in  Egypt. 
In  Rome  the  senate  and  the  people  strove 
eagerly  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  victor. 
They  appointed  him  consul  for  five  years, 
dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  of  the 
people  for  life.  When  his  dictatorship 
had  expired  he  caused  himself  to  be 
chosen  consul  again,  and  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  ancient  forms  of  government, 
ruled  with  almost  unlimited  power.  In 
46  b.c.  he  crossed  to  Africa,  defeated  the 
Pompeians  Scipio  and  Cato  at  Thaspus, 
and  returning  to  Rome  he  was  received 
with  the  most  striking  marks  of  honor. 
The  term  of  his  dictatorship  was  pro¬ 
longed  to  ten  years,  the  office  of  censor 
conferred  on  him  alone ;  his  person  was 
declared  inviolable  and  his  statue  placed 
beside  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.  He 
soon  after  was  honored  with  four  several 
triumphs,  made  perpetual  dictator,  and 
received  the  title  of  imperator  with  full 
honors  of  sovereignty.  In  February,  44, 
he  declined  the  diadem  which  Antony 
publicly  offered  him,  and  next  morning 
his  statues  were  decked  with  diadems. 
His  glory,  however,  was  short  lived  for 
a  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot  by*  his 
enemy  Cassius,  and  joined  by  many  of 
his  own  friends,  including  M.  Brutus ; 
and,  notwithstanding  dark  hints  had  been 
given  to  him  of  his  danger,  he  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  15th  (ides) 
of  March,  44  b.c.,  and  fell  beneath  the 
daggers  of  the  conspirators.  Of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  we  still  possess  the  history  of  his 
wars  with  the  Gauls  and  with  Pompey. 
Caesar  has  been  marked  as  ‘  the  foremost 
man  of  all  this  world,’  being  great  as  a 
statesman,  a  general,  an  orator,  a  histo¬ 
rian,  and  an  architect  and  engineer,  and 
his  assassination  was  brought  about  more 
by  jealousy  and  envy  than  by  real 
patriotism. 

Caesarea  (sez-a-re'a),  the  ancient 

name  of  many  cities,  such 
as  :  (1)  Cesarea  Philippi  in  Palestine, 
north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  rebuilt  by 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great.— (2)  Oesarea,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  about  55  miles 
from  Jerusalem,  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  in 
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honor  of  Caesar  Augustus ;  the  place 
where  St.  Paul  was  imprisoned  two  years 
(Acts,  xxiii,  xxv ). —  (31  The  capital  of 
Cappadocia  in  Asia  Minor. 

Caesarean  Operation  isC“s urgi^a  i 

operation,  which  consists  in  delivering  a 
child  by  means  of  an  incision  made 
through  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  and 
womb :  necessary  when  the  obstacles  to 
delivery  are  so  great  as  to  leave  no  other 
alternative.  It  is  said  to  be  so  named 
because  Julius  Caesar  was  brought  into 
the  world  in  this  way. 

Csesarion  (se-za'ri-on),  son.  of  Julius 
Caesar  and  Cleopatra,  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Augustus. 

nm  (se'zi-um),  a  rare  metal, 
I'cEMU.iil  first  discovered  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirchoff  by  spectrum  analysis  in 
1800 ;  symbol  Cs,  atomic  weight  133.  It 
is  soft,  and  of  a  silver-white  color.  It  is 
always  found  in  connection  with  rubid¬ 
ium.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  of 
elements  with  lithium,  sodium,  potassium, 
and  rubidium — viz.,  the  group  of  alkali 
metals. 

CaSStUS  <?5s'‘us>!  the  boxing-glove  of 
the  Grecian  and  Roman  pugi¬ 
lists.  It  was  loaded  with  metal  to  in¬ 
crease  the  weight  of  the  blow. 

Caesura  (sc-ziVra  j  L.,  a  cutting),  in 
Latin  verse  the  separation 
of  the  last  syllable  of  any  word  from 
those  which  precede  it,  by  making  it 
part  of  the  following  foot.  In  English 
poetry  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pause. 

Caf  or  ^AF>  in  Mohammedan  mythol- 
*  ogy,  a  mountain  which  environs 
the  whole  earth  as  a  hedge  encloses  a 
field.  Its  foundation  is  the  stone  Sakhral, 
which  is  an  emerald,  whose  reflection 
gives  the  sky  its  tints. 

Caffa,  Strait  of.  See  Yenikale. 

Caffeine  (kaf'e-in,  ka-fe'in),  or  The'- 
ine,  the  active  principle  of 
tea  and  coffee,  a  slightly  bitter,  highly 
azotized  alkaloidal  substance,  crystalliz¬ 
ing  in  slender,  silk-like  needles,  found 
in  coffee-beans,  tea-leaves,  Paraguay  tea, 
guarana,  etc.  Coffee  contains  from  0.8 
to  3.6,  and  tea  from  2  to  4  per  cent. 
Doses  of  2  to  10  grains  induce  violent 
nervous  and  vascular  excitement. 

Caffraria.  See  Kaffraria. 


fiflcravan  (ka-ga-yan'),  an  island  in 
cl«7cl  1  the  Philippine  group  which, 
together  with  Sibutu,  was  ceded  by  Spain 
to  the  United  States,  Nov.  7,  1900,  for 
the  sum  of  $100,000. 

Pa  crl  i  (kal'ye),  a  town  of  Central 
'■'cigi  Italy,  13  m.  s.  of  Urbino,  with 


a  cathedral  which  contains  a  great  fresco 
by  the  father  of  Raphael,  Giovanni  Santi. 
Pop.  4628. 

Pacrliari  (kal'ya-re),  the  capital  of 
vcigiiaii  the  island  of  Sardinia>  at 

the  head  of  a  fine  bay  on  the  south  coast. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  of 
an  archbishop,  and  the  seat  of  a  univer¬ 
sity.  It  has  some  manufactures,  and  is 
the  chief  emporium  of  all  the  Sardinian 
trade.  Its  spacious  and  safe  harbor  is 
defended  by  several  forts.  Pop.  48,098. 
Cagliari,  See  Veronese, 

Cagliostro  (Ml-yos'trt),  Count 

Alessandro  (real  name 
Giuseppe  [ Joseph ]  Balsamo),  a  cele¬ 
brated  charlatan,  born  in  1743  at  Pa¬ 
lermo.  He  \^as  the  son  of  poor  parents, 
and  entered  the  order  of  the  Brothers  of 
Mercy,  where  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  chemistry  and  physic. 
He  left  or  had  to  leave  the  order,  and 
committed  so  many  crimes  in  Palermo 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abscond.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  formed  a  connection  with  Lo- 
renza  Feliciana,  whose  beauty,  ability, 
and  want  of  principle  made  her  a  valu¬ 
able  accomplice  to  his  frauds.  With  her 
he  traveled  through  many  countries,  as¬ 
suming  other  names  besides  that  of  Count 
Cagliostro,  pretending  to  supernatural 
powers,  and  obtaining  considerable  sums 
from  those  who  became  his  dupes.  In 
England  he  established  an  order  of  what 
he  called  Egyptian  Masonry,  in  which,  as 
grand  kophta,  he  pretended  to  reveal  the 
secrets  of  futurity,  and  made  many  dupes 
among  the  higher  classes.  In  Paris  he 
was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  dia¬ 
mond  necklace,  which  caused  so  great  a 
scandal  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  but  es¬ 
caped  by  means  of  his  matchless  impu¬ 
dence.  He  afterwards  visited  England, 
but  met  with  little  success.  In  1789  he 
visited  Rome,  where  he  busied  himself 
about  freemasonry  ;  but  being  discovered, 
and  committed  to  the  Castle  of  St.  An¬ 
gelo,  he  was  condemned  by  a  decree  of 
the  pope  to  imprisonment  for  life  as  a 
freemason,  an  arch-heretic,  and  a  very 
dangerous  foe  to  religion.  He  died  in 
prison  in  1795. 

Cas’ots  (ka'goz),  a  peculiar  race  of 
&  men  inhabiting  France,  in  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  In  the  middle  ages 
they  were  believed  to  be  cannibals  and 
heretics,  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
ignominy.  Legally  they  are  now  on  the 
level  with  other  Frenchmen,  but  socially 
they  are  still  regarded  as  degraded.  The 
name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Ar¬ 
mor.  cacouz,  leprous,  the  Cagots  being 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  lepers. 


Caher 


Cairn 


Caller  (ka'er),  an  inland  town,  Ire¬ 
land,  County  Tipperary,  on  the 
Suir,  about  10  miles  w.  by  N.  of  Clon¬ 
mel,  with  an  old  picturesque  castle  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock.  Pop.  2469. 
CaTinrc  (ka-or),  a  town  in  Southern 
vcuiuia  FranCe,  dep.  Lot,  on  the  river 

Lot,  60  miles  north  of  Toulouse.  Under 
the  Homans  it  was  adorned  with  a 
temple,  theater,  baths,  an  immense  aque¬ 
duct,  and  forum,  remains  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Among  the  principal 
edifices  are  the  cathedral,  and  an  episco¬ 
pal  palace,  now  converted  into  the  pre¬ 
fecture.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gam- 
betta.  Pop.  10,047. 

flaicmLoc  (ka'e-fas),  a  Jew,  was  the 

Daiapnas  high  priest  at  the  time 

when  the  crucifixion  took  place.  He  was 
deposed  a.d.  35,  and  Jonathan,  the  son 
of  Annas,  appointed  in  his  stead. 
f!nir>n«i  Cayos  (kl'koz,  kl'oz),  or  The 
Keys  (Spanish  cayo f  a  rock  or 
islet),  one  of  the  island  groups  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
Bahamas,  consisting  of  six  islands  be¬ 
sides  some  uninhabited  rocks.  The  larg¬ 
est,  called  the  Great  Key,  is  about  30 
miles  long.  The  inhabitants  are  few  in 
number,  and  mostly  engaged  in  fishing 
and  the  preparation  of  salt.  In  1873  the 
Turks  Islands  and  the  Caicos  were  united 
into  a  commissionership  under  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Jamaica. 

(Villi p  (kal  or  ka'ye),  Nicolas  Louis 
v/ai  i  c  DE  LA^  a  ceiehrated  French 

astronomer,  born  in  Picardy  in  1713.  He 
studied  under  Cassini,  and  in  1739  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  measurement  of  the  meri¬ 
dian,  finding  that  the  degrees  increased  in 
length  as  the  pole  was  approached.  In 
1751  he  went,  at  government  expense,  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  made 
accurate  observations  of  about  10,000 
stars.  He  published  Principles  of  As- 
tronomy,  Fables  of  the  Sun,  etc.,  and  died 
in  1762. 


Caillip  (ka-ya),  Rene,  a  French  trav¬ 
eler,  born  in  1799.  He  sought 
Western  Africa  in  1817,  learned  the  Arab 
language,  and  pretended  to  be  a  Mussul¬ 
man.  In  1827—28  he  made  a  journey 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Timbuctu,  and 
thence  across  the  Sahara  to  Morocco. 
For  this  he  received  a  reward  of  10,000 
francs,  paid  by  the  French  government. 
Died  in  1838. 


Caiman,  °r„PAY'MAN  (ka'man).  See 
7  Alligator. 

Cain  (kan)»  the  eldest  son  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  the  first  murderer, 
who  slew  his  brother  Abel.  For  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  history  of  Cain  and  his  descendants 
see  Gen.,  iv.  vii.  A  Gnostic  sect  of  the 
2d  century  called  Cainites  held  that  Cain 


was  the  offspring  of  a  superior  power  and 
Eve,  and  Abel  of  an  inferior  power — the 
Jewish  God — and  that  the  killing  of  Abel 
symbolized  the  defeat  of  the  inferior  by 
the  superior  power. 

Caine  (kan)»  Thomas  Henry  Hall, 
novelist,  born  at  Runcorn, 
England,  in  1853.  He  was  trained  as 
an  architect,  but  turned  to  journalism 
and  was  for  six  years  engaged  on  the 
Liverpool  Mercury.  His  literary  work 
began  in  1882  in  four  volumes  of  poetry, 
criticism,  etc.,  his  first  novel.  Shadow  of 
a  Crime,  appearing  in  1885.  He  first 
won  reputation  by  The  Deemster,  issued 
in  1887.  Subsequent  popular  works  were 
The  Bondsman,  The  Scapegoat,  The 
Manxman,  and  The  Christian.  Of  these, 
The  Deemster,  The  Manxman,  and  The 
Christian  have  been  dramatized. 


Cflinft7nir  (ka-na-zo'ik),  a  geological 
OdinOZOlC  term  (from  Gr  kainos, 

recent,  and  zoc,  life)  applied  to  the  latest 
of  the  three  divisions  into  which  strata 


have  been  arranged,  with  reference  to 
the  age  of  the  fossils  they  include.  The 
Cainozoic  system  embraces  the  tertiary 
and  post-tertiary  systems  of  British  geol¬ 
ogists,  exhibiting  recent  forms  of  life,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Mesozoic,  exhib¬ 
iting  intermediate,  and  the  Palaeozoic, 
ancient  and  extinct,  forms.  It  corre¬ 
sponds  nearly  with  what  has  been  called 
the  age  of  mammals.  Written  also 
Ccenozoic,  Kainozoic. 


Caiaue  '.ka_ek  )*  a  small  skiff  or  row- 
^  ing  boat;  especially  a  light 
skiff  used  in  the  Bosporus,  where  it 
almost  monopolizes  the  boat  traffic.  It 
may  have  from  one  to  ten  or  twelve 
rowers.  The  name  is  also  given  to  a 
Levantine  vessel  of  a  larger  size. 

Ca-ira  (sa-e-ra;  ‘It  [the  revolution] 
shall  go  on’),  the  burden  or 
refrain  of  a  French  revolutionary  song 
of  1790.  The  air  was  a  favorite  one  with 
Marie  Antoinette. 


Caird  (kard),  John,  a  Scottish  divine, 
born  in  1820;  died  in  1898; 
professor  of  divinity  in  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity  1862,  principal  of  the  university  after 
1873.  He  published  sermons  {The 
Religion  of  Common  Life  being  the  best 
known),  and  an  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  His  brother 
Edward  was  professor  of  moral  philoso¬ 
phy  at  Glasgow  after  1866,  and  published 
Account  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant;  the 
Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte 
find  a  book  on  Hegel. 

Cairn  (karn)>  a  heap  of  Stones;  espe- 
cially  one  of  those  large  heaps 
ot  stones  common  in  Great  Britain,  par¬ 
ticularly  m  Scotland  and  Wales,  and 


A  STREET  SCENE  IN  CAIRO,  EGYPT 

This  picture  shows  the  wonderfully  carved  balconies  and  doorways,  and  costumes  of  the  natives. 


Cairnes 


Caisson 


generally  of  a  conical  form.  They  are 
of  various  sizes,  and  were  probably  con¬ 
structed  for  different  objects.  Some  are 
evidently  sepulchral,  containing  urns, 
stone  chests,  bones,  etc.  Some  were 
erected  to  commemorate  some  great  event, 
others  appear  to  have  been  intended  for 
religious  rites,  while  the  modern  cairn  is 
generally  set  up  as  a  landmark. 
fflirYiPQ  (kernz),  John  Elliot,  polit- 
a  c  ical  economist,  born  at  Drog¬ 
heda  in  1824 ;  died  in  1875.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  professor  of  political  economy 
in  Dublin,  Galway,  and  London.  Chief 
works,  Character  and  Logical  Method  of 
Political  Economy ;  Political  Essays; 
Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
etc. 


Cairngorm  (k&rn*gorm'),  a  Scottish 
&  mountain  forming  one  of 

a  great  group  of  the  Grampians  on  the 
borders  of  Aberdeen,  Banff  and  Inver¬ 
ness  shires,  and  rising  to  the  height  of 
4084  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  celebrated  for  the  brownish  or  yel¬ 
lowish  quartz  crystals  found  on  it,  called 
cairngorms.  They  are  regular  hexagonal 
crystals,  with  a  pyramidal  top,  and  are 
much  used  for  brooches,  seals,  and  other 
ornaments. 


Cairo  (kiTo;  Arab.  Kahira,  the  Vic¬ 
torious  ;  properly,  Must  el 
Kahira,  ‘the  victorious  capital’)  the 
capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  12  miles 
above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  and  150  miles 


is  partly  surrounded  by  a  fortified  wall, 
and  is  intersected  by  seven  or  eight  great 
streets,  from  which  run  a  labyrinth  of 
narrow  crooked  streets  and  lanes.  There 
are  several  large  squares  or  places,  the 
principal  being  the  Ezbekiyeh.  To  the 
southeast  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  on 
the  last  spur  of  the  Mokattam  Hills, 
overlooking  the  city.  It  contains  the  fine 
mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali,  a  well  270 
feet  deep  called  Joseph’s  Well,  cut  in  the 
rock,  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  etc. 
There  are  upwards  of  400  mosques.  The 
finest  is  that  of  Sultan  Hassan.  There 
are  also  some  forty  Christian  churches, 
Jewish  synagogues,  etc.  The  tombs  in 
the  burying-grounds  outside  the  city  also 
deserve  mention,  especially  those  known 
as  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  The  trade 
of  Cairo  is  large,  and  the  bazaars  and 
markets  are  numerous.  Of  these  the 
Khan  el  Ivhalili,  in  the  northeast  of  the 
town,  consists  of  a  series  of  covered 
streets  and  courts  in  which. all  kinds  of 
Eastern  merchandise  are  displayed  in 
open  stalls.  Cairo  has  railway  com¬ 
munication  with  Alexandria,  Suez,  and 
Siout.  Pop.  (1910)  704,836. 

Poirn  (ka'ro),  a  river-port,  capital  of 
^dllU  Alexander  Co.,  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
It  has  large  lumber  interests  and  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  Its  facilities 
for  transportation  by  river  and  rail  are 
good,  and  it  ships  largely  of  grain,  flour, 
oil  and  other  products.  Pop.  14,548. 


Gateway  of  the  Citadel,  Cairo. 


by  rail  from  Alexandria.  The  character  fjaiqenr.  (ka'son).  In  civil  engineer- 
of  the  town  is  still  mainly  Arabic,  though  u  1  ing  (1)  a  vessel  in  the  form 

in  modern  times  the  European  style  in  of  a  boat  used  as  a  floodgate  in  docks, 
architecture  and  other  matters  has  be-  (2)  An  apparatus  on  which  vessels  may 
come  more  and  more  prevalent.  The  city  be  raised  and  floated ;  especially  a  kind 


Caithness 


Calabozo 


of  floating-dock,  which  may  be  sunk  and 
floated  under  a  vessel’s  keel,  used  for 
docking  vessels  while  at  their  moorings, 
without  removing  stores  or  masts.  (3) 
A  water-tight  box  or  casing  used  in  found¬ 
ing  and  building  structures  in  water  too 
deep  for  the  coffer-dam,  such  as  piers  of 
bridges,  quays,  etc.,  also  for  excavating 
and  building  on  land  beside  other  build¬ 
ings  with  foundations  of  less  depth. 
f!nitTinpQ«  (kath'nes),  a  county  occu- 

^aunness  pying  the  extreme  north_ 

east  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland  ;  area, 
446,017  acres,  of  which  about  a  fourth  is 
under  crop.  The  surface  is  generally 
moory  and  bare ;  it  is  watered  by  numer¬ 
ous  small  streams.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
and  remarkable  for  bays  and  promon¬ 
tories.  Fishing,  together  with  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  sheep  and  cattle,  forms  the  prin¬ 
cipal  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 
Flagstones  (Caithness  flags)  for  pave¬ 
ment  are  extensively  quarried.  The 
towns  are  Wick,  the  county  town,  and 
Thurso.  Pop.  33,860. 

Cains  (k§zh  Key  or  Kaye,  J°hni  an 
I'diua  English  physician,  born  at  Nor¬ 
wich  in  1850 ;  died  in  1573.  He  was  suc¬ 
cessively  first  physician  to  Edward  VI, 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  Having  obtained 
permission  to  erect  Gonville  Hall,  at 
Cambridge,  into  the  college  which  still 
bears  his  name  (Gonville  and  Caius  Col¬ 
lege),  he  accepted  the  mastership  and 
retired  from  public  life,  when  he  appears 
to  have  assiduously  devoted  himself  to 
literary  labors  connected  with  his  profes¬ 
sion. 

Cflivarm  (ki-va'no),  a  town  of  S. 
^aiVclILU  about  9  m.  north  of 

Naples.  Pop.  11,460. 

Cajamarca  See 

Caienut  (kaj'e-put),  or  Cajuput, 
J  P  the  name  of  several  species 
of  trees,  genus  Melaleuca ,  order  Myrta- 
ceae,  natives  of  the  East  Indies  and  Aus¬ 
tralia.  See  next  article. 

Cajeput  Oil,  tVtfleaves0^ “fat 

cajeput-tree  ( Melaleuca  cajuputi ),  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and 
some  parts  of  Australia,  or  from  others 
of  the  same  genus.  It  is  used  in  medicine 
as  a  carminative,  stimulant,  sudorific,  and 
antispasmodic ;  also  externally  in  chronic 
rheumatism  and  in  myalgia. 

Paio+a-n  (ka'ye-tan),  Thomas  da 
Cdjeicill  yJO  Cardinal,  born  in 

1469 ;  died  in  1534 ;  takes  his  name  of 
Cajetan  from  the  Italian  town  of  Gaeta, 
in  which  he  was  born.  When  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a  Dominican 
monk,  and  in  1508  general  of  his  order. 
In  1517  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Leo 


X,  who,  in  the  following  year,  sent  him 
as  his  legate  into  Germany,  the  principal 
object  of  his  mission  being  to  endeavor  to 
bring  Luther  back  to  the  old  faith.  He 
was  author  of  a  Commentary  on  the 
Bible ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Summa  of 
Thomas  Aquinas ;  a  Treatise  on  the 
Authority  of  the  Pope,  etc. 

Caj'uput.  Same  as  Cajeput. 

flfllflhfl-rnl  (kal'a-ba),  an  excellent 
caiaoa  Oil  illuminating  oil  obtained 

from  calaba-nuts,  the  seeds  of  Calophyl- 
lum  calaba,  a  tree  that  flourishes  in 
Brazil  and  the  W.  Indies. 

Calabar  (kal/a_bar),  the  name  of  two 
rivers  of  western  equatorial 
Africa,  Old  Calabar  and  New  Calabar, 
which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Biafra,  the 
latter  a  delta  arm  of  the  Niger.  The 
name  Calabar  was  formerly  given  to  a 
tract  of  territory  between  the  Benin  and 
Old  Calabar  Rivers,  corresponding  largely 
to  the  old  Niger  Coast  Protectorate,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Old  Calabar,  or 
Duketown.  The  people  of  the  district, 
which  is  chiefly  embraced  in  the  Niger 
delta,  are  largely  employed  in  the  palm- 
oil  trade. 

Calabar  Bean,  seed  of  _Phys°- 

’  stigma  venenosum,  a 
leguminous  African  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
the  kidney-bean.  It  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison,  operating  also  as  a  purgative  and 
emetic,  and  in  virtue  of  these  last 
qualities  is  the  famous  ‘  ordeal  bean  ’  of 
Africa,  administered  to  persons  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  If  it  causes  purging  it 
indicates  crime ;  if  vomiting,  innocence. 
It  induces  fainting  fits  and  asphyxia, 
and  weakens  or  paralyzes  the  action  of 
the  heart.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
chiefly  (externally)  as  an  agent  for  pro¬ 
ducing  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  in  certain  cases ;  sometimes  also 
(internally)  in  neuralgia,  intestinal 
atony,  tetanus,  and  rheumatism. 

Calabash  <kfal'a;b?f*>’  a  Tef?J  mad« 

of  a  dried  gourdshell  or  of 
a  calabash  shell,  used  in  some  parts  of 
America  and  Africa.  They  are  so  close- 
grained  and  hard  that  when  they  contain 
any  liquid  they  may  be  put  several  times 
on  the  fire  as  kettles. 

Calabash-tree,  P?PuIar  na“e  «£ 

*  the  American  trees 
or  shrubs  belonging  to  the  genus 
Crescentia,  given  to  them  because  of  their 
large  gourdlike  fruits,  the  hard  shells  of 
which  are  made  into  numerous  domestic 
utensils,  as  basins,  cups,  spoons,  bottles, 
etc.  The  name  is  also  given  to  Adansonia 
digitdta,  the  baobab  of  Africa. 

Calabozo  (ka-la-bo'tho),  a  town  of 

Venezuela,  in  a  plain  be- 


Calabria 


Calamint 


tween  the  rivers  Guarico  and  Urituco. 
The  neighboring  ponds  abound  in  electri¬ 
cal  eels.  Pop.  6000. 

bria  a  name  anciently  given  to 
the  peninsula  at  the  south¬ 
eastern  extremity  of  Italy,  but  now 
applied  to  the  s.  w.  peninsula  in  which 
Italy  terminates,  from  about  lat.  40°  n. 
to  the  Strait  of  Messina ;  area  5819 
square  miles ;  pop.  1,370,208.  It  is 
divided  into  three  provinces — Cosenza, 
Reggio,  and  Catanzaro.  The  central 
region  is  occupied  by  the  great  Apennine 
ridge,  to  which  whole  colonies  with  their 
cattle  migrate  in  the  summer.  The  flats 
near  the  coast  are  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
but  the  valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  rich  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  country  is  subject  to 
earthquakes.  Wheat,  rice,  saffron,  anise, 
liquorice,  madder,  flax,  hemp,  olives, 
almonds,  and  cotton  are  raised  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  sugar-cane  also  comes  to 
perfection  here.  Sheep,  horned  cattle, 
and  horses  are  numerous.  Silkworms  are 
extensively  raised.  The  minerals  include 
alabaster,  marble,  gypsum,  alum,  chalk, 
rock-salt,  lapis-lazuli,  etc.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable. 


Caladium  (ka-la'di-um),  a  genus  of 
UdidUlUIII  plants,  order  Aracese,  na¬ 
tives  of  tropical  South  America,  often 
cultivated  in  hothouses  on  account  of 
their  large  finely  colored  leaves. 

Calahorra  <M.-14-or'r& ;  anc  CaUigur- 

ns),  a  town  of  Spain, 
near  the  S.  side  of  the  Ebro,  province  of 
Logrono.  Birthplace  of  Quintilian. 
Wine,  grain,  oil,  and  flax  are  produced  in 
the  neighborhood.  Pop.  9475. 

P.alaic  (ka-la),  a  fortified  seaport 
V/a-iaia  tQwn  of  France,  dep  Pas_de_ 

Calais,  on  the  Strait  of  and  25  miles  s.  E. 
of  Dover ;  distant  184  miles  by  rail  from 
Paris.  The  Old  Town  or  Calais  proper 
has  a  citadel,  and  was  till  recently  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fortifications ;  but  the  modern 
suburb  of  St.  Pierre  de  Calais  having 
been  amalgamated  with  Calais  proper, 
both  are  now  surrounded  with  forts  and 
other  works,  to  which  morasses  lend 
additional  strength.  Extensive  harbor 
improvements  have  recently  been  carried 
out.  Calais  has  considerable  exports  of 
grain,  wine  and  spirits,  eggs,  fruit  and 
vegetables ;  but  the  town  derives  its  prin¬ 
cipal  importance  from  its  being  the  chief 
landing-place  for  English  and  other 
travelers  to  the  continent.  It  has  im¬ 
portant  manufactures  of  cotton  and  silk 
bobbin-net  lace.  In  1347  Calais  was 
taken  by  Edward  III  of  England,  after 
a  siege  of  eleven  months.  In  1558  it  was 
retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  being 
the  last  relic  of  the  French  dominions  of 


the  Plantagenets,  which  at  one  time  com¬ 
prehended  the  half  of  France.  Pop. 
59,623. 

fa  laic  (kal'is),  a  sub-port  of  entry  of 
VjcUd  a  Washington  Co.,  Maine,  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river  St.  Croix. 
It  is  a  center  of  the  lumber  trade,  and 
has  various  manufactures.  Pop.  6116. 
Calais  Straits  0F*  See  Dover,  Straits 

Cfllflifp  (ka-la'it),  a  name  for  tur- 
quoise. 

Calamariro  (kal-a-mang'ko),  a  glossy 
VcllcUIIdllLU  woolen  stuff  checkered  in 

the  warp,  and  either  ribbed  or  plain. 

Calamander  Wood 

a  corruption  of  Coromandel  wood),  a 
beautiful  species  of  wood,  the  product  of 
Diospyros  quwsita,  nat.  order  Ebenacese, 
a  native  of  Ceylon.  It  resembles  rose¬ 
wood,  but  is  so  hard  that  it  is  worked 
with  great  difficulty.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish,  and  is  wrought  into  chairs  and 
tables,  and  yields  veneers  of  almost  un¬ 
equaled  beauty. 

Calflmarv  (kal'a-ma-ri),  the  general 
VcUcUIlcUJ  name  for  two_gilled  dec_ 

apod  cuttle-fishes  of  the  family  Teuthidae, 
but  properly  used  to  designate  those  of 
the  genus  Lollgo.  The  body  is  oblong, 
soft,  fleshy,  tapering,  and  flanked  behind 
by  two  triangular  fins,  and  contains  a 
pen-shaped  gladius  or  internal  horny 
flexible  shell.  They  have  the  power  of 
discharging,  when  alarmed  or  pursued,  a 
black  fluid  from  an  ink-bag.  The  species 
are  found  in  all  seas,  and  furnish  food  to 
dolphins,  whales,  etc.  Some  species  can 
dash  out  of  the  water  and  propel  them¬ 
selves  through  the  air  80  or  100  yards. 
Lollgo  vulgaris  occasionally  grows  to 
the  length  of  2 y2  feet.  Called  also 
Squid. 

Calambac  (kal'am-bak),  a  fragrant 
wood,  same  as  Agxla  or 

Agallochum. 

Calamianes  (kal-a-mi-a'nez),  a  clus- 
ter  of  islands  in  the  In¬ 
dian  Sea,  among  the  Philippines,  mid¬ 
way  between  Mindora  and  Palawan. 
One  of  them  is  36  miles  long  and  17 
miles  broad. 

Calamine  <“'*-£•&?*  carbon‘ 
Calamint  lit 

order  Labiatse.  The  plants  are  herbs  or 
shrubs  with  dense  whorls  of  purple-white 
or  yellow  flowers,  with  a  two-lipped 
corolla  and  four  conniving  stamens.  Some 
species  are  known  respectively  by  the 
names  of  mountain-balm,  catmint,  basil- 
balm,  and  wild-basil.  The  first,  also 
termed  common  calamint  (C.  officinalis). 


Calamite 


Calceolaria 


has  aromatic  leaves,  employed  to  make 

a  variety  of  herb-tea. 

Pa  lam  it#*  (kal'a-mlt;  Catamites) ,  a 
vjdleillli  l»C  genug  of  fosgil  plants>  very 

characteristic  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 
They  had  the  habit  of  the  modern 
equisetums,  to  which  they  are  closely 
allied,  but  they  were  arborescent,  with 
woody  stems,  true  leaves,  and  corms  with 
fruit  scales  like  equisetum,  but  protected 
externally  with  bract  leaves. 

Palarrma  (kal'a-mus),  a  genus  of 
Vfdlctmus  palms>  the  stems  of  the  dif. 

ferent  species  of  which  are  the  rattan- 
canes  of  commerce.  The  genus  holds  a 
middle  station  between  the  grasses  and 
palms,  with  the  habit  of  the  former  and 
the  inflorescence  of  the  latter.  The 
species  are  principally  found  in  the  hotter 
parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Pa  1  a -mnc  Scripture,  the  word  used 
i/didiiiua,  to  translate  a  Hebrew  term 

which  is  believed  to  mean  an  aromatic 
substance  obtained  from  some  kind  of  reed 
or  cane,  probably  Andropogon  Schoenan- 
thus  or  A.  calamus  aromaticus  (sweet- 
scented  lemon-grass).  The  name  is  also 
given  to  the  root  of  the  sweet-flag  or 
sweet  rush  ( Acorus  calamus).  See 
Sweet-flag. 

Pa  1  a  rnv  (kal'a-mi),  Edmund,  a  Pres- 
V'didiuj  byterian  divine,  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  1600 ;  died  in  1666.  He  engaged 
warmly  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the 
day,  and  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
famous  treatise  against  Episcopacy, 
entitled  Smectymnuus ,  a  title  furnished 
from  the  initial  letters  of  the  authors’ 
names. — His  son,  Benjamin  Calamy,  be¬ 
came  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  publication  of 
A  Discourse  about  a  Scrupulous  Con¬ 
science ,  1683. — The  nephew  of  Benjamin, 
Edmund  Calamy,  born  in  1671,  died 
in  1732;  has  a  place  in  literature  as  the 
biographer  of  Nonconformity.  He  pub¬ 
lished  an  abridgment  of  Baxter’s  History 
of  his  Life  and  Times,  with  a  continua¬ 
tion  ;  the  Life  of  Increase  Mather,  etc. 
Pa  lac  (ka-la),  Jean,  a  memorable 
l/Aldo  victim  of  fanaticism,  born  1698  ; 
executed  1762.  He  was  a  Protestant,  and 
was  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  Toulouse, 
when  his  eldest  son  committed  suicide ; 
and  as  he  was  known  to  be  attached  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  cry  arose 
that  he  had  on  that  account  been 
murdered  by  his  father.  Jean  Calas  and 
his  whole  family  were  arrested,  and  a 
prosecution  instituted  against  him,  in 
support  of  which  numerous  witnesses 
came  forward.  The  parliament  of 
Toulouse  condemned  him,  by  eight  voices 
against  five,  to  be  tortured  and  then 
broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence  was 


carried  out,  his  property  being  also  con¬ 
fiscated.  Voltaire  became  acquainted  with 
his  family,  and  procured  a  revision  of  the 
trial,  when  Calas  was  declared  innocent, 
and  his  widow  pensioned. 

Pa lata firm  (ka-la-ta-fe'mi),  a  town, 

caiatanmi  of  sicily  near  its  westem 

extremity,  with  a  ruinous  Saracenic 
castle.  Near  it  is  the  scene  of  Garibaldi’s 
first  victory  over  the  Neapolitans  in  1860. 
Pop.  11,426. 

Calatayud  (ka-m-ta-yoth'),  a  town  of 
J  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Saragossa,  on  the  Jalon.  There  are 
mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Manu¬ 
factures  :  linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  ropes, 
soap,  paper,  etc.  The  poet  Martial  was 
born  here.  Pop.  11,526. 

Pal atrava  (kal-a-tra'va),  anciently  a 
^cUdlld-VA  famoug  fortress  of  Spain, 

on  the  Guadiana,  not  far  from  Ciudad- 
Real.  It  gave  its  name  to  a  Spanish 
order  of  chivalry  founded  by  Sancho  III 
in  connection  with  the  defense  of  the 
place  against  the  Moors,  1158.  For  a 
long  period  the  war  with  the  Moors  was 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  knights  of 
Calatrava,  who  acquired  great  riches.  In 
1808  their  possessions  were  confiscated, 
and  the  order  became  a  simple  order  of 
merit. 

Calcareous  (talta're-us),  a  term 

applied  to  substances 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  lime  or  con¬ 
taining  quantities  of  lime.  Thus  we 
speak  of  calcareous  waters,  calcareous 
rocks,  calcareous  soils. — Calcareous  spar , 
crystallized  carbonate  of  lime.  This  is 
found  crystallized  in  more  than  700  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes,  all  having  for  their  primi¬ 
tive  form  an  obtuse  rhomboid.  The  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  crystals  are  found  in 
Derbyshire. — Calcareous  tufa,  an  alluvial 
deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 
generally  by  springs,  which,  issuing 
through  limestone  strata,  hold  in  solution 
a  portion  of  calcareous  earth ;  this  they 
deposit  on  coming  in 
contact  with  air  and 
light.  Calc-sinter  is  a 
variety  of  it. 

Calceolaria 

B  e-O- 

la'ri-a)  ;  L.  calceolus, 
a  slipper,  from  the 
shape  of  the  inflated 
corolla  resembling  a 
shoe  or  slipper),  slip- 
perwort,  a  genus  of 
ornamental  herbaceous 
or  shrubby  plants,  nat. 
order  Scrophulariaceae. 

All  the  species  are  „  .  ,  . 

South  American ;  ex-  Calceolaria. 

tensively  cultivated  in  gardens.  Most  of 


Calcination 


Calculus 


them  have  yellow  flowers,  some  have 
puce-colored  ones,  and  some  occur  with 
the  two  colors  intermixed,  while  some 
are  white.  The  greater  number  in  culti¬ 
vation  are  hybrids  and  not  true  species. 

Calcination  (k a  1t1'n a’sth  u  D)\the 

operation  of  roasting 
a  substance  or  subjecting  it  to  heat,  gen¬ 
erally  with  the  purpose  of  driving  off  some 
volatile  ingredient,  and  so  rendering  the 
substance  suitable  for  further  operations. 
The  term  was  formerly  also  applied  to  the 
operation  of  converting  a  metal  into  an 
oxide  or  metallic  calx ;  now  called 
oxidation. 

f!alr»i+p  (kal'slt),  a  term  applied  to 
irciio  ic  Yarious  minerals  all  of  which 

are  modifications  of  the  rhombohedral 
form  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  It  includes 
limestone,  all  the  white  and  most  of  the 
colored  marbles,  chalk,  Iceland-spar,  etc. 
f!alr>inm  (kal'si-um),  the  metallic  base 
vail/  u  1  of  lime ;  in  the  metallic  state, 
one  of  the  rarest  of  substances ;  com¬ 
bined,  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  most 
widely  distributed.  As  phosphate,  it 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  bones  of  animals ;  as  carbonate, 
chalk,  limestone,  or  marble,  it  forms 
mountain  ranges ;  as  sulphate  of  gypsum, 
large  deposits  in  various  geological  forma¬ 
tions  ;  it  is  a  constituent  of  many  min¬ 
erals,  as  fluorspar,  Iceland-spar,  etc.,  and 
is  found  in  all  soils,  in  the  ash  of  plants, 
dissolved  in  seawater,  and  in  springs,  both 
common  and  mineral.  It  was  first 
obtained  in  the  metallic  state  by  Sir  H. 
Davy  in  1808.  When  quite  pure,  it  is  a 
pale-yellow  metal,  with  a  high  luster.  It 
is  about  one  and  a  half  times  as  heavy 
as  water,  ductile,  malleable,  and  very 
easily  oxidized.  Its  salts  are,  for  the  most 
part,  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  in  dilute  acids. 
Symbol  Ca  ;  atomic  weight  40. 
flolp-Qintpr  (kalk-sin'ter),  a  carbon- 

Laic  suuer  ate  of  lime?  the  substance 

which  forms  the  stalactites  and  sta¬ 
lagmites  that  beautify  many  caves. 

Calculating  Machines  {ka,!'nkj- 

machines  or  contrivances  by  which  the 
results  of  arithmetical  operations  may  be 
obtained  mechanically.  Various  machines 
of  this  kind  have  been  produced,  but  the 
only  one  much  used  is  the  invention  of 
M.  Thomas  of  Colmar  (the  arithmometer) , 
which  performs  only  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction  along  with  multiplication  and 
division.  The  more  complicated  ones  in¬ 
vented  for  more  difficult  operations  by 
Babbage  were  never  completed. 
CalcillUS  (kal'ku-lus) ,  the  Infini¬ 
tesimal  or  Transcend¬ 
ental  Analysis,  a  branch  of  mathemati¬ 


cal  science.  The  lower  or  common  analysis 
contains  the  rules  necessary  to  calculate 
quantities  of  any  definite  magnitude  what¬ 
ever.  But  quantities  are  sometimes  con¬ 
sidered  as  varying  in  magnitude,  or  as 
having  arrived  at  a  given  state  of  magni¬ 
tude  by  successive  variations.  This  gives 
rise  to  the  higher  analysis,  which  is  of  the 
greatest  use  in  the  physico-mathematical 
sciences.  Two  objects  are  here  proposed  : 
First,  to  descend  from  quantities  to  their 
elements.  The  method  of  effecting  this  is 
called  the  differential  calculus.  Second, 
to  ascend  from  the  elements  of  quantities 
to  the  quantities  themselves.  This 
method  is  called  the  integral  calculus. 
Both  of  these  methods  are  included  under 
the  general  name  infinitesimal  or  tran¬ 
scendental  analysis.  Those  quantities 
which  retain  the  same  value  are  called 
constant ;  those  whose  values  are  varying 
are  called  variable.  When  variable 
quantities  are  so  connected  that  the  value 
of  one  of  them  is  determined  by  the  value 
ascribed  to  the  others,  that  variable 
quantity  is  said  to  be  a  function  of  the 
others.  A  quantity  is  infinitely  great  or 
infinitely  small ,  with  regard  to  another, 
when  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  any 
quantity  sufficiently  large  or  sufficiently 
small  to  express  the  ratio  of  the  two. 
When  we  consider  a  variable  quantity  as 
increasing  by  infinitely  small  degrees,  if 
we  wish  to  know  the  value  of  those  incre¬ 
ments,  the  most  natural  mode  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  of  this  quantity  for  any 
given  period,  as  a  second  of  time,  and  the 
value  of  the  same  for  the  period  im¬ 
mediately  following.  This  difference  is 
called  the  differential  of  the  quantity. 
The  integral  calculus,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  is  the  reverse  of  the  differential 
calculus.  There  is  no  variable  quantity 
expressed  algebraically  of  which  we  can¬ 
not  find  the  differential,  but  there  are  dif¬ 
ferential  quantities  which  we  cannot  in¬ 
tegrate  :  some  because  they  could  not  have 
resulted  from  differentiation ;  others  be¬ 
cause  means  have  not  yet  been  discovered 
of  integrating  them.  Newton  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  principles  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  having  pointed 
them  out  in  a  treatise  written  before 
1669,  but  not  published  till  many  years 
after.  Leibnitz,  meanwhile,  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  published  it  before 
Newton,  with  a  much  better  notation, 
which  is  now  universally  adopted. 

Calculus  in  Pathol°gy>  a  general  term 

9  for  the  various  inorganic 
concretions  which  are  sometimes  formed 
in  the  body.  Such  are  biliary  calculi  or 
gallstones,  formed  in  the  gallbladder; 
urinary  calculi,  formed  by  a  morbid 
deposition  from  the  urine  in  the  kidney 


Calcutta 


Calcutta 


or  bladder ;  and  various  others  known 
as  salivary ,  arthritic,  pancreatic,  lachry¬ 
mal,  etc.  Urinary  and  biliary  calculi  are 
the  most  common.  The  former,  when  the 
particles  are  comparatively  small  in  size, 
are  known  as  gravel,  when  larger  as 
stone.  Either  cause  painful  and  dan¬ 
gerous  symptoms.  Stone  in  the  bladder  is 
often  operated  on  by  means  of  lithotomy 
or  lithotrity  (which  see). 

Calcutta  Kf'  ,9hatt«h’ 

the  ghaut  or  landing-place 
of  the  goddess  K&li ) ,  capital  of  British 
India  and  of  Bengal ;  situated  about  80 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Hooghly  (H  tig  II),  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  navigable  up  to  the  city  for  large 
vessels.  The  river  opposite  the  city 
varies  in  breadth  from  about  two  furlongs 
to  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  city  ex¬ 
tends  along  the  bank  for  about  four  miles 


Calcutta.— Bazaar  on  the  Chitpore  Road, 
and  a  half,  and  with  a  breadth  of  about  a  ports 


quarter,  lies  Fort  William,  a  magnificent 
octagonal  work,  which  cost  altogether 
£2,000,000  sterling,  mounts  over  600  guns, 
contains  80,000  stand  of  arms,  and  will 
hold  15,000  men.  The  plain  between 
Fort  William  and  the  city  forms  a 
favorite  promenade.  At  the  north  side, 
called  the  Esplanade,  stands  the  govern¬ 
ment  house,  or  palace  of  the  governor- 
general,  built  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
at  an  expense  of  £1,000,000  sterling. 
Other  edifices  worth  notice  are  the  town- 
hall,  supreme  court,  government  treasury, 
writers’  buildings,  Metcalfe  Hall,  mint, 
theater,  medical  college,  general  post- 
office,  general  hospital,  Ihe  new  cathedral, 
the  old  cathedral.  A  tolerably  good 
supply  of  filtered  water  from  the  Hooghly 
is  furnished  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  a 
complete  system  of  drainage  has  been 
constructed.  Calcutta  has  an  extensive 
system  of  inter- 
u  a  1  navigation 
through  the  nu¬ 
merous  arms  and 
tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  and  it 
almost  monopo¬ 
lizes  the  external 
commerce  of  Ben¬ 
gal.  There  is  a 
railway  from  Cal- 
c  u  1 1  a  to  Delhi, 
with  branches 
to  Ran  i  g  u  n  g  e, 
Agra,  etc.,  and 
through  Allaha¬ 
bad  to  Bombay. 
Another  line  ex¬ 
tends  to  Dacca. 
There  is  t  e  1  e- 
graphic  communi¬ 
cation  with  all 
parts  of  India, 
and  with  Europe. 
The  principal  ex¬ 
cotton,  rice,  wheat, 


are  opium, 

mile  and  a  half,  the  entire  site  of  Calcutta  jute,  gunny-bags,  tea,  indigo,  seeds,  raw 
- - o  __  *  j. - a.  silk,  etc.  Of  the  imports  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  respect  of  value  are .  cotton 
goods.  Salt  is  a  considerable  import. 
The  native  shops  are  in  bazaars  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  native  town,  the 
principal  being  the  Burra,  and  the  Old 
and  New  China  Bazaars.  The  religious, 
educational,  and  benevolent  institutions  of 
Calcutta  are  numerous,  the  leading  Brit¬ 
ish,  American,  and  European  missions 
being  represented.  The  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  comprise  the  Presidency  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Mohammedan  College,  and  the 
Sanskrit  College,  all  government  colleges, 
besides  others  mainly  supported  by  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  the  Asiatic  Society  on 


proper  being  about  8  sq.  miles.  Adjacent 
to  the  city  itself,  however,  are  extensive 
suburbs,  which  include  the  large  town  of 
Howrah  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hooghly,  connected  with  Calcutta  by  a 
pontoon  bridge.  The  houses  of  the  south 
or  British  quarter  of  Calcutta  are  of 
brick,  elegantly  built,  and  many  of  them 
like  palaces,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
northern  quarter  occupied  by  the  natives, 
the  Pettah  or  black  town,  which  has  nar¬ 
row,  crooked,  and  ill-built  streets.  The 
city  is  encompassed  by  a  spacious  way 
called  the  Circular  Road.  On  the  west 
side  is  an  extensive  quay  about  2  miles 
long,  called  the  Strand.  Outside  the  city, 
between  the  river  and  the  fashionable 
18—2 
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the  beautiful  island  of  Garden  Reach,  the 
summer  residence  of  the  rich  British,  and 
there  are  also  extensive  botanical  gardens 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  connected 
with  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
societies.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Calcutta  was  only  a  cluster  of  three 
mud  villages ;  in  1891  it  contained,  with 
its  suburbs,  a  population  of  861,764 ;  in 
(1910)  1,009,008. 

Caldara  (kt,114'r,4>’  ,,PoLI  D.0R°. 

called  also  Caravaggio ,  an 
Italian  painter,  born  in  1495  at  Caravag¬ 
gio,  in  the  Milanese.  In  his  youth  he 
carried  bricks  for  the  masons  in  the 
Vatican,  and  envying  the  artists  at  work 
there  devoted  himself  to  painting  under 
the  guidance  of  Maturino.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  by  Raphael  on  the 
friezes  of  the  Vatican.  The  oil  painting 
of  Christ  on  the  Way  to  Calvary  is  his 
most  noteworthy  picture.  In  1543  he  was 
murdered  by  his  domestic. 

Caldas  ( kal'das ;  from  L.  calidw 
v'a  u  aquce ,  warm  waters),  a  name 

of  various  places  with  warm  springs  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  S.  America. 

flaldpnntt  (k  a  I'd  e-kot),  Randolph, 
v^aiucLUii  artigt?  born  at  Chestel% 

England,  in  1846.  He  entered  a  bank,  but 
gave  up  banking  for  art.  His  first 
success  was  the  publication,  in  1875,  of 
his  illustrations  of  a  volume  of  selections 
from  Washington  Irving’s  Sketch-hook, 
under  the  title  of  Old  Christmas.  It  was 
followed  by  his  illustrations  of  Brace - 
bridge  Hall  (1876),  of  Mrs.  Carr’s  North 
Italian  Folk  (1877),  of  Blackburn’s 
Breton  Folk  (1879),  of  Aesop's  Fables 
with  Modern  Instances  (1883).  His 
most  popular  work,  however,  was  the 
series  of  colored  children’s  books  com¬ 
menced  by  him  in  1878,  and  including 
John  Gilpin,  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  a 
Mad  Dog,  and  the  Great  Panjandrum. 
He  died  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  in 
1886. 

Palrlpra  (kal-da'ra),  a  seaport,  Chile, 
^dAUC  A  50  miles  n.  w.  of  Copiapo, 
an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  copper 
mines  in  the  interior.  Pop.  1878. 

fJnldprnn  (kal-de-ron')  de  la  Barca, 
uaiuciuii  Don  Pedk0?  a  great  Span_ 

ish  dramatist,  born  at  Madrid,  in  1600 ; 
educated  in  the  Jesuits’  College,  Madrid, 
and  at  Salamanca.  Before  his  fourteenth 
year  he  had  written  his  third  play.  Leav¬ 
ing  Salamanca  in  1625,  he  entered  the 
army  and  served  with  distinction  for  ten 
years  in  Milan  and  the  Netherlands.  In 
1636  he  was  recalled  by  Philip  IV,  who 
gave  him  the  direction  of  the  court  enter¬ 
tainments.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  Santiago,  and  he 
served  in  1640  in  the  campaign  in  Cata¬ 


lonia.  In  1651  he  entered  the  clerical 
profession,  and  in  1653  obtained  a  chap¬ 
lain’s  office  in  the  archiepiscopal  church 
at  Toledo.  But  as  this  situation  re¬ 
moved  him  too  far  from  court,  he  re¬ 
ceived,  in  1663,  another  at  the  king’s 
court  chapel  (being  still  allowed  to  hold 
the  former)  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pension  was  assigned  him  from  the 
Sicilian  revenue.  His  fame  greatly  in¬ 
creased  his  income,  as  he  was  solicited  by 
the  principal  cities  of  Spain  to  compose 
their  autos  sacramentales,  for  which  he 
was  liberally  paid,  and  on  which  he 
specially  prided  himself.  Besides  heroic 
comedies  and  historical  plays,  some  of 
which  merit  the  name  of  tragedies, 
Calderon  has  left  ninety-five  autos  sacra¬ 
mentales,  200  loas  (preludes),  and  100 
saynetes  (farces).  He  wrote  his  last 
play  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
His  smaller  poems  are  now  forgotten ;  but 
his  plays  have  maintained  their  place  on 
the  stage  even  more  than  those  of  Lope 
de  Vega.  Their  number  amounts  to 
128.  He  wrote,  however,  many  more, 
some  of  which  were  never  published.  He 
died  in  1681. 


Calderwood  (kai'der-wpd)  •  DaviiJ,’ 

a  (jlvine  and 

ecclesiastical  historian,  born  1575,  and  in 
1604  ordained  minister  of  Crailing,  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  -where  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  opposition  to  the  introduction 
of  prelacy.  In  1617  he  was  banished  for 
contumacy,  and  went  to  Holland.  In 
1625  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  in 
1640  became  minister  of  the  church  of 
Pencaitland,  near  Edinburgh.  He  then 
engaged  in  writing  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ,  a  work  published  in 
1842-49  by  the  Wodrow  Society.  He 
died  in  1650. 


flalAflrmia  (kal-e-do'ni-a),  the  name 

Pdicuunid  by  which  the  northern  por. 

tion  of  Scotland  first  became  known  to 
the  Romans,  when  in  the  year  80 
Agricola  occupied  the  country  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Firths  of  Clyde  and  Forth. 
He  defeated  the  Caledonians  in  83,  and 
again  at  Mons  Grampius  in  84,  a  battle 
of  which  a  detailed  description  is  given  by 
Tacitus.  In  the  early  part  of  the  3d 
century  they  maintained  a  brave  resist¬ 
ance  to  Severus,  but  the  name  then  lost 
its  historic  importance.  Caledonia  is 
now  used  as  a  poetical  name  of  Scotland. 

Caledonian  Canal,  a  waterway 

9  passing  through 
Glenmore  or  the  Great  Glen  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  allowing  vessels  of  500  or 
600  tons  to  sail  from  the  Moray  Firth  to 
Loch  Eil  and  the  sea  on  the  west.  The 
distance  from  sea  to  sea  being  about  60 
miles,  of  which  only  22  consist  of  canal 
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proper.  There  are  twenty-seven  locks, 
the  highest  being  about  95  feet  above  the 
sea. 

Calendar  0“l'en-dar ,  L.  calcndarium, 
from  calender,  the  first  day 
of  the  month),  a  record  or  marking  out  of 
time  as  systematically  divided  into  years, 
months,  weeks,  and  days.  The  periodical 
occurrence  of  certain  natural  phenomena 
gave  rise  to  the  first  division  of  time,  the 
division  into  weeks  being  the  only  purely 
arbitrary  partition.  The  year  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians  was  based  on  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  alone,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  lunar  month,  and  contained 
365  days  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  with  five  supplementary 
days  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Jewish 
year  consisted  of  lunar  months  of  which 
they  reckoned  twelve  in  the  year,  inter¬ 
calating  a  thirteenth  when  necessary  to 
maintain  the  correspondence  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  months  with  the  regular  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  seasons.  The  Greeks  in  the 
earliest  period  also  reckoned  by  lunar  and 
intercalary  months,  but  after  one  or  two 
changes  adopted  the  plan  of  Meton  and 
Euctemon,  who  took  account  of  the  fact 
that  in  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  the 
new  moons  return  upon  the  same  days 
of  the  year  as  before.  This  period  of 
nineteen  years  was  found,  however,  to  be 
about  six  hours  too  long,  and  subsequent 
calculators  still  failed  to  make  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seasons  return  on  the  same 
fixed  day  of  the  year.  Each  month  was 
divided  into  three  decads.  The  Romans 
at  first  divided  the  year  into  ten  months, 
but  they  early  adopted  the  Greek  method 
of  lunar  and  intercalary  months,  making 
the  lunar  year  consist  of  354,  and  after¬ 
wards  of  355  days,  leaving  ten  or  eleven 
days  and  a  fraction  to  be  supplied  by  the 
intercalary  division.  This  arrangement 
continued  till  the  time  of  Caesar.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  was  called  the 
calends.  In  March,  May,  July,  and 
October  the  15th,  in  other  months  the 
13th,  wTas  called  the  ides.  The  ninth  day 
before  the  ides  (reckoning  inclusive)  was 
called  the  nones ,  being  therefore  either 
the  7th  or  the  5th  of  the  month.  From 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  Roman  method  of 
reckoning,  the  calendar  came  to  represent 
the  vernal  equinox  nearly  two  months 
after  the  event,  and  at  the  request  of 
Julius  Caesar,  the  Greek  astronomer 
Sosigenes,  with  the  assistance  of  Marcus 
Fabius,  contrived  the  so-called  Julian 
calendar.  The  chief  improvement  con¬ 
sisted  in  restoring  the  equinox  to  its 
proper  place  by  inserting  two  months 
between  November  and  December,  so  that 
the  year  707  (b.  c.  46),  called  the  year 
of  confusion  contained  fourteen  months. 


In  the  number  of  days  the  Greek  com¬ 
putation  was  adopted,  which  made  it 
36514.  To  dispose  of  the  quarter  of  a 
day  it  was  determined  to  intercalate  a  day 
every  fourth  year  between  the  23d  and 
24th  of  February.  This  calendar  con¬ 
tinued  in  use  among  the  Romans  until 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  throughout 
Christendom  till  1582. 

By  this  time,  owing  to  the  cumulative 
error  of  eleven  minutes,  the  vernal 
equinox  really  took  place  ten  days  earlier 
than  its  date  in  the  calendar,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  Pope  Gregory  XIII  issued  a  brief 
abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  the  Gregorian 
or  reformed  calendar.  In  this  way  be¬ 
gan  the  new  style,  as  opposed  to  the 
other  or  old  style.  Ten  days  were  to  be 
dropped  ;  every  hundredth  year,  which  by 
the  old  style  was  to  have  been  a  leap 
year,  was  now  to  be  a  common  year,  the 
fourth  excepted ;  and  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  wras  taken  to  be  365  days,  five 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes  and  twelve 
seconds  the  difference  between  which  and 
subsequent  observations  is  immaterial. 
The  new  calendar  was  adopted  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  France  in  1582 ;  in 
Catholic  Switzerland,  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands  in  1583  ;  in  Poland  in  1586; 
in  Hungary  in  1587 ;  in  Protestant  Ger¬ 
many,  Holland,  and  Denmark  in  1700 ;  in 
Switzerland  in  1701 ;  in  England  and  its 
colonies  in  1752 ;  and  in  Sweden,  1753. 
In  the  English  calendar  of  1752,  also,  the 
1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was 
customary  for  some  time  to  give  two 
dates  for  the  period  intervening  between 
1st  January  and  25th  March,  that  of  the 
old  and  that  of  the  new  year,  as  January 
175  2/3.  Russia  alone  retains  the  old 
style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 
the  new.  Steps  were  taken  in  1910  to 
abolish  this  discrepancy  and  bring  the 
Russian  calendar  into  conformity  with 
that  of  the  other  nations. 

In  France,  during  the  revolution,  a 
new  calendar  was  introduced  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  Nov.  24, 
1793.  The  new  reckoning  was  to  com¬ 
mence  on  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792, 
which  fell  upon  the  22d  of  September, 
when  the  first  decree  of  the  new  republic 
had  been  promulgated.  The  year  was 
made  to  consist  of  twelve  months  of  three 
decades  each,  and,  to  complete  the  full 
number,  five  fete  days,  or  sansculotides 
(in  leap  years  six)  were  added  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  seasons  and  months 
were  as  follows Autumn  ;  22d  Sept,  to 
22d  Dec. :  Vendemiaire,  vintage  month ; 
Brumaire ,  foggy  month;  Frimaire ,  sleet 
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month.  Winter  ;  22d  Dec.  to  22d  March  : 
Nivose,  snowy  month ;  Pluviose,  rainy 
month  ;  Ventose,  windy  month.  Spring ; 
22d  March  to  22d  June:  Germinal,  bud 
month ;  Floreal,  flower  month ;  Prairial, 
meadow  month.  Summer;  22d  June  to 
22d  Sept. :  Messidor,  harvest  month ; 
Thermidor,  hot  month ;  Fructidor,  fruit 
month.  The  common  Christian  or  Gre¬ 
gorian  calendar  was  re-established  in 
France  on  the  1st  January,  1806,  by  Na¬ 
poleon.  For  the  Mohammedan  calendar, 
see  Hegira. 

Polpn^pv  (kal'en-der),  a  machine  con- 
v/dicnuci  sisting  0f  two  or  more  cyl¬ 
inders  (calenders)  revolving  so  nearly  in 
contact  with  each  \  other  that  cloth  or 
paper  passed  between  them  is  smoothed 
and  glazed  by  their  pressure,  or  some 
other  kind  of  finish  is  imparted  to  the 
surface. 


Polprirlprc  a  sect  °f  dervishes  in 
V^cUeilUCI  Turkey  and  Persia.  They 

preach  in  the  market-places,  and  live 
upon  alms.  Their  name  is  derived  from 
their  founder. 

Palpndti  (kal'endz;  L.  calendar),  the 
vcticnuo  first  day  of  the  month  among 

the  Romans.  See  Calendar. — The  Greek 
calends,  a  time  that  never  occurred ;  an 
ancient  Roman  phrase  which  originated  in 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  calends. 

Calendula  (k®;len'df‘-laV  ,the.  mari‘ 

gold  genus  of  plants. 
Palpn+nrp  (kal'en-tur),  a  kind  of 
v/ditn  t  ill  c  deiirium  sometimes  caused 

within  the  tropics,  especially  on  board 
ship,  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat.  It  is 
said  that  the  sufferer  imagines  the  sea 
to  be  a  green  field,  in  which  he  is  tempted 
to  walk  by  the  coolness  and  freshness  of 
its  appearance.  The  term  is  nearly 
obsolete. 

i),  a  town  on  the 
Pacific  Railway, 


Calgary 


near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  the 
center  of  an  important  cattle  and  horse- 
ranching  diltric-t.  It  contains  workshops 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Pop. 
43,736. 

PoVhnnn  (kal-hon')  John  Caldwell, 
vaiiiuuii  Sfatesmail  and  orator,  born 

in  South  Carolina  in  March,  1782.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  state  in 
1807,  and  in  1811  was  sent  to  Congress, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
eloquence.  In  1817  he  was  made  secre¬ 
tary  of  war  under  President  Monroe ;  in 
1824  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  under  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  again  in  1828,  under  Jackson ;  in 
1832  was  elected  a  senator ;  in  1844  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Tyler, 


and  in  1845  became  again  a  senator.  He 
continued  till  his  death  an  advocate  of 
extreme  state  rights,  and  of  the  policy  of 
the  slave-holding  states,  the  nullification 
movement  in  South  Carolina  in  1832 
being  largely  due  to  him.  He  died  March 
31,  1850. 

Cali  (ka'le),  a  town  of  Colombia,  South 
America,  state  of  Cauca.  It  has 
a  good  trade.  Pop.  about  16,000. 
Palihpr  (kal'i-ber),  a  technical  term 
for  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
of  a  firearm  ;  also  applied  to  inside  diam¬ 
eters  of  other  hollow  apparatus. 

Pfj  1 1 0(\  (kal'i-ko,  from  Calicut  in 
^  India),  a  general  term  for  any 
plain  white  cotton  cloth ;  in  America  it  is 
usually  applied  to  printed  cottons. 

Calico-printing*  *s  art  apptv- 

vdiii/U  pi  mung  ing  colors  to  cloth 

after  it  has  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
weaver  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
patterns  or  figures.  This  art,  originally 
brought  from  India,  is  sometimes 
practised  on  linen,  woolen,  and  silk,  but 
most  frequently  upon  that  species  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  called  calico.  The  process  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1738,  and 
was  originally  accomplished  by  means  of 
hand-blocks  made  of  wood  on  which  pat¬ 
terns  or  parts  of  patterns  for  each  dif¬ 
ferent  color  were  cut.  These  blocks  were 
of  various  dimensions,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  where  several 
colors  were  employed  in  one  pattern,  a 
block  for  each  color  was  necessary.  As 
an  improvement  in  the  method  of  print¬ 
ing  from  wooden  blocks,  especially  where 
delicacy  of  outline  is  required,  engraved 
copperplates  were  introduced  about  1760 ; 
but  the  greatest  improvement  was  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  cylinder  printing 
about  1785,  this  having  almost  superseded 
the  other  methods,  except  for  particular 
styles.  The  machinery  now  generally 
used  consists  of  various  modifications  of 
the  cylinder  printing-machine,  in  which  a 
number  of  separate  engraved  cylinders  are 
mounted,  corresponding:  to  the  number  of 
colors  to  be  printed.  Formerly  the  cloth 
had  to  pass  once  through  the  machine  for 
every  color ;  but  now,  by  an  arrangement 
of  machinery  equally  ingenious  and  effec¬ 
tive,  any  number  of  cylinders  are  fitted 
on  one  machine,  which  act  on  the  cloth 
one  after  the  other,  and  by  this  means 
the  pattern  is  finished  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  colors  in  the  same  time 
that  was  formerly  employed  to  give  one. 
A  great  variety  of  methods  are  employed 
in  calico-printing,  but  they  all  fall  under 
the  general  heads  of  dye-colors  and  steam- 
colors.  Under  the  first  head  are  in¬ 
cluded  all  the  styles  in  which  the  pattern 
is  printed  on  the  cloth  by  a  mordant — • 


Calicut 


California 


a  substance  which  may  have  little  or  no 
color  itself,  but  lias  an  affinity  for  the 
fiber,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  the  color¬ 
ing  matter,  on  the  other — the  dye  or  color¬ 
ing  matter  being  subsequently  fixed  by 
dyeing  on  such  parts  of  the  cloth  as  have 
been  impregnated  with  the  mordant,  and 
thus  bringing  out  the  pattern.  In  steam- 
color  printing  the  coloring  material  is 
applied  to  the  cloth  direct  from  the  print¬ 
ing-cylinder,  and  subsequently  fixed  by 
steaming.  In  steam-colors  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  shades 
which  may  be  produced,  each  color-box 
on  the  cylinder  printing-machine  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  ingredients  essential  to  the 
production  and  fixation  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  shade  of  color.  This  process  is 
superseding  most  of  the  other  styles,  the 
brilliant  coal-tar  colors  so  extensively 
used  being  almost  entirely  fixed  by  steam¬ 
ing.  The  bodies  used  for  fixing  are  tin 
mordants,  tannic  acid,  etc.,  which  are 
mixed  with  the  dye-colors  and  printed 
together.  The  effects  of  calico-printing 
are  varied  by  numerous  other  operations, 
such  as  the  discharge-style ,  in  which  the 
cloth  is  first  dyed  all  over,  then  printed 
in  a  certain  pattern  with  discharge- 
chemicals,  which  either  produce  a  pattern 
of  some  other  color,  or  one  purely  white, 
as  in  the  Turkey-red  bandanna  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  The  resist-style,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  is  the  reverse  of  the  discharge- 
style  ;  the  process  being  to  print  a  pattern 
in  certain  chemicals,  which  will  enable 
those  parts  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
dye  subsequently  applied  to  all  other  parts 
of  the  cloth.  After  the  prints  have  un¬ 
dergone  the  printing  process  they  are 
submitted  to  a  series  of  finishing  opera¬ 
tions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  to 
the  fabrics  a  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
eye. 

Pa  limit  (kal'i-kut),  a  seaport  of  India, 
yjdi  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 

Malabar  coast,  which  was  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1792.  It  was  the  first  port  in 
India  visited  by  Europeans,  the  Portu¬ 
guese  adventurer,  Pedro  da  Covilham 
having  landed  here  about  14S6,  and  Vasco 
da  Gama  in  1498.  It  has  considerable 
trade,  and  manufactures  cotton  cloth,  to 
which  it  has  given  the  name  calico.  Pop. 
76,981. 

Calif  and  Califate.  See  Caliph. 
California  one  of  the 

United  States,  bordering 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean;  area,  158,297 
square  miles.  The  coast  extends  the  full 
length  of  the  state,  measuring  about  700 
miles,  following  the  indentations.  On  the 
s.  part  of  the  coast  are  a  few  islands. 
The  state  may  be  divided  into  three  dis¬ 


tinct  portions — the  central  being  much  the 
most  densely  populated.  This  central  por¬ 
tion  is  embraced  between  the  parallels 
35°  and  40°,  and  has  on  its  e.  side  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  its  w.  the  Coast 
Ranges.  Between  these  two  mountain 
chains  lies  the  Great  Central  Valley  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  re¬ 
nowned  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It  is 
this  valley,  which  is  about  450  miles  in 
length  by  about  40  in  breadth,  to  which 
the  state  now  owes  its  principal  wealth, 
and  which  has  made  it  famous  for  its 
wheat,  its  wool,  its  fruits  (including  sub 
tropical  fruits  in  the  s.),  and  the  produce 
of  its  vineyards.  N.  of  the  parallel  of 
40°,  wffiere  the  Coast  Ranges  and  the 
Sierra  unite,  the  country  is  extremely 
rough  and  thinly  inhabited.  That  portion 
of  the  state  which  lies  to  the  s.  and 
e.  of  the  southern  junction  of  the  Coast 
Ranges  and  the  Sierra  is  also  thinly  in¬ 
habited,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  along  the  coast.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Sacramento,  which  flow’s  s.  for  up¬ 
wards  of  300  miles,  receiving  numerous 
affluents  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Suisun.  The  San 
Joaquin  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  flow’s 
N.  for  about  250  miles,  and  joins  the 
Sacramento  about  15  miles  above  Suisun 
Bay.  It  receives  the  waters  of  Lake  Tulg 
or  Tulares,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  forming  the 
most  capacious  harbor  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  14 
broad,  and  with  a  coast-line  of  275  miles. 
It  is  connected  with  the  ocean  by  a  strait 
about  2  miles  wide,  and  from  5  to  7 
long,  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  city  of 
San  Francisco  stands  on  the  n.  w.  shore 
of  the  southern  arm. 

The  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada — • 
Mount  Shasta,  Lassen’s  Butte,  Spanish 
Peak,  Pyramid  Peak,  Mounts  Dana, 
Lyell,  Brewer,  Tyndall,  Whitney,  and 
others — reach  from  10,000  to  nearly 
15,000  feet  above  the  sea  (Mount  Whit¬ 
ney  is  14,886).  The  volcanic  character 
of  the  state  is  manifested  by  the  moun¬ 
tain  formations ;  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent.  California  is  celebrated  for  its 
many  w’onderful  natural  objects  and  re¬ 
markable  scenery.  Noteworthy  are  the 
Yosemite  Valley  (which  see)  and  the  ‘  big 
tree  groves,’  containing  groups  of  mam¬ 
moth  trees — Sequoia  gigantea — some  of 
which  reach  the  height  of  nearly  400  feet 
and  an  enormous  girth. 

The  mineral  resources  of  California  are 
of  great  importance.  Gold  is  found  in 
abundance,  the  quantity  obtained  in  1910 
being  valued  at  over  $21,000,000.  It 
was  first  discovered  in  1848,  and  brought 
a  £reat  rush  of  settlers  to  this  part  of  the 
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world.  Among  other  minerals  found  in 
the  state  are  silver,  quicksilver,  copper, 
coal,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  cobalt,  etc. 

California,  being  intersected  by  the  iso¬ 
thermal  line  of  00°,  has  the  same  mean 
annual  temperature  as  the  north  of  Spain 
and  the  center  of  Italy,  and  may,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  be  esteemed  genial  and 
mild.  The  year  may  be  divided  into  a 
dry  and  a  wet  season.  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  the  climate  is 
said  to  be  that  of  constant  spring.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  maize  and  other  cereals,  the 
root-crops  and  vegetables  of  temperate 
climates  are  very  largely  grown.  Fruits 
are  most  varied,  including  olives,  grapes, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  figs,  oranges, 
peaches,  pomegranates,  plantains,  ba¬ 
nanas,  and  eocoanuts ;  the  indigo-plant 
also,  and  the  sugar-cane  and  tobacco, 
yield  abundant  returns.  The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  is  rapidly  extending,  and  the 
production  of  wine  and  brandy  and  rai¬ 
sins  is  large  and  increasing.  Irrigation 
is  practised  in  many  localities. 

The  chief  city  and  port  is  San 
Francisco.  It  has  a  great  foreign  trade 
with  Britain,  Australia,  Japan  and  China. 
Capital,  Sacramento.  Oakland  and  Los 
Angeles  are  important  cities.  California 
was  ceded  by  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
in  1847,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Mexican 
War ;  in  1850  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  It  possesses  a  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  educational  institutions,  chief  among 
them  the  University  of  California,  of 
which  the  famous  Lick  Observatory  is  a 
part,  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  a  memorial  institution  en¬ 
dowed  by  Mrs.  Jane  Stanford  and  with 
a  productive  fund  of  $18,000,000.  On 
Jan.  24,  1898,  the  State  celebrated  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  gold. 

Gulf  of,  a  gulf  on  the  w. 
coast  of  North  America, 


Pop.  2,377,549. 

California, 


in  Mexico,  lying  between  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  and  the  mainland.  It 
is  about  700  miles  long,  and,  through 
most  of  its  length,  is  less  than  100  miles 
wide.  It  has  long  had  a  pearl  fishery. 

Pal  if  Amin  Cower,  a  territory  of 
^aili  01 11Ad'>  Mexico,  comprising  a 
peninsula  jutting  into  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  separated  from  the  mainland  through¬ 
out  its  entire  length  by  the  Gulf  of 
California.  It  is  nearly  800  miles  in 
length,  and  in  different  places  30,  60,  90, 
and  120  miles  wide ;  area  61,562  sq. 
miles.  It  is  largely  mountainous  and  arid, 
but  is  said  to  possess  valuable  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  The  chief  towns 
are  Loretto  and  La  Paz,  the  capital. 
Population  47,082,  of  whom  perhaps  a 
half  are  Indians. 


Pal lcrn la  (ka-lig'u-la),  Caius  Caesar 
va xiguia  Augustus  Germanicus,  a 

Roman  emperor,  son  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  was  born  a.d.  12,  in  the  camp 
at  Antium  ;  assassinated  by  conspirators 
a.d.  41.  lie  received  from  the  soldiers 
the  surname  of  Caligula,  on  account  of 
his  wearing  the  callgcu,  a  kind  of  boots  in 
use  among  them.  He  succeeded  Tiberius, 
a.d.  37,  and  at  first  made  himself  very 
popular  by  his  mildness  and  ostentatious 


Caligula. 


generosity  ;  but  at  the  end  of  eight  months 
he  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  caused  by 
his  irregular  mode  of  living,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  permanently  deranged  his 
intellect.  After  his  recovery,  he  suddenly 
showed  himself  the  most  cruel  and  un¬ 
natural  of  tyrants — a  monster  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  prodigality,  a  perpetrator 
of  the  greatest  crimes  and  follies.  The 
most  exquisite  tortures  inflicted  on  the 
innocent  served  him  for  enjoyments.  In 
the  madness  of  his  arrogance  he  even 
considered  himself  a  god,  and  caused 
sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  himself.  One  of 
his  greatest  follies  was  the  building  of  a 
bridge  between  Baiae  and  Puteoli  (Puz- 
zuoli),  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
boast  of  marching  over  the  sea  on  dry 
land.  He  projected  expeditions  to  Gaul, 
Germany  and  Britain,  and  having  reached 
the  sea,  he  bade  his  soldiers  gather  shells 
for  spoils,  and  then  led  them  back  to 
Rome.  At  last  a  band  of  conspirators  put 
an  end  to  his  career  in  the  29th  year  of 
his  age. 

Calipers  (kal'i-pers),  compasses  made 
I  either  with  arched  legs  to 

measure  the  diameters  of  cylinders  or 
globular  bodies,  or  with  straight  legs  and 
retracted  points  to  measure  the  interior 
diameter  or  bore  of  anything. 

Caliph,  Cal.if>  or  Khalif  (kal'if, 
1  7  ka'lif;  vicegerent )  is  the 

name  assumed  by  the  successors  of  Mo- 


Caliph 


Calixtines 


hammed  in  the  government  of  the  faith¬ 
ful  and  in  the  high-priesthood.  Caliphate 
was  therefore  the  name  given  to  the  em¬ 
pire  of  these  princes  which  the  Arabs 
founded  in  Asia,  and  enlarged,  within  a 
few  centuries,  to  a  dominion  exceeding 
even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  The 
appellation  of  caliph  has  long  ago  been 
swallowed  up  in  81iah,  Sultan,  Emir,  and 
other  titles  peculiar  to  the  East.  Moham¬ 
med  having  died  without  naming  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  three  rival  parties  appeared  imme¬ 
diately  after  his  death.  The  first  was 
headed  by  Omar,  a  kinsman  of  the  proph¬ 
et,  who  demanded  the  election  of  Abu 
Bekr,  Mohammed’s  father-in-law.  The 
second  party  was  headed  by  Ali,  the  hus¬ 
band  of  Fatima,  the  prophet’s  daughter, 
who  declared  for  himself.  The  third  party 
consisted  of  people  of  Medina,  who  de¬ 
manded  the  election  of  one  of  themselves. 
Abu  Bekr  was  chosen  (a.d.  632),  and 
prosecuting  the  conquest  of  Syria,  he  de¬ 
feated  the  Byzantine  emperor  Heraclius 
and  took  Damascus.  His  successor, 
Omar,  completed  the  conquest  of  Syria, 
took  Jerusalem,  subjugated  Egypt,  and 
defeated  the  Persians.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  over  1500  mosques.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Othman,  or  Osman,  who  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  Persia  and  other 
Eastern  countries,  extended  his  dominion 
in  Africa,  and  took  Cyprus  and  Rhodes. 
Othman  was  succeeded  by  Ali,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  first  legitimate  possessor 
of  the  dignity  by  a  numerous  sect  of 
Mohammedans,  which  gives  him  and  his 
son,  Hassan,  almost  equal  honor  with  the 
prophet.  During  his  reign  a  great  schism 
divided  the  Mohammedans  into  two  sects 
called  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites,  the 
former  acknowledging  the  authority  of  all 
the  caliphs,  the  latter  acknowledging  only 
Ali  and  his  descendants.  Ali  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  a.d.  660,  and  his  son  Hassan  in 
661,  when  Moawiyah,  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Ommiyades,  became  caliph, 
and  transferred  his  capital  from  Medina 
to  Damascus.  His  army  continued  the 
conquest  of  Northern  Africa,  and  twice 
unsuccessfully  attacked  Constantinople. 
Carthage  was  taken  in  698,  after  which 
the  Mohammedans  encountered  no  serious 
opposition  in  Northern  Africa.  From  the 
union  of  the  Arabic  and  Berber  races  of 
Africa  sprung  the  Moors  of  Saracenic 
history.  The  conquest  of  Spain  im¬ 
mediately  followed,  Tarik,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  Saracen  general,  Musa,  having 
totally  defeated  the  King  of  the  Goths. 
The  caliphate  now  extended  from  the 
Oxus  and  Indus  to  the  Atlantic.  In 
732  a  great  host  of  Moslem  soldiery 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  invaded  France, 
but  were  totally  defeated  at  Tours  by 


Charles  Martel.  In  755  the  Moham¬ 
medan  dominion  split  up  into  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Caliphates,  the  western 
caliph  having  Spain,  with  his  capital  at 
Cordova ;  and  the  eastern  including 
Northern  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Bag¬ 
dad.  The  former  was  ruled  by  a  series  of 
Ommiyade  caliphs ;  the  latter  by  the  dy¬ 
nasty  of  the  Abbasides.  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs  of  Bagdad 
was  llarun  al  Rashid  (Aaron  the  Just), 
786-808,  under  whom  learning,  science, 
and  art  were  in  a  flourishing  state.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  Moslem  kingdom  lost  prov¬ 
ince  after  province,  and  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was 
destroyed.  Numerous  independent  dy¬ 
nasties  were  set  up,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  that  of  the  Fatimites, 
founded  by  an  African  Saracen  who 
claimed  descent  from  Fatima  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet.  This  dynasty  conquered 
Sicily  and  several  parts  of  Italy,  Egypt, 
and  Palestine.  It  came  to  an  end  in 
1171.  In  1031  the  Western  Caliphate 
ceased,  and  the  Saracenic  dominion  in 
Spain  was  broken  up  into  several  small 
states.  The  most  brilliant  period  of  the 
Western  Caliphate  was  in  the  9th  and 
10th  centuries,  when  literature,  science, 
and  art  were  in  more  flourishing  condition 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  The  East¬ 
ern  Caliphate  lingered  on  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the 
Mongols. 

fjfllisflVfl  "BoT’k  (kal-i-sa'ya) ,  a  var- 
GdllSsdyd  DdIA  iety  of  Peruvian  or 

cinchona  bark,  namely,  that  of  Cinchona 
calisaya  or  flava. 

Calisthenics  Oal-is-then'iks),  the  art 

of  exercising  the  body 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  the 
muscles  and  grace  to  the  carriage.  The 
term  is  usually  applied  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  exercises  of  women  and  girls,  as 
gymnastics  is  to  those  of  men  and 
boys. 

Caliver  (kal'i-ver),  an  early  form  of 
hand-gun,  musket,  or  arque- 
buse,  lighter  and  shorter  than  the  musket, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  the  latter  in 
being  fired  without  a  rest,  and  much  more 
rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  gone  out  of 
fashion  about  1630. 

flnlivtiiipsi  (kal'iks-tins),  or  Utra- 
V-'dliA lines*  quists,  a  sect  of  Hussites 
in  Bohemia,  who  published  their  con¬ 
fession  in  1421,  the  leading  article  of 
which  was  a  demand  to  partake  of  the 
cup  ( calix )  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  from  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  name  of  Utraquists  (L. 
uterque,  both).  Their  tenets  were  con¬ 
ceded  by  the  articles  of  Basel  in  1433, 
and  they  became  the  predominant  party 


Calixtus 


Callimachus 


in  Bohemia.  The  name  Calixtine  is 
also  given  to  a  follower  of  Georg 
Calixtus. 

f!aliY+nQ  (kal-liks'tus),  the  name  of 
vdiiAtUo  three  popes.— Calixtus  I 

was  a  Roman  bishop  from  217  to  224, 
when  he  sufEered  martyrdom. — Calix¬ 
tus  II  was  elected  in  1119,  in  the  mon¬ 
astery  of  Clugny,  successor  of  the  ex¬ 
pelled  pope,  Gelasius  II,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
V,  and  had  died  in  this  monastery.  He 
excommunicated  the  Emperor  Henry  V 
on  account  of  a  dispute  respecting  the 
right  of  investiture ;  as  also  the  anti¬ 
pope  Gregory  VIII,  whom  he  drove 
from  Rome.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
troubles  of  the  emperor  to  force  him, 
in  1122,  to  agree  to  the  Concordat  of 
Worms.  He  died  in  1124. — Calixtus 
III,  chosen  in  1168  in  Rome,  as  anti¬ 
pope  to  Paschal  III,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  I,  in  1178,  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  Pope  Alexander  III. 
As  he  was  not  counted  among  the  legal 
popes,  a  subsequent  pope,  Alfonso 
Borgia,  made  pope  in  1455,  was  called 
Calixtus  III.  He  died  in  1458. 

(properly  Callisen),  Georg, 
an  able  and  enlightened 
German  theologian  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in 
1586  in  Schleswig ;  died  in  1656.  In  1614 
he  became  professor  of  theology  in  Helm- 
stedt.  He  wrote  against  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  and  proposed  a  reunion  of 
Catholics  and  Protestants  upon  the  basis 
of  the  Apostles’  creed. 

Call  a  term  use(*  in  various 

v'aj"L  senses;  as,  (1)  in  reference  to 
joint-stock  companies,  and  the  like,  a 
demand  for  payment  of  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  amount  which  a  person 
has  undertaken  to  contribute  to  any 
scheme ;  (2)  in  Presbyterian  churches, 

the  written  document  signed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  congregation  calling  on  or  in¬ 
viting  a  clergyman  to  become  their  pas¬ 
tor,  and  presented  to  him  after  he  has 
been  duly  elected. — Call  to  the  har,  the 
formal  admission  of  a  person  to  the  rank 
of  barrister. 

Palin  (kaLla),  a  genus  of  plants,  nat. 
Kja  order  Orontiacese.  The  known 
species  are  few  and  of  widely  different 
habitats.  C.  palustris  occurs  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has 
a  creeping  root-stock  extremely  acrid  in 
taste,  but  which,  when  deprived  of  its 
causticity  by  maceration  and  boiling,  is 
made  by  the  Lapps  into  bread.  The 
beautiful  Ricliardia  JEthiopiea  (Ethio¬ 
pian  lily)  was  formerly  included  in  this 
genus,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Calla 
JUthiopica. 


Pa  11  an  (kal-ya'o),  a  seaport  town  of 
Peru,  the  port  of  Lima,  from 
which  it  is  6  miles  distant,  and  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway ;  pop. 
48,118.  The  roadstead  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  Pacific,  and  there  is  a  dock,  with  an 
area  of  nearly  52  acres,  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  $8,500,000,  besides  a  floating  iron 
dock.  Callao  is  the  emporium  of  the 
whole  of  the  trade  of  Peru,  importing 
manufactured  goods,  and  exporting 
guano,  copper  ore,  sodium  nitrate,  wool, 
bark,  etc.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  the 
famous  Oroya  railway.  In  1746  the  old 
town  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
with  much  loss  of  life  and  damage  to 
shipping. 

Callcott  (kal'kot),  John  Wall,  an 
eminent  composer,  born  in 
London  in  1766 ;  died  in  1821.  He 
studied  under  Handel ;  obtained  the  Mus. 
Doc.  degree  from  Oxford ;  was  author 
of  a  musical  grammar ;  and  was  espe¬ 
cially  noted  for  his  glee  compositions. — 
Sir  Augustus  Wall,  brother  of  the 
above,  born  at  Kensington,  in  1779,  died 
1844.  He  studied  portrait-painting  un¬ 
der  Hoppner,  but  distinguished  himself 
specially  in  landscape-painting.  In  1837 
he  was  knighted,  and  in  1843  was  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  royal  collections 
of  pictures. 

PallAvnici'h  (kal'er-nish) ,  a  village 
and  district  of  Scotland, 
Isle  of  Lewis,  16  miles  west  of  Storno¬ 
way,  famous  for  its  circles  of  standing 
stones.  The  main  circle  is  40  feet  in 
diameter,  formed  of  twelve  unhewn 
blocks  of  gneiss  from  10  to  13  feet  high, 
with  a  larger  block  in  the  center.  From 
this  circle  rows  of  stones  project  to  the 
east,  west,  and  south.  There  are  up¬ 
wards  of  40  blocks  altogether. 
flalliVhfhv*  (kal-ik'this),  a  genus 

canicninys  of  fishes  beionging  to 

the  abdominal  malacopterygians,  and  fam¬ 
ily  Siluridse  or  sheat-fishes.  They  are 
natives  of  hot  climates,  and.  are  said  to 
make  their  way  over  land  in  search  of 
water  during  dry  seasons. 

Callip’OTinm  (kal-ig'o-num),  a  genus 
OIL  lull  of  shrubs  belonging  to 

the  Polygonacese.  The  best-known  spe¬ 
cies  is  C.  pallasia ,  of  the  steppes  near 
the  Caspian,  the  acid  fruit  and  shoots 
of  which  are  often  eaten  to  allay  thirst. 

111  in  5J  plin  51  (kal-im’a-kus) .  1.  A 

cainmacnus  Greek  t  and  gram_ 

marian,  born  at  Cyrene,  in  Libya,  of  a 
noble  family ;  flourished  about  250  B.c. 
He  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Alexandrine  Museum.  He 
wrote  an  epic  poem  called  Galatea ,  sev¬ 
eral  prose  works,  and  tragedies,  elegies, 


Callinger 


Calophyllum 


comedies,  etc.,  but  only  some  seventy-two 
epigrams  and  six  hymns  remain. — 2.  A 
Greek  architect  and  artist  who  flourished 
about  400  b.c.,  the  reputed  originator  of 
the  Corinthian  column. 

Call'inger.  See  Kalmjar. 

Pa  11-in  tic  (kal-lfnus),  of  Ephesus,  the 
v/dllllluo  ear]iest  Greek  elegiac  poet, 

flourished  about  730  b.c.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  his  elegies  are  extant. 
Pallirvnp  (kal-To-pe),  one  of  the 
v-'diiiupc  Muses.  She  presided  over 
eloquence  and  heroic  poetry  and  was  the 
mother  of  Orpheus. 

Pnllirmp  an  organ  of  pipes  through 
1  ’  which  steam  passes  with 

great  velocity,  a  tune  being  thus  played 
by  means  of  a  keyboard  attached  there¬ 
to. 

Callisthenes  (kal-is'then-ez),  a  Greek 
owivuvo  philosopher  and  histo¬ 
rian,  a  native  of  Olynthus,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  Alexander  in  his  expe¬ 
dition  against  Persia.  His  expressed  dis¬ 
approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Alexander 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favorites,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  on  a  pretended  charge  of  treason, 
328  b.c. 

Pallncitv  (kal-os'i-ti),  any  thickened 
UdllUbiiy  or  hardened  part  of  the 

human  skin  caused  by  pressure  and  fric¬ 
tion.  Also  the  natural  cutaneous  thick¬ 
enings  on  the  buttocks  of  monkeys. 
Pallnf  (kal-o) ,  Jacques,  a  French  en- 

graver>  born  about  i593;  died 

in  1635.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  was  patronized  by 
the  Grand-duke  of  Tuscany  and  by  Louis 
XIII.  He  preferred  etching,  probably 
because  his  active  and  fertile  genius 
could  in  that  way  express  itself  more 
rapidly.  In  the  space  of  twenty  years 
he  designed  and  executed  about  1600 
pieces,  the  characteristics  of  which  are 
freedom,  variety,  and  naivete. 

Callu'na.  See  Heath. 


CallllS  (kal'us),  a  callosity;  also  a 
new  growth  of  osseous  matter 
between  the  extremities  of  fractured 
bones,  serving  to  unite  them. 

Calmar  (kal'mar),  .the  principal  city 
of  a  province  of  the  same 
name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  opposite  to 
Oeland,  on  the  island  of  Quarnholm,  and 
has  some  manufactures  and  a  good  trade. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  the  treaty  of 
139 1,  called  the  Union  of  Calmar,  by 
which  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  were 
united  under  Margaret,  hereditary  Queen 
of  Denmark,  and  widow  of  Hakon,  King 
of  Norway. 


Pplmpt  (kal-ma),  Augustine,  distin- 
KJ<X  guished  as  an  exegetical  and 

historical  writer,  was  born  in  Lorraine 
in  1672 ;  died  at  Paris  in  1757.  He  early 
entered  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
became  the  head  of  several  abbeys  in 
succession.  He  was  an  industrious  com¬ 
piler  of  voluminous  works,  such  as 
Commentaire  sur  tons  les  Litres  de 
V  Auden  et  du  Nouveau  Testament 
(Paris,  1707-16),  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
riquc  et  Critique  de  la  Bible ,  Histoire 
EccHsiastique  et  Civile  de  la  Lorraine, 
etc. 

Palms  (kams),  Regions  of,  tracts  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  on  the  confines  of  the  trade- 
winds,  where  calms  of  long  duration  pre¬ 
vail.  About  the  winter  solstice  their 
average  northern  limit  is  in  5°  N.  lat., 
and  in  the  months  about  the  summer 
solstice  about  12°  n.  lat.  The  southern 
limit  lies  nearly  always  to  the  north  of 
the  equator,  varying  between  1°  and  3° 
N.  lat. 

Calmucks.  See  Kalmucks. 


Pal  up  (kan),  a  municipal  and,  until 
1885,  a  parliamentary  borough 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  31  miles  N.  N.  w. 
of  Salisbury.  It  is  the  center  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  far-famed  Wiltshire 
bacon.  Pop.  of  mun.  borough,  3539. 

Calomel  < mercurous 
chloride,  HgCl,  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  mercury  much  used  in  medicine, 
and  also  found  native  as  horn-quicksilver. 
It  is  prepared  by  grinding  in  a  mortar 
sulphate  of  mercury  with  as  much  mer¬ 
cury  as  it  already  contains,  and  heating 
the  compound  which  is  formed  with  com¬ 
mon  salt  in  a  retort  until  the  mercury 
sublimes.  The  calomel  is  thus  produced 
as  a  tasteless  white  powder.  It  is  used 
in  a  variety  of  ailments,  as  a  purgative, 
a  vermifuge,  etc. 

Calonne  (ka-lon),  Charles  Alex¬ 
andre  de,  a  French  states¬ 
man,  born  in  1734  at  Douai ;  died  at 
Paris  in  1802.  He  studied  at  Paris,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  an  advo¬ 
cate.  In  1783  he  succeeded  Maurepas 
as  minister  of  finance;  but  after  four 
years  of  incessant  endeavors  at  financial 
reform  he  could  do  nothing  but  advise 
an  assembly  of  the  notables,  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  met  in  1787.  The  financial 
statement  which  he  then  made  led  to 
his  dismissal,  and  he  retired  to  England. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he 
supported  the  royalist  party  with  much 
zeal. 

Calophyllum  (ka-lo-fil'um),  a  genus 

^  J  of  plants,  nat.  order 

uuttiterae,  consisting  of  large  timber 


Calorescence 


Caltrop 


trees,  with  shining  leaves  which  have  nu¬ 
merous  transverse  parallel  veins.  C. 
Inophyllum  yields  a  medical  resin,  the 
tacamahac  of  the  East  Indies.  The  seeds 
afford  an  oil  which  is  used  for  burning, 
for  making  ointment,  etc. 

Cnlnrpsrenrp  (kal-o-res'ens),  the 
caioiescence  transmutation  of  heat 

rays  into  light  rays ;  a  peculiar  transmu¬ 
tation  of  the  invisible  calorific  rays,  ob¬ 
servable  beyond  the  red  rays  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  solar  and  electric  light,  into 
visible  luminous  rays,  by  passing  them 
through  a  solution  of  iodine  in  bisul¬ 
phide  of  carbon,  which  intercepts  the  lu¬ 
minous  rays  and  transmits  the  calorific. 
The  latter,  when  brought  to  a  focus,  pro¬ 
duce  a  heat  strong  enough  to  ignite  com- 
bustile  substances,  and  to  heat  metals  to 
incandescence,  the  less  refrangible  calo¬ 
rific  rays  being  converted  into  rays  of 
higher  refrangibility,  whereby  they  be¬ 
come  luminous. 

Caloric  (kal-or'ik),  the  name  given 
'ja  to  a  supposed  subtle,  impon¬ 

derable  fluid  to  which  the  sensation  and 
phenomena  of  heat  were  formerly  attrib¬ 
uted.  Caloric  engine ,  an  air  engine 
(which  see). 

Calorimeter 

uring  absolute  quantities  of  heat  or  the 
specific  or  latent  heat  of  bodies,  as  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  heat  given 
out  by  a  body  in  cooling  from  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  it  melts  or  from  the  rise  of 
temperature  it  produces  in  water  around 
it. 

Calntrrvms  (ka-lot'ro-pis),  a  genus 

v»dlU  LI  UJJlo  of  shrubs  or  smali  trees, 
order  Asclepiadacese,  one  species  of 
which  yields  the  Indian  fiber  called 
mudar  (which  see).  For  another  spe¬ 
cies  see  Apple  of  Sodom. 

(ka-lot'),  a  skullcap  worn 
**  by  ecclesiastics  in  Catholic 

countries,  and  in  England  by  serjeants- 
at-law. 

Calot'tists,  "r  the  Regiment  m  u 
9  Calotte,  a  society  which 
sprang  up  at  Paris  in  the  last  years  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and  was  named 
from  the  word  calotte  ( q .  v. )  which  was 
the  symbol  of  the  society.  All  were  ad¬ 
mitted  whose  ridiculous  behavior,  odd 
character,  foolish  opinions,  etc.,  had  ex¬ 
posed  them  to  public  criticism. 

rjolrttvnp  (kal'o-tlp),  the  name  given 
^diutypc  tQ  the  procesg>  invented 

by  Talbot  about  1840,  of  producing  pho¬ 
tographs  by  the  action  of  light  upon 
paper  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
See  Photography. 

(ka-loi'ers  ;  Or.  halos,  beauti- 
y  ful,  good,  geron,  an  old  man) , 


Creek  monks  belonging  to  the  order  of 
St.  Basil,  who  lead  a  very  austere  life. 
Their  most  celebrated  monastery  in  Asia 
is  at  Mount  Sinai ;  in  Europe  at  Mount 
Athos.  They  do  not  all  agree  as  to 
their  mode  of  life.  Some  of  them  are 
cenobites ;  that  is,  they  live  in  common. 
Others  are  anchorites,  living  alone,  or 
with  only  one  or  two  companions ;  and 
others  again  are  recluses,  who  live  in 
grottoes  or  caverns  in  the  greatest  re¬ 
tirement,  and  are  supported  by  alms 
supplied  to  them  by  the  monasteries. 

Palnpp  Kalpi  (kal'pe),  a  town  of 
Vdipcc,  British  India<  in  the  united 

provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  about  50 
miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Cawnpore.  During  the 
Sepoy  mutiny  Calpee  became  a  prin¬ 
cipal  rendezvous  of  the  revolted  Gwalior 
contingent,  which  was  signally  defeated, 
first  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Cawnpore,  and  afterwards  at  Cal¬ 
pee  itself  by  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  May  26, 
1858. 


flfllrmvm'p  (kal-pur'ni-a),  the  fourth 
^dipuimd  wife  of  Julius  Csesai% 

married  to  him  59  b.c.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was 
consul  in  58  b.c. 

Calnur'nin*  Titus,  a  Latin  pas- 
V^dlJJUI  IllUb,  toral  poet?  born  in 

Sicily  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century. 
Eleven  eclogues  composed  by  him  are 
extant. 

Caltabellota  (kal-ta-bel-lot'a),  a 

town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Girgenti.  Pop.  6408. 

Caltapjronp  (-je-ro'na),  a  town  of 
^diidgiiune  gicily?  34  m>  g  w  of 

Catania :  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  terra-cotta 
figures  and  pottery.  Pop.  35,116. 

1  Ip  Til  ccpf  f  p  (-ni-set'ta) ,  a  town, 

caitanissexia  Sicily?  capital  of  the 

province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Salso,  62  miles  s.  E.  of  Pa¬ 
lermo.  In  the  vicinity  are  springs  of 
petroleum  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  a  mud 
volcano,  and  important  sulphur  mines. 
Pop.  43,303. — The  province  has  an  area 
of  1263  square  miles,  with  a  pop.  of 
329,449. 

Caltha  (kal'tha),  the  genus  of  ranun- 
culaceous  plants  to  which  the 
marsh-marigold  (C.  palustris)  belongs. 
Caltrop  (kal'trop),  a  military  instru- 
I  ment  with  four  iron  points, 
disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  three  of 
them  being  on  the  ground  the  other 
points  upward,  formerly  scattered  on  the 
ground  to  impede  the  progress  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s  cavalry. — Also  the  common  name  of 
Centaur  ea  calcitrapa  (the  star-thistle), 


Calumba 
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found  in  waste  places  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  heads  are  covered  with 
long,  yellow  spines.  The  water  caltrop 
is  Trapa  natans,  the  fruit  of  which  has 
several  horns  formed  of  the  indurated 
lobes  of  the  calyx. 

Palnrnha  (ka-lum'ba),  or  Colombo, 
^diuinud  a  plant>  jateorhiza  palm- 

ata,  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  Mozam¬ 
bique,  nat.  order  Menispermaceae.  The 
large  roots  are  much  used  as  a  bitter 
tonic  in  cases  of  indigestion.  American 
or  false  calumba  is  the  bitter  root  of 
Frasera  Carolinensis,  a  gentianaceous 
herb  found  in  North  America, 
flalnmpt  (kal'u-met),  a  kind  of  pipe 

caiumei  used  by  the  American  In_ 

dians  for  smoking  tobacco.  Its  bowl  is 
usually  of  soft  red  soapstone,  and  the 
tube  a  long  reed,  ornamented  with 
feathers.  The  calumet  is  (or  was)  used 
as  a  symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and 
war.  To  accept  the  calumet  is  to  agree 
to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  to  refuse  it 
is  to  reject  them.  The  calumet  of  peace 
is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and 
alliances,  to  receive  strangers  kindly,  and 
to  travel  with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war, 
differently  made,  is  used  to  proclaim  war. 
Palva  rlnc  (kal-va-dos) ,  a  French  dep., 

taivaaos  part  of  the  old  proYince 

of  Normandy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  English  Channel,  and  e.,  w.,  and 
s.  by  the  deps.  Eure,  La  Manche,  and 
Orne.  Area,  2145  sq.  m.  It  is  named 
from  a  dangerous  ridge  of  rocks  which 
extends  along  the  coast  for  10  or  12 
miles.  The  dep.  is  undulating  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  possesses  rich  pastures. 
Chief  town,  Caen.  Pop.  403,431. 

Calvnprt  (kal-vart'),  Dionys,  a 
caivaert  paintel%  4'as  born  at  Ant¬ 
werp  in  1555 ;  died  at  Bologna  in  1019. 
lie  went  very  young  to  Italy,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  opened  a  school  at  Bologna,  from 
which  proceeded  137  masters,  and  among 
these  Albano,  Guido,  and  Domenichino. 
Pal vflrv  (kal'va-ri),  from  L.  calvaria, 
UdlVdl-y  a  skull,  used  in  the  Vulgate 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  golgotha  (a 
skull),  and  applies  to  the  place  outside 
Jerusalem  where  Christ  was  crucified, 
usually  identified  with  a  small  eminence 
on  the  north  side  of  the  city.  The  term 
is  also  applied  in  Roman  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries  to  a  kind  of  chapel,  sometimes 
erected  on  a  hill  near  a  city  and  some¬ 
times  on  the  exterior  of  a  church,  as  a 
place  of  devotion,  in  memory  of  the 
place  where  our  Saviour  suffered ;  as 
also  to  a  rocky  mound  or  hill  on  which 
three  crosses  are  erected,  an  adjunct  to 
religious  houses. 

Calverle  V  <  kal'ver-li ) ,  Charles 
*  Stuart,  poet  and  hu¬ 


morist,  born  at  Martly,  Worcestershire,  in 
1831 ;  died  in  1884 ;  was  educated  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambridge.  He  wrote  little,  but 
the  poems  in  his  Verses  and  Translations 
and  Fly  Leaves  are  very  clever  ex¬ 
amples  of  humor  and  parody.  He  made 
a  good  translation  of  Theocritus. 
PqIvpvI  (kal'vert),  George,  the  first 
v^divcib  Baron  Baltimore.  See  Balti¬ 


more. 

Cal VI  (kal'vi),  a  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  on  the  n.  w.  side  of 
Corsica.  It  was  taken  by  the  English 
in  1794,  but  abandoned  in  the  following 
year.  Pop.  (1906)  1967. 
p p I tti yi  (kal'vin),  John  (so  called 
1  from  Calvinus,  the  Latinized 
form  of  his  family  name,  Gauvin  or 
Chauvin ),  reformer  and  Protestant  theo¬ 
logical  writer,  born  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  in 
1509 ;  died  at  Geneva  in  1564.  His  father, 
Gerard  Cauvin,  procureur-fiscal  and  dio¬ 
cesan  secretary,  dedicated  him  early  to 
the  church,  and  he  was  presented  with  a 
benefice  at  the  age  of  twelve.  The  in¬ 
come  derived  from  this  nominal  office 
enabled  him  to  proceed  to  Paris  and  enter 
on  a  course  of  regular  study.  He  was 
soon  led  to  entertain  doubts  respecting 
the  priesthood,  and  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  in  consequence  he  gave  up  his 
cure,  and  took  to  the  study  of  the  law  in 
Orleans.  In  1532  he  returned  to  Paris  a 
decided  convert  to  the  reformed  faith, 
and  was  soon  compelled  to  fly,  when, 
after  various  wanderings,  he  found  a 
protector  in  Margaret  of  Navarre.  In 
1534  he  returned  to  Paris ;  but,  finding 
that  the  persecution  against  those  who 
were  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformers  was  still  raging,  he  retired  to 
Basel  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
At  Basel  he  completed  and  published  his 
great  work,  The  Institutes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion  ( Ghristiance  Religionis 
Institutio ;  1536).  Having  gone  to  Italy, 
after  a  short  stay  at  Ferrara  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  reform  had  just  been 
established.  In  1538,  in  company  with 
Farel,  he  was  expelled  from  Geneva  in 
consequence  of  the  reign  of  extreme  strict¬ 
ness  they  had  introduced,  when  he  went 
first  to  Berne  and  then  to  Strasburg. 
In  1541  his  friends  in  Geneva  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  recall,  when  he  laid  before 
the  council  the  draft  of  his  ordinances 
respecting  church  discipline,  which  were 
immediately  accepted  and  published.  His 
college  of  pastors  and  doctors  and  his 
consistorial  court  of  discipline  formed  a 
theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
which  aimed  virtually  at  the  management 
of  all  municipal  matters  and  the  control 
of  the  social  and  individual  life  of  the 


Calvinism 


Calypso 


people.  A  magistrate  was  deposed  and 
condemned  to  two  months’  imprisonment 
‘  because  his  life  was  irregular,  and  he 
was  connected  with  the  enemies  of 
Calvin.’  James  Gruet  was  beheaded  *  be¬ 
cause  he  had  written  profane  letters  and 
obscene  verses,  and  endeavored  to  over¬ 
throw  the  ordinances  of  the  church.’ 
Michael  Servetus,  passing  through  Geneva 
in  1553,  was  arrested,  and  through 
Calvin’s  instrumentality  was  burnt  alive 
because  he  had  attacked  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity  in  a  book  which  was  neither 
written  nor  printed  at  Geneva.  This 
has  been  regarded  as  the  great  blot  on 
Calvin's  career,  though  approved  of  by 
many  others  of  the  reformers.  His 
energy  and  industry  were  enormous :  he 
preached  almost  daily,  delivered  theo¬ 
logical  lectures  three  times  a  week,  at¬ 
tended  all  deliberations  of  the  consistory, 
all  sittings  of  the  association  of  ministers, 
and  was  the  soul  of  all  the  councils.  He 


was  consulted,  too,  upon  points  of  law  as 
well  as  of  theology.  Besides  this,  he 
found  time  to  attend  to  political  affairs 
in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  publish 
a  multitude  of  writings  in  defense  of  his 
opinions,  and  to  maintain  a  correspond¬ 
ence  through  all  Europe.  Up  to  15G1  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Calvinists  were  as 
one,  but  in  that  year  the  latter  expressly 
rejected  the  tenth  article  of  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Augsburg,  besides  some  others, 
and  hence  arose  the  name  of  Calvinists. 
Calvin  retained  his  personal  influence  to 
the  last ;  but  a  year  or  two  before  his 
death  his  health  had  broken  down.  As 
a  theologian  Calvin  was  equal  to  any  of 
his  contemporaries  in  profound  knowl¬ 
edge,  acuteness  of  mind,  and  in  the  art 
of  making  good  a  point  in  question.  As 
an  author  he  merits  great  praise.  His 
Latin  works  are  written  with  much 
method,  dignity,  and  correctness.  He  was 
also  a  great  jurist  and  an  able  politician. 
Besides  the  Institutes ,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Calvin’s  works  are  the  De 
Necessitate  Reformandw  Ecclesice,  In 
Novum  Testamentum  Commentarii,  and 
In  Librum  Geneseos  Commentarii.  The 
collected  works  of  Calvin  have  been 
published  in  English  by  the  Calvin 
Translation  Society  of  Edinburgh  in  fifty- 
two  vols.  8vo  (1843-55). 


flalvinicim  (kal'vin-izm),  the  theolog- 

Laivinism  ical  tenets  or  doctrines  of 

John  Calvin,  including  a  belief  in  predes¬ 
tination,  election,  total  depravity,  orig¬ 
inal  sin,  effectual  calling,  and  the  final 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  These  doc¬ 
trines  were  received  before  Calvin’s  days, 
though  he  is  doubtless  amongst  the  most 
learned  and  copious  writers  in  their 
propagation  and  defense.  The  system 


also  includes  several  other  points  of  con¬ 
troversy,  such  as  that  of  free-will,  the 
Sonship  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  and  ,other  differences  in  doctrine  as 
between  Calvinists  and  Arininians.  Cal¬ 
vinism  is  the  theological  system  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  and  is  therefore  the  faith 
officially  held  by  the  Presbyterian 
churches  generally ;  it  is  also  substan¬ 
tially  identical  with  what  is  known  as 
“  evangelicalism  ”  in  any  of  the  churches 
or  religious  bodies. 

Palvn  (kal'vo),  Carlos,  diplomatist, 
v  born  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1824 ; 

died  in  190G.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  and 
later  was  Ambassador  from  Argentina  to 
France.  In  1902  he  formulated  the 
famous  Calvo  Doctrine,  an  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  at  the  time  that 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  were  blockad¬ 
ing  the  ports  of  Venezuela  to  inforce  the 
payment  of  a  debt.  He  announced  the 
principle  that  ‘  the  collection  of  pecun¬ 
iary  claims  made  by  the  citizens  of  one 
country  against  the  govermfient  of  an¬ 
other  should  never  be  made  by  force.’  In 
1906  Dr.  Louis  Drago  brought  this  prin¬ 
ciple  before  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  it  became  known  as 
the  Drago  Doctrine,  and  was  one  of  the 
problems  submitted  to  The  Hague  Peace 
Conference.  Calvo  was  an  author  of 
historical  and  economic  works,  chief 
among  them  being  his  fifteen-volume 
Historical  Annals  of  the  Revolution  of 
Latin  America. 

Calx  (kalks;  L.,  lime  or  chalk),  a  term 
formerly  applied  to  the  residuum 
of  a  metal  or  mineral  which  has  been 
subject  to  violent  heat,  burning,  or 
calcination. 


Calycanthus  I'm, 


a 

genus  of  hardy  Amer¬ 
ican  shrubs,  of  which  one  species, 
Florida  allspice  ( C .  Floridus) ,  has  yellow 
flowers,  and  is  sweet  scented. 

falxrrlmi  (kal'i-don),  an  ancient  city 
Gdiyaoii  of  Northern  Greece,  in 

JEtolia,  celebrated  in  Greek  mythology  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  a  terrible  boar. 
All  the  princes  of  the  age  assembled  at 
the  famous  Hunt  of  the  Calydonian  Boar, 
which  was  finally  despatched  by  Me¬ 
leager. 

fJnlvmPTlP  (ka-lim'e-ne) ,  a  genus  of 
fossil  trilobites  found  in 
the  Silurian  rocks. 


CalVBSO  (ka-lip'so),  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy,  a  nymph  who  inhabited 
the  island  Ogygia,  on  the  shores  of  which 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked.  She  promised 
him  immortality  if  he  would  consent  to 
marry  her,  but  after  a  seven  years’  stay 


Calyptra 


Cambay 


Calvptra. 


she  was  ordered  by  Hermes  to  permit 
his  departure. 

Calyptra 

the  theca  or  capsule  of 
mosses.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  any  hoodlike 
body  connected  with  the 
organs  of  fructification  in 
flowering  plants. 

Calyptrseidse  (ka- liP: 

“  *  t  r  e  l-  a.  Moss.  b.  Cap- 

de),  a  family  of  gaster- sule  with  calyp- 
opodous  molluscs,  known  tra.  c,  Do.  with 
as  bonnet  or  chambered  calyptra  re¬ 
limpets.  The  typical  move  • 
genus  Calyptrcca  includes  the  cup-and- 
saucer  limpet. 

fJalvsfpP’ia  (ka-lis-te'ji-a) ,  a  genus  of 
plantS}  order  Convolvula- 
cete.  See  Bindweed. 

CalvX  (ka'liks),  in  botany,  the  name 
a  J  given  to  the  exterior  covering 
of  a  flower; 
that  is,  the 
floral  envelope 
consisting  of  a 
circle  or  whorl 
of  leaves  ex- 
t  e  r  n  a  1  to  the 
corolla,  which  it 
encloses  and  sup¬ 
ports.  The  parts 
or  leaves  which 
belong  to  it  are 
called  sepals; 
they  may  be 
united  by  their 
margins  or  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  are  usually  of  a  green  color 
and  of  less  delicate  texture  than  the 
corolla.  In  many  flowers,  however 
(especially  monocotyledons),  there  is 
little  or  no  difference  in  character  between 
calyx  and  corolla,  in  which  case  the  whole 
gets  the  name  of  perianth.  When  the 
calyx  leaves  are  distinct  the  calyx  is 
called  j)olysepalous  {a  a  a  in  accompany¬ 
ing  cut)  ;  when  united,  gamosepalous  or 
monosepalous  (b  b). 

Cam  01  Granta,  an  English  river  which 
*  rises  in  Essex,  flows  N.  e.  through 
Cambridgeshire,  and  falls  into  the  Ouse 
after  a  course  of  about  40  miles. 

Cam  *n  machinery,  a  simple  contriv- 
1  ance  for  converting  a  uniform 
rotatory  motion  into  a  varied  rectilinear 
motion,  usually  a  projecting  part  of  a 
wheel  or  other  revolving  piece  so  placed 
as  to  give  an  alternating  or  varying  mo¬ 
tion  to  another  piece  that  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it  and  is  free  to  move  only  in  a 
certain  direction. 

flamaipn  (ka-ma'u),  monochrome 
painting  or  painting  with 


Forms  of  Calyx. 


a  single  color,  varied  only  by  gradations 
of  the  single  color,  by  light  and  shade, 
etc.  Drawings  in  India  ink,  sepia,  etc., 
are  classed  as  works  en  camaieu. 

Camaldolites  c?~ 

MALDULIANS,  or  CA- 
maldunians,  a  nearly  extinct  fraternity 
of  monks  founded  in  the  Vale  of  Carnal- 
doli  in  the  Apennines  in  1018,  by  St. 
Romuald,  a  Benedictine  monk.  They 
were  originally  hermits,  but  as  their 
wealth  increased  they  associated  in  con¬ 
vents.  They  have  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  extreme  aseticism,  their 
rules  in  regard  to  fasting,  silence,  and 
penances  being  most  severe.  Like  the 
Benedictines,  they  wear  white  robes. 

r.amnro’np  (ka-marg),  La,  the  delta 
vdlllcll  g  UC  of  the  Rh6ne>  in  Sollth 

France,  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone. 
It  is  protected  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river  by  dikes,  and  is  mostly  an  un¬ 
healthy  tract  of  pools  and  marshes,  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  being  cultivated. 
Corn  a  villa  (ka-ma-ril'a) ,  a  word  first 

^amarma  vused  in  Spa'in>  bllt  now  in 

other  countries  also,  for  a  company  of 
secret  counselors  or  advisers  to  a  ruler ; 
a  cabal ;  a  clique. 

Camayeu.  See  Camaieu. 

Cambaceres  Kl'J 

Jacques  Regis  de* 
Duke  of  Parma,  born  in  1753  at  Mont¬ 
pellier;  died  at  Paris  in  1824.  He  was 
trained  a  lawyer,  and  by  his  talents  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Convention, 
and  was  appointed  to  various  judicial 
offices.  In  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
fate  of  the  king  he  declared  Louis  guilty, 
but  disputed  the  right  of  the  Convention 
to  judge  him,  and  voted  for  his  provisory 
arrest,  and  in  case  of  a  hostile  invasion, 
death.  For  a  time  he  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  foreign  affairs ;  and  when  Bon¬ 
aparte  was  first  consul,  Cambaceres  was 
chosen  second.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  empire,  Cambaceres  was  created 
arch-chancellor,  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  ultimately  Duke 
of  Parma.  He  was  banished  on  the 
second  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII,  but 
was  subsequently  permitted  to  return. 
Cambaluc  (kam'ba-luk),  Cam'balu, 
the  name  by  which  the 
city  which  we  now  know  as  Peking  be¬ 
came  known  to  Europe  during  the  middle 
ages. 

Cambav  (kam-ba'),  a  feudatory  state 
*  of  Gujarat,  India,  tributary 
to  Baroda.  Area  350  sq.  miles.  Also, 
the  capital  of  above  state,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  formerly 
a  flourishing  port,  but  now  decayed. 
Pop.  36,000. — The  gulf  separates  the 


Camberwell 


Cambridge 


peninsula  of  Kathiawar  from  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  Bombay,  having  a  length  of 
about  80  miles,  and  an  average  breadth 
of  25  miles. 

Camberwell  (kam'ber-wel),  a  suburb 

ot  London,  s.  side  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
Pop.  2(51,357.  See  London. 

Camberwell  Beauty,  ?hrarebu®t«: 

fly,  Vanessa  Antidpa,  so  named  from  hav¬ 
ing  been  sometimes  found  at  Camberwell 
when  it  was  more  rural  than  now,  and 
from  its  great  beauty.  The  wings  are 
deep,  rich,  velvety  brown,  with  a  band 
of  black,  containing  a  row  of  large  blue 
spots  around  the  bro^n,  and  an  outer 
band  or  margin  of  pale  yellow  dappled 
with  black  spots.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  willow. 

Cambium  (kam'bi-um),  in  botany,  a 
mucilaginous  viscid  sub¬ 
stance  forming  a  layer  immediately  under 
the  liber  or  inner  bark  of  plants,  supposed 
to  fulfil  important  functions  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  new  wood.  It  is  found  only  in 
exogenous  stems. 

rjomhnrlia  (kam-b5'di-a),  or  Cambo'- 
vaiiiuuuid  JA>  a  country  in  the  Jndo_ 

Chinese  peninsula,  bounded  n.  by  Siam, 
e.  by  Anam,  s.  by  French  Cochin-China 
and  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  w.  by  Gulf  of 
Siam.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  low  and 
flat,  with  numerous  streams,  the  chief 
being  the  Mekong.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile,  producing  large  quantities  of  rice, 
and  the  vegetation  generally  is  marked 
by  tropical  luxuriance.  Cattle  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous ;  among  wild  animals 
are  the  elephant  and  tiger ;  gold  and 
precious  stones  are  found.  In  early  times 
Cambodia  was  a  powerful  state  exacting 
tribute  even  from  Siam,  but  it  gradually 
fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  last  and  early 
in  the  present  century  lost  a  large  part  of 
its  dominions  to  Siam.  Magnificent 
ruins,  bridges,  etc.,  attest  the  former  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  Since  1863  it  has 
been  a  protectorate  of  France,  and  since 
1884  practically  a  French  colony,  though 
nominally  ruled  by  a  king  of  its  own. 
The  chief  town  is  Pnom-Penh  on  an  arm 
of  the  Mekong ;  the  port  is  Ivampot,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Pop.  estimated  at 
1,000,000  to  1,500,000,  partly  Cambodians 
proper,  partly  Siamese.  Annamese,  etc. 

Cambodia  River.  See  Mekong. 

Camborne  (cam'born),  a  town  of 
Cdlliuume  England,  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  11  miles  N.  w.  of  Falmouth.  Being 
in  the  vicinity  of  productive  tin  and 
copper  mines,  it  has  risen  of  late  to 
be  a  place  of  some  importance.  Pop. 
(1911)  15,829. 


Camhrai  (kafl-bra;  in  German  called 
a  UlclA  Kamerik  or  Kambryk),  a 
fortified  French  city,  on  the  Scheldt,  in 
the  dep.  Du  Nord,  104  miles  northeast 
of  Paris ;  long  celebrated  for  its  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whence 
similar  fabrics  are  called  cambrics.  It  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and  has  a 
cathedral,  an  archiepiscopal  palace,  town- 
house,  etc.  Cambrai  is  the  Camaracum 
of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  fortified. 
Pop.  21,791. — The  League  of  Cambrai,  a 
leasrue  formed  in  1508  between  Louis 
XII  of  France,  the  German  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  the  Republic  of 
Venice,  and  which  was  joined  in  1509 
by  Pope  Julius  II. 

Cambria  (kfamS,ri;a)’  th.e  fatjn  naina 

of  Wales,  derived  from 
Cymri,  the  name  of  the  branch  of  the 
Celts  to  which  the  Welsh  belong. 

Cambrian  Rocks,  jn  *.eolo«’>  ?“  ex: 

9  tensive  series  of 
gritstones,  sandstones,  conglomerates, 
slates,  and  shales,  lying  under  the  Lower 
Silurian  beds,  and  above  the  Archaean, 
and  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Cambrian.  Many  fossils  occur  in  the 
series,  including  sponges,  star-fishes,  trilo- 
bites,  brachiopods,  lamellibranchs,  ptero- 
pods,  gasteropods,  cephalopods,  etc.  They 
may  be  regarded  as  the  bottom  rocks  of 
the  Silurian  system,  and  are  well  devel¬ 
oped  in  N.  Wales  (hence  the  name),  but 
can  be  recognized  in  many  other  regions. 
rjp-jnLy.jp  (kam'brik),  originally  the 

name  of  a  fine  kind  of  linen 
which  was  manufactured  principally  at 
Cambrai  (German  Kambryk)  in  French 
Flanders,  whence  the  name.  It  is  now 
applied  to  a  cotton  fabric,  which  is  very 
extensively  manufactured  in  imitation  of 
the  true  cambric,  and  which  is  in  reality 
a  kind  of  muslin. 

CamhriflP’P  (kam'brij),  an  inland 
Kjcx.ni ullage  county  of  England, 

bounded  by  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Bedford, 
Hertford,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk ; 
area  822  sq.  miles.  The  soil  is  diversified 
and  generally  fertile ;  a  large  part  be¬ 
longs  to  the  fen  country.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Cam  or  Granta,  and  the 
Ouse.  By  drainage  much  of  the  fen  land 
(including  the  Bedford  Level)  has  been 
converted  into  good  arable  land  and  into 
excellent  pastures,  and  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  county  is  under  cultivation.  The 
county  abounds  in  dairy  farms,  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  excellent  butter  and 
cheese.  The  s.  e.  of  the  county,  extending 
from  Gogmagog  Hills  to  Newmarket,  be¬ 
ing  bare  and  heathy,  is  chiefly  appro-, 
priated  to  sheep-rearing ;  on  the  s.  the 
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ground  produces  fine  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats.  The  county  town  is  Cambridge  ;  other 
towns  are  Ely,  Wisbech,  Newmarket,  and 
March.  Pop.  215.122. — Cambridge,  the 
county  town,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Cam,  50  miles  N.  of  London.  It  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  was  a  Roman  station 
(Granta).  It  occupies  a  perfect  level 
encompassed  by  the  colleges,  and  their 
beautiful  grounds  and  gardens,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cam.  Several  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  winding,  but  some  are 
spacious  and  airy,  and  much  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  of  late  years.  The 
town  is  supported  mainly  by  the  presence 
of  Cambridge  University ;  but  has  some 
manufactures.  Pop.  (1911)  40,628. 

flaTnVmrlcrp  University  of,  one  of 

v/cunuiiuge,  th0  two  great  English 

universities,  as  old  at  least  as  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  situated  in  Cambridge 
town.  The  following  list  contains  the 
names  of  the  colleges  or  distinct  corpor¬ 
ate  bodies  comprised  in  the  university, 
with  the  time  when  each  was  founded : — • 


1.  St.  Peter’s  College,  or  Peter  House . 1257 


3.  Pembroke  College . 1347 

4.  Gonville  and  Caius  College . 1348 

5.  Trinity  Hall . 1350 

6.  Corpus  Christi  College . 1352 

7.  King’s  College . 1441 

8.  Queen’s  College . 1448 

9.  St.  Catherine’s  College,  or  Catherine  Hall .  1473 

10.  Jesus  College, . 1496 

11.  Christ’s  College . 1505 

12.  St.  John’s  College . 1511 

13.  Magdalene  College . 1519 

14.  Trinity  College . 1546 

15.  Emmanuel  College . 1584 

16.  Sidney  Sussex  College . 1598 

17.  Downing  College . 1800 

18.  Cavendish  College .  1873 

19.  Selwyn  College . 1882 

20.  Ayerst  Hall  (or  Hostel) . 1884 


Each  of  these  colleges  is  a  separate  cor¬ 
poration,  which  is  governed  by  laws  and 
usages  of  its  own,  although  subject  to  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  university.  At 
the  head  of  each  is  an  official  who  is  gen¬ 
erally  styled  the  Master  of  the  college. 
Next  in  rank  come  the  Fellows  (in  num¬ 
ber  about  400),  who  are  graduates  and 
have  formerly  been  distinguished  stu¬ 
dents,  and  who  receive  an  annual  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  college  funds,  varying 
from  about  $750  to  $1250.  The  students 
(undergraduates)  are  of  several  classes, 
namely :  Fellow-commoners ,  who  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility, 
or  young  men  of  fortune,  pay  high  fees, 
and  have  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the 
fellows’  table ;  scholars,  who  are  elected 
by  examination  or  otherwise,  and  receive 
an  annual  allowance  from  the  college 
funds;  pensioners,  who  form  the  great 
body  of  the  students  and  pay  ordinary 


fees ;  sizars,  students  of  limited  means, 
who  receive  various  emoluments.  There 
is  also  a  certain  number  of  non-colle- 
giate  students.  The  head  of  each  college 
and  the  fellows  together  form  the  gov¬ 
erning  body  of  the  college.  The  univer¬ 
sity  is  composed  of  a  chancellor,  vice- 
chancellor,  the  masters  or  heads  of  col¬ 
leges,  fellows  of  colleges,  and  students, 
and  is  incorporated  as  a  society  for  the 
study  of  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
The  senate,  which  is  composed  of  all. 
who  have  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  or 
Master,  is  the  great  legislative  assembly 
of  the  university.  The  chief  executive 
power  is  vested  in  the  chancellor,  the 
high-steward,  and  the  vice-chancellor,  who 
is  the  head  of  some  college.  Two  proctors 
superintend  the  discipline  of  all  persons 
in  statu  pupillari.  Bachelors  of  Arts 
may  obtain  ‘  honors  ’  in  the  following  de¬ 
partments — Mathematics,  Classics,  Moral 
Sciences,  Natural  Sciences,  Law,  His¬ 
tory,  Theology,  Semitic  Languages,  In¬ 
dian  Languages,  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
Languages.  The  successful  candidates 
in  each  of  these  departments  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  tripos,  that  is,  in  three 
grades.  In  the  mathematical  tripos  these 
three  grades  are  called,  respectively, 
Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior 
Optimes ;  in  the  other  triposes  they  are 
called  first,  second,  and  third  class.  Wo¬ 
men  who  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of 
residence  and  standing  may  be  admitted 
to  the  tripos  examinations.  Those  who 
pass  are  placed  in  the  published  lists,  and 
receive  certificates ;  but  no  degrees  are 
conferred  upon  them.  Two  colleges 
(Girton  and  Newnham)  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  for  women,  but  they  are  no  part 
of  the  university,  though  many  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  lectures  are  open  to  students  of 
these  colleges.  The  annual  income  of  the 
university  was  recently  about  $300,000, 
arising  from  various  sources,  including 
the  produce  of  fees  at  matriculations,  for 
degrees,  etc.  The  total  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  fellows,  masters,  etc.,  in  the  in¬ 
stitution  is  over  13,000.  A  botanical  gar¬ 
den,  a  medical  school,  an  observa¬ 
tory,  and  a  valuable  library  containing 
more  than  500,000  printed  volumes,  be¬ 
sides  many  manuscripts,  are  attached  to 
the  university.  The  new  museums  and 
laboratories  for  the  study  of  science  are 
among  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 

Cambridge, a  cig-  “?i.tal°f  Guem- 

&  ?  sey  0O ^  Ohio,  59  miles  n. 
of  Marietta.  Coal  mines  nearby,  and 
gas  and  oil  wells  within  the  citv' limits. 
Has  manufactures  of  steel,  iron,  glass, 
pottery,  etc.  Pop.  11,327. 

Cambrids’e.  a  eity  of  Massachusetts, 

&  9  separated  from  Boston  by 
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Charles  River.  It  is  well  laid  out,  with 
fine,  broad  streets  and  avenues,  and  many 
open  spaces  adorned  with  shrubs  and 
trees.  It  is  of  interest  as  being  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University  (which  see).  It 
has  been  the  home  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
nearby,  contains  the  graves  of  many  of 
the  leaders  in  American  literature.  Long¬ 
fellow’s  last  residence,  facing  Charles 
River,  is  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  practically  forms  part  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  though  distinct  from  it  as  a  munic¬ 
ipality.  Pop.  104,839. 

Cflmhridp’f*  a  town,  capital  of  Dor- 
^cUUUliuge,  chester  County,  Mary¬ 
land,  on  the  Choptank  River,  40  miles 
s.  S.  E.  of  Annapolis.  It  has  lumber  and 
canning  interests,  and  exports  fish  and 
oysters.  Pop.  0407. 

CnmVnmVan  (kam-bus'kan),  a  prince 
^amousKan  of  Cambaluc  (Peking), 

His  name  is  a  corruption  of  Genghis 
Khan,  but  the  story  told  of  him  applies 
to  Kublai  Khan,  the  conqueror  of 
China.  The  story  is  partly  told  by 
Chaucer,  is  referred  to  by  Milton  in  11 
Penseroso,  and  is  completed  by  Spenser 
in  the  Faerie  Queene.  Some  of  its  ro¬ 
mantic  elements  occur  in  The  Arabian 
Nights ,  the  Panchat  antra,  and  elsewhere 
in  oriental  literature.  See  Clouston’s 
Popular  Tales  and  Fictions  (1887). 
CarnVm^lrPTi'npth  an  ancient  abbey 

uamDUSKen  nein,  of  Scotlandj  now 

in  ruins,  near  Stirling,  founded  in  1147 
by  David  I. 

f!arnhn<*lanp,/  a  town  of  Scotland, 

uamousiang  ,  3f  miles  s  E  of  Glas_ 

gow,  with  collieries  adjacent.  Pop.  8500. 

Cambyses 

whom  King  Astyages  gave  his  daughter 
Mandane  in  marriage.  Astyages  was  de¬ 
throned  by  Cyrus,  the  offspring  of  this 
union.  (2)  The  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  became, 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  King  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes,  b.c.  529.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  he  invaded  Egypt, 
conquering  the  whole  kingdom  within  six 
months.  But  his  expeditions  against  the 
Ammonites  and  Ethiopians  having  failed, 
his  violent  and  vindictive  nature  broke 
out  in  cruel  treatment  of  his  subjects,  his 
brother  Smerdis  and  his  own  wife  being 
among  his  victims.  He  died  in  521  b.c. 
f!amdpn  (kam'den),  William,  a  cele¬ 
brated  antiquary  and  histo¬ 
rian,  was  born  in  London  in  1551.  Ap¬ 
pointed  second  master  of  Westminster 
School,  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  British  antiquities,  and  began 
19—2 


to  collect  matter  for  his  great  work,  the 
Britannia,  which  gives  a  topographical 
and  historical  account  of  the  British  Isles 
from  the  earliest  ages.  In  1586  the  first 
edition  was  published,  and  procured  the 
author  a  high  reputation.  Later  editions 
were  considerably  enlarged  and  improved. 
In  1593  Camden  became  headmaster  of 
Westminster,  and  four  year  afterwards 
Clarencieux  king-at-arms.  Besides  the 
Britannia,  Camden  published  a  narrative 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  and  a  history  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ( Annales 
Rerum  Anglicarum  regnante  Eliza oetha ), 
and  an  account  of  the  monuments  and  in¬ 
scriptions  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
died  Nov.  9,  1623,  at  Chiselhurst  in  Kent, 
in  the  house  which  was  afterwards  that 
of  Napoleon  III. 

Pamrlpn  a  city  of  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Ucuiiueii,  left  bank  of  the  Delaware, 

and  connected  with  Philadelphia,  on  the 
opposite  side,  by  a  ferryboat  service.  It 
is  the  terminus  of  several  railroads, 
steam  and  electric,  connecting  with  sea¬ 
side  resorts  and  with  New  York.  Its 
population  includes  many  Philadelphians. 
There  are  manufactures  of  various  kinds, 
including  foundries,  sawmills,  some  of 
them  of  large  size,  and  shipbuilding 
yards,  dry  docks  and  marine  railways. 
Pop.  94,538. 


Camel  (kam'el;  Camelus),  a  genus  of 
ruminant  quadrupeds,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  absence  of  horns ;  the 
possession  of  incisive,  canine,  and  molar 
teeth  ;  a  fissure  in  the  upper  lip ;  a  long 
and  arched  neck ;  one  or  two  humps  or 
protuberances  on  the  back ;  a  broad 
elastic  foot  ending  in  two  small  hoofs, 
which  does  not  sink  readily  in  the  sand 
of  the  desert.  The  native  country  of  the 
camel  is  said  to  extend  from  Morocco  to 
China,  within  a  zone  of  900  or  1000  miles 
in  breadth.  The  common  camel  ( Camelus 
Bactrianus ),  having  two  humps,  is  only 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  this  region, 
and  exclusively  from  the  ancient  Bactria, 
now  Turkestan,  to  China.  The  drome¬ 
dary,  or  single-hump  camel  ( Camelus 
dromedarius,  or  Arabian  camel),  is  found 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  this  zone, 
on  its  southern  side,  as  far  as  Africa  and 
India.  It  is  found  throughout  Egypt  and 
the  desert  regions  of  Arabia  and  northern 
Africa.  The  Bactrian  species  is  the 
larger,  more  robust,  and  more  fitted  for 
carrying  heavy  burdens.  The  dromedary 
has  been  called  the  race-horse  of  its  spec¬ 
ies.  To  people  residing  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  great  deserts  the  camel  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  mode  of  conveyance.  It  will  travel 
three  days  under  a  load  and  five  days  un¬ 
der  a  rider  without  drinking.  The 

stronger  varieties  carry  from  700  to  1000 
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lbs.  burden.  The  camel’s  power  of  endur¬ 
ing  thirst  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar 
structure  of  its  stomach,  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  little  pouches  or  water-cells,  cap¬ 
able  of  straining  off  and  storing  up  water 
for  future  use,  when  journeying  across  the 
desert.  It  can  live  on  little  food,  and  of 
the  coarsest  kind,  leaves  of  trees,  nettles, 
shrubs,  twigs,  etc.  In  this  it  is  helped  by 
the  fact  that  its  humps  are  mere  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  fat  (the  backbone  of  the 


attached  to  the  vessel,  after  which  the 
water  is  pumped  out,  and  the  camel  rises 
from  its  buoyancy. 

Camelford  (kam'el-ford),  a  village, 
^diuciiuiu  and>  previous  to  1832,  a 

parliamentary  borough  of  England,  county 
of  Cornwall,  on  the  Camel,  28  miles  n.  w. 
Plymouth.  Camelford  is  the  Camelot  of 
Arthurian  romance,  and  four  miles  to  the 
N.  w.  of  Camelford  are  the  ruins  of  King 
Athur’s  castle  of  Tintagel. 


Figs.  1  and  2,  Arabian  Camels  and  Camel-driver.  Fig.  3,  Bactrian  or  two-humped 

Camel. 


animal  being  quite  straight)  and  form  a 
store  upon  which  the  system  can  draw 
when  the  outside  supply  is  defective. 
Hence  the  camel-driver  who  is  about  to 
start  on  a  journey  takes  care  to  see  that 
the  humps  of  his  animal  present  a  full  and 
healthy  appearance.  Camels  which  carry 
heavy  burdens  will  do  about  25  miles  a 
day,  those  which  are  used  for  speed  alone, 
from  60  to  90  miles  a  day.  The  camel  is 
rather  passive  than  docile,  showing  less 
intelligent  co-operation  with  its  master 
than  the  horse  or  elephant ;  but  it  is  very 
vindictive  when  injured.  It  lives  from 
forty  to  fifty  years.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed 
by  the  Arab  and  its  milk  is  his  common 
food.  The  hair  of  the  camel  serves  in  the 
East  for  making  cloth  for  tents,  carpets 
and  wearing  apparel.  It  is  imported 
into  European  countries  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  pencils  for  painting  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  South  American 
members  of  the  family  Camelidse  con¬ 
stitute  the  genus  Auchenia,  to  which  the 
llama  and  alpaca  belong;  they  have  no 
humps. 

Camel  a  water*ti?ht  box  or  caisson 
9  used  to  raise  a  sunken  vessel, 
or  to  float  a  vessel  over  a  shoal  or  bar. 
It  is  let  down  with  water  in  it,  and  is 


Camellia  (ka-mel'ya),  a  genus  of 
plants?  order  Ternstrcemi- 
acere  (the  tea  order),  with  showy  flow¬ 
ers  and  elegant  dark-green,  shining, 
laurel-like  leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the 
plants  which  yield  tea,  and  named  from 
George  Joseph  Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit. 
The  C.  Japonica,  in  Japan  and  China,  is 
a  lofty  tree  of  beautiful  proportions.  It 
is  the  origin  of  many  double  varieties  of 
our  gardens.  Besides  this  species,  the  G. 
Sasanqua,  with  small,  white,  scentless 
flowers,  and  the  C.  reticulata  (net- 
veined).  with  its  large  peony-like  flowers, 
are  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 

Camelopard  (ka-mel'd-pard,  kam'el- 

r  o-pard),  a  name  given 
to  the  giraffe  ( Camelopardalis  qiraffa) , 
originally  from  the  notion  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  hybrid  between  a  camel  and  leop¬ 
ard.  It  constitutes  the  only  species  of 
its  genus  and  family  (Camelopardalidae 
orDevexa).  See  Giraffe. 

Camel’s  Thorn  (*enus  Alhwi)<  a 

name  of  several 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminosse,  and  the  suborder  Pa- 
pilionacese.  They  are  herbaceous  or  half- 
shrubby  plants  growing  in  the  deserts  of 
Egypt  and  the  East,  and  derive  their 
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name  from  the  fact  that  they  afford  a 
food  relished  by  camels.  Some  of  the 
species  yield  a  manna-like  exudation  from 
the  leaves  and  branches. 

Parripn  (kam'e-o),  a  general  name  for 
c  all  gems  cut  in  relief,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  those  hollowed  out,  or 
intaglios.  More  particularly,  a  cameo  is 
a  gem  composed  of  several  different- 
colored  layers  having  a  subject  in  relief 
cut  upon  one  or  more  of  the  upper 
layers,  an  under  layer  of  a  different 
color  forming  the  ground.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  ancients  used  the  onyx,  sardonyx, 
agate,  etc.  The  shells  of  various  molluscs 
are  now  much  used  for  making  cameos ; 
and  they  are  also  imitated  on  glass, 
flarnpra  T/npiHn  (kam'e-ra  lu'si-da ; 

camera  lmciaa  Latin  <  clear  chara_ 

her’),  an  optical  instrument  employed  to 
facilitate  the  sketching  of  objects  from 
nature  by  producing  a  reflected  picture  of 
them  upon  paper.  Wollaston’s  apparatus 
is  one  of  the  commonest.  The  essential 
part  is  a  totally-reflecting  prism  with 
four  angles,  one  of  which  is  90°,  the 
opposite  one  135°,  and  the  other  two  each 
67°  30'.  One  of  the  two  faces  which 
contain  the  right  angle  is  turned  towards 
the  object  to  be  sketched.  Rays  falling 
in  a  straight  line  on  this  face,  as  from 
/,  are  totally  reflected  at  g  from  the  face 
c  b  to  the  next  face  at  h,  whence  they  are 
again  totally  reflected  to  the  fourth  face, 
from  which  they  emerge  in  a  straight 
line.  An  eye  ( e )  placed  so  as  to  receive 
the  emergent  rays,  will  see  an  image  of 
the  object  in  the  direction  m,  and  by 
placing  the  sketching  paper  below  in  this 
place,  the  image  may  be  traced  with  a 
pencil.  As  the  paper,  for  convenience  of 
drawing,  must  be  a  distance  of  about  a 


Camera  Lucida. 

foot,  a  concave  lens,  with  a  focal  length 
of  something  less  than  a  foot,  is  placed 
close  in  front  of  the  prism  in  drawing 
distant  objects.  By  raising  or  lowering 
the  prism  in  its  stand,  the  image  of  the 
object  to  be  sketched  may  be  made  to 
coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The 
prism  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  rotated  either  about  a  horizontal 


or  a  vertical  axis ;  and  its  top  is  usually 
covered  with  a  movable  plate  of  blackened 
metal,  having  a  semicircular  notch  at  one 
edge,  for  the  observer  to  look  through. 
This  form  of  camera  has  undergone  va¬ 
rious  modifications.  It  is  very  convenient 
on  account  of  its  portability. 

Camera  Obscura  *S£ 

instrument  employed  for  exhibiting  the 
images  of  objects  in  their  forms  and 
colors,  so  that  they  may  be  traced 
and  a  picture  drawn,  or  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  photography.  A  simple  camera 
obscura  is  presented  by  a  darkened  cham¬ 
ber  into  which  no  light  is  permitted  to 
enter  excepting  by  a  small  hole  in  the 
window-shutter.  A  picture  of  the  objects 


Camera  Obscura. 

opposite  the  hole  will  then  be  seen  on  the 
wall  or  on  a  white  screen  placed  opposite 
the  opening.  A  simple  camera  obscura  is 
shown  in  the  figure ;  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  convex  lens  at  A,  being 
reflected  from  the  mirror  m  (which  is 
at  a  slope  of  45°)  to  the  glass  plate  n, 
where  they  form  an  image  that  may  be 
traced.  Another  arrangement  is  a  kind  of 
tent  surrounded  by  opaque  curtains,  and 
having  at  its  top  a  revolving  lantern,  con¬ 
taining  a  lens  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
and  a  mirror  placed  behind  it  at  a  slope 
of  45°,  to  reflect  the  transmitted  light 
downwards  on  the  paper.  It  is  still 
better  to  combine  lens  and  mirror  in  one 
by  using  a  glass  of  peculiar  shape,  in 
which  rays  from  external  objects  are  first 
refracted  at  a  convex  surface,  than  totally 
reflected  at  the  back  of  the  lens,  which  is 
plane,  and  finally  emerge  through  the 
bottom  of  the  lens,  which  is  concave,  but 
with  a  larger  radius  of  curvature  than  the 
first  surface.  The  camera  obscura  em¬ 
ployed  by  photographers  is  commonly  a 
box,  one  half  of  which  slides  into  the 
other,  with  a  tube  in  front  containing  an 
object-glass  at  its  extremity.  At  the  back 
of  the  box  is  a  slide  of  ground  glass,  on 
which  the  image  of  the  object  or  objects 
to  be  depicted  is  thrown,  in  setting  the 


Camerino 


Camillus 


instrument.  The  focusing  is  performed 
in  the  first  place  by  sliding  the  one  half 
of  the  box  into  the  other,  and  by  means 
of  a  pinion  attached  to  the  tube  in  front 
which  moves  the  lens.  When  the  image 
has  thus  been  rendered  as  sharp  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  ground-glass  slide  is  removed, 
and  a  sensitized  plate  substituted,  which 
not  only  receives  but  retains  the  image. 
PcmiAvino  ( ka-ma-re  no),  a  town  of 
bdmeimu  Central  Italy,  province  of 

Macerata,  41  miles  s.  w.  of  Ancona,  seat 
of  an  archbishopric,  with  archiepiscopal 
palace  and  a  spacious  cathedral.  Pop. 

4511. 

Pq  m  pran  (kam^e-ron),  Richard,  a 
^cuneiuii  Scottish  Covenanter,  born 

at  Falkland  in  Fife.  Becoming  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  votary  of  the  pure  Presbyterian 
system,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1680,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  band  of  followers,  he 
entered  Sanquhar,  and  formally  renounced 
allegiance  to  the  king  (Charles  II)  on 
account  of  his  misgovernment.  The  little 
band  kept  in  arms  for  a  month  in  the 
mountainous  country  between  Nithsdale 
and  Ayrshire,  but  were  at  length  surprised 
by  a  much  superior  force  at  Aird’s  Moss, 
and  after  a  stubborn  fight  was  overcome, 
Cameron  being  among  the  slain.  See 
Cameronians. 

Pamermi  Simon,  politician,  born  near 
V'fdiiiciu  ’  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1799  ;  died  in  1889.  He  became  editor  of 
a  Democratic  paper  in  Harrisburg,  ac¬ 
quired  a  large  fortune  in  banking  and 
railroading,  and  engaged  actively  in  poli¬ 
tics,  being  elected  United  States  Senator 
in  1845.  In  1855  he  joined  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party ;  was  again  elected  Senator ; 
was  secretary  of  war  in  Lincoln’s  cabinet 
in  1861 ;  minister  to  Russia  ;  and  again 
elected  senator  in  1866  and  1872.  As 


such  he  ruled  the  party  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  long  the  dominant  figure  in 
politics. — His  son  James  Donald,  born 
1833,  succeeded  him  in  political  lordship 
and  in  the  Senate,  being  U.  S.  Senator 
1877-97  and  Secretary  of  War  in  1895. 
Becoming  an  advocate  of  free  silver,  he 
declined  renomination  by  the  Republican 
party. 

Verney  Lovett,  an  African 
traveler,  born  near  Wey¬ 
mouth,  England,  in  1844.  He  entered  the 
navy  in  1857,  and  in  1872  was  chosen  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  conduct  an  expedition  for  the  relief 
of  Dr.  Livingstone.  He  was  only  in  time 
to  meet  the  remains  of  Livingstone  at 
Unyanyembe,  but  continued  his  journey 
west  to  Benguela,  and  was  thus  the  first 
to  cross  Central  Africa.  Returning  to 
England  in  1876,  he  was  made  Companion 
of  the  Bath,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 


Cameron, 


commander.  In  1878  he  made  a  journey 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  He  has 
published  accounts  of  both  journeys  in  his 
Across  Africa  and  Our  Future  Highway 
to  India. 

Cameron  Highlanders,  £heegim™^ 

in  the  British  army,  raised  in  1793  by 
Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch.  It  wears  the 
Highland  dress. 

Cameronian  Regiment,  *e|imen  t 

raised  in  1689  amongst  the  Cameronians 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  to  support 
William  III,  and  long  famous  as  the  26th 
Regiment.  It  forms  now  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  Cameronians  (Scottish 
Rifles) . 

Co  iTi  proni  q  ti  the  name  applied  to 

uameionians,  the  small  but  zeaious 

sect  of  Presbyterians  which  Richard 
Cameron  led. 


in  ernrni «  (kam-a-rons') .  (1)  A  dis- 

uameroons  trict  on  the  West  Coast 

of  Africa,  on  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  now 
belonging  to  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
most  suitable  districts  for  colonization  in 
this  region.  (2)  A  river  in  the  Cam- 
eroons  territory.  It  falls  into  a  broad 
estuary,  on  approaching  which  it  has  a 
width  of  about  400  yards.  There  are 
several  large  and  thriving  towns  (includ¬ 
ing  King  Bell’s  town)  on  the  river, 
through  which  an  extensive  trade  is 
carrried  on  in  ivory  and  palm-oil.  (3) 
A  mountain  range  in  the  territory,  the 
highest  peak  of  which  has  been  estimated 
at  over  13,000  feet.  It  is  volcanic  in 
character,  and  is  clothed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  forest  to  the  height  of  4000  or 


5000  ft. 

CamillllS  (kam_il'us),  Marcus  Furi- 
us,  a  Roman  patrician, 
famous  as  the  deliverer  of  the  city 
of  Rome  from  the  Gauls.  In  b.c.  396 
he  was  made  dictator  during  the  Veien- 
tine  war,  and  captured  the  town  of  Yeii 
by  mining,  after  it  had  defied  the  Roman 
power  for  ten  years.  In  b.c.  394  Camil¬ 
lus  besieged  the  Falerii,  and  by  an  act 
of  generosity  induced  them  to  surrender. 
Three  years  after,  the  envy  and  jealousy 
of  enemies  caused  him  to  exile  himself 


for  a  time,  and  he  was  living  in  retire¬ 
ment  when  the  Gauls  under  Brennus 
invaded  and  captured  Rome,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Capitol.  Camillus  was 
now  appointed  dictator  a  second  time, 
and  was  successful  in  repelling  the  in¬ 
vaders.  After  having  been  four  times 
appointed  dictator,  a  new  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  called  Camillus,  now  eighty 
years  old,  again  to  the  front,  and  for  the 
fifth  and  last  time,  being  appointed  dic¬ 
tator,  he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  bar- 


Camisards 


Camp 


barians.  He  died  in  b.c.  365.  Probably  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory, 
there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  myth  with  an  inscription  on  it  which  called 
in  the  story  of  his  life.  him  the  prince  of  poets.  The  Lusiad  is 

Pomiccirrl?  (kam'i-sards) ,  Calvinists  an  epic  poem  in  ten  cantos.  Its  subject 
uo  -n  France  (in  the  Ce-  is  the  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to  the 
vennes),  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  East  Indies;  but  many  other  events  in 
18th  century,  in  consequence  of  the  per-  the  history  of  Portugal  are  also  intro- 
secution  to  which  they  were  exposed  duced.  The  other  works  of  Camoens 
after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  consist  of  sonnets,  songs,  epigrams, 
Nantes  in  1685,  rose  against  the  royal  dramas,  etc.  The  Lusiad  has  been  trans¬ 
deputies.  A  large  army  was  required  to  lated  into  English  by  William  J.  Mickle 
put  them  down  (1702-1705),  and  great  and  Sir  R.  F.  Burton  as  well  as  by 
numbers  were  massacred,  the  French  others. 

government  considering  it  a  laudable  fJornOIIlile  (kam'd-mil).  See  Chamo- 
work  to  suppress  the  Protestant  heresy  mile. 

in  this  bloody  manner.  The  name  is  fjoinorra  (ka-mor'a),  a  well-organ- 
from  camise,  a  provincial  form  of  a  jze(j  secret  society,  once 

French  chemise,  a  shirt,  because  their  spread  throughout  all  parts  of  the  king- 
ordinary  outer  garment  was  a  kind  of  dom  of  Naples.  At  one  time  the  C amor- 
shirt  or  blouse.  risti  were  all-powerful,  levying  a  kind 

Camlet  (kam'let),  a  fabric  made  of  of  blackmail  at  all  markets,  fairs,  and 
vcunicu  joQg  wooj?  han(j  spun,  some-  public  gatherings,  claiming  the  right  of 
times  mixed  with  cotton,  silk,  or  linen :  deciding  disputes,  hiring  themselves  out 
originally  made  of  camel’s  hair  or  of  for  any  criminal  service  from  the  pass- 
tlie  hair  of  the  Angora  goat.  ing  of  contraband  goods  to  assassination. 

Camoens  (kam'o-ens),  Luis  de,  the  It  had  central  stations  in  all  the  large 
most  celebrated  poet  of  the  provincial  towns,'  and  a  regular  staff  of 
Portuguese,  born  at  Lisbon  of  a  good  recruiting  officers.  Though  properly  a 
family,  probably  in  1524  or  1525.  Dis-  secret  society,  it  did  not  find  it  necessary 
appointed  in  love,  he  became  a  soldier,  under  the  regime  of  the  Bourbons  to  con- 
and  served  in  the  fleet  which  the  Portu-  ceal  its  operations ;  but  under  the  pres- 
guese  sent  against  Morocco,  losing  his  ent  government  of  united  Italy,  the  so- 
riglit  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  before  ciety  has  lost  almost  all  its  power,  ex- 
Ceuta.  An  affray  into  which  he  was  cept  in  the  wilder  parts  of  Southern 
drawn  was  the  cause  of  his  embarking  Italy.  In  1910-11  a  large  number  of 
in  1553  for  India.  He  landed  at  Goa,  them  were  arrested  and  put  on  trial  for 
but,  being  unfavorably  impressed  with  complicity  in  a  case  of  murder.  The 
the  life  led  by  the  ruling  Portuguese  trial  was  very  long  and  attracted  the  at- 
there,  wrote  a  satire  which  caused  his  tention  of  the  world  by  its  remarkable 
banishment  to  Macao  (1556).  Here,  character  and  the  feeling  that  a  verdict 
however,  he  was  appointed  to  an  honor-  against  the  prisoners  might  be  effective 
able  position  as  administrator  of  the  }n  breaking  up  this  dangerous  organiza- 
property  of  absentee  and  deceased  Por-  tion. 

tuguese,  and  here,  too,  in  what  were  p,™,-  the  place  and  aggregate  body  of 
the  quietest  and  most  prosperous  years  tents  or  huts  for  soidiers  in  the 

of  his  life,  he  wrote  the  earlier  cantos  field.  Among  the  Greeks,  the  Lacedae- 
of  his  great  poem,  the  Lusiad.  Returning  monians  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who 
to  Goa  in  1561,  he  was  shipwrecked  and  devoted  attention  to  the  art  of  forming 
lost  all  his  property  except  his  precious  military  camps,  adopting  a  circular  form 
manuscript.  After  much  misfortune  with  the  general’s  tent  in  the  center ;  but 
Camoens  in  1570  arrived  once  more  in  the  Romans,  who  had  so  often  to  carry  on 
his  native  land,  poor  and  without  in-  wars  in  distant  and  thinly-populated  re- 
fluence,  as  he  had  left  it.  The  Lusiad  was  gions,  were  the  first  to  carry  the  art  of 
now  printed  at  Lisbon  (1572),  and  cele-  encampment  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
brating,  as  it  did,  the  glories  of  the  Portu-  tion.  Their  camps  as  a  rule  were  square, 
guese  conquests  in  India,  acquired  at  and  were  strongly  intrenched  so  as  to 
once  a  wide  popularity.  The  king  him-  provide  against  the  danger  of  surprise, 
self  accepted  the  dedication  of  the  poem.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in- 
but  the  only  reward  Camoens  obtained  trenched  camps  have  become  much  more 
was  a  pittance  insufficient  to  save  him  elaborate  affairs  and  cover  a  much  greater 
from  poverty;  and  it  is  said  that  his  area.  They  may  consist  of  intrenched 
faithful  Javanese  servant  had  often  to  areas  permanently  connected  with  and 
beg  food  for  them  both  in  the  streets,  under  the  protection  of  fortified  places ; 
He  died  on  the  18th  June,  1579.  Fif-  thus  they  are  sometimes  attached  to 
teen  years  after  his  death  a  magnificent  certain  large  cities  on  the  chief  roads, 
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partly  in  order  to  defend  them  against 
the  first  attack  of  the  enemy,  partly  to 
give  to  retreating  armies  rallying-points 
able  to  furnish  support  to  numerous 
soldiers.  Camps  which,  though  in¬ 
trenched,  are  to  be  occupied  merely  for 
the  period  of  a  campaign,  or  which 
serve  as  a  refuge  for  a  few  days  only  to 
a  subordinate  army,  are  termed  ‘  lines  ’ 
or  ‘  temporary  positions.’  From  the  per¬ 
fection  of  modern  artillery  strong  de¬ 
tached  forts  form  the  chief  defensive 
feature  of  intrenched  camps  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. — Gamps  of  instruction  are 
formed  in  time  of  peace  for  training  and 
disciplining  soldiers  in  camp  life. 
Canmag’na  (kam-pan'ya),  a  town  of 
s  Italy,  province  of 
Salerno,  surrounded  by  high  mountains. 
It  is  a  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  contains 
a  superb  cathedral.  Pop.  8927. 

Campagna  di  Roma,  ‘^nc“f 

die  Italy,  in  which  the  city  of  Rome  is 
situated,  from  30  to  40  miles  wide  and 
100  long,  and  forming  the  undulating 
and  mostly  uncultivated  plain  which  ex¬ 
tends  from  near  Civita  Vecchia  or  Vi¬ 
terbo  to  Terracina,  and  includes  the  Pon¬ 
tine  Marshes.  The  district  is  volcanic, 
and  its  lakes,  Regilliis,  Albano,  Nemi, 
etc.,  are  evidently  craters  of  extinct  vol¬ 
canoes.  The  soil  is  very  fertile  in  the 
lower  parts,  though  its  cultivation  is 
much  neglected,  owing  to  the  malaria 
which  makes  residence  there  during  mid¬ 
summer  very  dangerous  ;  and  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
its  inhabitants,  chiefly  herdsmen  and 
peasants,  seek  refuge  in  Rome  or  the. 
neighboring  towns.  In  ancient  times  the 
Campagna,  though  never  a  salubrious 
district,  was  well  cultivated  and  popu¬ 
lated,  the  villas  of  the  Roman  aristoc¬ 
racy  being  numerous  here.  But  inunda¬ 
tions  from  the  Tiber,  and  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  agricultural  industry  in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  devastations,  left  the 
stagnant  waters  to  become  a  source  of 
pestilence,  and  the  district  became  little 
better  than  a  desert,  nothing  of  its 
former  prosperity  being  visible  but  the 
ruins  of  great  temples,  circuses,  and 
monuments,  and  long  rows  of  crumbling 
aqueducts  overgrown  with  ivy  and  other 
creeping  plants.  Attempts  to  redeem 
part  of  the  Campagna  have  often  been 
made,  but  until  recently  without  much 
success.  The  Italian  government  has 
now  taken  up  the  problem,  and  with 
large  resources  at  its  command  has 
shown  itself  able  to  overcome  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  has  been  discovered  that  mos¬ 
quitoes  carry  and  distribute  germs  of 
malaria ;  hence  an  active  mosquito-de¬ 


stroying  campaign  is  waged  ;  by  a  system 
of  drainage,  the  deserted  district  has  been 
largely  redeemed,  farming  operations 
have  become  extensive  and  its  population 
is  increasing  with  encouraging  rapidity. 
CJarrmaipn  (kam-pan')  generally  de- 
noteg  the  geries  of  opera_ 
tions  of  an  army  during  the  time  it 
keeps  the  field  in  one  season  or  accom¬ 
plishes  a  determinate  object.  Formerly 
campaigns  lasted  only  during  the  warmer 
months,  and  were  terminated  by  the 
troops  retiring  into  winter  quarters. 

f!arrman  (kap-pap),  Jeanne  Louise 
vj&iiLyaiL  HENRIETTEf  born  at  paris 

in  1752,  became  reader  to  the  daughters 
of  Louis  XV ;  afterwards  gained  the 
favor  of  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  and, 
as  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  served  that 
ill-fated  sovereign  with  much  fidelity  till 
the  events  of  the  Revolution  separated  ’ 
them.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  Ma¬ 
dame  Campan  established  a  boarding- 
school  for  young  ladies  at  St.  Germain, 
which  soon  acquired  a  wide  reputation. 
She  is  chiefly  remembered  for  her  in¬ 
teresting  memoirs  respecting  the  private 
life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  her  Journal  of 
Anecdotes ,  and  her  correspondence  with 
Queen  Hortense. 

Trrnfnipllfl  (k&m-pa-nel'la),  Tom- 

oampaneiid  MAS0>  a  learned  Italian 

monk,  born  1568.  He  entered  the  order  of 
the  Dominicans  and  studied  theology  and 
other  branches  of  knowledge  with  assidu¬ 
ity,  but  was  principally  attracted  by 
philosophy.  In  1591  he  published  at 
Naples  a  philosophical  work  intended  to 
show  the  futility  of  the  prevailing  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Aristotelian  schools.  This 
book  procured  him  some  admirers,  and 
more  enemies.  In  1599  he  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Spanish  government,  to  which  Naples 
was  then  subject,  was  imprisoned,  and, 
after  being  repeatedly  tortured,  con¬ 
demned  to  perpetual  confinement.  In 
this  situation  he  wrote  many  learned 
works,  afterwards  published.  At  length, 
in  1629,  Pope  Urban  VIII  procured  his 
liberty  and  bestowed  a  pension  on  him. 
Dreading  further  persecution,  he  with¬ 
drew  in  1634  to  France,  where  he  was 
honorably  received.  He  died  in  Paris 
in  1639.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  Atheismus  Triumphatus;  Discorsi 
della  Libertd;  Prodromus  Philosophic 
Instaurandce ;  De  Sensu  Rerum  et 
Magia. 

Campanero  ^■pa‘na'ro)’the  bell‘ 

damrmma  (kam-pa'ni-a),  the  an- 
uainpcuud  cient  name  of  a  province 

of  Italy,  in  the  former  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
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wealthy  Romans,  who  built  there  mag¬ 
nificent  country  houses.  It  comprises 
the  modern  provinces  of  Caserta,  Naples, 
and  parts  of  Salerno  and  Avellino. 
Cumae  (the  oldest  Greek  settlement  in 
Italy),  Puteoli,  Naples,  Herculaneum, 
Pompeii,  Baiae,  Stabiae,  Salernum,  and 
Capua  (its  ancient  capital)  were  the 
principal  cities  of  Campania.  Even  now 
Campania  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
fruitful  part  of  Italy. 


Campanile 


(kam-pa-ne'le,  nil) ,  a  bell- 
tower  detached  from  the 


church  to  which  it  belongs,  common  in 
the  church  architecture  of  Italy, 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  examples 
are  the  beautiful  campanile  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  at  Florence,  designed  by  Giotto,  and 
the  famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa. 

Campanula  £kam-pan'u-la) ,  t  h  e 

*  bellflower  genus,  a 

large  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  order  Campanulacese.  The 
species  are  herbaceous  ‘  plants,  with  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers  usually  of  a  blue  or  white 
color.  It  includes  several  American 
species,  which  are  known  to  all  lovers  of 
wild  flowers.  C.  rotundi folia,  #he  hare¬ 
bell  or  rockbell  flower,  found  in  all  the 
States  on  damp  rocks  and  rocky  streams, 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  plant.  C. 
aparinoides  is  the  prickly  bellflower. 

Campanulaceae  (kam-pan-u-la'se-e) , 

.  the  bellworts,  an 

extensive  natural  order  of  monopetalous, 
dicotyledonous  plants,  usually  herbaceous, 
with  an  inferior  two-  or  more-celled 
fruit,  many  minute  seeds,  regular  bell¬ 
shaped  showy  blue  or  white  corolla,  and 
milky,  acrid  juice.  They  are  natives 
chiefly  of  northern  and  temperate  re¬ 
gions.  See  Campanula. 

Campbell  of  Argyle.  See  Argyie. 


Campbell,  |™,/(,CoLIN-  See  Loid 

Canrpbell  (kam'el),  Alexander,  born 
in  County  Antrim,  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1788 ;  died  in  1866.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1809,  where  he  be¬ 
came  the  founder  of  the  religious  sect 
known  as  ‘  Disciples  of  Christ.’  Find¬ 
ing  nothing  in  the  creeds  of  the  various 
sects  to  satisfy  him,  he  declared  against 
all  existing  creeds,  and  made  the  Bible 
his  only  rule  of  faith.  He  founded  and 
was  long  president  of  Bethany  College, 
in  Virginia,  and  published  as  his  party 
organ  the  Christian  Baptist  and  Millen¬ 
nial  Harbinger. 

Campbell,  B<ab™5\  dramatist  born 
r  7  at  Allegheny  City,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  1843 ;  died  in  1888.  A  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Pittsburgh,  and  then  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  he  wrote  'Through  Fire ,  The  Vir¬ 


ginians,  My  Partner,  The  White  Slave, 
Fairfax,  and  other  popular  plays. 

ParrmVipll  George,  an  eminent  Scot- 
vdliip  ucii,  tjsh  divine>  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen  in  1709,  educated  at  Marischal  Col¬ 
lege,  and  in  1759  appointed  principal  of 
this  college.  In  1763  he  published  a  cele¬ 
brated  dissertation  on  miracles  in  answer 
to  Hume,  and  in  1776  his  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,  which  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  critic  and  thinker.  He  died 
in  1796. 

Pa mnRpll  George  W.,  born  in  Ten- 
oampueii,  nesseej  in  1768;  died  iu 

1848.  He  was  a  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  1803-09,  Senator  1811,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  1815,  and  Senator  again 
1816-18,  when  he  was  sent  by  President 
Monroe  as  Minister  to  Russia. 

PoTYvnUAll  Helen  Stuart,  author, 
Odinpueii,  born  in  Lockport>  New 

York,  in  1839.  She  wrote  books  for 
girls,  including  the  Ainslee  Series,  Ameri¬ 
can  GirVs  Home  Book,  Under  Green 
Apple  Boughs,  etc.  In  later  years  she 
became  active  in  the  cause  of  social  and 
industrial  reform  and  published  Prison¬ 
ers  of  Poverty,  Problem  of  the  Poor,  In 
Foreign  Kitchens,  etc. 

ParmVhall  John,  Lord  Campbell, 
Gdinpueil,  Lord.chancelior  of  Eng¬ 
land,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  George  Camp¬ 
bell,  minister  of  Cupar-Fife,  and  was 
born  there  in  1779.  He  was  educated  at 
Cupar,  and  afterwards  at  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1798  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  after  acting  some  time  as  re¬ 
porter  and  theatrical  critic  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  entered  himself  a  student  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  in  1806  was  called  to 
the  bar.  He  acquired  a  considerable 
practice,  was  elected  member  of  Stafford 
in  1830,  and  was  two  years  after  made 
solicitor-general.  In  1841  he  was  created 
Lord-chancellor  of  Ireland  and  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Campbell  of  St. 
Andrews.  Some  years  after  he  accepted 
a  post  in  the  ministry  of  Lord  John 
Russell ;  in  1850  was  made  chief-justice 
of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  nine  years 
after  was  raised  to  the  speakership  of  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Lord-chancellor.  He 
died  23d  June,  1861.  He  is  known  as 
the  author  of  a  considerable  work,  Lives 
of  the  Chancellors,  which,  with  its  sup¬ 
plementary  vols.,  Lives  of  the  Chief-jus¬ 
tices,  enjoyed  great  popularity. 

flsunnhell  John  Francis,  folklorist, 
vrclllip  Ut/llj  born  a(;  Iglay>  Scodand>  jjJ 

1822 ;  died  in  1885.  Educated  at  Eton 
and  Edinburgh,  he  traveled  widely,  and 
made  valuable  researches  into  Gaelic  folk¬ 
lore,  embraced  in  his  important  work  Pop¬ 
ular  Tales  of  the  West  Highlanders  (4 
vols.  1860-62).  He  issued  a  series  of 


Campbell 


Camphene 


Gaelic  texts,  entitled  Leabhair  na  Fe- 
inne.  A  scientific  student,  he  wrote  in 
this  field  Frost  and  Fire,  Natural  En¬ 
gines,  Toolmarks  and  Chips ,  and  Ther¬ 
mography,  and  invented  an  instrument 
to  record  the  intensity  of  the  sun’s  rays. 
His  travels  were  described  in  his  Cir¬ 
cular  Notes. 

PoTYrn'hpll  Thomas,  a  distinguished 
v>d»Ilip  UCU)  modern  poet>  was  born  at 

Glasgow  July  27,  1777,  and  educated  at 
its  university.  After  leaving  the  univer¬ 
sity  he  resided  for  a  short  time  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  won  sudden  fame  by  pub¬ 
lishing,  in  1799,  his  Pleasures  of  Hope. 
It  produced  an  extraordinary  sensation, 
and  soon  became  a  familiar  book  at  al¬ 
most  every  hearth  throughout  the  British 
kingdom.  In  1803,  after  spending  some 
time  in  Germany,  he  published  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  with  the 
addition  of  some  of  the  finest  lyrics  in 
the  English  language,  including  Hohen- 
linden,  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  and  the 
Exile  of  Erin.  In  1803  he  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  in  1806  obtained  a  pension  of 
£200  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox. 
After  this  he  appears  to  have  given  his 
attention  less  to  poetry  than  prose,  and 
wrote  various  compilations,  articles  for 
Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  etc. 
In  1809  he  again  made  his  appearance 
as  a  poet,  and  published  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  Lord  Ellin's  Daughter,  and 
the  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  After  publish¬ 
ing  Specimens  of  English  Poets  accom¬ 
panied  by  critical  essays,  he  became  edi¬ 
tor  in  1820  of  the  New  Monthly  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
foundation  of  London  University,  and 
in  1827  was  elected  rector  of  Glasgow 
University.  After  this,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  himself  with  literature, 
published  his  Letters  from  the  South ,  a 
Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  a  Life  of 
Petrarch,  his  productions  were  much 
inferior  to  his  earlier  efforts.  He  died 
at  Boulogne,  June  15,  1844,  and  was 
interred  at  Poet’s  Corner  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Addi¬ 
son. 

Campbell-Bannerman, 

English  statesman,  born  in  1836.  edu¬ 
cated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He 
held  in  succession  the  posts  of  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office,  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
and  was  knighted  in  1895.  He  be¬ 
came  the  Liberal  leader  in  the  House 
in  1899,  and  in  Dec.,  1901,  succeeded 
Balfour  as  Premier.  In  1907  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  measure  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  resigned  on 


account  of  ill  health  April  5,  1908,  and 
died  April  22. 

Campbell  Island,  £abis“daI1 

in  the  S.  Pacific,  southeast  of  New 
Zealand,  to  which  it  belongs.  Mountain¬ 
ous  and  well  wooded,  and  with  fine 
harbors  occasionally  visited  by  whaling 
vessels. 

Campbeltown  "Atrial 

burgh  and  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  near  the  south  end  of  Cantyre, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  or  loch.  Anciently 
the  town  was  called  Dalruadliain,  and 
it  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Dalria- 
dan  monarchy  in  Scotland.  There  are 
many  whisky  distilleries,  and  the  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  whisky, 
farm  produce,  and  herrings.  Along  with 
Ayr  and  other  places  it  sends  a  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  8286. 

Campe  (kam'pe),  Joachim  Heinrich, 
P  a  German  author  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  born  in  1746.  In  1777  he  be¬ 
came  director  of  the  Educational  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Dessau,  and  afterwards  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick.  At  Brunswick  he  became 
the  head  of  a  publishing  house  which 
soon  became  famous  over  all  Germany, 
his  own  works,  consisting  mainly  of 
books  for  youth,  such  as  Robinson  the 
Younger,  adapted  from  Defoe,  Discovery 
of  America,  etc.,  contributing  greatly  to 
extend  its  reputation.  Campe  died  in 
1818. 

Campeachy, 

port  of  Mexico,  in  the  state  and  on 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  w. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  a 
mart  for  logwood  and  wax.  Cigars  are 
manufactured,  and  ships  are  built, 
though  the  harbor  can  only  admit  small 
vessels.  Pop.  17,109. — The  state  of 
Campeachy  has  an  area  of  18,087  sq. 
miles ;  pop.  86,542. 

Campen.  See  Kampen. 

PflirmPT  (kam'per),  Peter,  a  Dutch 
P  physician  and  anatomist, 
professor  of  medicine,  etc.,  successively 
at  Franeker,  Amsterdam,  and  Groningen, 
born  at  Leyden  in  1722,  and  died  at  The 
Hague  in  1789.  His  contributions  to  an¬ 
atomy  and  physiology  were  valuable.  He 
was  also  skillful  in  drawing  and  painting, 
and  rendered  important  services  to  art 
in  his  work  on  the  relations  of  anatomy 
and  art.  One  of  his  doctrines  is  that 
of  the  facial  angle.  See  Facial  Angle. 

Carrmhene  (kam'fen),  the  generic 
oampnene  name  for  the  volatile  oils 

or  hydrocarbons,  isomeric  or  polymeric 


Camphine 


Campo-Formio 


with  oil  of  turpentine,  as  oil  of  berga¬ 
mot,  cloves,  copaiba,  hops,  juniper, 
orange,  pepper,  etc.  They  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other  by  their  odors. 

PoirmliiTi a  (kam'fen),  the  commer- 
^cunpnmc  cial  term  for  purified  oil 

of  turpentine,  obtained  by  distilling  the 

oil  over  quicklime  to  free  it  from  resin. 

It  is  used  in  lamps,  and  gives  a  very 

brilliant  light ;  to  prevent  smoking,  the 

lamp  must  have  a  very  strong  draught. 

With  oxygen  it  forms  camphor. 

fiam-nlinr  (kam'fur),  a  whitish,  trans- 
v^cuupuui  lucent  substance>  a  stea_ 

ropten,  of  a  granular  or  foliated  fracture 
and  somewhat  unc¬ 
tuous  to  the  touch, 
which  is  extracted 
from  several  kinds 
of  trees  of  the 
laurel  tribe;  It 
has  a  bitterish, 
aromatic  taste  and 
a  strong  character¬ 
istic  smell.  It  is 
lighter  than  water. 
In  chemical  char¬ 
acter  it  belongs  to 
the  vegetable  oils. 
Camphor-tree  {Camphdra The  common  cam- 
officinUrum).  phor  of  the  shops 
is  obtained  from 
Camphdra  officinarum  ( Cinnamomum  or 
Lauras  Camphdra) ,  the  camphor  laurel, 
a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  now  natu¬ 
ralized  in  many  other  countries.  .  The 
camphor  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  island 
of  Formosa,  though  also  exported  from 
Japan,  and  to  a  small  extent  from  China. 
Borneo  camphor  is  the  product  of  Dryo- 
baldnops  Camphdra ,  nat.  order  Diptera- 
ceae,  a  tree  100  to  130  feet  high,  found  in 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  The  common 
camphor  is  obtained  from  the  wood  by 
distillation  and  sublimation.  Borneo 
camphor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  pro¬ 
cured  by  distillation,  but  is  found  in 
masses,  secreted  naturally  in  cavities  in 
the  trunk  and  greater  branches.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  vegetables,  such  as  thyme, 
rosemary,  sage,  etc.,  are  found  to  yield 
camphor  by  distillation.  It  is  also  pre¬ 
pared  synthetically  from  coal-tar,  which 
variety  is  used  as  a  moth  destroyer.  In 
medicine  camphor  is  used  both  as  an  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  stimulant.  In  small 
doses  it  acts  as  an  anodyne  and  antispas- 
modic ;  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a  poison. 
Its  effluvia  being  very  noxious  to  insects, 
it  is  much  used  to  protect  specimens  in 
natural  history.  It  readily  dissolves  in 
alcohol,  oils,  etc.,  and  in  this  way  is  much 
used  as  a  liniment.  It  evaporates  or 
volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A 


third  kind  of  camphor,  blumea  camphor, 
is  prepared  in  China  from  Blumea  bal- 
samifera,  a  tall  composite  plant. 

Camphausen  »°  "P  a  "  5  i 

battle-pieces,  born  at  Dusseldorf  in  1818; 
died  in  1885.  His  works  include  Cavaliers 
and  Roundheads,  Charles  I  at  Naseby 
and  Prince  Eugene  at  Belgrade. 
fjflmni  (kam'pe),  a  family  of  Italian 
artists  -  who  founded  what  is 
known  in  painting  as  the  school  of 
Cremona.  Of  the  four  of  this  name, 
Giulio,  Antonio,  Vincenzo,  and  Bernar¬ 
dino,  the  first  and  the  last  are  the  best 
known.  Giulio  (1502-72),  the  eldest 
and  the  teacher  of  the  others,  was  a 
pupil  of  Giulio  Romano,  and  acquired 
from  the  study  of  Titian  and  Pordenone 
a  skill  in  coloring  which  gave  the  school 
its  high  place.  Bernardino  (1525-90) 
was  the  greatest  of  the  school.  He  took 
Romano,  Titian,  Correggio  in  succession 
as  his  models,  but  without  losing  his  own 
individuality  as  an  artist. 

fairmimi  the  popular  name  of  cer- 
v^dili jJiUiij  tain  plants>  See  LyChnis 

and  Silene. 

fiamrrinn  (kam'pi-on),  Edmund,  an 
^dinpiuil  English  Jesuit>  born  1540. 

He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  greatly.  Though  at  first 
a  Roman  Catholic,  he  adopted  nominally 
the  Reformed  faith,  and  took  deacon’s 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England ;  but 
he  afterwards  recanted,  became  a  Jesuit, 
and  attacked  Protestantism,  especially  in 
his  work  Decern  Rationes  (Ten  Reasons). 
In  1581  he  was  found  guilty  on  a 
trumped-up  charge  of  conspiring  to  raise 
sedition,  and  was  accordingly  executed. 

Campmeeting,  ?  wo»?1?nd  satherins 

r  07  tor  religious  purposes, 

continuing  for  several  days,  and  especially 
associated  with  Methodism  in  America. 
Introduced  into  England  in  1799,  they 
there  led  to  the  separation  of  the  Prim¬ 
itive  Methodists  from  the  Wesleyans. 
At  first  they  were  scenes  of  hysterical 
excitement,  though  now  they  are  gener- 
elly  quiet  gatherings  of  devout  people. 

Campobasso  [k  a  °;b  a  s's  a 

r  town  ot  Italy,  province 

of  Campobasso,  on  a  hill-slope,  52  miles 
N.  E.  Naples ;  has  manufactures  of  cut¬ 
lery  and  a  good  trade.  Pop.  11.273. — 
The  prov.  (formerly  Molise)  has  an 
area  of  1771  sq.  miles ;  pop.  300,873. 

Campobello  {k, a  “-p06_b  .e. n  »  an 

r  island  8  miles  long,  be¬ 

longing  to  New  Brunswick.  Canada,  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  with  a  lighthouse  on 
its  northern  extremity. 

Campo-Formio,  a6  t0^es  ia.  ^tal^ 


Campo-Santo 


Canada 


Venice,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace 
between  Austria  and  France  which  was 
signed  in  its  neighborhood  on  the  17th 
of  October,  1797.  Its  chief  provisions 
were  that  Austria  should  cede  the  Bel¬ 
gian  provinces  and  Lombardy  to  France, 
receiving  in  compensation  the  Venetian 
states. 


Campo-Santo 


(lit.  ‘Holy  Field’), 
the  name  given  to 


burying-grounds  in  Italy,  best  known  as 
the  appellation  of  the  more  remarkable, 
such  as  are  surrounded  with  arcades  and 
richly  adorned.  The  most  famous  Cam¬ 
po-Santo  is  that  of  Pisa,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  has  on  its 
walls  frescoes  of  the  14th  century  of 
great  interest  in  the  history  of  art. 
Among  more  modern  Italian  cemeter¬ 
ies,  that  of  Genoa  is  distinguished  for  its 
magnificence. 


Campus  Martius 


(called  also  Cam - 
pus ,  merely) 


was  a  large  place  in  the  suburbs  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome,  consisting  of  the  level 
ground  between  the  Quirinal,  Capitoline, 
and  Pincian  Hills,  and  the  river  Tiber, 
set  apart  for  military  exercises  and 
sacred  to  the  god  Mars.  In  the  later 
period  of  the  republic  it  was  a  suburban 
pleasure-ground  for  the  Romans,  and  was 
laid  out  with  gardens,  shady  walks,  baths, 
etc.  A  large  part  of  the  modern  city 
stands  on  it. 


P.amfnnQ  (kam'tos),  a  river  of  South- 

camioos  ern  Africa>  in  Cape  Coionyj 

which  falls  into  the  sea  west  of  Algoa 
Bay ;  length,  200  miles. 

Camuccini  ^  a_m  h  ^  *  vin- 

uctiiiucciiii  cenzo,  a  distinguished 
Italian  historical  painter,  born  at  Rome 
about  1775.  He  followed  the  pseudo- 
classical  style,  and  his  pictures  are  of 
large  size.  Among  his  best-known  works 
are  Death  of  C  cesar,  Death  of  Virginia , 
The  Incredulity  of  Thomas,  Horatius 
Cocles,  Death  of  Mary  Magdalene.  He 
was  also  excellent  in  portraits.  He  died 
in  1844. 


flarnwnnrl  a  red  dyewood  imported 
l/cimwuuu,  from  tropical  West 

Africa,  and  obtained  from  the  Baphia 
nitida,  a  leguminous  tree,  suborder  Cae- 
salpiniae.  This  wood  is  of  a  very  fine 
color,  and  is  used  in  turnery  for  making 
knife  handles  and  other  similar  articles. 
The  dye  obtained  from  it  is  brilliant,  but 
not  permanent.  It  is  called  sometimes 
Barwood ,  though  this  name  belongs  also 
to  another  tree. 

Farm  (ka'na),  a  village  of  Palestine, 
L/diici  jn  Qauiee>  the  scene  of  Christ’s 
first  miracle ;  probably  represented  by 
Ivana  el  Jelil,  a  modern  village  9  miles 
n.  of  Nazareth. 


Canaan  (ka'nan).  See  Palestine. 

Canaanites  (k&'nan-Its),  the  gen¬ 
eral  name  for  the  sev¬ 
eral  peoples  (Jebusites,  Ilittites,  Amo- 
rites,  etc.)  whom  the  Israelites  found 
dwelling  in  Canaan  (Palestine)  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  whom  later  they  utterly 
subdued,  though  the  subjugation  was  not 
quite  complete  till  Solomon’s  time.  They 
are  believed  to  have  been,  in  part  at 
least,  of  kindred  race  with  the  Israelites ; 
and  some  authorities  find  traces  of  their 
descendants  among  the  present  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Palestine. 

Canada  (kan'a-da)r  dominion  of, 

an  immense  region  compris¬ 
ing  the  northern  part  of  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  continent,  with  the  exception  of 
Alaska,  and  the  greatest  of  Britain’s 
colonial  possessions.  It  includes  the 
provinces  of  Ontario  (formerly  Upper 
Canada),  Quebec  (formerly  Lower  Cana¬ 
da),  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
also  the  extensive  territories  of  Yukon 
and  Mackenzie,  Keewatin  and  Ungava,  in 
the  bleak  northern  section.  The  Domin¬ 
ion  embraces  the  whole  of  British  North 
America,  with  the  exception  of  New¬ 
foundland  and  the  coastal  region  of 
Ungava  or  the  Labrador  peninsula 
(which  belongs  to  Newfoundland),  and 
its  area  is  not  much  less  than  that  of 
Europe.  The  following  table  shows  the 
present  areas  of  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  (some  of  which  have  recently 
had  their  boundaries  altered),  with  their 
populations : 


Area, 

Provinces.  sq.  m. 

Alberta .  253,540 

British  Columbia .  312,630 

Manitoba .  73,732 

New  Brunswick .  27,985 

Nova  Scotia .  21,428 

Ontario .  260,862 

Prince  Edward  Island .  2,184 

Quebec .  251,873 

Saskatchewan .  250,650 

Unorganized  Territory . 2,130,690 


Popula¬ 

tion. 

372,919 

362,768 

454,681 

351,815 

461.847 

2,519,902 

93,722 

2,000,697 

453,508 

10,000 


Totals 


3,585,574  7,081,869 


Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  called  the 
‘  Maritime  Provinces,’  though  British 
Columbia,  being  on  the  Pacific,  is  also  a 
maritime  province.  In  the  Northwest 
Territories  four  districts  were  marked 
out  in  1882.  Assiniboia,  area,  89,535  sq. 
m. ;  Saskatchewan,  107,092  sq.  miles ; 
Alberta,  100,100,  sq.  miles ;  Athabasca, 
104,500  sq.  miles.  These  were  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  1905  into  the  two  present  prov¬ 
inces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
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The  boundaries  of  the  Dominion  are : 
the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  United 
States  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  and 
Alaska  on  the  west,  and  the  Arctic 
Ocean  on  the  north. 

Coasts. — On  the  east  the  coast-line  is 
very  irregular,  being  marked  by  deep  in¬ 
dentations  and  fringed  by  islands.  The 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  forms  an  odd 
peninsular  projection  with  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  between  it  and  the  mainland, 
while  north  of  it  is  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  shut  in  from  the  Atlantic  by 
Cape  Breton  Island  and  Newfoundland. 
In  the  gulf  are  the  island  of  Anticosti  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  The  chief  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  north  coast  are  the  archi¬ 
pelago  of  the  Arctic  islands  and  the 
great  opening  of  Hudson  Bay,  connected 
with  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson  Strait,  and 
having  as  its  southern  continuation 
James  Bay.  On  the  west  coast  are  Van¬ 
couver  Island,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  and  many  others.  The  southern 
boundary  is  most  remarkable  for  passing 
through  the  system  of  great  lakes — Supe¬ 
rior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  between 
the  last  two  of  which  are  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  partly  belonging  to  Canada, 
partly  to  the  United  States.  To  the 
Atlantic  the  drainage  of  these  lakes  is 
carried  by  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  which 
river,  and  the  great  gulf  into  which  it 
expands,  are  connected  the  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec^  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  to¬ 
gether  containing  by  far  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  population  of  the  Dominion. 

Surface. — With  regard  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  surface,  Canada  may  be  di¬ 
vided  roughly  into  three  great  regions :  a 
region  of  woodlands  and  hills  or  undu¬ 
lating  ground  in  the  east,  an  immense 
region  of  prairies  in  the  middle,  and  a 
mountainous  forest  region  in  the  west. 
The  chief  mountain  regions  of  the  east 
are  north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  run  nearly  parallel  to  that  river. 
On  the  south  are  the  Shickshock  Moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Notre  Dame  range,  the 
former  rising  to  the  height  of  4000  ft. 
On  the  north  is  the  Laurentian  range 
(perhaps  attaining  4000  ft.),  running 
in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Labra¬ 
dor  coast  to  the  Ottawa  river,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  watershed  between  the  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
those  which  flow  into  Hudson  Bay.  The 
prairie  region  and  great  wheat-produc¬ 
ing  tract  extends  northwest  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
is  a  great  region  of  plains,  with  low  hills 
in  some  places ;  it  is  well  wooded  in 
many  parts,  elsewhere  bare  or  with  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  woodland  and 


prairie.  Some  portions  are  decidedly  in¬ 
fertile,  but  their  area  is  small  compared 
with  the  whole.  On  the  Pacific  slope 
we  have  a  distinctly  mountainous  re¬ 
gion,  including  the  Rockies,  some  peaks 
of  which  attain  a  height  of  about  14,000 
ft.,  as  also  the  Gold  and  the  Cascade 
Ranges.  The  highest  point  in  Canada  is 
seemingly  Mount  Logan,  about  19,000 
feet,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  St.  Elias, 
in  Alaska.  This  region,  with  its  high 
mountains,  deep  gorges  or  canyons, 
large  and  rapid  rivers,  long  and  narrow 
lakes,  great  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  and 
its  narrow  fiords  or  inlets,  differs  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  remainder  of  the  country. 

Lakes  and  Rivers. — The  vast  lake  and 
river  systems  which  Canada  possesses  of 
its  own,  or  shares  with  the  United 
States,  give  it  a  unique  character. 
Everywhere  in  the  interior  are  rivers  and 
lakes.  To  Hudson  Bay  flow  the  Albany, 
Nelson,  Churchill,  and  many  other 
streams ;  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Coppermine,  and  Back  or  Great 
Fish  River ;  to  the  Pacific,  the  Fraser, 
Skeena,  Stickeen,  etc.  The  basin  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  with  the  connected  lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Michigan,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  affords  a  continuous  waterway 
from  the  Atlantic' to  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  To  this  system  belong  the 
Ottawa,  Gatineau.  Richelieu,  St.  Maur¬ 
ice,  Saguenay,  and  other  rivers.  In  the 
prairie  region  and  the  northwest  are 
similar  great  lake  and  river  systems, 
formed  by  the  Saskatchewan,  Nelson, 
Churchill,  Athabasca,  and  Mackenzie 
rivers,  and  the  great  lakes  Winnipeg, 
Athabasca,  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear. 
The  Saskatchewan,  lying  in  the  heart  of 
the  rich  wheat-growing  district,,  must  in 
time  prove  a  far  more  important  water¬ 
way  than  at  present.  The  Mackenzie 
and  its  connected  lakes  and  rivers  form 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  far 
northwest.  This  river,  including  its 
tributary  the  Peace,  has  a  length  of  per¬ 
haps  2500  miles,  and  drains  an  area  of 
550,000  sq.  miles,  or  almost  double  that 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin.  Between  the 
Mackenzie  system  and  Hudson  Bay  is  a 
great  region  called  from  its  desolate  char¬ 
acter  the  Barren  Grounds. 

Geology  and  Minerals. — As  regards 
the  geological  features  of  Canada,  great 
part  of  the  Dominion  north  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  west  of  Hudson  •  Bay  is 
covered  with  archaean  rocks  belonging  to 
the  Laurentian  system  and  consisting 
largely  of  granite  and  gneiss,  with 
quartz-rock,  schist,  limestone,  etc.,  South 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  is  a  considerable 
development  of  Carboniferous  strata. 
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Between  the  archaean  rocks  and  the 

Rocky  Mountains  is  a  great  area  of  sec¬ 
ondary  (Mesozoic)  strata.  In  the 

Rocky  Mountain  region  the  archaean, 
palaeozoic,  mesozoic,  and  tertiary  sys¬ 
tems  are  represented.  Canada  has  great 

mineral  wealth.  Iron  of  the  best  quality 
has  been  found  in  great  abundance  in 
Quebec,  Ontario,  and  British  Columbia. 
The  district  round  Lake  Superior  and 
the  upper  part  of  Lake  Huron  abounds 
in  copper  and  has  much  silver  as  well*, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  Assiniboia,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia  are  rich  in  coal. 
In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  a  number  of 
coal-mines  worked  ;  gold  is  also  obtained 
in  some  quantity,  as  well  as  iron.  Coal 
is  worked  in  the  northwest,  and  more 
extensively  in  British  Columbia,  which 
is  also  rich  in  iron.  The  most  valuable 
mineral  of  the  Dominion  is  gold,  of 
which  about  $26,000,000  in  value  was 
produced  in  1900.  This  yield  had  fallen 
off  in  1910  to  less  than  $10,000,000. 
Large  quantities  of  petroleum  are  ob¬ 
tained.  The  chief  oil  district  is  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  in  the  province  of  Ontario  bound¬ 
ed  by  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron  and  the 
river  St.  Clair.  Other  useful  mineral 
products  are  salt,  gypsum,  phosphate  of 
lime,  slate,  asbestos,  plumbago,  antimony 
and  building-stone. 

Animals. — The  chief  wild  animals 
(some  of  them  represented  by  several 
species)  are  the  deer,  buffalo,  musk-ox, 
bear,  wolf,  fox,  otter,  beaver,  squirrel, 
raccoon,  musk-rat,  marten,  etc.  The 
buffalo  has  been  exterminated  as  a  wild 
animal,  the  few  remaining  specimens  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  captivity.  The  largest  of  the 
deer  kind  is  the  moose,  or  elk,  which  is 
found  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Quebec,  as  well 
as  in  the  far  west  and  northwest.  The 
reindeer,  or  caribou,  occurs  in  the  north. 
The  grizzly  bear  is  met  with  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  polar  bear  in 
the  extreme  north  "and  northeast.  Fur¬ 
bearing  animals  are  so  numerous  as  to 
have  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  a  large 
trading  company  like  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  for  over  two  centuries.  There  are 
birds  in  great  variety,  Canada  having 
more  than  700  species  altogether.  They 
include  the  wild  swan,  wild  turkey, 
geese  and  ducks  of  various  kinds,  par¬ 
tridges,  quail,  prairie-fowl,  pigeon,  wood¬ 
cock,  snipe,  plover,  etc. ;  besides  eagles, 
hawks,  owls,  and  many  smaller  birds, 
among  which  are  two  species  of  humming¬ 
bird.  Except  at  certain  seasons  game  of 
all  kinds  may  be  shot  at  will.  The  rattle¬ 
snake  and  other  snakes  occur,  but  are  less 
common  than  in  the  States.  The  seas, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  especially  the  Gulf  of 


St.  Lawrence  and  the  neighboring  waters, 
abound  in  almost  all  kinds  of  fish,  and  the 
fisheries  are  extremely  valuable,  employ¬ 
ing  about  80,000  people.  The  chief  sea 
fish  caught  are  cod,  herring,  mackerel, 
halibut,  haddock,  hake,  shad,  salmon,  etc. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  salmon, 
white-fish,  bass,  trout,  sturgeon,  maski- 
nonge  (or  maskelonge),  pike,  pickerel  etc. 
The  seal  and  whale  fisheries  are  also  val¬ 
uable.  Lobsters  and  oysters  are  abun¬ 
dant  and  excellent. 

Vegetation. — The  forests  are  of  great 
extent,  and  the  timber  trade  is  a  great 
source  of  wealth,  the  annual  value  of 
the  timber  and  forest  products  being  over 
$35,000,000.  In  the  forests  grow  more 
than  sixty  kinds  of  trees.  Among  the 
most  valuable  are  the  white  and  red  pine, 
white  and  black  spruce,  maple,  ash, 
beech,  oak,  walnut,  butternut,  chestnut, 
basswood,  birch,  cedar,  etc.  Over  most 
parts  of  the  Dominion  (except  in  the 
prairie  regions  of  the  interior)  good  tim¬ 
ber  is  found,  though  in  the  older  and 
more  closely-settled  parts  the  forests 
have  been  largely  cleared  off.  The  for¬ 
ests  of  British  Columbia  produce  the 
largest  timber,  the  Douglas  pine  being 
the  chief  tree.  The  balsam  poplar  grows 
to  an  immense  size  on  the  Athabasca, 
Peace,  and  Mackenzie  rivers,  and  even 
at  the  mouth  of  the  last,  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  trees  of  some  size  are 
found.  The  Banksian  pine  grows  to  the 
height  of  100  feet  on  the  southern  shores 
of  Hudson  Bay,  and  spruce  suitable  for 
building  purposes,  and  the  tamarac  or 
larch,  extend  as  far  north  as  Fort  George 
on  its  east  and  Fort  Churchill  on  its 
west  shore.  The  sugar-maple,  a  forest 
tree  attaining  the  height  of  120  feet, 
flourishes  in  the  greater  part  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  valley  up  to  lat.  49°,  and  is 
much  valued  for  the  sugar  that  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  it.  There  are  a  great  many 
varieties  of  wild  fruits,  as  the  wild  plum, 
wild  cherry,  raspberry,  service-berry, 
cranberry,  gooseberry,  strawberry,  black 
and  red  currant,  wild  vine,  blackberry, 
buffalo-berry,  etc.,  and  numerous  wild 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs.  Of  the 
wild  fruits,  the  raspberry,  the  cranberry, 
and  the  blueberry  are  alone  important 
economically.  There  are  rich  pasture 
grasses,  but  they  cannot  be  utilized  in 
cultivation. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  a  country  of 
such  vast  extent  and  varied  features  as 
Canada  naturally  differs  very  much  in 
different  places,  and  in  this  respect  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  other  Atlantic  re¬ 
gions  are  very  dissimilar  to  the  prairie 
region  of  the  center.  So  different,  in- 
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deed,  is  the  climate  of  one  portion  of  the 
Dominion  from  that  of  other  portions 
that  Canada  has  been  said  to  present 
‘  climates  and  productions  similar  to 
those  of  northwest  and  central  Europe — 
that  is,  of  Russia,  Norway,  the  British 
Islands,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and 
Northern  Italy.’  In  Ontario  and  the 
region  of  the  Upper  St.  Lawrence  it  may 
be  described  as  temperate,  although  the 
heat  in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter 
are  on  the  average  twenty  degrees  greater 
than  the  corresponding  seasons  in  Great 
Britain.  Generally  the  climate  of  the 
Dominion  shows  considerable  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  but,  except  in  some  of  the 
coast  regions,  the  exceeding  dryness  of 
the  Canadian  atmosphere  makes  both  ex¬ 
tremes  of  temperature  more  pleasant  and 
healthy  than  similar  temperatures  in 
Britain.  Apart  from  the  portions  of 
the  Dominion  that  fall  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  Labrador  and  all  the  country  east 
of  Hudson  Bay  have  the  most  severe 
climate.  The  Pacific  coast  region  has  a 
decidedly  moist  climate.  The  peninsula 
lying  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron  has  the  finest  climate,  allowing  of 
fruits,  shrubs,  and  flowers  to  be  grown 
that  cannot  stand  the  winter  elsewhere. 
The  Mackenzie  River  district — especially 
in  the  region  of  the  Peace  River,  where 
the  temperature  throughout  the  year  is 
remarkably  genial — possesses  a  climate 
much  less  severe  than  one  might  expect, 
and  would  allow  of  agriculture  almost 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Agriculture. — Both  by  soil  and  climate 
Canada  is  specially  adapted  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  Within  the  last  few  years  its 
agricultural  importance  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  when  the  great  prairies  are 
brought  under  cultivation  Canada  will 
be  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  countries 
in  the  world.  In  general,  sowing  is 
later  than  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  but  the  harvest  is  gathered 
earlier,  a  large  part  of  it  usually  before 
the  end  of  July,  so  rapid  is  the  growth 
during  the  hot  Canadian  summer.  The 
chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
pease,  maize,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  mangel-wurzel,  etc.  Of  these,  wheat 
has  become  of  recent  years  a  product  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  fertile 
prairie  regions  east  of  the  Rockies  being 
specially  adapted  to  it,  the  annual  prod¬ 
uct  reaching  166,000,000  bushels  in 
1910,  of  which  about  three-fourths  was 
grown  in  Saskatchewan.  Oats  are  con¬ 
siderably  greater  in  quantity,  the  yield 
reaching  over  350,000,000  bushels.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  are  now  being  much  im¬ 
proved,  partly  by  the  introduction  of 


high-class  cattle  from  Britain  ;  and  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  are  exported.  The 
total  value  of  all  exports  connected  with 
agriculture,  including  grain,  flour,  ani¬ 
mals  and  animal  products  (as  cheese, 
eggs,  etc.),  was  about  $140,000,000  in 
1910.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  an 
agricultural  college  and  model  farm  at 
Guelph,  and  there  are  also  model  farms 
in  Quebec.  Fruit-growing  is  now  an  im¬ 
portant  industry  in  certain  localities,  and 
large  quantities  of  apples  are  exported, 
as  well  as  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
Peaches  are  grown  to  most  advantage  in 
the  Niagara  district  of  Ontario,  where 
peach  orchards  many  acres  in  extent  are 
to  be  seen.  The  vine  is  cultivated  too, 
and  good  wine  is  made.  Pears,  plums, 
and  many  kinds  of  berry  fruits,  etc.,  are 
produced  in  great  perfection. 

Commerce. — The  trade  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  is  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  About  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  exports  are  sent  to  these  two  coun¬ 
tries,  while  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
imports  come  from  them,  sometimes 
more  than  one-half  being  from  Great 
Britain  alone.  Besides  timber,  animals 
and  their  produce,  and  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  the  chief  articles  of  export  are 
fish,  coal  and  other  minerals,  leather, 
and  wooden  goods.  The  total  exports  for 
1909-10  were  valued  at  $385,835,103, 
imports  at  $298,763,993.  Of  the  exports, 
Great  Britain  received  $139,483,000 ;  the 
United  States  $104,200,000 ;  of  the  im¬ 
ports  $95,336,000  came  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  $217,502,000  from  the  United  States. 
A  uniform  decimal  system  of  coinage  was 
established  throughout  the  Dominion  in 
1871.  The  unit  of  account  is  the  dollar 
of  100  cents,  like  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  money  used  consists  of 
bank  bills,  and  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
fcoins,  besides  government  notes  of  small 
denominations  up  to  $4,  the  bank  bills 
being  not  of  lower  denominations  than 
$5.  There  is  a  uniform  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  the  Canadian  standards 
being  the  same  as  the  British  imperial 
standards. 

Railways. — The  inland  trade  of 
Canada  has  been  much  improved  by  the 
completion  of  the  various  lines  of  rail¬ 
way,  and  is  also  greatly  furthered,  by  the 
extensive  system  of  canals.  Of  the  rail¬ 
ways,  the  greatest  is  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway,  running  from  Montreal 
across  the  whole  continent  to  Vancouver 
on  the  Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia  ; 
length,  about  2900  miles,  exclusive  of 
branches.  (See  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way.)  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Mon¬ 
treal  by  the  stupendous  Victoria  Tubu- 
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lar  Bridge  (with  its  abutments  nearly  2 
miles  long),  connects  the  maritime  prov¬ 
inces  and  the  Northeastern  United 
States,  with  the  western  railways,  and 
is  rapidly  building  towards  the  Pacific, 
under  the  title  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa¬ 
cific.  Another  line  heading  in  the  same 
direction  is  the  Canadian  Northern,  and 
the  indications  are  that  in  the  near 
future  Canada  will  have  three  trans¬ 
continental  lines.  These  are  being  con¬ 
nected  by  cross  lines  through  the  wheat 
region.  Another  important  railway  is 
the  Intercolonial  Railway  from  Halifax 
in  Nova  Scotia  to  Quebec.  Altogether 
the  Dominion  has  about  25,000  miles  of 
railway.  A  railway  has  been  built  to 
connect  Winnipeg  and  Regina  with  Port 
Nelson  on  Hudson  Bay,  and  thus  to  open 
up  a  shorter  route  from  Britain  to  the 
center  of  the  continent  than  any  yet  ex¬ 
isting.  This  route  will  be  available 
only  for  perhaps  half  the  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ice  in  Hudson  Strait  and 
Bay.  From  Winnipeg  there  is  direct 
railway  communication  with  the  West¬ 
ern  United  States,  and  this  town  is  now 
an  important  center  of  river  navigation, 
steamers  running  up  the  Red  River  into 
the  States,  up  the  Assiniboine,  and 
through  Lake  Winnipeg  and  up  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  for  1500  miles. 

Canals. — Some  of  the  canals  are  stu¬ 
pendous  achievements.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  commercial  point  of  view 
are  the  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  the  Wel¬ 
land  Canal,  and  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
Canal.  The  first  named  series,  with  an 
aggregate  length  of  about  70  miles,  avoids 
the  rapids  on  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario, 
and  thus  affords  to  vessels  the  means  of 
ascending  to  that  lake  (in  descending 
vessels  of  700  tons  can  shoot  the  rapids 
with  safety;  ;  and  the  latter,  which  has 
a  length  of  27  miles,  avoids  the  Niagara 
Falls  and  rapids,  and  enables  vessels  to 
ascend  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie. 
Both  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  series  have  been  enlarged 
and  deepened  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
increased  traffic  which  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  settlement  of  the  northwest¬ 
ern  provinces,  and  the  construction  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The  last 
canal  necessary  to  complete  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior  is  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal, 
avoiding  the  St.  Mary  rapids,  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  descent  by  which  Lake  Superior 
pours  its  waters  into  Lake  Huron.  This, 
opened  in  1905,  is  opposite  the  canal  on 
the  Michigan  side,  the  two  carrying  an 
enormous  traffic.  Next  after  those  men¬ 
tioned,  the  most  important  of  the  Cana¬ 


dian  canals  is  the  series  of  locks  and 
short  artificial  connections  known  as  the 
Rideau  Canal.  .It  connects  Lake  On¬ 
tario  at  Kingston  with  the  Ottawa  near 
the  city  of  that  name.  By  means  of 
these  works  large  vessels  can  now  sail 
by  the  St.  Lawrence  route  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior. 

Constitution,  etc. — By  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
federation  of  1S67  the  constitution  of 
the  Dominion  was  required  to  be  simi¬ 
lar  in  principle  to  that  of  Great 
Britain.  There  is  a  central  federal 
government  and  separate  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  and  legislatures.  The  central 
executive  government  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  is  carried  on  by  a  governor-general 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  privy- 
council.  The  governor-general  has  a 
salary  of  $50,000  per  annum.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  privy-council  consisting  of 
the  prime-minister  and  twelve  other 
ministers  or  heads  of  departments.  The 
legislative  authority  rests  with  a  Par¬ 
liament  consisting  of  two  houses,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Senate  is  now  composed  of  eighty- 
seven  members,  who  are  nominated  for 
life  by  the  governor-general.  Each  sena¬ 
tor  must  be  a  born  or  naturalized  sub¬ 
ject,  thirty  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
of  real  or  personal  property  to  the  value 
of  at  least  4000  dollars  in  the  province 
for  which  he  is  appointed.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
five  years,  there  being  one  member  for 
about  every  20,000  of  the  population. 
There  is  a  uniform  franchise,  a  vote  be¬ 
ing  given  to  every  male  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  small  prop¬ 
erty  qualification.  Each  of  the  provinces 
has  a  separate  parliament  and  adminis¬ 
tration,  independent  in  its  own  sphere, 
at  the  head  being  a  lieutenant-governor 
appointed  by  the  central  government. 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  have  only  one  chamber ;  the  other 
provinces  have  two.  There  is  a  very 
perfect  system  of  municipal  government 
throughout  the  Dominion,  the  counties 
and  townships  having  local  governments 
or  councils  which  regulate  their  local 
taxation.  The  administration  of  justice 
is  based  on  the  English  model,  except  in 
Quebec  province,  where  the  old  French 
law  prevails.  The  only  court  that  lias 
jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  the  Exchequer  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Court)  is  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
ultimate  court  of  appeal  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  In  certain  cases  an  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  had  to  the  British  Privy 
Council.  The  capital  of  the  Dominion 
is  Ottawa,  but  the  largest  cities  are 
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Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Quebec.  The 
Dominion  revenue  in  1910  was  $101,616,- 
476;  the  expenditure  was  $115,395,774; 
the  debt  $336,268,546.  Canada  has  both 
a  large  volunteer  force  and  a  militia. 
The  former  comprises  many  well-equipped 
organizations  in  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery.  A  military  college  for  the 
training  of  officers  is  maintained. 

Religion  and  Education. — There  is  no 
state  church  in  the  Dominion.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  religion  in  Quebec  is  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  Ontario 
Methodists  predominate,  then  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  the  English  Church,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Education  is  well  at¬ 
tended  to,  being  everywhere  more  or  less 
under  the  supervision  of  government,  and 
excellent  free-schools  being  provided.  In 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  Manitoba  separate 
public  schools  are  provided  for  Roman 
Catholics ;  in  the  other  provinces  the 
schools  are  non-sectarian.  All  the  prov¬ 
inces  except  British  Columbia  have  uni¬ 
versities  or  colleges,  and  the  provision 
made  for  higher  education  in  general  is 
exceptionally  good,  a  fact  which  is  said  to 
have  an  observable  influence  on  the  tone 
of  the  periodical  press. 

Literature. — In  literature  proper  Cana¬ 
da,  as  yet  mainly  occupied  with  its  mate¬ 
rial  development,  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  produce  writers  of  a  distinctively 
national  type  of  style  and  thought.  But 
in  poetry,  fiction,  philosophy,  Canadian 
history,  and  descriptive  narrative,  there 
is  no  lack  of  writers  who  reflect  the 
highest  thought  and  culture  of  Europe. 
The  French-Canadian  literature  of 
Lower  Canada,  though  dependent  for  its 
inspiration  and  models  on  the  literature 
of  France,  deserves  notice  as  containing 
some  valuable  works  on  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  and  an  interesting  collection  of  es¬ 
says,  novels,  and  lyrics.  Amongst  the 
works  which  will  give  the  reader  some 
general  idea  of  Canadian  authors  and 
their  work,  we  may  mention  Lareau’s 
Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Canadienne , 
Grant’s  Picturesque  Canada ,  Morgan’s 
Bibliotheca  Canadensis ,  and  Canadian 
History  and  Literature  by  Withrow  and 
Adam. 

People. — The  population  is  increasing 
rapidly  both  naturally  and  by  means  of 
immigration.  The  population  in  1901 
was  5,371,051.  The  estimate  for  1911 
is  7,081,869.  Ontario  is  settled  princi¬ 
pally  by  emigrants  from  Great  Britain 
and  their  descendants,  with  considerable 
numbers  of  Germans  and  Americans. 
Since  about  1897  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
creasing  outflow  of  American  farmers  to 
the  wheat-fields  of  Western  Canada, 
which  were  to  be  had  on  advantageous 


terms.  Up  to  1910  this  immigration 
totaled  about  425,000,  of  whom  60,000 
came  in  1909.  In  1910  a  check  to  this 
inflow  appeared,  in  the  appearance  of  a 
movement  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  province  of  Quebec  the  people  are 
mostly  French  in  origin,  speech,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  being  mainly  descendants  of  the 
French  colonists  who  inhabited  the  re¬ 
gion  before  it  became  British.  There 
are,  besides,  the  Indian  tribes  and  the 
Eskimos,  the  latter  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  Indians  are  estimated  to 
number  about  130,000.  They  are  divided 
into  various  tribes  as  well  as  larger 
stocks  or  races,  such  as  the  Tinneh  or 
Athabascan  Indians,  the  Thlinkets  and 
Hydahs  of  British  Columbia  and  the 
west  coast,  the  Algonquins,  Hurons,  Iro¬ 
quois,  etc.,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  region. 
In  the  old  provinces  separate  land  allot¬ 
ments  have  been  granted  to  the  Indian 
population,  and  there  the  Indians  have 
adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  have 
made  considerable  advances  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A  separate  department  of  the 
Canadian  government  exercises  a  gen¬ 
eral  supervision  over  their  affairs. 
Schools  have  been  established  among 
them,  and  they  are  said  to  learn  to  read 
and  write  quickly  and  to  show  some 
talent  for  music  and  drawing.  The 
majority  of  the  Indians,  however,  live 
beyond  the  influences  of  this  kind  of 
civilization,  and  wander  over  the  plains 
of  the  northwest,  supporting  themselves 
by  fishing  and  hunting,  carrying  their 
furs  to  the  various  forts  or  trading  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
They  also  make  a  number  of  articles  out 
of  wood,  such  as  dishes,  shovels,  etc. 
Their  canoes  are  ingeniously  constructed 
of  birch  bark,  and  are  made  light  enough 
to  be  carried  for  miles  by  a  man  or 
woman  over  the  roughest  portages ,  or 
places  intervening  between  one  navigable 
point  and  another.  Frequently,  however, 
the  canoe  is  in  a  single  piece,  made  by 
hollowing  out  the  stem  of  a  tree.  The 
dwellings  or  wigwams  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  construction,  consisting  merely  of  a 
frame  of  poles  covered  with  birch  bark, 
with  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  serve  for  a 
chimney,  and  an  opening  covered  with 
a  blanket  to  serve  for  a  door.  There  are 
also  many  half-breeds  of  mingled  white 
(especially  French)  and  Indian  blood. 
These  are  intelligent  and  industrious, 
and  engage  in  agriculture  and  other  oc¬ 
cupations,  and  usually  speak  a  sort  of 
corrupt  French  patois. 

History. — English  ships  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  shores  of  what  is  now 
Canada.  In.  1497  John  Cabot,  sailing 
from  Bristol,  landed  on  the  coast  of 
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Labrador,  and  planted  the  English  flag 
there.  But  it  was  the  French  naviga¬ 
tor  Jacques  Cartier  who  first  really 
opened  up  Canada  for  European  settlers. 
In  1534  Cartier  in  a  single  ship  sailed 
up  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  till  he 
could  see  land  on  each  side.  Having  re¬ 
turned  the  year  following,  he  reached 
the  Indian  town  of  Hochelaga,  to  the 
height  above  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Mont  Royal,  now  Montreal,  and  passed 
the  winter  at  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Charles,  where  the  city  of  Quebec  now 
stands.  Some  years  later  vigorous  at¬ 
tempts  at  colonization  were  made.  The 
Sieur  de  Roberval  was  appointed  Vice¬ 
roy  of  New  France,  as  the  newly  discov¬ 
ered  territory  had  been  called,  and  under 
his  leadership  and  that  of  Cartier  two 
hundred  colonists  were  landed,  who,  after 
struggling  for  two  winters  with  the 
hardships  of  their  situation,  had  event¬ 
ually  to  return.  For  the  next  fifty 
years  no  further  attempts  were  made  in 
these  regions,  except  that  on  the  parts 
of  the  English,  Martin  Frobisher  in 
1576,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in 
1583,  explored  and  took  formal  possession 
of  Newfoundland  and  the  adjacent 
coasts.  In  1603  Samuel  Champlain,  a 
French  naval  officer,  sailed  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  where  the  city  of  Montreal 
now  stands,  and  two  years  afterwards  a 
settlement  was  made  at  Port  Royal  in 
Acadia  (New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia)  in  connection  with  a  French 
fur  trading  company,  but  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  three  years  afterwards.  At  length, 
in  1608,  a  French  colony  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Champlain  and  Des  Monts 
settled  at  Quebec.  Two  years  later 
another  English  navigator,  Henry  Hud¬ 
son,  explored  the  bay  which  bears  his 
name.  In  1627,  the  fur  trade  having 
made  considerable  development  under 
the  guidance  of  Champlain,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  organized  the  company  of  the 
Hundred  Associates  for  the  further  col¬ 
onization  of  New  France ;  but  two  years 
after  the  colony  received  a  check  in  the 
capture  of  Quebec  and  other  settlements 
by  an  English  expedition  under  Sir 
David  Kirk.  The  conquests,  however, 
were  soon  restored  to  the  French,  by  the 
treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  The 
growth  of  the  colony,  however,  was  slow. 
At  Champlain’s  death  in  1635  it  num¬ 
bered  but  250  Europeans,  and  in  1663 
was  still  under  2000.  The  most  formid¬ 
able  foes  of  the  colonists  were  the’  Iro¬ 
quois  Indians,  whose  enmity  had  been 
excited  by  Champlain,  and  who  swarmed 
round  the  settlements,  rooting  up  the 
mission  stations  of  the  French  Jesuits, 
and  pursuing  the  fugitives  to  the  very 
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walls  of  Quebec  fort.  In  1663,  Col¬ 
bert  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
France,  fresh  supplies  of  emigrants  and 
a  strong  body  of  troops  were  sent  out 
to  Canada.  The  Iroquois  found  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  make  peace,  and  the  soldiers, 
turning  colonists,  received  grants  of 
land  under  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure,  their 
seigniors  being  often  their  former  officers. 
Under  the  governorship  of  Count  de 
Frontenac  the  explorations  of  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  of  the  adventurers  Joliet 
and  La  Salle,  opened  up  the  regions  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  ‘  Great  West  ’  ; 
but  the  French  generally  preferred  an 
adventurous  life  as  coureurs  de  bois  and 
trappers  to  the  solid  pursuits  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  1682  a  new  war  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois  broke  out,  in  which  the  colonists, 
at  first  successful,  afterwards  suffered  se¬ 
verely,  receiving  a  crushing  blow  in  the 
massacre  of  Lachine,  when  1200  Iroquois 
descended  on  the  island  of  Montreal, 
fired  the  village  of  Lachine,  and  mas¬ 
sacred  its  inhabitants. 

The  French  colonists  had  scarcely  re¬ 
covered  from  this  blow,  which  virtu¬ 
ally  reduced  their  dominion  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  posts  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  when 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  involving  them  in  a  strife  with  the 
British  settlers  in  New  England.  The 
French  struck  the  first  blow  by  the 
burning  of  the  British  settlement  at 
Corlaer  (now  Schenectady)  and  the  mas¬ 
sacre  of  its  inhabitants.  The  British 
colonists  retaliated ;  but  the  Peace  of 
Ryswick  put  an  end  to  the  war  without 
altering  the  position  of  the  parties.  In 
1702  a  new  conflict  arose,  terminating 
in  1713  with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  by 
which  the  British  obtained  Acadia,  New¬ 
foundland,  and  the  regions  around  Hud¬ 
son  Bay,  France  retaining  Canada,  Cape 
Breton,  etc.  The  thirty  years  of  peace 
which  followed  was  virtually  a  testing 
period  for  the  colonizing  capacities  of  the 
two  nations.  The  French  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  neglect  industrial  development ; 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  shipbuild¬ 
ing  at  Quebec,  encouraged  the  fur  trade 
and  other  industries ;  but  in  general  their 
colonists  lacked  the  qualifications  for 
agricultural  and  other  settled  pursuits. 
The  British  colonists,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  reclaimed 
every  year  great  tracts  of  forest  land. 
As  a  natural  consequence  their  popula¬ 
tion  rapidly  increased,  and  when  the 
final  struggle  began,  the  British  colonies 
in  America  numbered  three  millions  of 
prosperous  inhabitants  against  some  sixty 
thousand  French  colonists  hampered  by 
feudal  tenures,  commercial  monopolies, 
and  a  corrupt  set  of  officials.  In  1754 
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the  French  governor  Du  Quesne,  an  en¬ 
ergetic  and  aggressive  man,  established 
new  military  posts  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  seized  a  newly-built  British  stock¬ 
ade  on  the  spot  where  Pittsburgh  now 
stands.  The  French  were  already  in  oc¬ 
cupation  and  had  named  the  post  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  when  a  force,  despatched  by 
the  governor  of  Virginia  and  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  George  Washington, 
arrived  to  take  possession.  They  were 
met  by  a  small  party  of  French  sent  ap¬ 
parently  to  warn  them  off  the  ground. 
Washington,  mistaking  their  intention, 
gave  the  word  to  fire,  with  the  result  that 
the  French  leader,  Jumonville,  was  shot. 
Both  sides  at  once  prepared  for  war. 
The  English  government  sent  out  two 
regiments  under  General  Braddoek,  a 
brave  but  incapable  leader,  who  allowed 
himself  to  be  surprised  and  routed  near 
the  Monongahela,  while  marching  on 
Fort  Du  Quesne  at  the  head  of  over  two 
thousand  men.  But  an  expedition  against 
Crown  Point  under  the  leadership  of 
General  William  Johnson  drove  the 
French  within  their  intrenched  camp  at 
Ticonderoga.  Now  happened  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadian 
peasants  (immortalized  in  Longfellow’s 
Evangeline) ,  of  whom  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  still  remained  in  Nova  Scotia, 
mostly  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy.  Although  steadily  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government,  they  were,  on  the  whole, 
a  peaceful  and  inoffensive  community. 
But  a  few  of  the  more  turbulent  spirits 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  Indian  raids 
on  the  neighboring  British  settlements, 
and  were  accused,  besides,  of  intriguing 
with  their  countrymen  at  Louisburg,  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cape  Breton.  On 
these  grounds  the  council  at  Halifax  re¬ 
solved  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  whole 
French  population,  and  the  measure  was 
thoroughly  carried  into  effect,  yielding 
some  little  military  security  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  what  has  since  been  considered 
an  example  of  great  inhumanity.  The 
war  in  America  was  but  a  portion  of  the 
great  conflict  in  which  Britain  was  now 
engaged  against  France — the  Seven 
Years’  War,  1756-63.  The  early  part  of 
the  struggle  was  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  French,  whose  generals  Montcalm, 
pe  Levi,  and  St.  Veran  were  superior 
in  energy  and  ability  to  their  opponents 
Loudon  and  Abercrombie.  But  when 
Pitt  came  into  power  in  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1758  the  face  of  affairs 
changed.  Strong  reinforcements  were 
sent  out  under  Wolfe,  Howe,  and  Am¬ 
herst.  The  fortress  at  Louisburg,  gar¬ 
risoned  by  over  3500  soldiers  and  sailors, 


fell  before  Amherst,  Boscawen,  and 
Wolfe.  General  Johnson  took  Fort  Ni¬ 
agara  ;  Washington  planted  the  British 
flag  on  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Du  Quesne ; 
Amherst  drove  the  enemy  from  Ticon¬ 
deroga  and  Crown  Point ;  and  the  long 
struggle  was  at  length  virtually  ended  by 
Wolfe’s  brilliant  capture  of  Quebec  on 
13th  Sept.,  1759.  The  French  made  a 
stand  for  a  year  longer  at  Montreal :  but, 
on  8th  September,  1760,  the  appearance 
of  16,000  British  before  its  walls  forced 
a  capitulation,  by  which  Canada  passed 
forever  from  the  dominion  of  France. 

Canada  was  now  formally  annexed  to 
the  British  Empire,  and  in  1774  an  act 
passed  in  the  British  Parliament  (the 
Quebec  Act)  extended  the  bounds  of  the 
province  from  Labrador  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  and  from  the  Ohio  to  the  watershed 
of  Hudson  Bay.  In  1775  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution  broke  out,  and 
Canada  became  the  scene  of  a  brief 
struggle  between  the  royalists  and  the 
American  colonists  of  New  England.  The 
war  ended  with  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies  by 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  September  3d, 
1783,  which  detached  from  Canada  the 
region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio.  On  the  other  hand,  thousands  of 
American  loyalists  sought  new  homes  in 
Canada ;  a*id  a  large  number  settled  on 
the  St.  John  River,  and  had  that  dis¬ 
trict  erected  into  the  separate  province 
of  New  Brunswick.  More  than  10,000 
settled  in  Ontario,  where  they  received 
liberal  grants  of  land.  In  1791  Canada 
was  divided  into  two  provinces — Upper 
Canada  or  Ontario,  and  Lower  Canada  or 
Quebec — the  latter  still  retaining  its 
seigneurial  tenure  and  French  law  in 
civil  cases.  In  Upper  Canada  British 
law  and  freehold  tenure  were  introduced. 

'  In  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  rep¬ 
resentative  institutions,  although  not 
responsible  government,  were  established. 
From  1S12  to  1815  war  having  broken 
out  between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
Canada  was  again  the  theater  of  a  bloody 
strife,  at  first  advantagous  to  the  British, 
afterwards  to  the  Americans.  In  1837- 
38  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Lower 
Canada  with  their  system  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  government  took  the  form  of  a  re¬ 
bellion,  which  was  repressed  after  a 
brief  but  sharp  struggle.  At  the  same 
time  the  failure  to  secure  responsible 
government  brought  about  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  Upper  Canada  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  aided 
subsequently  by  a  number  of  American 
filibusters,  but  it  was  quickly  suppressed 
by  the  energy  of  the  Canadian  militia. 
The  Earl  of  Durham  was  sent  out  as 
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governor-general  to  settle  affairs  on  a 
just  and  liberal  basis,  and  made  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  condition  of  Canada  which 
is  one  of  the  historical  monuments  of  the 
country.  The  year  1839  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  celebrated  ‘  Boundary 
Dispute’  between  New  Brunswick  and 
the  United  States.  After  threatening 
preparations  on  both  sides  the  quarrel 
was  settled  in  1842  by  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  which  fixed  the  forty-fifth  par¬ 
allel  as  the  boundary-line  westward  from 
the  disputed  territory  to  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  and  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific,  the 
central  line  of  the  great  lakes  and  their 
connecting  rivers  completing  the  bound¬ 
ary.  The  result  of  the  rebellion  of  1837- 
38,  and  Lord  Durham’s  report,  was 
the  reunion  in  1841  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  as  one  province  with  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  in  the  common  legislature, 
and  the  practical  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  country  of  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment.  Kingston  was  selected  as  the 
new  seat  of  government,  and  three  years 
afterwards  Montreal.  In  1848  the  Par¬ 
liament  House  at  Montreal  having  been 
burned  in  a  riot,  the  seat  of  government 
was  removed  to  Toronto  and  Quebec, 
these  cities  holding  it  alternately  every 
four  years.  In  1854  the  Reciprocity 
Treaty  with  America  was  concluded,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  there  was  to  be  free  ex¬ 
change  of  the  products  of  sea  and  land, 
with  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
St.  John,  and  the  canals,  and  the  use  of 
the  inshore  fisheries  in  the  British  waters 
to  the  Americans  and  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Canadians.  In  the  same  year 
(1854)  the  bill  for  the  secularization  of 
the  clergy  reserve  lands,  originally 
amounting  to  one-seventh  of  the  crown 
territory,  and  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
seigneurial  tenure  in  Lower  Canada  were 
passed.  By  the  former  act  the  principle 
of  religious  equality  was  practically  es¬ 
tablished  in  Canada.  In  1858  Ottawa 
was  finally  selected  as  the  capital  of  Can¬ 
ada,  the  choice  having  been  referred  to 
the  queen.  During  these  years  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario  had 
been  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  Lower  Canada  or  Quebec 
by  nearly  300,000.  Under  the  old  con¬ 
stitution,  however,  the  two  provinces  had 
equal  representation  in  the  legislature. 
Hence  a  demand  arose  on  the  part  of  the 
Upper  Canadians  for  representation  by 
population.  This  demand  was  practically 
conceded  in  a  scheme  of  federation  of 
the  British  North  American  colonies  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Canadian  parliament 
at  Quebec  in  1865  and  forwarded  to  the 
imperial  government  for  approbation. 


In  1866  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  having  expired,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  that  country  practically  re¬ 
fused  to  renew  it  except  on  the  most  dis¬ 
advantageous  terms  for  Canada.  About 
the  same  time  a  Fenian  movement 
against  Canada,  originating  in  the 
United  States,  began  to  be  heard  of. 
Gangs  of  desperadoes,  mostly  the  refuse 
of  the  civil  war,  collected  near  the  fron¬ 
tier,  and  ultimately  crossed,  occupying 
some  villages  and  plundering  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  But  the  prompt  mustering  of 
Canadian  volunteers  made  the  filibusters 
recross  the  frontier  in  some  haste,  to  be 
ultimately  disarmed  and  dispersed  by 
United  States  troops. 

In  1867,  March  28th,  the  British  North 
America  act  for  confederation  of  the 
colonies  passed  the  imperial  parliament. 
It  united  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario, 
Lower  Canada  or  Quebec,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  into  one  terri¬ 
tory,  to  be  named  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Newfoundland  declared  against 
joining  the  confederation,  but  with  that 
exception  all  the  British  territory  north 
of  the  United  States  was  gradually  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  Dominion — the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company  territory  by  purchase 
in  1868,  British  Columbia  in  1871, 
Prince  Edward  Island  in  1873.  In  1870 
an  insurrection  of  the  Red  River  settlers, 
who  were  under  apprehensions  as  to 
how  their  titles  to  their  lands  might  be 
affected  by  the  cession  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company’s  rights,  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  Louis  Riel,  and  had  to 
be  suppressed  by  a  military  expedition 
under  Colonel  (now  Viscount)  Wolseley. 
To  reassure  the  settlers  a  part  of  the 
newly-purchased  territory  was  erected 
into  an  independent  province  under  the 
name  of  Manitoba,  the  unorganized  terri¬ 
tory  beyond  receiving  the  name  of  the 
Northwestern  Territory.  In  1871  the 
Washington  Treaty  arranged  that  the 
fisheries  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  should  be  open  to  each  country 
for  the  next  twelve  years,  Canada  re¬ 
ceiving  a  compensation,  afterwards  fixed 
at  five  and  a  half  million  dollars,  for 
the  superior  value  of  its  fisheries.  In 
1884  considerable  disaffection  was  caused 
amongst  the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboine  dis¬ 
tricts  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  valid  titles  to  their  lands.  The 
discontent  at  length  took  shape  in  an  in¬ 
surrection  which  Louis  Riel  was  invited 
to  head.  The  rebels  seized  the  govern¬ 
ment  stores  at  Duck  Lake  and  induced 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  co-operate 
with  them,  with  the  result  that  a  massa¬ 
cre  of  settlers  took  place  at  Frog’s  Lake. 
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Within  a  few  months  an  expedition  un¬ 
der  General  Middleton,  who  had  under 
his  command  several  thousand  volun¬ 
teers,  suppressed  the  rebellion.  Only  the 
leaders  were  arrested.  Riel  was  tried 
and  executed  at  Regina  on  July  28, 
1885.  On  7th  November  of  the  same 
year  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(which  see)  was  completed,  being 
opened  for  through  traffic  the  following- 
year.  After  1883,  when  the  Washington 
Treaty  expired,  disputes  between  the 
American  and  Canadian  fishermen  again 
became  frequent,  and  several  American 
fishing  vessels  were  seized  on  the  Brit¬ 
ish  North  American  coasts,  and  others 
prevented  from  buying  bait.  For  the 
adjustment  of  the  differences  connected 
with  the  fisheries  a  joint  British  and 
American  commission  was  instituted  in 
1887,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
being  appointed  to  act  as  commissioner 
for  England,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  for 
Canada.  A  treaty  was  signed  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1888,  but  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  In  1887,  also,  an  arbitration 
board  was  appointed  to  settle  a  dispute 
with  the  United  States  concerning  the 
Bering  Sea  seal  fisheries,  and  ten  years 
later  made  an  award  in  favor  of  the 
Canadians’  claims.  In  1910  the  vexed 
question  of  the  fisheries  was  referred  by 
the  two  countries  to  The  Hague  Inter¬ 
national  Tribunal,  the  court  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  five  arbitrators.  A  decision  was 
reached  Sept.  7,  1910,  in  which,  of  the 
seven  questions  involved,  five  were  settled 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  two  (but 
these  the  most  important)  in  favor  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  sides  were  satisfied 
with  the  result  and  the  century-old 
controversy  was  ended.  The  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  Yukon  district  and  the  rush 
of  settlers  to  that  region,  led  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  Alaska.  This  was  decided 
in  1905,  in  favor  of  the  United  States’ 
claim.  A  measure  was  passed  in  the 
United  States  Congress  in  1911  permit¬ 
ting  reciprocity  on  trade  with  Canada. 
The  Canadian  parliament  refused  to  pass 
the  necessary  legislation.  The  Liberal 
government  appealed  to  the  people,  but 
in  the  general  elections  of  September, 
1911,  was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Mr. 
Robert  L.  Borden,  leader  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tives,  assumed  office  as  Prime  Minister. 

Canada  Hemp,  *  perennial  herb, 
P*  Apocynum  cannal)- 
inum,  of  the  dogbane  family,  native  of 
North  America.  It  has  a  strong  fiber 
used  by  Indians  for  twine,  nets,  etc. 

Canada  Rice  aquatica u  a 

floating  grass  growing 
in  lakes  and  sluggish  streams  in  Canada 


and  the  northern  United  States,  yield¬ 
ing  a  grain  that  forms  part  of  the  food  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  eaten  by  whites  also. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

a  line  of  railway  which  traverses  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  from  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  Pacific.  One  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  upon  which  the  province  of  British 
Columbia  in  1871  entered  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  the  construction  of  such 
a  railway.  Since  that  time  more  than 
one  act  had  been,  passed  empowering 
different  companies  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  Eventually,  however,  it  was  com¬ 
pleted,  according  to  arrangement  with 
the  Canadian  government,  by  a  syndicate 
of  London,  Paris,  and  American  capital¬ 
ists,  being  opened  for  general  traffic  in 
June,  1886.  Commencing  at  Montreal, 
the  line  goes  on  to  Ottawa,  thence  round 
the  north  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
Port  Arthur  at  the  head  of  Lake  Supe¬ 
rior,  and  thence  to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
thence  to  Stephen  in  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  then  across  British  Columbia  to 
Vancouver  on  the  Pacific.  A  branch  is 
also  in  process  of  construction  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  line  is  of  great 
importance  not  only  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Europe  and  Eastern 
Asia  and  Australasia,  but  also  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  highway  binding  together  the  great 
masses  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
length  of  the  line  from  Montreal  to  Van¬ 
couver  is  2909  miles,  without  counting 
side  extensions  and  leased  lines.  The 
imperial  and  Dominion  governments  have 
granted  annual  subsidies  to  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Vancouver  and  Hong- 
Kong  and  Japan. 

Canadian  River,  £  jsta°t£es^ne 

New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas ; 
length,  900  miles. 

Canadian  Turpentine. 

Balsam. 

Canal  (ka-nal'),  an  artificial  water¬ 
course  for  the  transportation 
of  goods  or  passengers  by  boats  or 
ships,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage  or 
irrigation.  The  canals  most  familiar  to 
ordinary  readers  are  for  navigation. 
These  consist  usually  of  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sections,  each  on  one  level  through¬ 
out  its  course,  but  differing  in  relative 
height  from  the  others.  From  one  section 
to  another  boats  are  transferred  by  means 
of  locks ,  or  in  fewer  cases  by  inclines  or 
lifts.  The  lock  is  a  water-tight  inclosure 
with  gates  at  either  end,  constructed  be¬ 
tween  two  successive  sections  of  a  canal. 
When  a  vessel  is  descending,  water  is 
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let  into  the  lock  till  it  is  on  a  level  with 
the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the 
vessel  to  enter ;  the  upper  gates  are  then 
closed,  and  by  the  lower  gates  being 
gradually  opened,  the  water  in  the  lock 
falls  to  the  level  of  the  lower  water,  and 
the  vessel  passes  out.  In  ascending  the 
operation  is  reversed.  The  incline  con¬ 
veys  the  vessel  from  one  reach  to  an¬ 
other,  generally  on  a  specially-constructed 
carriage  running  on  rails,  by  means  of 
drums  and  cables.  The  lift  consists  of 
two  counterbalancing  troughs,  one  going 
up  as  the  other  descends,  carrying  the 
vessel'  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  level, 
or  vice  versa.  Works  of  great  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  way  of  cuttings,  embank¬ 
ments,  aqueducts,  bridges,  tunnels,  reser¬ 
voirs  for  water-supply,  etc.,  are  often 
necessary  in  constructing  canals.  Canals 
have  been  known  from  remote  times, 
Egypt  being  intersected  at  an  early  period 
by  canals  branching  off  from  the  Nile 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  irrigation  and  navigation. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  before  the  Christian 
era,  there  existed  a  canal  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  In  China,  also, 
canals  were  early  made  on  a  very  large 
scale,  especially  the  famous  Grand  Canal, 
more  than  600  miles  long,  and  until 
recent  years  the  most  ambitious  of 
canals.  In  Holland,  where  the  country 
is  flat  and  water  abundant,  canals  were 
constructed  as  early  as  the  12th  century 
and  are  now  very  numerous.  The  lock, 
however,  was  not  invented  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  both  the  Dutch  and 
the  Italians  claiming  the  honor.  Since 
then  Europe  has  been  provided  with 
numerous  canals,  which,  being  connected 
usually  with  navigable  rivers,  give  access 
by  water  to  most  parts  of  its  interior. 
Among  the  canals  of  Holland,  the  most 
important  is  now  the  great  ship  canal, 
from  200  to  300  feet  wide  and  23  feet 
deep,  which  connects  Amsterdam  with 
the  North  Sea.  In  France  there  are 
many  canals  and  canalized  rivers,  the 
principal  being  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
branching  off  from  the  Garonne  at 
Toulouse,  and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons  at  Narbonne,  thus  connecting  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  Mediterranean,  and 
three  canals  connecting  the  basins  of  the 
Rhone,  Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine.  The 
canals  of  France  have  a  total  length  of 
3000  miles.  In  Belgium  there  is  the 
Ghent-Terneuzen  Canal,  which  allows 
large  vessels  to  sail  to  Ghent  from  the 
Scheldt  estuary.  The  chief  canals  in 
Germany  are  the  Ludwigs-Canal  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  connecting  (through  the  Main  and 
Regnitz)  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube;  and 
the  Holstein  Canal,  connecting  the  North 


and  Baltic  seas  by  means  of  the  Eider. 
The  latter  has  been  superseded  by  the 
Great  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Ship  Canal,  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000,  start¬ 
ing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and 
reaching  the  Baltic  near  Kiel.  In 
Russia  there  is  canal  and  river  com¬ 
munication  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Baltic,  large  part  of  the  route  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Volga.  In  the  British  Islands 
there  is  a  total  length  of  canal  of  about 
3000  miles,  more  than  five-sixths  being 
in  England.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  a  waterway  for  ocean-going  steam¬ 
ers  between  Liverpool  and  Manches¬ 
ter,  is  35 y2  miles  long  and  26  feet  deep, 
its  cost  of  construction  being  $75,000,000. 
In  the  United  States  the  most  extensive 
canal  is  the  Erie,  connecting  the  Hudson 
with  Lake  Erie.  It  is  363  miles  in 
length,  and  carries  an  immense  traffic, 
and  measures  for  its  adaptation,  to  much 
larger  vessels  are  being  prosecuted.  In 
Canada  the  government  has  constructed, 
at  great  expense,  the  Welland  Canal, 
uniting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and 
avoiding  the  Niagara  river  and  its  falls ; 
and  there  are  also  other  important  canals. 
The  ship  canal  from  Chicago  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  yet  used  only  for 
drainage,  was  opened  Jan.  2,  1900.  The 
total  length  of  United  States  canals  is 
over  2500  miles.  The  Sault  Sainte  Marie 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  American 
canals  in  view  of  the  immense  traffic 
which  traverses  it.  In  addition  to  the 
canals  mentioned  are  several  important 
ship  canals,  aside  from  the  Kaiser  Wil¬ 
helm  and  the  Manchester  above  spoken 
of.  These  embrace  the  great  Suez  and 
Panama  Canals  (described  in  special 
articles  under  these  heads)  :  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Cronstadt  Canal,  con¬ 
necting  the  Russian  capital  with  the 
Baltic  ;  and  the  Corinth  Canal,  crossing 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  Greece. 
Various  others  are  projected,  one  across 
the  Cape  Cod  isthmus,  to  shorten  and 
render  safer  the  navigation  between 
Boston  and  New  York. 

da  11 9 1  Dover  a  village  of  Tuscara- 
KjdlldL  ^uvei,  was  Co  >  0hio>  on  the 

Ohio  Canal,  100  miles  n.  of  Marietta. 
It  has  iron  furnaces  and  rolling  mills, 
tanneries,  flour  mills,  wagon  factories, 
etc.  Pop.  6621. 

Canaletto  the  name 

of  two  prominent  persons. 
— -1.  A  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1697, 
whose  true  name  was  Antonio  Canal. 
He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  his  pictures 
of  Venice,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  to  use  the  camera  obscura  for  per¬ 
spective,  etc.  He  died  in  1768. — 2.  His 
nephew,  Bernardo  Bei.otti,  born  in 
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Canandaigua 
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1724,  who  was  likewise  a  good  artist, 
lived  in  Dresden,  where  he  was  a  member 
of  the  .  Academy  of  Painters,  and  died  at 
Warsaw  in  1780.  The  Canaletti  de¬ 
veloped  the  pictorial  treatment  of  archi¬ 
tecture  to  a  very  high  point. 

Canandaigua 

York.  The  town  stands  at  the  northern 
extremity  and  outlet  of  the  lake,  28  miles 
s.  E.  of  Rochester,  on  an  elevated  site 
which  gives  it  a  beautiful  outlook  over  the 
lake.  The  latter  is  15  miles  long  and  1 
mile  wide  and  is  navigated  by  steam¬ 
boats.  Canandaigua  has  various  collegiate 
institutions,  lunatic  and  orphan  asylums, 
and  manufactures  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  tinware,  enamelware,  pressed 
bricks,  etc.  Pop.  7217. 

flanannrp  (kan'a-nor),  a  seaport 
VodlldllUi  c  towu^  Hindustan,  Malabar 

district,  presidency  of  Madras,  chief  mili¬ 
tary  station  of  the  British  in  Malabar. 
Pop.  27,811, 

Canara  (kan'a-ra),  a  maritime  region 
of  Hindustan,  now  partly  in 
the  Madras  presidency  (South  Canara), 
and  partly  in  the  Bombay  presidency 
(North  Canara),  extending  along  the 
Indian  Ocean  for  180  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  40  miles.  The  Bombay  por¬ 
tion  has  an  area  of  3911  and  the  Madras 
portion  of  3902  square  miles. 
Clflnarium  (ka-na'ri-um),  a  genus 
of  treeg>  order  Amyrida_ 
ceae,  natives  of  s.  e.  Asia,  one  species  of 
which  yields  damar  resin. 

Pan  a  rv  (ka-na'ri),  a  wine  not  un- 

KJCLlLdL  y  like  Maderia  made  in  the 

Canary  Islands,  chiefly  at  Teneriffe. 

flnnarv-hirrl  an  insessorial  singing 

vjdiicti  y  unu,  bird.  a  kind  of  finch< 

from  the  Canary  Islands  the  Carduelis 
Canaria  or  Fringilla  Canaria.  In  color 
it  varies  from  light  to  dark  yellow.  It 
is  about  5  inches  long.  The  Canary  was 
introduced  into  Europe  300  or  400  years 
ago.  A  large  proportion  of  thg  cage 
canaries  are  really  mules,  produced  by 
the  interbreeding  of  canaries  with  allied 
species,  such  as  the  goldfinch,  siskin,  lin¬ 
net,  bullfinch. 

Canarv-flower  < Tropwoium  pere- 

v^diidiy  A1UWCI  grlnum)9  an  annual 

climbing  plant  of  the  Indian  cress  family, 
a  native  of  New  Granada,  cultivated  in 
Europe  for  its  showy  yellow  flowers. 

Canary  Islands,  c7ust£AN0f 

in  the  Atlantic,  60  or  70  miles  from  the 
n.  w.  coast  of  Africa,  and  belonging  to 
Spain.  They  are  thirteen  in  number, 
seven  of  which  are  considerable,  viz. 
Palma,  Ferro,  Gomera,  Teneriffe,  Grand 
Canary,  Fuerteventura,  and  Lancerota, 


the  largest  and  most  important  being 
Grand  Canary,  or  Gran  Canaria,  about 
180  miles  from  the  African  coast  and  650 
square  miles  in  area.  The  other  six  are 
very  small :  Graciosa,  Roca,  or  Rocca, 
Allegranza,  Sta.  Clara,  Inferno,  and 
Bobos.  All  are  volcanic,  rugged  and 
mountainous,  frequently  presenting  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliffs  to  the  sea.  The  principal 
peak  is  that  of  Teneriffe,  12,182  feet ; 
El  Cumbre  in  Gran  Canaria  is  6650  feet. 
The  area  of  the  whole  has  been  estimated 
at  2808  sq.  miles.  Their  fine  climate  and 
their  fertility,  which  owes  little  to  culti¬ 
vation,  justified  their  ancient  name  of 
Fortunate  Islands.  There  are  no  rivers 
of  note,  though  streams  are  not  infre¬ 
quent.  All  the  islands  furnish  good  wine, 
especially  Palma  and  Teneriffe.  The 
exports  consist  of  cochineal,  wine,  raw 
silk,  fruits,  etc.  Of  the  Guanches,  the 
mysterious  tribe  who  originally  inhabited 
these  islands,  we  know  little.  The 
islands  were  discovered  and  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  netween  1316  and  1334 ; 
they  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese,  but  were  reconquered  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  15th  century  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  extirpated  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  now  constitute  the  great  bulk 
of  the  population.  The  fortified  capital 
is  Santa  Cruz,  and  the  city  Laguna  is 
the  seat  of  the  bishop  (Roman  Catholic). 
The  Canaries  form  a  Spanish  province ; 
pop.  358,564. 

Cq  yi  ci  the  seed  of  the  c  a- 

canary  seea,  nary_grass  ( phauHs 

Canariensis) ,  order  Graminacese.  The 
seed  is  used  as  food  in  the  Canaries, 
Barbary,  and  Italy,  and  is  largely  col¬ 
lected  for  canary-birds.  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  cultivated  in  England  and  the 
European  continent. 

Canary-wood,  j*®  Kght-orange-col- 

J  >  ored  wood  of  Persea 

indica  and  P.  Canariensis,  trees  of  the 
laurel  family  belonging  to  the  Canaries 
and  Madeira. 

Canaster  (kan-as'ter),  the  rush  basket 
in  which  S.  American 
tobacco  was  packed,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  kind  of  tobacco  consisting  of  the  leaves 
coarsely  broken  for  smoking. 

Canbv  Edward  R.  S.,  soldier,  born  in 
Kentucky  about  1818,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  West  Point  in  1839.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  and  Civil  wars,  rising  in 
rank  to  major-general  of  volunteers  and 
succeeding  General  Banks  as  commander 
of  the  s.  w.  department  in  1864.  He  in¬ 
vested  and  took  Mobile  in  April,  1865. 
Promoted  brigadier-general  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  army,  he  was  sent  to  quiet  the  re¬ 
bellious  Modoc  Indians  in  Oregon  in 
1873,  and  was  treacherously  murdered 


Cancale 


Candia 


by  them  in  a  seemingly  friendly  meet¬ 
ing. 

fanrnlp  (kap-kal),  a  seaport  and 
v,d,iu,ciic  bathing  place  0f  France, 

dep.  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  about  8  miles 
e.  n.  e.  of  St.  Malq,  celebrated  for  its 
oysters.  Pop.  3827. 

CailCCr  (kan'ser;  B.,  a  crab),  in  as¬ 
tronomy,  the  fourth  sign  in 
the  zodiac,  entered  by  the  sun  on  or 
about  the  21st  of  June,  and  quitted  about 
the  22d  of  July.  The  constellation 
Cancer  is  no  longer  in  the  sign  of  Cancer, 
but  at  present  occupies  the  place  of  the 
sign  Leo. 

Cancer  or  Cakcino'ma,  a  malignant 
9  growth  or  structure  in  some 
part  of  the  human  body,  which  can  ex¬ 
tend  itself  and  spread  to  neighboring 
parts,  and  even  form  again  after  removal, 
and  which  usually  causes  death.  Can¬ 
cer  is  divided  into  scirrhous,  encepha- 
loid,  colloid,  and  epithelial  cancer.  Scir¬ 
rhous  cancer  is  a  hard,  firm,  incompres¬ 
sible,  and  nodulated  mass,  at  first  non¬ 
adherent  to  the  skin  and  attended  with 
little  or  no  pain.  On  section  it  is 
smooth  and  glistening,  and  exudes,  on 
pressure,  a  small  quantity  of  milky-look- 
ing  juice.  Encephaloid  cancer  is  a  soft, 
elastic  tumor,  less  circumscribed  and  in¬ 
creasing  more  rapidly  than  the  preceding, 
it  ends  in  a  fungous,  vascular  ulcer,  to 
which  the  term  fungus  hcematodes  has 
been  given,  and  which  has  a  great  tend¬ 
ency  to  bleed.  Colloid  cancer  occurs 
most  frequently  in  the  stomach  and  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  and  consists  of  fibers 
arranged  so  as  to  form  loculi,  which  con¬ 
tain  a  soft,  viscous  matter  of  a  yellowish, 
grayish,  or  reddish  color.  Epithelial 
cancer,  occurring  on  the  skin  or  mucous 
membranes,  commences  as  a  hard,  little 
tubercle,  often  resembling  a  wart,  and 
like  the  other  varieties  ends  in  an  ulcer 
with  an  ichorous  discharge.  Cancer  is 
often  a  very  painful  disease,  but  in  many 
cases  is  not  attended  with  pain.  No 
cure  for  it  can  be  said  to  exist,  though 
excision,  if  performed  in  time,  may  not 
be  followed  by  a  recurrence.  Of  recent 
years  the  disease  has  been  very  carefully 
studied  with  hopes,  so  far  not  realized, 
of  discovering  a  remedy. 

Cancer,  Tropic  of.  See  Tropics. 

Cancer  Root,  or  beech  drop, 

phegus  Virgtnidnus, 
order  Orobanchacese,  an  American  para¬ 
sitic  plant,  growing  on  the  exposed  root 
of  the  beech-tree.  The  whole  plant  is 
powerfully  astringent,  and  the  root 
brownish,  spongy,  and  of  a  very  nauseous 
bitter  taste.  It  has  been  used  in  cases 
of  cancer. 


Cflnrrnm  Oris  (kan'krum  or'is),  a 

canci  uni  uris  pecu]iar  forn?  of 

gangrene,  or  mortification  of  the  tissues, 
due  apparently  to  defective  nutrition.  It 
is  attended  by  ulceration  of  the  gums, 
loosening  of  the  teeth,  and  gangrenous 
sores  which  spread  rapidly,  finally  mak¬ 
ing  a  large  opening  in  the  cheek.  In 
some  cases  the  entire  cheek  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  few  days.  Fortunately  this 
terrible  disease  is  rare  and  is  amenable  to 
treatment. 

Candahar  See  Kan' 

flanrlarpp-n  (kan'da-ren) ,  in  Chinese 
L/dllU.d/1  Cell  money>  the  100th  pan 

of  a  tael,  which  is  usually  about  5s.  or 
a  little  more.  As  a  weight  it  is  equal  to 
5.79  grs. 

C!si  n  H  pi  a  Itfh  tti  (kan-de-la/brum),  au 
CanaeiaDlUm  ornamental  candle¬ 
stick  or  lamp-holder,  often  of  a  branched 
form.  Ancient  candelabra  frequently  dis¬ 
play  much  ingenious  treatment  in  the 
design,  presenting  columns,  figures,  etc., 
and  the  branches  from  the  central  shaft 
were  often  numerous.  In  ancient  times 
Tarentum  and  iEgina  were  famous  for 
their  elegant  candelabra.  Marble,  earth¬ 
enware,  and  other  materials,  as  well  as 
metal,  were  employed  in  their  structure, 
which  was  sometimes  on  a  large  scale, 
flan  Hi  a  (kan'di-a;  in  the  Turkish  lan¬ 
guage  Kirid,  from  its  other 
name  Crete),  one  of  the  most  important 
islands  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  situated 
in  the  Mediterranean,  81  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Morea  and 
230  from  the  African  coast,  160  miles 
long,  14  to  50  broad  ;  area,  4026  square 
miles.  High  mountains,  covered  with 
forests,  run  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  island  in  several  ranges.  On  the 
north  side  the  island  declines  moderately 
to  a  fertile  coast,  provided  with  good 
harbors ;  on  the  south  side  steeply  to  a 
rocky  shore,  with  few  roadsteads;  and 
it  reaches  its  greatest  height  in  Psiloriti 
(the  Ancient  Ida),  7670  feet  high,  and 
always  covered  with  snow.  Numerous 
springs  give  fertility  to  most  of  the 
valleys,  in  which,  and  on  the  declivities 
of  the  mountains,  is  seen  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  air  is  mild  ;  the  summer 
is  cooled  by  the  north  winds ;  the  winter 
is  distinguished  only  by  showers  of  rain. 
The  island  might  therefore  supply,  as 
formerly,  a  much  larger  population  than 
at  present  with  grain,  wine,  and  oil, 
wool,  flax,  silk,  and  cotton,  fish,  honey, 
game,  cattle,  fruits,  and  even  with 
metals  in  abundance.  But  agriculture 
is  at  a  very  low  stage,  while  education 
and  the  amenities  of  civilized  life  are 
almost  entirely  absent.  The  inhabitants 


Candidate 


Candleberry 


(estimated  at  1,200,000  in  ancient  times, 
or  900,000  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians) 
now  number  about  309,350,  of  whom  more 
than  200,000  are  Christians,  mostly  of 
Greek  descent.  Manufactures,  trade, 
and  navigation  are  very  insignificant. 
Most  of  the  harbors  are  silted  up.  The 
capital,  Candia,  the  seat  of  the  appointed 
governor,  has  22,231  inhabitants ;  Reti- 
mo,  6000 ;  Canea,  the  most  important 
place  of  trade,  21,000. 

The  early  history  of  Candia  is  lost  in 
the  fables  of  Greek  mythology,  in  which 
Saturn,  Zeus,  and  Minos  are  spoken  of 
as  among  its  kings.  At  one  time  a  re¬ 
public.  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Cilician 
pirates  till  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
from  whose  hands  it  passed  in  823  to  the 
Saracens,  and  then  to  the  Greeks  again 
in  962.  In  1204  the  Byzantine  sovereign 
sold  it  to  the  Venetians,  who  held  it  un¬ 
til  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century, 
when  the  Turks  conquered  it  after  a 
'desperate  struggle  and  the  siege  of  the 
capital  for  no  less  than  twenty  years. 
Insurrections  against  Turkish  rule  have 
more  than  once  occurred  and  a  formi¬ 
dable  one  fomented  by  Greece  in  1868  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed  after  a  tedious 
conflict.  Since  1884  religious  difficulties 
have  constantly  arisen  ;  these  culminated 
in  1897,  when  an  insurrection  supported 
by  Greece  was  crushed  by  Turkey.  The 
powers  interfered,  but  anarchy  still 
reigned  until  1898,  when  the  Great 
Powers  forced  Turkey  to  evacuate  the 
island,  which  was  left  under  Turkish 
sovereignty,  but  put  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  high  commissioner  appointed 
by  George  of  Greece.  In  1909  the  troops 
of  the  four  protecting  powers  were  with¬ 
drawn.  At  once  the  strong  Greek  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  population  demanded  an¬ 
nexation  to  Greece,  while  Turkey 
claimed  her  rights  of  dominion  in  the 
island,  and  a  very  awkward  international 
question  arose.  The  new  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  however,  succeeded  in  regaining 
control  of  the  island. 

Candidate  (kan'di-dat),  a  person 
CdllUlUdlc  who  offers  himself  for  an 

office,  a  term  taken  from  the  Latin  can- 
didatus ,  literally  a  person  dressed  in 
white,  because,  among  the  Romans,  a  man 
who  solicited  an  office,  such  as  the  prae- 
torship  or  consulship,  appeared  in  a 
bright  white  garment — toga  Candida. 
Pan  dip  (kan'dl),  a  solid  cylindrical 
V^cinuic  rocj  o£  some  fatty  substance, 

with  a  small  bundle  of  loosely-twisted 
threads  placed  longitudinally  in  its  center, 
used  for  a  portable  light.  The  chief  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  making  candles  is  tallow, 
either  in  a  pure  state  or  in  mixture  with 
other  fatty  substances,  as  palm-oil,  sper¬ 
maceti,  wax,  etc,  Paraffin  candles  are 


now  made  in  considerable  quantities  also. 
Ordinary  tallow  candles  are  either  dipped 
or  molded.  The  former,  generally  com¬ 
posed  of  the  coarser  tallow,  are  made  by 
attaching  a  number  of  separate  wicks  to 
a  frame  and  dipping  the  whole  into  a 
cistern  of  melted  tallow  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  the  candle  the  re¬ 
quired  thickness.  Molded  candles,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  formed  in  molds. 
These,  made  generally  of  pewter,  are 
hollow  cylinders  of  the  length  of  the 
candle,  and  open  at  both  ends,  but  are 
provided  at  the  upper  end  with  a  conical 
cap,  in  which  there  is  a  hole  for  the 
wick.  A  number  of  these  molds  are 
inserted  in  a  wooden  frame  or  trough 
with  their  heads  downwards ;  the  wick 
is  then  drawn  in  through  the  top  hole  by 
means  of  a  wire,  and  kept  stretched 
while  the  molds  are  filled  by  running 
melted  tallow  from  a  boiler  into  the 
trough.  Considerable  modern  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  candles.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  consists  in  not  employ¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  fatty  or  oily  sub¬ 
stances,  but  in  decomposing  them,  and 
then  using  only  the  stearin  of  the 
former  and  the  palmitin  of  the  latter 
class  of  substances.  Wax  cannot  be 
formed  into  candles  by  melting  it  and 
then  running  it  into  molds.  Instead, 
the  wicks,  properly  cut  and  twisted,  are 
suspended  by  a  ring  over  a  basin  of 
liquid  wax,  which  is  poured  on  the  tops 
of  the  wicks  until  a  sufficient  thickness 
is  obtained,  when  the  candles,  still  hot, 
are  placed  on  a  smooth  walnut  table, 
kept  constantly  wet,  and  rolled  upon  it 
by  means  of  a  flat  piece  of  boxwood. 
The  large  wax  candles  used  in  Roman 
Catholic  churches  are  merely  plates  of 
wax  bent  round  a  wick  and  then  rolled. 
f!fmdlphpvrv  Candleberry  Myrtle, 

canciie oerry,  Wax  MyrtlEj  etc. 


Candleberry  or  Wax-myrtle  ( Myrlca  cerifSra). 

( Myrica  cerifera),  a  shrub,  natural 


Candlefish 


Canephorus 


order  Myricaceae,  growing  from  4  to  18 
feet  high,  and  common  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  candles  are  made  from  its 
drupes  or  berries,  which  are  about  the 
size  of  peppercorns,  and  covered  with  a 
greenish-white  wax  popularly  known  as 
bayberry  tallow.  The  wax  is  collected 
by  boiling  the  drupes  in  water  and  skim¬ 
ming  off  the  surface.  A  bushel  of  berries 
yields  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  wax.  Another 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is  the 
sweetgale  ( Myrlca  Gale),  which  grows 
abundantly  in  bogs  and  marshes  in  Scot¬ 
land — a  small  shrub,  with  leaves  some¬ 
what  like  the  myrtle  or  willow,  of  a 
fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and 
yielding  an  essential  oil  by  distilla¬ 
tion. 

PoyirMp-ficTi  a  sea-fish  of  the  salmon 

uancuensn,  family>  the  Thaieich. 

thys  Pacificus,  frequenting  the  north¬ 
western  shores  of  America,  of  about  the 
size  of  the  smelt.  It  is  converted  by  the 
Indians  into  a  candle  simply  by  passing 
the  pith  of  a  rush  or  a  strip  of  the  bark 
of  the  cypress-tree  through  it  as  a  wick, 
when  its  extreme  oiliness  keeps  the 
wick  blazing.  It  is  called  also  Oulachon. 

Candlemas  <kan'dl-.maf>’  »  .chu«* 

feast,  instituted  in  492 
in  commemoration  of  the  presentation  of 
Christ  in  the  temple  and  of  the  purifica¬ 
tion  of  Mary.  It  falls  on  February  2, 
and  on  this  day  among  Roman  Catholics 
lighted  candles  are  carried  about  in  pro¬ 
cession,  and  all  candles  and  tapers  which 
are  to  be  used  in  the  churches  during 
the  entire  year  are  consecrated.  In 
Scotland  Candlemas  is  a  term-day. 
riQiirllemit  the  nut  of  Aleurites  tri- 

canaienui,  a  tree  of  India> 

the  Moluccas,  Pacific  Islands,  etc.,  nat. 
order  Eupliorbiacese.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut,  and  yields  an  oil  used  for 
food  and  for  lamps,  while  the  oily  ker¬ 
nels  are  also  strung  together  and  lighted 
as  torches. 

flon/nisTi  (kand'lish),  Robert 
CdliUllbli  Smitii  a  Scottish  divine> 

born  at  Edinburgh  in  1807  and  educated 
at  Glasgow  University.  In  1828  he  was 
licensed,  and  in  1834  transferred  from 
Bonhill  to  St.  George’s,  Edinburgh.  In 
1839  he  threw  himself  into  the  conflict 
with  the  civil  courts  in  the  matter  of 
congregational  right  of  election  and  in¬ 
dependent  church  jurisdiction  in  matters 
spiritual,  and  soon  became,  next  to  Chal¬ 
mers,  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the 
‘  non-intrusion  ’  party  and  disruptionists 
of  1843.  From  the  death  of  Chalmers 
till  his  own  death  in  1873  Candlish  was 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Free  Church. 
In  1862  he  was  made  principal  of  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  He  was  the 


author  of  several  popular  books  on  re¬ 
ligious  subjects. 

CariHv  or  Kandy,  a  city  of  Ceylon, 
near  the  center  of  the  island, 
72  miles  N.  E.  of  Colombo  (with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway),  in  a  fertile 
valley  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  hills. 
The  residence  of  the  governor  at  the  n.  e. 
extremity  is  among  the  finest  structures 
in  Ceylon.  Other  noteworthy  places  are 
the  Buddhist  temple  called  ‘  the  palace 
of  the  tooth.’  the  most  sacred  in  the 
Buddhist  world,  the  old  royal  cemetery, 
the  military  magazine  in  the  center  of  a 
lake,  the  government  brickworks,  etc. 
Pop.  26,522. 

P cm  dvr  an  Eastern  measure  of 
**  uv  >  weight,  varying  from  560  lbs. 
up  to  above  800. 

daiiHv  Comfits,  Confections, 
a  u^’  Sweetmeats,  forms  of  tooth¬ 
some  delicacies  made  by  means  of  sugars, 
fruits,  flavoring  extracts,  etc. ;  wholesome 
if  pure  and  properly  made,  but  sometimes 
adulterated  with  indigestible  or  poisonous 
substitutes  for  the  proper  ingredients. 

fJandvtnft  (kan'di-tuft).  the  popu- 
bdnayiUU  lar  name  of  sever  al 

flowers  of  the  genus  Iberis,  order  Crucif- 
erse,  common  in  gardens ;  said  to  be 
named  from  Candia. 

Cane  ®ee  Bamboo,  Rattan,  Sugar - 
*  cane. 

flan  AO  (ka-ne'a),  or  Kiiania.  a  sea- 
vaucd  port  of  Crete  or  Caudia>  ou 

the  N.  coast,  the  principal  mart  for  the 
commerce  of  the  island  in  wax,  soap,  oil, 
silks,  fruits,  wool,  and  provisions.  Pop. 
21,025. 

Canebrake  (Mn-hrak), ,  a  term  ?P- 

plied  to  the  extensive 
growths  of  a  giant  reed  ( Rudolfia  [Arun- 
dinaria ]  macrosperma) ,  which  reaches  a 
height  of  20  or  more  feet  and  forms 
dense  swamp  jungles,  sometimes  of  wide 
area,  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  the 
Red,  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

Canella  Ow-nd'a),  White  (C  alba ) 

a  tree  belonging  to  the  West 
Indies,  growing  to  the  height  of  10  to 
50  feet,  with  a  straight  stem  branched 
only  at  the  top.  It  is  covered  with  a 
whitish  bark,  which  is  freed  from  its  out¬ 
ward  covering,  dried  in  the  shade,  and 
brought  to  Europe  in  long  quills,  some¬ 
what  thicker  than  those  of  cinnamon. 
It  is  moderately  warm  to  the  taste,  and 
is  esteemed  as  a  pleasing  and  aromatic 
bitter. 

Canephorus  <  0Y  e  the 

baskets  containing  the  implements  of 
sacrifice  in  the  processions  of  the  Diony- 
sia,  Panathenea,  and  other  ancient  Gre¬ 
cian  festivals,  an  office  of  honor  much 


Canes  Venatici 


Canning 


coveted  by  the  virgins  of  antiquity.  The 
term  is  applied  to  architectural  figures 


Canephorus,  from  terra  cotta  in  British  Museum, 
bearing  baskets  on  their  head,  sometimes 
improperly  confounded  with  Caryatides. 

Caries  VpllfltlH  (ka'nez  ve-nat'i-se; 
canes  venanci  vthe  hunting 

dogs’),  a  northern  constellation,  within 
the  limits  of  which  several  remarkable 
nebulae  occur. 

Pa  HP*  Cangue,  or  Kea,  the  wooden 
^  o’  collar,  weighing  from  50  to  60 
lbs.  and  fitting  closely  round  the  neck, 
which  is  imposed  upon  many  criminals 
in  China. 

Canicatti  (kan-i-kat'§),  a  town  in 

Sicily,  province  of  Gir- 
genti,  well  built,  and  with  a  pop.  of 
24,564,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture. 
There  are  extensive  sulphur  mines  in 
its  vicinity. 

Canicula  (ka-nik'ii-la),  the  dog-star 
or  Sinus ;  hence  Canicular 
days,  the  dog-days. 

Canidse  (kan'i-de),  the  dog  family 
of  animals. 

Cam* <5  (ka'nis),  the  genus  of  animals 
to  which  the  dog,  wolf,  and  fox 

belong. 

Canis  Major  (‘the  sre*ter  dof’>\  a 

J  constellation  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  remarkable  as  con¬ 
taining  Sirius,  the  brightest  star. — Canis 
Minor  (‘the  lesser  dog’)  is  a  constella¬ 
tion  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  imme¬ 
diately  above  Canis  Major,  the  chief 
star  in  which  is  Procyon. 

Canister  (kan'is-ter),  a  small  basket 
originally  made  of  reeds ;  a 
tin  or  metal  box  for  holding  tea,  coffee, 
etc. ;  metal  cases  for  holding  bullets, 
which  burst  after  leaving  the  gun. 

Canister  Shot.  Same  as  Case-Shot. 


Cankpr  (kan'ker),  (1)  in  medicine,  a 
collection  of  small  sloughing 
ulcers  in  the  mouth,  especially  of  chil¬ 
dren ;  called  also  water  canker.  (2)  In 
horticulture,  a  kind  of  gangrenous  disease 
to  which  fruit-trees  especially  are  liable, 
beginning  in  the  younger  shoots  and 
gradually  extending  to  the  trunk.  (3) 
In  farriery,  a  disease  in  horses’  feet 
causing  a  discharge  of  fetid  matter  from 
the  cleft  in  the  middle  of  the  frog,  gen¬ 
erally  originating  in  a  diseased  thrush. 
Ca  n  kpr.wnrm  a  worm  or  larva 

canKer-worm,  destructive  t0  trees 

or  plants ;  in  America  specifically  applied 
to  moths  and  larvae  of  the  genus  Anisop- 
teryx. 

Canna  (kan'a),  a  genus  of  plants, 
a  order  Marantaceae,  some  spe¬ 

cies  of  which  have  fine  flowers,  and  some 
from  their  black,  hard,  heavy  seeds  are 
called  Indian  shot. 

Cannabinaeeae 

to  which  only  two  plants,  hemp  (genus 
Cannabis )  and  the  hop,  belong,  closely 
allied  to  tlie  nettle  order. 

C.PTvncp  (kdn'ne),  a  town  of  S.  Italy, 
Manila:  province  of  Bari,  near  the 

mouth  of  the  Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aufi- 
dus,  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  great 
battle  in  which  the  Romans  were  de¬ 
feated  by  Hannibal  (216  B.  c.)  with  im¬ 
mense  slaughter. 

Cannanore.  See  Cananore. 

Cannel  Coal.  See  Coal. 

CannpQ  (kan),  a  seaport  of  France, 
c  on.  the  shore  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  dep.  Alpes-Maritimes ;  fafhous  as 
a  winter  residence,  and  as  the  place 
where  Napoleon  landed  when  he  re¬ 
turned  from  Elba,  March  1,  1815.  Pop. 
24,531. 

n  iTi  Tin  1 1 5JTV1  (k  a  n'i-b  a  1-i  z  m),  or 

oanmoansm  anthropophagy,  the 

eating  of  human  flesh  as  food,  a  prac¬ 
tice  that  has  been  known  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times,  and  in  the  most  widely  spread 
localities,  though  it  is  now  practically 
eradicated.  See  Anthropophagi. 

rJarnilUP’  (kan'ing),  Charles  John, 
canning  Rarl>  son  of  George  Can. 

ning,  born  in  1812 :  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  In  1841  he  was  appointed 
undersecretary  of  state  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  in  Peel’s  government,  and  in  1846 
commissioner  of  woods  and  forests.  In 
the  Aberdeen  ministry  of  1853,  and  un¬ 
der  Palmerston  in  1855,  he  held  the 
postmaster-generalsliin,  and  in  1856  went 
out  to  India  as  the  governor-general. 
Throughout  the  mutiny  he  showed  a  fine 
coolness  and  clear-headedness,  and  though 


Canning 


Cannon 


his  carefully-pondered  decisions  were 
sometimes  lacking  in  promptness,  yet 
his  admirable  moderation  did  much  to 
re-establish  the  British  Empire  in  India. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl  and 
made  viceroy,  but  returned  to  England 
with  shattered  health  in  1862,  dying  in 
the  same  year. 

Canning*  George»  a  disting  uished 
orator  and  statesman,  born 
in  London  in  1770 ;  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Oxford.  He  was  first  brought 
into  Parliament  by  Pitt  in  1793,  and  in 
1796  became  undersecretary  of  state. 
In  1797  he  projected,  with  some  friends, 
the  Anti-Jacobin,  of  which  Gifford  was 
appointed  editor,  and  to  which  Canning 
contributed  The  Knife  Grinder  and  other 
humorous  poems.  In  1798  he  supported 
Wilberforce’s  motion  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade.  In  1807  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs  in  the  Portland  administration, 


George  Canning. 


and  was  slightly  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Lord  Castlereagh,  arising  out  of  a  dis¬ 
pute  which  occasioned  the  dissolution  of 
the  ministry.  In  1810  he  opposed  the 
reference  of  the  Catholic  claims  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the 
ground  that  no  security  or  engagement 
had  been  offered  by  the  Catholics,  but 
supported  in  1812  and  1813  the  motion 
which  he  had  opposed  in  1810.  In  1814 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  Portugal, 
and  remained  abroad  about  two  years. 
He  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  the  queen,  and  in  1822, 
having  been  nominated  Governor-gen¬ 
eral  of  India,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
embarking  when  the  death  of  Castlereagh 
called  him  to  the  cabinet  as  foreign  secre¬ 
tary.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  in  this 
situation  was  to  check  the  French  in¬ 
fluence  in  Spain.  He  continued  to  sup¬ 
port  the  propositions  in  favor  of  Catho¬ 


lic  emancipation,  arranged  the  triple  alli¬ 
ance  for  the  preservation  of  Greece,  but 
opposed  parliamentary  reform  and  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prime  minister  on  April  12, 
1827,  but  his  administration  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  his  death  on  the  8th  of  August 
following.  On  all  the  leading  political 
questions  of  his  day,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions — the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  recognition  of  the  South  Ameri¬ 
can  republics — he  took  the  high  Tory 
side. 


r.^nnino*  Stratford,  Viscount 
v^cuiii  ng,  Stratford  de  Redcliffe, 

an  English  diplomatist,  son  of  a  London 
merchant  and  cousin  of  George  Canning, 
born  in  1788.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1807,  and  in  1820  became 
plenipotentiary  at  Washington.  In  1824 
he  went  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  about  the  Greek  difficulty ; 
but  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  the 
battle  of  Navarino.  He  was  sent  again 
to  Constantinople  in  1831,  and  to  Spain 
in  1832,  and  from  1834  to  1841  sat  in 
Parliament  for  King’s  Lynn.  In  1842 
he  became  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
a  post  held  by  him  for  sixteen  years 
under  varying  ministries  with  high  honor. 
In  1852  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  in  1869  created  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
He  retired  from  diplomatic  work  in 
1858,  but  exercised  no  small  influence  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  as  late  as  1880 
drew  up  a  paper  on  the  Greek  claims. 
He  died  in  August  of  that  year,  hav¬ 
ing  done  more  than  any  other  man  to 
establish  British  prestige  in  the  East. 


Canning  Industry.  £ee  .  preserved 

°  J  Provisions. 

Cannock  ,of  Ei>«; 

land,  in  Staffordshire,  iy2 
miles  n.  w.  of  Walsall,  with  coal-mines, 
etc.  Has  ironworks.  Pop.  28,588.  Near 
it  is  Cannock  Chase,  a  tract  of  3600 
acres. 


CannOll  (kan'on),  a  large  gun  or 
piece  of  ordnance.  The  pre¬ 
cise  period  at  which  engines  for  pro¬ 
jecting  missiles  by  mechanical  force 
(catapults,  etc.)  were  supplanted  by 
those  utilizing  explosive  materials  is  a 
matter  of  controversy,  the  invention  of 
cannon  being  even  attributed  to  the 
Chinese,  from  whom  the  Saracens  may 
have  acquired  the  knowledge.  A  doubt¬ 
ful  authority  asserts  their  use  at  the 
siege  of  Belgrade  in  1073;  but  they  were 
certainly  brought  into  use  in  France  as 
early  as  1338.  At  first  they  were  made 
of  wood,  well  secured  by  iron  hoops, 
the  earliest  shape  being  somewhat  coni¬ 
cal,  with  wide  muzzles,  and  afterwards 
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cylindrical.  They  were  then  made  of 
iron  bars  firmly  bound  together  with  iron 
hoops  like  casks,  Mons  Meg  at  Edinburgh 
being  a  good  example.  Bronze  was  used 
in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century, 
towards  the  close  of  which  and  during 
the  15th  century  cast-iron  ordnance  came 
into  use.  A  form  of  breech-loading  can¬ 
non  was  introduced  in  the  16th  century. 
Cannon  were  formerly  dignified  with 
great  names.  Twelve  cast  by  Louis 
XII  were  called  after  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  and  Charles  V  had  twelve 
called  after  the  twelve  apostles.  Later 
such  names  as  the  following  came  into 
general  use :  cannon  royal,  or  carthoun, 
carrying  48  pounds  ;  cplverin,  18 ;  demi- 
eulverin,  9 ;  falcon,  6 ;  basilisk,  48 ;  siren, 
60 ;  ate.  Cannon  were  then  named  from 
the  weight  of  the  balls  which  they  car¬ 
ried  :  6-pounders,  12-pounders,  etc. ;  but 
are  now  usually,  especially  the  large 
ones,  designated  by  their  weight,  as  a 
25-ton  gun,  an  80-ton,  etc.,  or  by  the  di¬ 
ameter  of  their  bore,  as  a  6-,  8-,  or  12- 
inch  gun. 

Great  improvements  and  changes  in 
the  manufacture  of  cannon  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  recent  times.  Not  very  long 
ago  they  were  all  made  of  iron,  brass,  or 
gunmetal  (a  variety  of  bronze)  by  cast¬ 
ing.  The  introduction  of  rifled  small- 
arms  led  the  way  to  that  of  rifled  cannon, 
and  the  adoption  of  heavy  armor  for 
ships  of  war  rendered  guns  of  enormous 
power  and  magnitude  necessary  in  order 
to  penetrate  their  sides.  The  increased 
inertia  of  the  projectiles  and  their  rapid 
rotation  in  these  rifled  guns  tried  the 
piece  so  severely  that  cast-iron  and  even 
bronze  have  been  largely  superseded  and 
the  old  method  of  making  guns  given  up. 
Those  that  are  now  made  of  bronze  have 
often  their  bore  widened  by  strong  cylin¬ 
ders  of  steel  successively  forced  into 
them,  a  process  which  condenses  and 
hardens  the  surrounding  bronze,  giving 
it  a  tenacity  approaching  that  of  cast- 
steel.  Compound  guns,  built  up  in  dif¬ 
ferent  ways,  have  found  favor  where 
abundant  means  of  manufacture  existed. 
Steel  and  wrought-iron  guns  have  come 
in  for  all  heavy  artillery,  and  in  England 
they  have  been  manufactured  for  for¬ 
eign  powers  on  a  large  scale,  especially 
by  the  Elswick  Ordnance  Company. 
The  heavy  guns  of  the  British  service, 
made  on  the  ‘  Woolwich  ’  system,  have  a 
steel  tube  to  form  the  bore,  over  which 
are  shrunk  coils  of  wrought  iron,  increas¬ 
ing  in  thickness  about  the  breech.  This 
method  of  manufacture  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  about 
1858.  This  construction  presents  the 
hard  steel  to  meet  the  wear  and  tear  on 


the  bore  of  the  gun,  while  great  support 
is  given  by  shrinking  on  the  wrought- 
iron  hoops,  which  contract  with  a  tight 
grip  upon  the  steel.  The  fiber  of  the 
wrought-iron  winding  round  the  barrel 
in  a  helix  is  applied  in  the  best  direction 
to  give  tensile  strength.  Hoops  of  Bes¬ 
semer  steel  have  latterly  been  preferred 
to  those  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  still  more 
recently  the  breech  has  been  strength¬ 
ened  by  steel  wire  or  a  ribbon  of  steel 
coiled  round  it.  Steel  guns  of  very  high 
quality  have  been  made  by  Krupp  of 
Essen  and  Sir  J.  Whitworth,  and  have 
also  been  manufactured  in  Russia.  The 
Whitworth  guns  are  cast  of  mild  steel 
of  a  special  quality.  In  them  massive 
hoops  are  forced  over  a  central  tube,  and 
over  one  another,  by  shrinkage  or  by 
hydraulic  pressure.  These  guns  have 
comparatively  small  hexagonal  bores, 
with  a  very  rapid  twist,  and  fire  long 
projectiles  made  to  fit  mechanically  with 
remarkable  accuracy  to  a  great  range. 
In  the  United  States  cast-iron  smooth¬ 
bore  guns  have  been  made  on  the  Rod- 
man  system,  throwing  very  heavy  spheri¬ 
cal  projectiles  at  a  low  velocity,  in¬ 
tended  by  their  great  weight  to  bend  and 
open  armor  at  the  points,  thus  destroy¬ 
ing  the  vessel  by  what  is  termed  ‘  rack¬ 
ing.’  But  the  existing  system  is  to 
punch  holes  in  the  armor  by  means  of 
rather  smaller  projectiles,  made  of  chilled 
iron,  which  strike  at  a  high  velocity,  and 
the  range  of  penetration  of  modern  ord¬ 
nance  is  something  enormous. 

Rifled  cannon  may  load  either  at  the 
muzzle  or  breech.  The  former  system  is 
simpler  and  stronger.  The  latter  facili¬ 
tates  loading  and  exposes  the  gunners 
less  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  riflemen, 
especially  when  the  gun  is  fired  through 
a  ship’s  port  or  the  embrasure  of  a  fort. 
In  England  Lord  Armstrong  first 
achieved  marked  success  with  breech¬ 
loading  guns ;  Sir  J.  Whitworth  also 
produced  a  notable  breech-loader.  The 
German  firm  of  Krupp  is  especially  cele¬ 
brated  for  very  large  breech-loading  guns. 
The  projectiles  for  rifled  guns  are  not 
spherical,  but  elongated,  their  length  be¬ 
ing  perhaps  2%  or  3  times  their  diame¬ 
ter  ;  they  usually  have  a  flanged  copper 
disc  fitted  on  to  the  base,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  gas  when  the  charge  is  ex¬ 
ploded  forces  out  the  flanges  into  the 
grooves.  Among  recent  improvements 
may  be  mentioned  the  use  of  a  ‘  powder 
chamber  ’  of  greater  diameter  than  the 
rest  of  the  bore,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
progressively  increasing  twist  in  the  ri¬ 
fling  instead  of  a  uniform  one.  Guns  for 
firing  charges  of  dynamite  or  other 
powerful  explosive  have  recently  been 
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experimented  with.  The  great  battleships  publicans  being  in  a  minority,  he  lost  his 
of  the  present  day  are  armed  with  breech-  position  as  Speaker; 

loading  rifled  guns  of  10  and  12  inch  rjanQ  (ka'no),  Alonso,  a  painter, 
and  even  larger  caliber,  and  with  quick-  u  sculptor,  and  architect,  who  has 

firing  smaller  guns  of  great  destructive  been  called  the  Michel.  Angelo  of  Spain, 
powers.  born  in  1601  at  Granada.  He  first 

CannOll  Joseph  Gurney,  Congress-  made  himself  known  by  his  statues  for 
v  ?  man,  was  born  at  Guilford,  the  great  church  of  Lebrija,  and  was  in 

North  Carolina,  May  7,  1836.  He  was  1638  appointed  painter  to  the  king.  His 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois  and  be-  wife  having  been  murdered  by  a  servant 


Marshall  Island  Canoe  or  Proa. 

came  State  Attorney  for  Vermilion  Co.  or  pupil,  he  was  suspected  and  put  to 
(1861-68),  representative  in  Congress  torture;  but  his  right  arm  was  spared 
(1873-91),  and  again  since  1893.  from  respect  for  his  talents.  He  after- 
Elected  Speaker  of  the  58th  Congress,  he  wards  became  a  priest,  and  was  made  a 
continued  to  hold  that  office  until  the  racionero  (resident)  of  Granada,  where 
61st,  though  giving  much  dissatisfaction  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dying 
by  his  arbitrary  and  despotic  rulings  and  in  1664  or  1667. 

his  absolute  control  of  the  House.  In  (joTioe  5  through  the  Spanish 

1910  new  rules  were  adopted  by  the  canoa,  from  the  native  West 

House  which  took  from  him  much  of  his  Indian  name),  a  light  boat  narrow  in 
power.  In  the  62d  Congress,  the  Re-  the  beam  and  adapted  to  be  propelled 


Canon 


Canonization 


by  paddles,  often  in  conjunction  with  again  before  the  parts  which  follow  are 
sails.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  concluded. 

the  boats  of  uncivilized  races,  but  its  Cafloji  (kan,yon)>  the  Spanish  word 
application  has  been  considerably  ex-  for  tube,  funnel,  cannon;  ap- 

tended,  and  canoes  of  home  make  may  plied  by  the  Spanish  Americans,  and 
be  seen  on  the  waters  of  the  most  civil-  lienee  in  N.  America  generally  (often 
ized  countries.  They  are  of  the  most  with  the  spelling  canyon)  j  to  long  and 
diverse  materials  and  construction.  Often  narrow  river  gorges  or  deep  ravines  with 
they  are  hollowed  out  of  a  single  log.  precipitous  and  almost  perpendicular 
The  Indian  canoes  of  Canada  are  of  sides  occurring  frequently  in  the  Rocky 
bark  on  a  wooden  frame.  The  Eski-  Mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and 
mo  kaiaks  consist  of  a  light  wooden  great  western  plateaus  of  the  United 
frame,  covered  with  sealskins  sewed  to-  States.  The  greatest  of  these  is  the 
gether  with  sinews,  and  having  only  one  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  more  than 
opening  to  admit  the  boatman  to  liis  300  miles  long  and  in  places  6000  feet 
seat.  In  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the  deep.  See  illustration  under  Arizona. 
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Native  Canoe,  Nukuhiva  Island. 


natives  have  double  canoes,  united  by  a 
strong  platform,  serving  in  this  way  as 
one  vessel.  Canvas  canoes  are  popular 
among  some  sportsmen  and  canoeing  is  a 
favorite  form  of  sport. 

Canon  (kan'on;  Cr.  kanon,  a  rule, 
v^anui  measure,  or  standard),  a  term 
given  collectively  to  the  books  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  universally  received  as 
genuine  by  Christian  churches.  See 
Bible,  Apocrypha. 

CailOll  a  c*lurc^  dignitary  who  pos- 
v  ’  sesses  a  prebend,  or  revenue 


allotted  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church.  Canons  were  formerly  divided 
into  canons  regular,  or  those  living  a 
monastic  life,  and  canons  secular,  those 
not  so  living. 

Can  mi  *n  music,  a  composition  in 
9  which  the  several  voices  be¬ 
gin  at  fixed  intervals,  one  after  the  other, 
and  in  which  each  successive  voice  sings 
the  strain  of  the  preceding  one.  Finite 
canons,  like  ordinary  compositions,  end 
with  a  cadence,  while  infinite  canons  are 
so  contrived  that  the  theme  is  begun 


fanmipcc  (kan'on-es) ,  a  lady  liold- 
^dllullcw  ing  a  similar  position  to  a 
canon.  Canonesses  still  exist  in  Ger¬ 
many. 

C.anrvmral  (ka-non'-i-kal)  II  o  u  r  s, 
V'dliUlliCcii  certain  stated  times  of 

the  day  appropriated  by  ecclesiastical  law 
to  the  offices  of  prayer  and  devotion  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  viz. :  matins 
with  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sext,  nones, 
evensong  or  vespers,  and  compline. 

(ka-non'i-kals).  the 

canonicals  dress  or  yestments  of 

the  clergy. 

Canonization  (kan-on-i-ztVshun),  a 

ceremony  in  the 
Roman  Church,  by  which  deceased  per¬ 
sons  are  declared  saints.  The  pope  in¬ 
stitutes  a  formal  investigation  of  the 
miraculous  and  other  qualifications  of  the 
deceased  person  recommended  for  canon¬ 
ization  ;  and  an  advocate  of  the  devil, 
as  he  is  called,  is  appointed  to  assail  the 
record  of  the  candidate.  If  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  satisfactory,  the  pope  pronounces 
the  beatification  of  the  candidate,  the 
actual  canonization  generally  taking 


Canon  Law 


Canova 


place  some  years  afterwards,  when  a  day 
is  dedicated  to  his  honor,  his  name  in¬ 
serted  in  the  canon  or  Litany  of  the 
Saints  in  the  Mass,  and  his  remains 
preserved  as  holy  relics. 

Ponn-n  To  nr  a  collection  of  ecclesi- 
Lanon  Law,  astical  constitutions 

for  the  regulation  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  ordi¬ 
nances  of  general  and  provincial  councils, 
decrees  promulgated  by  the  popes  with 
the  sanction  of  the  cardinals,  and  de¬ 
cretal  epistles  and  bulls  of  the  popes. 
There  is  also  a  canon  law  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
under  certain  restrictions  is  used  in 
ecclesiastical  courts  and  in  the  courts  of 
the  two  universities.  In  the  Roman 
Church  these  collections  came  into  use 
in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries.  The  chief 
basis  of  them  was  a  translation  of  the 
decrees  of  the  four  first  general  councils, 
to  which  other  decrees  of  particular 
synods  and  decretals  of  the  popes  were 
added.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the 
collection  of  Dionysius  the  Little  ac¬ 
quired  almost  the  authority  of  laws. 
Some  authority,  also,  was  allowed  to  the 
spurious  9th-century  collection  of  de¬ 
cretals  falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore,  Bishop 
of  Seville.  After  the  10th  century  sys¬ 
tematical  compendiums  of  ecclesiastical 
law  began  to  be  drawn  from  these 
canons,  the  most  important  being  that  of 
the  Benedictine  Gratian  of  Chiusi,  fin¬ 
ished  in  1151.  Within  ten  years  after  its 
appearance  the  Universities  of  Bologna 
and  Paris  had  their  professors  of  canon 
law,  who  taught  from  Gratian’s  work, 
which  superseded  all  former  chronological 
collections.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
Decretum  Gratiani,  new  decrees  of  coun¬ 
cils  and  new  decretals  were  promulgated, 
which  were  collected  by  Raymond  of 
Pennaforte  under  the  name  of  Decretales 
Gregorii  Noni  (1234)  ;  and  the  later  de¬ 
cretals,  etc.,  collected  by  Boniface  VIII, 
were  published  as  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Gregorian  Decretals  in  1298,  all  these 
having  the  authority  of  laws.  Pope 
Clement  V  published  a  collection  of  his 
decrees  in  1313.  About  the  year  1340 
the  decretals  of  John  XXII  were  pub¬ 
lished  ( Extravagantes  Johannis  XXII); 
and  at  a  later  period  the  subsequent 
decretals,  to  the  time  of  Sextus  IV 
( Extravagantes  Communes)  appeared. 
These  Extravagantes  have  not  altogether 
the  authority  of  law.  Under  Pope  Pius 
IV  a  commission  was  appointed  to  re¬ 
vise  the  Decretum  Gratiani,  the  work 
being  completed  under  Gregory  XIII, 
and  sanctioned  by  bull  in  1580.  Pope 
Pius  X  appointed  a  commission  to  re¬ 
vise  and  codify  the  whole  body  of  canon 


law,  an  arduous  and  tedious  work.  The 
authority  of  the  canon  law  in  England, 
since  the  Reformation,  depends  upon 
the  statute  25th  Henry  VIII,  according 
to  which  such  ecclesiastical  laws  as  were 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  realm 
and  the  king’s  prerogative  were  to  re¬ 
main  in  force  till  revised.  This  revision 
was  never  made.  A  body  of  141  canons 
was  drawn  up  for  the  English  church 
in  1603-4,  and  these  are  still  partially  in 
force,  so  far  as  concerns  the  clergy. 

Panrmnc  (kan-o'pus),  an  ancient 
^d,liupus>  Egyptian  cityj  between  Al¬ 
exandria  and  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  once  the  chief  harbor  of  the  Delta. 
It  had  a  popular  temple  of  Serapis. 
CailODV  (kan'o-pi) ,  a  raised  and  or- 
namental  covering  above  a 
throne,  a  bed,  or  the  like ;  in  architecture, 
a  decorative  structure  serving  as  a  hood 
or  cover  above  an  altar,  pulpit,  niche, 
etc.  Also  a  temporary  covered  canvas 
way  from  a  curb  to  a  doorway,  used  for 
weddings,  etc. 

Panned  (ka-no'za ;  the  ancient  Canu- 
^ctiiUbd  sium)f  a  city  of  South  Italy> 

province  of  Bari,  famous  for  the  rock- 
cut  tombs  in  its  vicinity,  from  which 
many  rare  antiquities  have  been  obtained, 
vases,  weapons,  ornaments,  etc.  Pop. 
24,169. 

Pannva  ( ka-no' v& ) ,  Antonio,  an 
^diiuvci  Italian  sculptor,  born  in 

1757  at  Possagno  in  Venetian  territory. 
He  was  first  an  apprentice  to  a  statu¬ 
ary  in  Bassano,  from  whom  he  went  to 
the  Academy  of  Venice,  where  he  had  a 
brilliant  career.  In  1779  he  was  sent 
by  the  senate  of  Venice  to  Rome  with  a 
salary  of  300  ducats,  and  there  produced 
his  Theseus  and  the  Slain  Minotaur.  In 
1783  Canova  undertook  the  execution  of 
the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIV  in  the 
Church  of  the  Apostles,  a  work  in  the 
Bernini  manner,  and  inferior  to  his  sec¬ 
ond  public  monument,  the  tomb  of  Pope 
Clement  XIII  (1792)  in  St.  Peter’s. 
From  1783  his  fame  rapidly  increased. 
He  established  a  school  for  the  benefit  of 
young  Venetians,  and  amongst  other 
works  produced  his  group  of  Venus  and 
Adonis ,  The  Psyche  and  Butterfly,  a  Re¬ 
pentant  Magdalene,  the  well-known  Hehe, 
the  colossal  Hercules  Hurling  Lichas 
into  the  Sea,  the  Pugilists,  and  the  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  In  1796  and  1797 
Canova  finished  the  model  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  tomb  of  the  Archduchess  Chris¬ 
tina  of  Austria,  and  in  1797  made  the 
colossal  model  of  a  statue  of  the  King 
of  Naples  executed  in  marble  in  1803. 
He  afterwards  executed  in  Rome  his 
Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,  which, 
when  the  Belvidere  Apollo  was  carried 
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CANTILEVER  BRIDGE  CONSTRUCTION 

This  view  shows  the  method  of  building  a  cantilever  bridge.  The  cantilevers  can  be  built  out  from  the  piers  on  both  sides  and  the  center  span  either  built  on  the 
cantilevers  and  rolled  into  place  or  lifted  from  below.  The  bridge  shown  is  the  famous  Quebec  Cantilever,  which  collapsed  in  1907.  The  total  length  was 

to  have  been  3240  feet. 


Canovas  del  Castillo 


Canteen 


to  France,  was  thought  not  unworthy  of 
its  place  and  pedestal.  In  1802  he  was 
invited  by  Bonaparte  to  Paris  to  make 
the  model  of  his  colossal  statue.  Among 
the  later  works  of  the  artist  are  a 
colossal  Washington,  the  tombs  of  the 
Cardinal  of  York  and  of  Pius  VII ;  a 
Venus  Rising  from  the  Bath;  the  colos¬ 
sal  group  of  Theseus  Killing  the  Mino¬ 
taur;  the  Tomb  of  Alfieri;  the  Graces 
Rising  from  the  Bath;  a  Dancing  Girl; 
a  colossal  Hector;  a  Paris,  etc.  After 
the  second  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
Canova  was  commissioned  by  the  pope 
to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  works 
of  art  carried  from  Rome.  He  went 
from  Paris  to  London,  and  returned  to 
Rome  in  1816,  where  he  was  made  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Ischia,  with  a  pension  of  3000 
scudi.  He  died  at  Venice,  Oct.  13,  1822. 

Canovas  del  Castillo  (dgVk&^t§i'- 

yo),  Antonio,  a  Spanish  statesman,  born 
at  Malaga  in  1828.  He  became  a  journal¬ 
ist  at  Madrid,  entered  the  Cortes  in  1852, 
and  was  made  minister  of  the  interior. 
He  was  one  of  the  Legitimist  chiefs  who 
called  Alfonso  XII  to  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  and  was  prime  minister  of 
Spain,  in  1874-92  and  1895.  He  was 
killed  by  an  anarchist  in  1897. 

P.anrnhprt  (kap-ro-bar),  Franqois 
oamouei  l  Certain?  a  French  mar¬ 
shal,  born  in  1809.  He  commanded  in  the 
Crimean  war  under  St.  Arnaud,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  latter  received  the 
chief  command,  but  could  not  work  in 
harmony  with  the  British  and  made  way 
for  Pelissier.  In  the  Italian  war  (1859) 
he  commanded  the  3d  division,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  at  Magenta.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  he  belonged  to  the 
force  that  was  shut  up  in  Metz  and  had 
to  capitulate.  He  afterwards  was  a 
French  senator.  Died  in  1895. 

Can  SO  (kan's5)>  Gut  or  Strait  of,  a 
vjdiiau  narrow  strait  or  channel,  about 

17  miles  long,  separating  Nova  Scotia 

from  Cape  Breton  Island. 

Pantahilp  (kan-tab'i-le) ,  in  music, 
CdllldUliC  a  term  applied  to  move_ 

ments  intended  to  be  performed  in  a 
graceful,  elegant,  and  melodious  style. 
Pa  nf  q  Lri  (kan'ta-bri) ,  the  rudest 
l/dlltdU  and  most  Yaiiant  0f  all  the 

old  Iberian  tribes  anciently  inhabiting 
the  northern  mountains  of  Spain. 

Cantabrian  Mountains,  *ergaT 

name  of  the  various  mountain  ranges  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Western  Pyrenees 
along  the  n.  coast  of  Spain  to  Cape 
Finisterre. 

Pantflpn7prms  (  kan-ta-ku-ze'nus  ), 
caniacuzenub  J0HN>  a  Byzantine 


emperor  and  historian,  born  about  1300. 
He  was  minister  of  Andronicus  III,  on 
whose  death  he  became  regent  during  the 
minority  of  John  Palaeologus.  He  de¬ 
feated  the  Bulgarians  and  Turks,  as¬ 
sumed  the  diadem,  and  entered  Constan¬ 
tinople  in  triumph  in  1346.  After  an 
honorable  reign  he  retired  to  a  monas¬ 
tery  (1355),  where  he  employed  himself 
in  composing  a  Byzantine  history  and 
other  works,  chiefly  theological. 

Pantal  (kiip-tal),  a  central  depart¬ 
ment  in  France,  area  2217 
square  miles ;  capital,  Aurillac.  This 
department,  formerly  part  of  Upper 
Auvergne,  is  named  from  its  highest 
mountain,  the  Plomb  du  Cantal,  6094  ft. 
in  height.  The  greater  part  of  it,  occupied 
by  the  Cantal  Mountains  and  high  lands, 
furnishes  only  timber,  archil,  and  pas¬ 
ture.  It  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Dordogne, 
C£re,  and  Lot.  The  principal  crops  are 
rye,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  chestnuts, 
hemp  and  flax.  Cattle,  sheep,  pigs, 
horses,  and  mules  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  Large  quantities  of  cheese 
(‘Auvergne  cheese’)  are  made.  Hot 
mineral  springs  are  abundant.  Pop. 
218,941. 

Co  y»  \  p  1-j  xmv  (kan'ta-le-ver) ,  Canti- 
^cUllcUlvei  LEVER>  a  Wooden  or  iron 

block  framed  into  the  wall  of  a  house 
and  projecting  from  it  to  carry  mold¬ 
ings,  eaves,  balconies,  etc.  Also  a  large 
projecting  framework  forming  part  of 
an  iron  bridge  directly  carrying  part  of 
the  roadway,  and  also  supporting  beams 
or  girders  bridging  over  a  space  between 
it  and  another  similar  structure. 

Cantaliver  bridge, ead 

ends,  so  that  it  can  be  pushed  out  oyer 
a  stream  without  falling :  the  projecting 
ends  being  afterwards  joined  by  an  in¬ 
termediate  section. 

Cantaloupe  (kan'ta-lSp),  a  small 

P  round  variety  of  musk- 
melon,  globular,  ribbed,  of  pale-green  or 
yellow  color  and  of  delicate  flavor ;  first 
grown  in  Europe  at  the  castle  of  Canta¬ 
loupe. 

Panfarn  (kan'ta-ro),  a  measure  of 

^dlildiu  weight  and  capacity;  in 

Turkey  125  lbs.,  in  Egypt  98  lbs.,  in 
Malta  175  lbs.,  etc.  The  Spanish  wine 
measure  cantaro  is  about  3 ^  gallons. 

Cantata  <ka?;.ta'ta>'  a.  Tocal  ,com‘ 

position,  consisting  of  an 
intermixture  of  air,  recitative,  duet,  trio, 
quartet  and  chorus,  often  taking  the 
form  of  a  short  oratorio  or  unacted 
opera. 

Panfppn  (kan-ten';  Ital.  cantina,  a 
v,diiiccn  wine.cellar),  in  military 


Canterbury 


Cantharides 


language,  a  regimental  establishment 
managed  by  a  committee  of  officers,  in 
British  barracks  or  forts,  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  tobacco,  groceries,  etc.,  to  the 
soldiers  at  reasonable  prices.  The  prof¬ 
its  are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  themselves. 

Canterburv  (kan'ter-ber-i),  a  city 

^diitciuuiy  and  municipai  borough 
of  England,  in  Kent,  55  miles  s.  e.  of 
London,  giving  name  to  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see,  the  occupant  of  which  is  pri¬ 
mate  of  all  England.  The  Roman  name 


Chapter  House  and  Angel  Tower,  Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

was  Durovernum,  and  the  place  was  of 
early  importance.  Its  present  name  is 
a  modification  of  the  Saxon  Cant-wara- 
byrig,  the  Iventishmen’s  city.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  archiepiscopal  see  took 
place  soon  after  the  arrival  of  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  in  59G.  In  the  8th,  9th,  10th, 
and  11th  centuries  the  city  was  dread¬ 
fully  ravaged  by  the  Danes,  but  at  the 
Conquest  its  buildings  exceeded  in  ex¬ 
tent  those  of  London.  The  ecclesiastical 
importance  of  the  place  was  consum¬ 
mated  by  the  murder  of  Thomas  it 
Becket  in  the  cathedral,  the  priory  and 


see  benefiting  by  the  offerings  of  dev¬ 
otees  and  pilgrims  at  his  shrine. 
Henry  VIII  dissolved  the  priory  in 
1539,  and  ordered  the  bones  of  Becket 
to  be  burned  ;  and  the  troopers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  made  a  stable  of  the  cathedral. 
— the  town  is  beautifully  situated  in  a 
fertile  vale,  on  the  river  Stour.  Small 
portions  of  the  old  walls  and  one  of  the 
old  gates  still  remain.  The  cathedral,  one 
of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  structures  in 
England,  530  feet  in  length  and  154  in 
breadth,  has  been  built  in  different  ages, 
the  oldest  part  dating  from  about  1174. 
The  great  tower,  235  feet  in  height,  is 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  Pointed  style. 
Other  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  St. 
Augustine’s  monastery,  now  a  church 
missionary  college,  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  and  the  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
existing  Christian  churches.  The  old 
archiepiscopal  palace  is  now  represented 
by  a  mere  fragment,  and  the  archbishops 
have  long  resided  at  Lambeth.  Canter¬ 
bury  has  a  royal  grammar-school,  found¬ 
ed  by  Henry  VIII,  numerous  other 
schools,  art  gallery,  etc.  There  are  brew¬ 
eries  and  malting  establishments ;  and 
the  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn 
and  hops.  There  are  extensive  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  Pop.  24,628. 
For  Canterbury  Tales ,  see  Chaucer. 

Canterburv  a  district  occupying 
ucUiLCiumy,  most  of  the  center  of 

South  Island,  New  Zealand,  with  a 
coast-line  of  200  miles,  and  a  greatest 
breadth  of  about  150  miles.  The  west¬ 
ern  part  is  traversed  by  mountains,  from 
which  a  fertile  plain  of  2,500,000  acres 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  sea.  Banks’ 
Peninsula  is  a  projection  on  the  E.  coast, 
consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  densely- 
wooded  hills,  and  containing  several 
harbors.  The  famous  ‘  Canterbury 
Plains,’  extending  along  the  coast,  are 
admirably  adapted  for  agriculture,  while 
the  interior  is  fine  pastoral  country, 
though,  except  near  the  highlands,  very 
destitute  of  trees.  Its  considerable  min¬ 
eral  resources  are  as  yet  not  well  de¬ 
veloped,  though  some  coal — of  which 
there  are  large  beds — is  mined.  The 
chief  places  in  the  province  are  Christ¬ 
church,  the  capital ;  and  Lyttelton,  the 
port  town,  8  miles  from  Christchurch. 
Pop.  1901,  143,041. 

Canterbury-bell,  ™  * 

panula ,  C.  medium  and  C.  trachelium. 
See  Campanula. 

Cantharides  °r 

Spanish  Fly  ( Can- 
thdris  or  Lytta  vesicatoria) ,  a  kind  of 
beetle  common  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 


Canticles 


Cantu 


France,  having  the  body  from  6  to  10 
lines  long,  and  of  a  golden-green  color. 
It  lives  on  ( trees,  the  leaves  of  which  it 
eats.  When  bruised  these  insects  are 
extensively  used  as  the  active  element 
in  vesicatory  or  blistering  plasters,  and 
internally  in  certain  cases.  Their  use 

is  very  dangerous,  and  care  must  be  ex¬ 
ercised  even  in  collecting  them. 

Canticles.  See  Solomon’s  Song. 

Cantilever.  See  Cantaliver. 

Cantire.  See  Cantyre. 

Canto  Fermo,  P^in-song  or  choral 
7  sotig  in  unison  or 

octave  and  the  notes  all  of  one  length  ; 
the  grave  measured  chant  of  the  ancient 
church 

fla-n+rm  (kan'ton),  a  city,  capital  of 
i^cuiiun  gtark  Co>>  0hio>  59  miies 

s.  s.  E.  of  Cleveland.  It  has  large  flour 
mills,  watch  and  watch-case  manufacto¬ 
ries,  steel  and  bridge  works,  etc.,  also  a 
large  shipping  trade  in  coal  and  grain. 
It  was  the  home  of  President  McKinley, 
to  whom  a  monument  is  erected  here. 
Pop.  50,217. 

Pan+nn  a  city  of  Fulton  Co.,  Illinois, 
vd/IlLUIl)  50  mileg  N  W  of  Spring. 

field,  center  of  a  coal  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  district,  and  with  various  manufac¬ 
tures.  Pop.  10,453. 

CailtOlL  (kan-ton';  Chinese  Quang- 
a  v  chow-foo ),  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  city  of  Southern  China,  80  miles 


from  the  sea,  on  the  Pearl  River  (here 
about  the  width  of  the  Thames  at  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge),  in  the  province  of  Quang- 


tung  (of  which  name  Canton  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption).  The  city  proper  is  inclosed  by 
walls  25  feet  high  and  20  feet  thick, 
forming  a  circuit  of  six  miles,  with  12 
gates ;  and  it  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a  wall  running  east  and  west ;  the 
larger  portion  north  of  this  wall  being 
called  the  old,  that  on  the  south  of  it 
the  new  city.  The  streets  are  long, 
straight,  and  in  general  paved,  but  very 
narrow,  and  gaudy  with  painted  signs. 
The  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  are  mere 
mud  hovels ;  those  of  the  shop-keeping 
class  are  commonly  of  two  stories,  the 
lower  serving  as  the  shop.  The  foreign 
mercantile  houses,  and  the  British, 
French,  and  American  consulates,  have  as 
their  special  quarter  an  area  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  in  the  southwest  of  the  city,  with 
water  on  two  sides  of  it.  In  the  Euro¬ 
pean  quarter  are  churches,  schools,  and 
other  buildings  in  the  European  style.  The 
river  opposite  the  city  for  a  space  of 
four  or  five  miles  is  crowded  with  boats, 
a  large  number  of  which — as  many  it  is 
said  as  40,000 — are  fixed  residences,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  200,000.  The 
industries  of  Canton  are  varied  and  im¬ 
portant,  embracing  silk,  cotton,  porce¬ 
lain,  glass,  paper,  sugar,  lackered  ware, 
ivory  carving,  metal  goods,  etc.  It  was 
the  chief  foreign  emporium  in  China  un¬ 
til  1850,  when  Shanghai  began  to  sur¬ 
pass  and  other  ports  to  compete  with  it, 
but  its  exports  and  imports  together 
often  still  amount  to  about  $40,000,000. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of 
IIong-Kong  a  flotilla  of  river 
steamers  ply  daily  between  Can¬ 
ton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Macao.  In 
1856  the  foreign  factories  were 
pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  Chin¬ 
ese,  and  about  a  year  after  this 
Canton  was  taken  by  an  English 
force,  and  occupied  by  an  English 
and  French  garrison  until  18G1. 
Pop.  estimated  at  over  1,600,000. 
rjpnfnn  a  small  division  of  ter- 
f  ritory  constituting  a  dis¬ 
tinct  state  or  government,  as  in 
Switzerland. 

Cantonments, th£  £ 1 ,a  c  e  s  in 

7  which  troops  are 
quartered  when  they  are  detached 
and  distributed  over  a  number  of 
towns  and  villages,  with  facilities 
for  concentration.  In  India  the 
permanent  military  stations  erected 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  are  so  called. 

Cantor  (kan'tor),  the  leader  of 
the  singing  in  a  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  a  precentor. 

Cantu  (fcan-to') .  Cesare,  a  popu¬ 
lar  Italian  historian,  born  at 


Cantyre 


Caoutchouc 


Brivio,  near  Milan,  in  1805 ;  died  in  1895. 
For  the  liberal  views  in  his  Essay  on  the 
History  of  Lombardy  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  he  suffered  a  year's  imprison¬ 
ment.  His  great  work  is  his  Universal 
History  (20  vols.  1837-42).  He  also 
wrote  a  History  of  Italian  Literature , 
a  History  of  Italian  Independence,  etc. 
Panfwp  (kan-tlr'),  or  Kintyre,  a 
peninsula  of  Scotland,  be¬ 
tween  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  forming  the  southern  division  of 
Argyleshire.  It  is  40  miles  long  from 
the  isthmus  of  Tarbet  to  the  Mull  of 
Cantyre  in  the  s.  w.,  and  has  an  aver¬ 
age  breadth  of  about  7  miles. 

Cnrintp  or  Cnut  (ka-nut',  knut), 
^dilute,  King  of  England  and  Den¬ 
mark,  succeeded  his  father  Swegen  or 
Sweyn  on  his  death  in  England  in  1014 
a.d.,  and  confirmed  the  Danish  powTer  in 
England.  He  began  by  devastating  the 
eastern  coast,  and  extended  his  ravages 
in  the  south,  where,  however,  he  failed 
to  establish  himself  until  after  the  as¬ 
sassination  of  Edmund  Ironside,  when 
he  was  accepted  as  king  of  the  whole 
of  England  (1017).  Canute,  who  began 
his  reign  with  barbarity  and  crime,  af¬ 
terwards  became  a  humane  and  wise 
monarch.  He  restored  the  English  cus¬ 
toms  at  a  general  assembly,  and  ensured 
to  the  Danes  and  English  equal  rights 
and  equal  protection  of  person  and 
property,  and  even  preferred  English 
subjects  to  the  most  important  posts. 
His  power  was  confirmed  by  his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Emma,  Ethelred’s  widow. 
At  Harold’s  death  in  1018  he  gained 
Denmark ;  in  1028  he  conquered  Nor¬ 
way  ;  and  in  1031  he  made  Malcolm  of 
Scotland  admit  his  superiority.  Sweden 
also  was  vassal  to  him.  He  died  in 
1036  at  Shaftesbury,  leaving  Norway  to 
his  eldest  son,  Sweyn ;  to  the  second, 
Harold,  England ;  to  the  third,  Hardi- 
canute,  Denmark. 

CnnvflQ  (kan'vas),  a  coarse  and  strong 
cloth,  made  of  flax  or  hemp, 
and  used  for  sails,  tents,  etc.  When 
prepared  for  portrait  -  painting  it  is 
classed  as  kitcat,  28  by  36  inches ;  three- 
quarters,  25  by  30 ;  half-length,  40  by 
50 ;  bishop's  half-length,  44  or  45  by  56 ; 
bishop's  ivliole  length,  58  by  94. 

Canvasback  Duck  ^uiiguia  or 

N  y  r  o  c  a  val- 
lisneria),  a  bird  peculiar  to  N.  America, 
and  considered  the  finest  of  the  water- 
fowl  for  the  table.  It  is  so  called  from 
the  appearance  of  the  feathers  on  the 
back.  They  arrive  in  the  United  States 
from  the  north  about  the  middle  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  sometimes  assembling  in  immense 
numbers.  The  waters  of  Chesapeake 


Bay  are  a  favorite  locality  for  them. 
Here  the  wild  celery,  their  favorite  food, 
is  abundant,  and  they  escape  the  un¬ 
pleasant  fishy  flavor  of  the  fish-eating 
ducks.  The  plumage  is  black,  white, 
chestnut-brown,  and  slate  color ;  length 
about  20  inches. 

Canzone  (kan-tso'na),  a  kind  of  lyric 
poem  in  several  stanzas,  of 
Provencal  origin,  reduced  to  method  in 
the  Italian  poetry  of  the  13th  century. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it. 
Canzonet  <kan-tso-net'),  Canzonetta, 
in  Italian  poetry  a  can¬ 
zone  with  short  verses,  much  used  in 
the  15th  century.  In  music,  canzonet 
originally  signified  a  short  song  in  parts, 
but  has  often  been  loosely  applied  to  any 
trifling  air. 

Caoutchouc  (kO'ftSk  or  kou'chok), 

an  elastic  gummy  sub¬ 
stance,  chemically  a  hydrocarbon,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  milky  juice  of  a  number  of 
tropical  trees  of  various  orders,  among 
the  chief  being  the  Siphonia  elastica 
( Hevea  elastica )  and  others  of  the 
same  genus  growing  in  South  America. 
The  name  is  also  used  as  an  equivalent 
of  India  rubber,  but  strictly  caoutchouc 
is  only  the  chief  ingredient  of  India 
rubber.  The  crude  India  rubber  is  most 
commonly  obtained  by  making  incisions 


Caoutchouc  Tree  ( Siphonia  elastica). 


in  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  whence  the 
sap  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  fluid 
which  gradually  thickens  and  solidifies. 
Caoutchouc  is  a  non-conductor  of  elec¬ 
tricity  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  It 
is  not  dissolved  by  water,  hot  or  cold, 
but  chloroform,  oil  of  turpentine,  ben¬ 
zine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  etc.,  dissolve 
it.  It  was  not  until  about  the  year  1736 
that  India  rubber  was  known  in  Europe. 
It  was  at  first  only  used  to  rub  out 
pencil-marks,  but  before  the  end  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  used  to  render  leather 
and  other  substances  watertight,  and  in 
1823  Macintosh  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  waterproof  materials  prepared  with 
caoutchouc  which  bear  his  name.  In 


Cap 


Cape  Colony 


1834-44  Charles  Goodyear,  of  the  United 
States,  discovered  the  process  of  vulcan¬ 
izing  or  hardening  India  rubber,  by  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  sulphur,  which  has  rendered 
it  applicable  for  a  multitude  of  purposes. 
Gutta-percha  is  a  similar  substance  to 
caoutchouc,  and  is  often  popularly  con¬ 
founded  with  it.  See  India  Rubber. 
Cat)  *n  shiPs>  a  strong  piece  of  tim- 
f  ber  placed  over  the  head  or 
upper  end  of  a  mast,  having  in  it  a 
round  hole  to  receive  the  top  or  top¬ 
gallant  masts,  which  are  thus  kept 
steady  and  firm. 

Can  a  covei’ing  for  the  bead,  usually 
f  of  softer  materials  and  less  def¬ 
inite  form  than  a  hat.  Cap  of  mainten¬ 
ance,  a  cap  formerly 
worn  by  dukes  and 
commanders  in  token 
of  excellency,  now 
Cap  of  Maintenance,  an  ornament  of  state 
from  great  seal  of  carried  before  the 
Henry  VII.  sovereigns  of  Eng¬ 
land  at  their  coronation,  and  also  before 
the  mayors  of  some  cities. 

Pnr\p  "Rretnn  (kap  brit  un  or  bret  - 

uape  ±sreton  vun)>  an  island  of  the 

Dominion  of  Canada,  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia,  to  which  province  it  be¬ 
longs,  by  the  narrow  Gut  or  Strait  of 
Canso ;  area  3120  sq.  miles.  It  is  of 
very  irregular  shape,  the  Bras  d’Or,  an 
almost  landlocked  arm  of  the  sea  (with 
most  picturesque  scenery),  penetrating 
its  interior  in  various  directions,  and 
dividing  it  into  two  peninsulas  connected 
by  an  isthmus  across  which  a  canal  has 
been  cut.  The  surface  is  rather  rugged, 
and  only  small  portions  are  suited  for 
agriculture ;  but  it  possesses  much  tim¬ 
ber,  valuable  minerals  (several  coal¬ 
mines  being  worked),  and  the  coast 

abounds  in  fish.  Timber,  fish,  and  coal 
are  exported.  The  island  belonged  to 
France  from  1632  to  1763,  and  Louis- 
burg,  its  capital,  was  long  an  important 
military  post.  It  was  separate  from 
Nova  Scotia  between  1784  and  1820. 

Chief  town,  Sydney.  Pop.  of  Cape 

Breton,  97,200. 

Cape  Coast  Castle,  ?ort“7n“  waeft 

Africa,  capital  of  the  British  possessions 
on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  fortress  stands 
on  a  rock  close  to  the  sea ;  the  town 
chiefly  consists  of  mud  huts,  and  is  a 
mart  for  native  barter.  Climate  un¬ 
healthy  ;  principal  exports,  gold-dust, 
ivory,  and  palm-oil.  Pop.  28,948. 

Pa-rwa  PnH  a  noted  peninsula  of  the 
Gdpc  United  States  on  the  s. 

side  of  Massachusetts  Bay ;  65  miles 
long  and  from  1  to  20  broad.  It  is 
mostly  sandy  and  barren,  but  populous. 


Coloil V  a  colony  oc- 

9  cupying  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  by  the  ocean,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  German  terri¬ 
tory,  Bechuanaland,  Orange  River  State, 
Natal,  etc.,  the  Orange  River  forming  a 
great  part  of  the  boundary.  Area  (with 
dependencies),  276,995  sq.  miles;  popu¬ 
lation  ;  estimated  in  1910  at  2,507,500. 
The  coast  is  not  much  indented ;  the 
principal  bays  are  St.  Helena,  Saldanha, 
Table,  False,  Walker,  Mossel,  and  Algoa. 
In  the  interior  almost  everv  variety  of 
soil  and  surface  is  found,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  colony  is  arid  and  uninviting 
in  appearance.  Several  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the 
southern  coast,  divide  the  country  into 
successive  terraces,  rising  as  they  recede 
inland,  between  which  lie  belts  of  fertile 
land,  or  vast  barren-looking  plains,  one 
of  them,  the  Great  Karroo,  being  300 
miles  long  and  100  broad.  These  plains 
make  valuable  sheep-walks,  and  the  soil, 
where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  is 
generally  fertile.  Irrigation,  however,  is 
greatly  required,  and  large  reservoirs  are 
now  being  constructed.  The  principal 
and  farthest  inland  mountain  terrace, 
averaging  6000  or  7000  ft.  in  height, 
commences  in  Namaqualand  and  runs  to 
the  northeast  frontier.  The  culminating 
point  is  the  Compass  Berg,  over  8000  ft. 
The  Table  Mountain  at  Cape  Town  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  about  3585  ft. 
in  height.  The  colony  is  deficient  in 
navigable  rivers,  and  many  of  the 
streams  are  dry  or  almost  so  in  the 
warm  weather.  The  Orange  is  the  larg¬ 
est,  the  other  principal  streams  being 
Olifants  River,  flowing  w. ;  the  Breede, 
Groote,  Gamtoos,  emptying  themselves 
on  the  s. ;  the  Great  Fish  and  Great 
Kei,  on  the  s.  E. ;  and  the  Hartebeest  and 
the  Vaal,  tributaries  of  the  Orange.  The 
climate  is  very  healthy  and  generally 
pleasant.  Except  along  the  coast,  espe¬ 
cially  the  southeast  coast  district,  where 
there  are  extensive  forests,  timber  is 
scarce,  but  with  irrigation  trees  can  be 
grown  anywhere.  The  quadrupeds  of 
the  colony  comprise  the  African  ele¬ 
phant,  still  found  in  the  forests  of  the 
southeast  coast  region ;  buffalo,  wild- 
boar,  zebra,  quagga,  leopard,  hyena, 
numerous  antelopes,  baboon,  armadillo, 
etc.  The  birds  include  vultures,  eagles, 
the  serpent-eater,  pelicans,  flamingoes, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  the  ostrich, 
now  bred  in  farms  for  the  sake  of  its 
feathers.  The  cobra  and  other  reptiles 
are  found.  The  principal  minerals  are 
copper  ore,  coal,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
and  diamonds,  amethysts,  agates,  etc. 


Cape  Colony 


Cape  May 


Coal  and  copper  are  worked,  and  the 
diamonds  have  brought  a  great  amount 
of  money  into  the  colony  since  1869,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  town  of  Kim¬ 
berley,  the  center  of  the  diamond-fields. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  other  cereals  can  be 
grown  almost  everywhere,  if  there  is 
sufficient  moisture,  in  some  years  yield¬ 
ing  a  surplus  for  exportation.  All  kinds 
of  European  vegetables,  pot-herbs,  and 
fruits  thrive  excellently,  and  fruits  dried 
and  preserved  are  exported.  The  vine  is 
cultivated,  and  excellent  wines  are  made. 
Sheep-rearing,  especially  that  of  pure 
merinoes,  is  the  most  important  indus¬ 
try,  and  wool  the  chief  export.  Ostrich 
feathers,  hides,  and  skins  are  also  ex¬ 
ported.  Both  native  and  angora  goats 
are  bred,  and  the  export  of  mohair  is 
important.  Cattle-breeding  is  also  car¬ 
ried  on  to  some  extent.  There  are  as 
yet  no  manufactures  of  importance.  The 
colony  is  intersected  by  1600  miles  of 
railway,  far-inland  Kimberley  being  now 
thus  connected  with  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth.  British  money,  weights, 
and  measures  are  alone  in  use,  except 
that  the  general  land  measure  is  the 
Dutch  morgen=2XDj  acres.  The  total 
imports  in  the  year  1908  were  $63,699,- 
390 ;  the  total  exports  $210,557,610, 
made  up  chiefly  of  gold,  diamonds,  wool, 
ostrich  feathers,  and  hides  and  skins. 
The  revenue  was  $34,909,365 ;  expendi¬ 
ture  $39,868,635 ;  the  public  debt  $265,- 
729,400.  The  European  inhabitants 
consist  in  part  of  English  and  Scot¬ 
tish  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  recent  influx 
of  settlers  from  Britain,  the  majority 
are  still  probably  of  Dutch  origin.  The 
colored  people  are  chiefly  Hottentots, 
Kaffirs,  Basutos,  Griquas,  Malays,  and 
a  mixed  race.  The  laborers  are  chiefly 
Hottentots  and  Kaffirs.  For  the  higher 
education  there  are  four  colleges,  be¬ 
sides  a  university  (at  Cape  Town)  in¬ 
corporated  in  1873.  Responsible  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  possessed  by  the  colony 
since  1872.  The  executive  is  vested  in 
the  governor  (who  is  appointed  by  the 
King  of  England  and  is  also  commander- 
in-chief)  and  an  executive  council  of 
officeholders  appointed  by  the  British 
government.  The  legislative  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  (the  Upper  House)  ; 
and  a  representative  house  of  assembly 
(Lower  House),  elected  for  five  years. 
The  revenue  is  derived  mainly  from  duties 
on  goods  imported.  After  Cape  Town  the 
chief  towns  are  Port  Elizabeth,  Graham’s 
Town,  Kimberley,  Stellenbosch,  King 
William's  Town,  and  Graaff  Reinet. 
The  Dutch  first  colonized  the  Cape  in 
1652,  and  till  the  end  of  the  ISth  cen¬ 


tury  the  colony  was  under  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  It  was  held  by 
the  British  from  1795-1801,  and  it  came 
finally  into  British  possession  in  1806. 
The  progress  of  the  colony  was  long 
retarded  by  a  series  of  Kaffir  wars,  the 
last  of  which  was  in  1851-53.  In  1910 
Cape  Colony  was  incorporated  under 
title  of  Cape  of  Good  HoDe,  with  the 
Transvaal,  Orange  River,  and  Natal  col¬ 
onies,  into  the  commonwealth  named  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  (q.  v.). 

Cflnpfip’ne  (kap-feg) ,  Baptiste  IIo- 
Gcipciig  uc  NQKfi  RayM0NDj  a  French 

historian  and  biographer,  born  1801.  lie 
held  various  journalistic  posts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Temps,  the  Messager . 
etc.,  his  royalist  articles  winning  him 
a  temporary  appointment  in  the  foreign 
office  under  the  Bourbons.  His  numer¬ 
ous  works  include  biographies  and  his¬ 
tories  extending  over  the  whole  field 
of  French  history  from  the  time  of  Hugh 
Capet  to  that  of  the  Empire.  He  died 
in  1872. 

fjijiip  7T 1 1  i p vi  (ha'ti-en),  a  town  on 

uape  Jiameii  the  N  coast  of  Haiti 

It  has  an  excellent  harbor,  but  has 
declined  in  importance  since  the  last 
century.  Pop.  about  30.000. 

Cape  Hatteras,  ;n 

North  Carolina,  the  projecting  point  of 
a  long  reef  of  sand. 

Cane  Horn  or  TlIE  Horn,  the 
Gdpe  noin,  gouthern  extremity  of 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
most  southerly  point  of  South  America. 
It  is  a  dark,  precipitous  headland,  500  to 
600  feet  high,  running  far  into  the  sea. 
Navigation  round  it  is  dangerous  on  ac¬ 
count  of  frequent  tempests.  The  cape 
was  first  doubled  in  1616  by  Schouten, 
a  native  of  Hoorn,  in  Holland,  whence 
its  name. 

flnnpl  (kap'el).  Lord  Arthur,  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Capel,  born 
about  1600 ;  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
Charles  I.  During  the  parliamentary 
war  he  fought  bravely  as  one  of  the 
royalist  generals  in  the  west  in  the  en¬ 
gagements  at  Bristol,  Exeter,  and  Taun¬ 
ton.  Having  been  at  length  forced  to 
surrender  at  Colchester  to  General  Fair¬ 
fax  he  was  imprisoned,  and,  after  some 
vicissitudes,  executed  on  March  9,  1649. 
His  Daily  Observations  or  Meditations 
was  published  posthumously  with  a 
memoir. 

Cape  MaV  a  P°Pular  seashore  water- 
"  J J  ing  place  at  the  southern 

end  of  New  Jersey,  81  miles  by  rail  s. 
by  E.  of  Philadelphia,  noted  for  its  fine 
beach,  five  miles  in  length  and  almost 
level  throughout.  Pop.  2471. 


Cape  Nome 


Capet 


rnr»A  "NTmYiP  situated  on  the  N.  \v. 

tape  JNome,  coast  of  Alaska  at  the 

entrance  of  Norton  Sound,  about  2700 
miles  n.  w.  of  Seattle.  In  July,  1899, 
gold  was  discovered  on  the  beach.  The 
amount  of  gold  produced  up  to  Jan., 
1901,  is  estimated  at  over  $20,000,000. 
Since  then  the  yield  has  fallen  off. 
Nome  is  the  only  city.  Its  former  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  12,000  has  decreased  to 
2000. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

near  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa, 
at  the  termination  of  a  small  peninsula 
extending  south  from  Table  Mountain, 
which  overlooks  Cape  Town.  This  pe¬ 
ninsula  forms  the  west  side  of  False  Bay, 


and  on  its  inner  coast  is  Simon’s  Bay 
and  Simon’s  Town,  where  there  is  a  safe 
anchorage  and  a  British  naval  station. 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  who  discovered  the 
Cape  in  1487,  called  it  Cape  of  Storms; 
but  Jolin  II  of  Portugal  changed  this  to 
its  present  designation.  It  was  first 
doubled  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497. 
Panpr  (ka'per),  the  unopened  flower- 
jjUd  of  a  low  trailing  shrub 
(Cappdris  spinosa,  order  Caparidacese), 
which  grows  from  the  crevices  of  rocks 
and  walls,  and  among  rubbish,  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean. 
Picked  and  pickled  in  vinegar  and  salt 
it  is  much  used  as  a  condiment  (caper- 
sauce  being  especially  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  boiled  mutton).  The  flower- 


buds  of  the  marsh-marigold  ( Galtlia 
palustris)  and  nasturtium  are  frequently 
pickled  and  eaten  as  a  substitute  for 
capers. 

flfl-nprpailrip  0R  Capercailzie  (kap- 
CdllZie,  er-kaFye) ,  or  Cock  of 

the  Wood,  the  wood-grouse  ( Tetrao 
urogallus) ,  the  largest  of  the  gallina¬ 
ceous  birds  of  Europe,  weighing  from  9 
to  12  lbs.  In  the  male  the  neck  and 
head  are  ashy  black,  the  wings  and 
shoulders  brown  with  small  black  dots, 
the  breast  variable  green,  the  belly  black 
with  white  spots,  the  rump  and  flanks 
black  with  zigzag  lines  of  an  ashy  color, 
and  the  tail-feathers  black,  with  small 
white  spots  near  their  extremities.  The 
female,  about  one  third  smaller  than  the 
male,  is  striped  and  spotted  with 
red  or  bay,  black  and  white,  and 
has  the  feathers  of  the  head, 
breast,  and  tail  of  a  more  or  less 
ruddy  hue.  It  is  common  in  N. 
Asia,  in  parts  of  Russia,  and 
throughout  Scandinavia.  For 
some  time  it  was  almost  or  wholly 
extinct  in  Great  Britain,  but  has 
been  successfully  reintroduced. 

Capernaum  <ka-per'na-um),  a 

P  t  o  w  n  in  ancient 

Palestine,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  Nothing  of  it 
now  remains,  but  the  site  is  iden¬ 
tified  with  Tel  Hum. 

Cape  St.  Vincent,  ‘h0eins;^ 

Portugal ;  noted  for  the  naval  vic¬ 
tory  gained  off  it  by  Sir  John 
Jervis  (afterwards  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent)  on  February  14,  1797. 
flanpf  (ka-pet),  the  name  of  the 
French  race  of  kings 
which  has  given  118  sovereigns  to 
Europe,  viz.,  36  kings  of  France, 
22  kings  of  Portugal,  11  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  5  of  Spain,  3  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  3  emperors  of  Constantino¬ 
ple,  3  kings  of  Navarre,  17  dukes 
of  Burgundy,  12  dukes  of  Brittany,  2 
dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  4  dukes  of  Parma. 
The  first  of  the  Capets  known  in  history 
was  Robert  the  Strong,  a  Saxon  made 
Count  of  Anjou  by  Charles  the  Bold,  and 
afterwards  duke  of  the  lie  de  France. 
His  descendant,  Hugh,  son  of  Hugh  the 
Great,  was  in  987  elected  King  of 
France,  succeeding  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct 
line  at  the  death  of  Charles  IV  the 
French  throne  was  kept  in  the  family 
by  the  accession  of  the  indirect  line  of 
Valois,  and  in  1589  by  that  of  Bourbon. 
Capet  being  thus  regarded  as  the  family 
name  of  the  Kings  of  France,  Louis  XVI 
was  arraigned  before  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  under  the  name  of  Louis  Capet. 


Cape  Town 


Capillarity 


Cpmp  Town  capital  of  the  Cape 
cape  lown,  Colony,  S.  Africa,  at 

the  head  of  Table  Bay,  and  at  the  base 
of  Table  Mountain,  30  miles  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  furnished  with  most  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  and  conveniences  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  town,  has  a  fine  public  library  and 
museum,  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Ang¬ 
lican  cathedral,  new  and  handsome  houses 
of  Parliament,  government  offices,  a  uni¬ 
versity,  a  botanic  garden,  an  observa¬ 
tory,  townhouse,  exchange,  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  etc.  The  port  has  a  breakwater 
2000  feet  long,  two  docks  1G  acres  in 
area,  and  a  large  graving-dock.  Besides 
the  railway  going  inland,  a  railway  con¬ 
nects  the  town  with  Simon’s  Town  on 
False  Bay.  Population  including  sub¬ 
urbs,  167,000. 

Cape  Tulip.  See  Blood-flower. 


Cfl-np  Verde  (verd) ,  the  extreme  w. 
cape  veiue  point  of  Africa>  be_ 

tween  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Fernandez,  1445. 

Cape  Verde  Islands,  */™fiPftee°n 

volcanic  islands  and  rocks  in  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  320  miles  west  of  Cape  Verde  (see 
above),  belonging  to  Portugal.  They 
are,  in  general,  mountainous,  and  the 
lower  hills  are  in  many  places  covered 
with  verdure ;  but  water  is  scarce,  and 
the  failure  of  the  annual  rains  has  some¬ 
times  caused  severe  famines.  They  pro¬ 
duce  rice,  maize,  coffee,  tobacco,  the 
sugar-cane,  physic-nuts,  and  various 
fruits.  Coffee,  hides,  archil,  physic-nuts, 
etc.,  are  exported.  Most  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  negroes  or  of  mixed  race.  The 
chief  town  is  Praia,  a  seaport  on  Sao 
Thiago  (Santiago),  the  largest  island. 
Porto  Grande,  on  Sao  Vicente,  is  a 
coaling  station  for  steamers.  Pop.  147,- 
424. 


Cape  Wrath,  ?,he  northwest  extrem- 
r  ’  lty  of  Scotland,  coun¬ 

ty  Sutherland.  It  is  a  pyramid  of  gneiss 
bearing  a  lighthouse,  the  light  of  which 
is  400  ft.  above  sea-level. 

Capsfrave  (kap'grav),  JOHN,  an  Eng- 
lish  historian,  born  at  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  April  21,  1393.  Most  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  the  Augustinian  friary 
of  his  native  place,  where  he  died  in 
1464.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  and  wrote  numerous 
commentaries,  sermons,  and  lives  of  the 
saints.  His  most  important  work  was 
his  Chronicle  of  England,  in  English,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  creation  to  the  year 
1417.  Other  works  were  a  Liher  de 
Illustnhus  Henricis  and  a  Life  of  St. 
Katherine. 


Can-ins  (ka'pi-as;  L.,  take,  or  you 
v^cljJido  may  take ) ,  in  law,  a  writ  of 

two  sorts :  one  before  judgment,  called  a 
capias  ad  respondendum ,  to  take  the  de¬ 
fendant  and  make  him  answer  to  the 
plaintiff ;  the  other,  which  issues  after 
judgment,  of  divers  kinds ;  as,  a  capias 
ad  satisfaciendum,  or  writ  of  execution. 

Carn'llaries  (kap'i-lar-iz),  in  anat- 
^dpilldlieb  omy>  the  fine  blood_ves_ 

sels  which  form  the  links  of  connection 
between  the  extremities  of  the  arteries 
and  the  beginnings  of  the  veins,  and 
from  which  the  tissues  of  the  body  re¬ 
ceive  their  nourishment. 

Capillarity  (kap-i-Ur'i-ti),  the 

F  J  general  name  for  cer¬ 

tain  phenomena  exhibited  by  fluid  sur¬ 
faces  when  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  are  very  narrow,  and  also  ex¬ 
hibited  by  that  portion  of  the  fluid  sur¬ 
face  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
sides  of  a  larger  vessel  or  to  any  in¬ 
serted  object.  Thus,  if  an  open  tube  of 
small  bore  be  inserted  in  water,  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  liquid  rises  within  it 
above  its  former  level  to  a  height  vary¬ 
ing  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  bore, 
and  that  the  surface  of  this  column  is 
more  or  less  concave  in  form  (as  in  Fig. 
1).  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in 


any  fluid  which  will  wet  the  tube ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  fluid  like  mercury,  which 
does  not  wet  the  glass,  the  converse  phe¬ 
nomenon  appears,  the  liquid  being  de¬ 
pressed  in  the  tube  below  its  former 
level,  and  the  portion  within  the  tube 
exhibiting  a  convex  surface  (see  Fig.  2). 
Similarly  round  the  sides  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  vessels,  and  round  the  outsides  of 
the  inserted  tubes,  we  find  in  the  first 
case  an  ascension,  and  in  the  second  a 
depression  of  the  liquid,  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  concavity  or  convexity  at  its 
extreme  edge.  Two  parallel  plates  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  liquids  give  kindred  re¬ 
sults.  As  these  phenomena  occur  equally 
in  air  and  in  vacuo  they  cannot  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 


Capital 


Capital  Punishment 


but  depend  upon  molecular  actions  tak-  ultimately  a  scarcely  less  important  part 
ing  place  between  the  particles  of  the  in  production  than  that  invested  in  di¬ 
liquid  itself  and  between  the  liquid  and  rectly  productive  machinery, 
the  solid,  these  actions  being  confined  to  Ca'Dl'tsil  an  architectural  term,  usu- 
a  very  thin  layer  forming  the  superficial  >  ally  restricted  to  the  upper 

boundary  of  the  fluid.  Every  liquid,  in  portion  of  a  column,  the  part  resting  im- 
fact,  behaves  as  if  a  thin  film  in  a  state  mediately  on  the  shaft.  In  classic  archi- 
of  tension  formed  its  external  layer ;  and  tecture  each  order  has  its  distinctive 
although  the  theory  that  such  tension  capital,  but  in  Egyptian,  Indian,  Sara- 
really  exists  in  the  superficial  layer  must  cenic,  Norman,  and  Gothic  they  are 
be  regarded  as  a  scientific  fiction,  yet  much  diversified.  See  Column. 
it  adequately  represents  the  effects  of  fjcirntal  city  of  a  state  or 

the  real  cause,  whatever  that  may  be.  v  -v  >  county,  the  seat  of  govern- 
Scientific  calculations  with  respect  to  ment. 

capillary  depressions  and  elevations  pro-  Porn  la  1  PnnicVim onf  in  criminal 
ceed,  therefore,  on  the  working  theory  '“'diuuu  r  a  w,  the 

that  the  superficial  film  at  the  free  sur-  punishment  by  death.  Formerly  in  many 
face  is  to  be  regarded  as  pressing  the  countries  it  was  the  ordinary  form  of 
liquid  inwards,  or  pulling  it  outwards  punishment  for  felonies  of  all  kinds ;  but 
according  as  the  surface  is  convex  or  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  nature 
concave — the  convex  or  concave  film  be-  and  remedies  of  crime,  a  more  discrimi- 
ing  known  as  the  meniscus  (crescent),  nating  sense  of  degrees  in  criminality, 
The  part  which  capillarity  plays  among  and  an  increased  regard  for  human  life 
natural  phenomena  is  a  very  varied  one.  later  tended  to  restrict,  if  not  to  abolish, 
By  it  the  fluids  circulate  in  the  porous  the  employment  of  the  penalty  of  death, 
tissues  of  animal  bodies ;  the  sap  rises  The  improvement  in  the  penal  laws  of 
in  plants,  and  moisture  is  absorbed  from  Europe  in  this  respect  may  be  traced  in 
air  and  soil  by  the  foliage  and  roots,  large  part  to  the  publication  of  Beccaria’s 
For  the  same  reason  a  sponge  or  lump  treatise  on  crimes  and  punishments 
of  sugar,  or  a  piece  of  blotting-paper  ( Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene)  in  1764.  At 
soaks  in  moisture,  the  oil  rises  in  the  that  time  in  England,  as  Blackstone  a 
wick  of  a  lamp,  etc.  year  later  pointed  out  with  some  amount 

Camtal  (kap'i-tal),  in  trade,  the  term  of  feeling,  there  were  160  capital  offences 
VJ<xrx  applied,  as  the  equivalent  of  in  the  statute  book.  The  work  of  prac- 
*  stock,’  to  the  money,  or  property  con-  tical  reform  was  initiated  in  1770  by 
vertible  into  money,  used  by  a  pro-  Sir  William  Meredith,  who  moved  for  a 
ducer  or  trader  for  carrying  on  his  busi-  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state 
ness ;  in  political  economy,  that  portion  of  the  criminal  laws ;  but  the  modifica- 
of  the  produce  of  former  labor  which  tions  secured  by  it  were  few,  owing  to 
is  reserved  from  consumption  for  em-  the  opposition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
ployment  in  the  further  production  of  which  contiuued  down  to  1832  to  oppose 
wealth — the  apparatus  of  production.  It  systematically  all  attempts  at  criminal 
is  commonly  divided  under  two  main  law  reform.  In  the  year  of  the  passage 
heads — circulating  capital  and  fixed  capi-  of  the  Reform  Bill  (1832)  forty  kinds 
tal.  Circulating  capital  comprises  those  of  forgery  with  many  less  serious  offences 
forms  of  capital  which  require  renewal  were  still  capital,  though  from  that  time 
after  every  use  in  production,  being  con-  the  amelioration  was  rapid.  In  several 
sumed  (absorbed  or  transformed)  in  the  other  European  countries — Sweden,  Den- 
single  use,  e.g.  raw  materials  and  wages,  mark.  North  Germany,  Bavaria,  Aus- 
Fixed  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  com-  tria — there  is  even  a  greater  unwilling- 
prises  every  form  of  capital  which  is  ness  to  enforce  capital  punishment  than 
capable  of  use  in  a  series  of  similar  pro-  is  found  in  Great  Britain,  though  the 
ductive  acts,  e.  g.,  machinery,  tools,  etc.  penalty  remains  upon  the  statute  books. 
From  the  ordinary  economic  point  of  In  Belgium  there  has  been  no  execution 
view  capital  is  conveniently  limited  to  since  1863.  In  Switzerland  capital  pun- 
material  objects  directly  employed  in  the  ishment  was  abolished  in  1874,  and 
reproduction  of  material  wealth,  but  though  the  right  of  restoring  it  was  al- 
from  the  higher  social  point  of  view  lowed  to  each  canton  in  consequence  of 
many  things  less  immediately  concerned  an  increase  of  murders,  only  7  out  of  a 
in  productive  work  may  be  regarded  as  total  22  have  availed  themselves  of  it. 
capital.  Thus,  Adam  Smith  includes  in  In  Roumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864 ; 
the  fixed  capital  of  a  country,  ‘  the  ac-  in  Holland  in  1870 ;  and  it  has  also  been 
quired  and  useful  abilities  of  all  the  in-  discontinued  in  Portugal.  In  several  of 
habitants;’  and  the  wealth  sunk  in  pris-  the  states  of  America — Michigan,  Wis- 
ons,  educational  institutions,  etc.,  plays  consin,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine,  im- 


Capitals 


Capitol 


prisonment  for  life  has  been  substituted 
for  murder  in  the  first  degree ;  in  the 
remainder  capital  punishment  is  re¬ 
tained,  though  the  experiment  of  its 
abolition  was  made  for  a  short  time  in 
New  York  and  Iowa. 

The  manner  of  inflicting  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  has  varied  greatly.  Bar¬ 
barous  nations  are  generally  inclined  to 
severe  and  vindictive  punishments ;  and 
even  in  civilized  countries,  in  cases  of  a 
political  nature,  or  of  very  great  atroc¬ 
ity,  the  punishment  has  been  sometimes 
inflicted  with  many  horrible  accompani¬ 
ments,  such  as  tearing  the  criminal  to 
pieces,  starving  him  to  death,  breaking 
liis  limbs  upon  the  wheel,  pressing  him 
to  death  in  a  slow  and  lingering  manner, 
burning  him  at  the  stake,  crucifixion,  etc. 
In  modern  times  amongst  civilized  na¬ 
tions,  public  opinion  is  strongly  disposed 
to  discountenance  the  punishment  of 
death  by  any  but  simple  means ;  and 
even  in  governments  where  torture  is 
still  countenanced  by  the  laws  it  is 
rarely  or  never  resorted  to.  In  Great 
Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  method  of  execution  is  by 
hanging.  In  Germany  and  France  the 
sword  and  the  guillotine  are  the  usual 
means ;  in  Spain,  strangulation  by 
means  of  the  garrote,  a  sort  of  iron 
collar  tightened  by  a  screw.  Of  late 
some  tendency  has  been  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries  to  give  the  preference  to 
electricity  as  the  means  of  death,  and 
in  New  York  it  has  been  formally 
adopted.  Capital  punishment  cannot  be 
inflicted,  by  the  general  humanity  of  the 
laws  of  modern  nations,  upon  persons 
who  are  insane  or  who  are  pregnant,  un¬ 
til  the  latter  are  delivered  and  the  former 
become  sane.  In  military  law,  sentence 
of  death  may  be  passed  for  various 
offenses,  such  as  sedition,  violence  and 
gross  neglect  of  duty,  desertion,  assault 
upon  superior  officers,  disobedience  to 
lawful  commands,  etc. 

GotyH-oIq  the  large  letters  used  in 
?  writing  and  printing,  most 
commonly  as  the  initial  letters  of  cer¬ 
tain  words.  As  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  so  also  in  the  early 
part  of  the  middle  ages,  all  books  were 
written  without  any  distinction  in  the 
kind  of  letters,  large  letters  (capitals) 
being  the  only  ones  used ;  but  gradually 
the  practice  became  common  of  beginning 
a  book,  subsequently,  also,  the  chief  divi¬ 
sions  and  sections  of  a  book,  with  a 
large  capital  letter,  usually  illuminated 
and  otherwise  richly  ornamented.  Proper 
names  are  always  begun  with  capitals. 
In  German  nouns  are  always  capitalized. 
Abbreviated  proper  names  consist  of  a 


capital  letter,  the  first  of  each  word,  and 
a  period,  and  are  called  initials.  Two, 
three  or  four  line  initials  are  used  at 
beginnings  of  chapters  of  books,  etc., 
named  according  to  the  number  of  lines 
of  type  beside  which  they  extend.  There 
is  a  great  diversity  in  capitalization. 

Capitanata.  See  Foggia. 

flarntanic  (kap-i-ta'niz),  the  heredi- 
v,d.pil<uus>  tary  chieftains  of  cer_ 

tain  bands  of  Christian  warriors  who, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
retired  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Northern  Gneece,  where  they  maintained 
a  kind  of  independence  of  the  Turkish 
government,  and  supported  themselves 
by  predatory  incursions  on  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  provinces.  The  Turks  tried  to  or¬ 
ganize  them  as  a  paid  police,  but  with 
imperfect  success ;  and  in  the  struggle 
for  Greek  independence  they  not  only 
formed  an  insurgent  body  of  about  12,000 
men,  but  furnished  most  of  the  Greek 
generals  of  that  period — Odysseus,  Kara- 
tasso,  Marco  Bozzaris,  etc. 

Capitation-tax 

each  head  or  person.  A  tax  of  this  kind 
existed  among  the  Romans,  but  was  first 
levied  in  England  in  1380,  occasioning 
the  rebellion  under  Wat  Tyler.  It  was 
again  levied  in  1513,  and  by  Charles  II 
in  1667,  and  abolished  1689.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware  have  a  poll-tax 
paying  electorate. 

Camtol  (kap'i-tol).  now  Campidoglio, 
■f  the  citadel  of  ancient  Rome, 

standing  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
smallest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
It  was  planned  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
but  not  completed  till  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  kings.  At  the  time  of  the 
civil  commotions  under  Sulla  it  was 
burned  down,  and  rebuilt  by  the  senate. 
It  suffered  the  same  fate  twice  after¬ 
wards,  and  was  restored  by  Vespasian 
and  by  Domitian,  who  instituted  there 
the  Capitoline  games.  The  present  capi- 
tol  (Campidoglio),  standing  partly  on 
the  site  of  the  old  one,  is  a  modern  edi¬ 
fice,  begun  in  1536  after  the  design  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  is  used  as  a  hotel  de 
ville,  museum,  etc.,  contains  some  fine 
statues  and  paintings,  and  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  Campagna. — The 
name  of  capitol  is  also  given  to  the  edi¬ 
fice  in  Washington  where  Congress  as¬ 
sembles  and  it  is  common  in  the  states  to 
call  their  statehouses  capitols.  The  site 
of  the  capitol  at  Washington  was  selected 
by  Washington  in  1791.  The  interior 
of  the  building  was  burned  out  by  the 
British  in  1814.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
great  extension  was  laid  in  1851,  the 


Capitulation 


Capridae 


capitol  being  completed  in  18G7.  It  is 
of  sandstone,  iron  and  marble ;  cost 
$14,000,000,  fresco-painting  and  sculp¬ 
ture  being  used  lavishly  in  interior  dec¬ 
orations.  The  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  was 
celebrated,  Sept.  18,  1893. 

Capitulation  tj“ 

act  of  surrendering  to  an  enemy  upon 
stipulated  terms,  in  opposition  to  surren¬ 
der  at  discretion. 

Carmomanov  (kap'no-man-si),  divi- 
v,apnuiliaiu,y  nation  by  the  ascent 

or  motion  of  the  smoke  either  of  a  sacri¬ 
fice  or  of  burning  vervain,  seeds  of  jas¬ 
mine,  poppy,  etc. 

Capodistria 

Gulf  of  Trieste,  9  miles  s.  of  Trieste. 
A  very  ancient  town,  and  with  extensive 
salt  works.  It  stands  on  a  rock  in  the 
sea  and  is  connected  by  a  stone  cause¬ 
way  with  the  mainland.  Pop.  10,711. 

Capo  d’Istria, 

statesman,  born  at  Corfu  in  1776.  In 
1809  he  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
and  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  foreign  affairs.  As  imperial 
Russian  plenipotentiary  he  subscribed 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Nov.  20,  1815.  In 
1828  he  became  president  of  the  Greek 
Republic,  in  which  office  he  was  very 
unpopular,  and  in  1831  he  was  assassi¬ 
nated  by  Constantine  and  George  Mauro- 
michalis. 

ra-nnm’pvA  or  Caponniere  (kap-o- 

udiiumcic,  ner'),  in  fortificationSi  a 

passage  from  one  part  of  a  work  to  the 
other,  protected  on  the  right  and  left 
by  a  wall  or  parapet,  and  sometimes 
covered  overhead.  When  there  is  a 
parapet  on  one  side  only  it  is  called  a 
demicaponiere. 

Cappadocia  (kap-a-do'si-a)  in  an- 
11  tiquity,  one  of  the  most 

important  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  included  in  the 
modern  province  of  Karaman.  Its  bound¬ 
aries  varied  greatly  at  different  times. 
It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and  was 
ruled  by  independent  kings  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  until  17  a.d., 
when  it  became  a  Roman  province.  It 
was  traversed  by  the  river  Halys,  and 
among  its  chief  towns  were  Comana, 
Ariarathia,  and  Tyana. 

Cappaugh  Brown  “artb‘; 

colored  by  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron, 
which  yields  pigments  of  various  rich 
brown  colors :  called  also  manganese 
brown.  It  derives  its  name  from  Cap- 
pagh,  near  Cork,  in  Ireland. 


Capparidacese 

yledonous,  polypetalous,  herbaceous 
plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  having  four 
petals  and  sepals,  a  great  number  of 
stamens,  and  an  ovary  elevated  upon  a 
long  stalk.  All  of  them  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  acrid.  Some  are  very 
poisonous,  others  act  as  vesicatories,  and 
a  few  are  merely  stimulant,  as  the  Cap- 
pdris  spinosa ,  or  caper-bush,  the  flower- 
buds  of  which  constitute  the  capers  of 
the  shops. 

fln-nrnia  (ka-pra'ya),  a  small  vol- 
vcipiajci  canjc  island  belonging  to 

Italy,  about  15  miles  in  circumference, 
situated  between  the  north  point  of  Cor¬ 
sica  and  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  product  is  wine. 

Pflurerfl  (ka-pra'rii),  a  small  rocky 
^ctpic  **  and  infertile  Italian  island, 
on  the  N.  e.  of  Sardinia,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  Area  about 
15  sq.  m.  It  was  for  many  years  the 
place  of  retirement  of  the  Italian  lib¬ 
erator  Garibaldi,  who  died  here  in 
1882. 

Pcmri  (ka'pre),  ancient  Caprew,  an 
island  belonging  to  Italy,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Naples,  5  miles  long  and  2 
broad,  rising  to  the  height  of  about 
1900  feet,  everywhere  well  cultivated. 
The  inhabitants,  amounting  to  6200,  are 
occupied  in  the  production  of  oil  and 
wine,  in  fishing,  and  in  catching  quails 
at  the  seasons  of  their  migrations.  It 
contains  the  towns  of  Capri  in  the  east, 
and  Anacapri  in  the  west,  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  rock,  and  accessible  by 
a  stair  of  522  steps.  The  Emperor  Tibe¬ 
rius  spent  here  the  last  seven  years  of 
his  life.  The  ruins  of  his  palaces  are 
still  extant,  and  other  ruins  are  scattered 
over  the  island.  The  island  has  several 
stalactitic  caverns  or  grottoes  in  its  steep 
rocky  coast,  which  are  famed  for  the 
wondrous  colors  reflected  on  the  rocks, 
the  Blue  Grotto  being  the  most  famous. 

f!cmrir>pin  (ka-prich'i-o),  a  musical 
^apiUAiu  compositioI1}  the  form  of 

which  is  left  very  much  to  the  composer’s 
fancy. 

CfnivirnTTm^  Capricorn  (k  a  p’  r  i- 
capncornus,  korn)>  a  consteiiation 

of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  one  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  one 
to  which  belongs  the  winter  solstice,  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  figure  of  a  goat  or  a 
figure  having  the  forepart  like  a  goat 
and  the  hindpart  like  a  fish.  Its  sym¬ 
bol  is  yj. — Tropic  of  Capricorn.  See 
Tropics. 

Ca-nrirlfP  (kap'ri-de:  L.  caper ,  a 

capnaae  goat)>  the  goat  tribe?  a 

family  of  ruminating  animals,  in  which 


Caprification 


Capua 


the  horns  are  directed  upwards  and 

backwards,  and  have  a  bony  core. 

Cflirrifiration  (kap-ri-fi-ka'shun),  a 
^Cipi  incd  null  horticultural  opera. 

tion  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  figs. 
It  consists  in  suspending  above  the  cul¬ 
tivated  figs  branches  of  the  wild  fig  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  species  of  gall  insect,  which 
carries  the  pollen  of  the  male  flowers  to 
fertilize  the  female  flowers  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  fig.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  fecundation  of  the  female  date  palms 
by  shedding  over  them  the  pollen  from 
the  male  plant. 

Caprifoliaceae  (kap-ri-fp-H-a'se-e).  a 

*  nat.  order  of  mono- 
petalous  dicotyledons.  It  includes  a 
number  of  erect  or  twining  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  plants,  comprising  the  honey¬ 
suckle,  elder,  viburnum,  and  snowberry. 
The  characteristics  of  the  order  are  op¬ 
posite  leaves  without  stipules,  free  an¬ 
thers,  epipetalous  stamens,  and  fruit  not 
splitting  open  when  ripe. 

Caprimulgidse  >a 

family  of  insessorial,  fissirostral  birds, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Hirundinidse  or 
swallow  tribe. 

Gairrivi  (ka-pre'vi),  Georg  Leo,  born 
-k1  at  Berlin  in  1831 ;  died  in 

1899.  He  entered  the  army  in  1849, 
fought  in  the  Austrian  and  French  wars, 
was  head  of  the  admiralty  1883-88,  and 
on  the  fall  of  Bismarck  in  1890,  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  prime  minister  and  im¬ 
perial  chancellor.  Resigned  the  premier¬ 
ship  in  1894,  but  remained  chancellor. 

Capsicine  tk?p.'sittn)’  “  volatile  ai- 

r  kaloid,  the  active  principle 

of  the  capsules  of  Capsicum  annuum,  or 
C.  fastigiatum  (order  Solanacece) ,  known 
as  Guinea  (red)  pepper.  It  has  a  resin¬ 
ous  aspect  and  a  burning  taste. 

Capsicum  (kaP'sj-kum),  a  genus  of 

*  annual,  subshrubby  plants, 
order  Solanaceae,  with 
a  wheel-shaped 
corolla,  projecting 
and  converging 
stamens,  and  a 
many-s  eeded  berry. 
They  are  chiefly  na¬ 
tives  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  China, 
Brazil,  and  Egypt,  but 
have  spread  to  various 
other  tropical  or  sub¬ 
tropical  countries,  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  which 


in  some 


Capsicum 


reaches  the  size  of  an 


(Capsicum  annuum\orai?Se’  is  fleshy  and 
variously  colored,  and 
contains  a  pungent  principle  (see  Capsi¬ 
cine ),  which  is  present  also  and  more 


largely  in  the  seed.  The  fruit  or  pod  is 
used  for  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  and  also 
medicinally.  Several  of  them,  as  C.  an¬ 
nuum,  C.  frutescens,  and  C.  baccatum , 
yield  Cayenne  pepper,  and  the  first  (called 
often  Guinea  pepper,  though  originally  a 
native  of  South  America)  also  yields 
chillies.  C.  baccatum  is  called  bird-pep¬ 
per.  See  Cayenne  Pepper. 
flonc+Q-n  (kap'stan).  a  strong  upright 
LrclJJblcUl  co]umn  0f  timber,  movable 

round  a  strong  iron  spindle,  and  having 
its  upper  extremity  pierced  to  receive 
bars  or  levers,  for  winding  a  rope  round 
it  to  raise  weights,  such  as  the  anchors 
of  a  vessel,  or  to  perform  other  work 
that  requires  great  power. 

Poncnlp  (kap'sul),  in  botany,  a  dry 
frujt  containing  many  cells 
and  seeds,  and  usually  opening  by  valves. 
Also,  a  small  tube-like  vessel  of  gelatine 
used  in  the  administration  of  medicines, 
which  are  contained  therein. 

Po-n+cnn  (kap'tin),  one  who  is  at  the 
Ldiii  hea(j  or  has  authority  over 

others,  especially:  (1)  The  military  offi¬ 
cer  who  commands  a  company,  whether 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery.  (2)  An 
officer  in  the  navy  commanding  a  ship 
of  war.  The  naval  captain  is  next  in 
rank  above  the  commander,  and  in  the 
United  States  ranks  with  a  colonel.  In 
the  U.  S.  navy  captains  are  generally 
appointed  from  the  rank  of  commander  in 
the  order  of  seniority  by  the  President, 
subject  to  the  Senate’s  approval.  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  fleet,  in  the  British  navy,  a 
flag-officer  temporarily  appointed  by  the 
admiralty,  who  acts  as  adjutant-general 
of  the  force,  sees  to  carrying  out  of 
orders  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
to  proper  discipline  being  maintained  in 
the  fleet.  (3)  The  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel. 

f!fl  TVh*nn  (kap'shun),  in  law,  a  cer- 
tificate  stating  the  time  and 
place  in  executing  a  commission  in  chan¬ 
cery,  or  of  taking  a  deposition,  or  of  the 
finding  of  an  indictment,  and  the  court 
or  authority  before  which  such  act  was 
performed,  and  such  other  particulars  as 
are  necessary  to  render  it  legal  and 
valid. 

Capua  (kaP'u-a),  a  fortified  city  of 
F  Italy,  province  Caserta,  in  a 
plain  18  miles  N.  of  Naples,  on  the  Vol- 
turno,  which  is  crossed  by  a  handsome 
bridge.  It  is  the  residence  of  an  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  has  a  cathedral.  Pop.  12,389. 
The  ancient  city  was  situated  3 y2  miles 
s.  e.  from  the  modern  town.  The  site 
is  now  occupied  by  a  small  town,  called 
Santa-Maria-di-Capua  Yetere.  The  an¬ 
cient  Capua  was  of  such  extent  as  to 
be  compared  to  Rome  and  Carthage.  It 
was  a  favorite  place  of  resort  of  the 


Capuchin  Monkey 


Caracas 


Romans  on  account  of  its  agreeable  situ¬ 
ation  and  its  healthy  climate,  and  many 
existing  ruins  (including  an  amphithe¬ 
ater)  attest  its  ancient  splendor. 

Capuchin  Monkey  ^^wen’ 

various  species  of  South  American 
monkeys  of  the  genus  Cebus.  The  hair 
of  their  heads  is  so  arranged  that  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  capuchin’s  cowl, 
hence  the  name.  The  name  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  the  Sai  ( Cebus  Capu- 
chinus) ,  the  Horned  Sapajou  (0.  fatuel- 
lus ),  as  well  as  to  Pithecia  chiroptes,  a 
monkey  belonging  to  an  allied  species. 

Camifihins  (kap'q-shinz),  monks  of 
^dpULIllllb  the  order  of  FranciSt 

so  called  from  the  capuchon  or  capuce, 
a  stuff  cap  or  cowl,  the  distinguishing 
badge  of  the  order.  They  are  clothed  in 
brown  or  gray,  go  barefooted,  never 
shave  their  beard.  See  Franciscans. 

Caput  mortuum  (u^?  utL.  “°nte”" 

ally,  a  dead  head ;  a  fanciful  term  much 
used  by  the  old  chemists  to  denote  the 
residuum  of  chemicals  when  all  their 
volatile  matters  had  escaped ;  hence, 
anything  from  which  all  that  rendered 
it  valuable  has  been  taken  away. 
PaTwhara  (kap-i-ba'ra ;  Hydrochoerus 
V^ctpyUd  d  Qcpyiara),  a  species  of 

rodent  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  the  water-hog,  and  of  the  family  Cavi- 
dse  (Guinea  pig).  It  attains  the  length 
of  about  3  feet,  and  has  a  very  large  and 
thick  head,  a  thick  body  covered  with 


Capybara  (Hydrochcerus  capybUra). 

short,  coarse,  brown  hair,  and  short  legs, 
with  long  feet,  which,  being  in  a  man¬ 
ner  webbed,  fit  it  for  an  aquatic  life. 
It  has  no  tail.  It  is  common  in  several 
parts  of  South  America,  and  particularly 
in  Brazil.  It  feeds  on  vegetables  and 
fish,  which  it  catches  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  the  otter. 

Pavahirlcp  (ka-rab'i-de) ,  a  family  of 
L'dldUlUcc  beetles,  usually  large 


adorned  with  brilliant  metallic  colors,  and 

either  wingless  or  having  wings  not 

adapted  for  flying.  The  bombardier 

beetle  belongs  to  this  family. 

Para  hi  tip  or  Carbine  (kar'bin),  the 
v^diduinc,  name  giyen  tQ  a  ghort  rifle> 

such  as  is  carried  by  the  American  and 
British  cavalry,  artillery,  and  other 
corps.  The  name  of  carbineers  is  given 
to  the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  probably  because  they  were 
the  first  regiment  of  cavalry  to  be  armed 
with  this  weapon. 

Parahnhn  (ka-ra-vo'vo),  a  state  of 

Lara do do  Venezuela)  washed  on  the 

n.  by  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Area  about 
2985  sq.  m. ;  pop.  221,895.  It  is  very 
fertile,  producing  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 
The  capital  is  Valencia,  the  chief  port 
Puerto  Cabello. 

Para Bn c  (kar'a-bus),  a  genus  of 

Laraous  beetles?  type  of  the  family 

Carabidae  (which  see). 

Para  pal  (kar'a-kal),  a  species  of  lynx 

1CU.CU.  ( Felis  caracal)t  a  native  of 

Northern  Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  and  mostly 
of  a  deep-brown  color,  having  tufts  of 
long  black  hair  which  terminate  the  ears. 
It  possesses  great  strength  and  fierce¬ 
ness,  and  its  fur  is  in  high  esteem. 

Caracalla  mabcus  au- 

belius  Antoninus,  eldest 
son  of  the  Emperor  Severus,  was  born 
at  Lyons  a.d. 

188 ;  died  in  217. 

On  the  death 
of  his  father 
he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  with 
his  brother  An¬ 
toninus  G  e  t  a, 
whom  he  speed¬ 
ily  murdered. 

To  effect  his  own 
security  upwards 
of  20,000  other 
victims  were 
butchered.  H  e 
was  himself  assassinated  by  Macrinus,  the 
pretorian  prefect,  who  succeeded  him. 

Pq  r  a  no  vq  ( kar-a-kar'a  ;  from  its  hoarse 
^dldLdAd,  cry)>  the  popular  name  for 

Polyobrus  Braziliensis  (the  Brazilian 
caracara)  and  several  other  raptorial 
birds  of  the  subfamily  Polyborinae,  fam¬ 
ily  Falconidse.  They  are  of  considerable 
size,  natives  of  South  America,  and  are 
characterized  by  having  the  bill  hooked 
at  the  tip  only,  the  wings  long,  and  the 
orbits,  cheeks,  and  part  of  the  throat 
more  or  less  denuded  of  feathers. 
ParapaQ  (ka-rak'as),  a  city  of  South 
America,  capital  of  Venezu¬ 
ela,  situated  in  a  fine  valley  about  3000 


Caracalla. 


Caracci 


Caravaca 


feet  above  the  Caribbean  Sea,  connected 
by  railway  with  the  port  La  Guayra, 
about  10  miles  distant.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  and  has  some  good  buildings, 
including  a  cathedral,  university,  federal 
palace,  and  other  government  buildings, 
etc.  It  has  various  parks  and  gardens, 
gas  and  water  supply,  telephones,  tram¬ 
ways,  etc.  It  is  an  export  center  for 
coffee,  cacao,  and  tobacco.  In  1812  it 
was  in  great  part  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake,  and  nearly  12,000  persons  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Pop.  about  90,000. 

Caracd  (ka-rach'e).  See  Carracci. 


fiava  ppinli  ( ka-rach'o-le ) ,  Frances- 

caraccion  co>  an  Italian  admirai, 

born  at  Naples  about  1748 ;  died  in  1799. 
In  1798  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Parthenopean  Republic,  and  repelled, 
with  a  few  vessels,  an  attempt  of  the 
Sicilian-English  fleet  to  effect  a  landing. 
When  Ruffo  took  Naples  in  1799  Carac- 
cioli  was  arrested,  and  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  hanged  at  the  yard-arm  of  a 
Neapolitan  frigate,  Lord  Nelson  consent¬ 
ing  to  his  execution. 

rarartams  (ka-rak'ta-kus),  a  king 

uaraciacus  of  the  ancient  British 

people  called  Silures,  inhabiting  South 
Wales.  He  defended  his  country  with 
great  perseverance  against  the  Romans, 
but  was  at  last  defeated,  and  led  in 
triumph  to  Rome,  a.d.  51,  after  the  war. 
His  noble  bearing  and  pathetic  speech 
before  the  Emperor  Claudius  procured  his 
pardon,  but  he  and  his  relatives  appear 
to  have  remained  in  Italy. 

Caradoc  Sandstone 

g  “  o  i  o  g  y,  an 
upper  division  of  the  lower  Silurian 
rocks,  consisting  of  red,  purple,  green, 
and  white  micaceous  and  sometimes 
quartzose  grits  and  limestones  contain¬ 
ing  corals,  mollusca,  and  trilobites. 
Named  after  the  hilly  range  of  Caer- 
Caradoc  in  Shropshire. 

Carafe  (fca-raf),  the  French  name 
**  for  an  ordinary  glass  bottle 
or  decanter  for  holding  drinking  water. 

Carageen.  See  Carrageen. 
Caraites.  See  Karaites. 


Caraman.  See  Karaman. 


Caramania.  See  Karamania. 
Carambola  (kar-amTo-la),  the  fruit 

of  an  East  Indian  tree, 
the  Averrhoa  Carambola ,  order  Oxali- 
dacese.  It  is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
duck’s  egg,  of  an  agreeable  acidulous 


flavor,  used  in  making  sherbets,  tarts, 
and  preserves. 

Para mpl  (kar'a-mel),  the  brown  mass 
c  which  cane-sugar  becomes  at 
the  temperature  of  220°  C.,  used  in 
cookery  as  a  coloring  and  flavoring  in¬ 
gredient,  in  giving  a  brown  color  to 
spirits,  etc. — The  name  of  a  certain  prep¬ 
aration  of  candy. 

Pa  Tan  a  "RpstlYl  (ka-ra’na),  a  kind 

Parana  nesm  of  balsamic  resin  ob_ 

tained  from  Bursera  acuminata  and  im¬ 
ported  from  tropical  America. 

Parana  (ka-ra'pa),  a  genus  of  tropi- 
\j<xi<x JJd,  caj  piants,  nat.  order  Meli- 
acese.  A  South  American  species.  C. 
Guianensis,  is  a  fine  large  tree,  whose 
bark  is  in  repute  as  a  febrifuge.  Oil 
made  from  its  seeds  (called  carap-oil  or 
crab-oil)  is  used  for  lamps,  and  masts 
of  ships  are  made  from  its  trunk.  The 
wood  is  called  crabwood.  The  oil  of  the 
African  species,  C.  Guincensis ,  called 
Coondi,  Kundah,  or  Talicoona  oil,  is 
used  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap  and 
anointing  their  bodies.  The  oil  of  the 
South  American  carapa  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  also. 

Carapace  (^r'a-pas)  the  upper  part 

F  of  the  hard  shell  or  case 


of  chelonian  reptiles,  as  the  tortoise 
or  turtle,  the  lower  part  being  called 
plastron.  The  same  name  is  also  given 
to  the  covering  of  the  anterior  superior 
surface  of  the  Crustacea. 

Carat  (kar,at),  a  weight  of  3.17  troy 
grains,  used  by  jewelers  in 
weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  The 
term  is  also  used  to  express  the  propor¬ 
tionate  fineness  of  gold.  The  whole  mass 
of  gold  is  divided  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  it  is  called  gold  of  so  many 
carats  as  it  contains  twenty-fourth  parts 
of  pure  metal.  Thus  if  a  mass  contain 
twenty-two  parts  of  pure  gold  out  of 
every  twenty-four  it  is  gold  of  twenty- 
two  carats. 


Carausius  (ka-r{i'si-us) ,  a  Roman  gen¬ 
eral,  a  native  of  Batavia. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
mianus  to  defend  the  Atlantic  coasts 
against  the  Franks  and  Saxons ;  but  fore¬ 
seeing  impending  disgrace,  he  landed  in 
Britain  and  got  himself  proclaimed  em¬ 
peror  by  his  legions  (287  a.d.).  In  this 
province  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself 
six  years,  whe#  he  was  assassinated  at 
lork  bv  one  of  his  officers  named  Allec- 
tus  (293  a.d.) . 

Caravaca  (kar;a-va'ka),  a  town  of 

Spam,  province  of  Murcia, 
and  43  miles  w.  by  n.  of  the  town  of 
Murcia.  It  has  manufactures  of  woolen 
and  hempen  goods,  paper,  soap,  and 
earthenware.  Pop.  15,846. 


Caravaggio 


Carbide 


Caravaerrio  (ka-ra-vaj'o),  a  town 

V»didVclggIU  of  N  ltaly  prov  of 

Bergamo,  24  miles  E.  of  Milan,  on  the 
Oera  d’  Adda.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  painters 
Polidoro  Caldara  and  5lichel  Angelo 
Merighi,  both  called  Caravaggio.  Pop. 
8786. 

Cara Vfl P’P’i n  Michel  Angelo  Am- 
ctld'Vdggio,  ERIGHI?  or  Merigiii  DAj 

a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Caravaggio 
1569 ;  died  1609.  He  attained  distinction 
as  a  colorist  of  the  Neapolitan  school, 
being  considered  the  head  of  the  so- 
called  Naturalists’  school.  He  was  coarse 
and  violent  in  his  character  and  habits, 
and  was  in  continual  trouble  through  his 
quarrelsome  disposition.  Among  his 
chief  pictures  are  the  Card  Player  (at 
Dresden),  the  Burial  of  Christ ,  St.  Sebas¬ 
tian,  Supper  at  Emmaus,  and  a  Holy 
Family. 

Caravaggio.  See  Caldara. 


Caravan  (kar'a-van),  a  Persian  word 
used  to  denote  large  com¬ 
panies  which  travel  together  in  Asia  and 
Africa  for  the  sake  of  security  from 
robbers,  having  in  view,  principally,  trade 
or  pilgrimages.  In  Mohammedan  coun¬ 
tries  caravans  of  pilgrims  are  annually 
formed  to  make  the  journey  to  Mecca. 
The  most  important  are  those  which  an¬ 
nually  set  out  from  Damascus  and  Cairo. 
Camels  are  used  as  a  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
powers  of  endurance.  Many  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  now,  however,  travel  by  railway, 
where  this  is  available. 


Caravansary  (A1!aAr;Ta;Ia^sa'l:i)- 

J  avan serai,  in  the 
East,  a  place  appointed  for  receiving 
and  lodging  caravans ;  a  kind  of  inn 
where  the  caravans  rest  at  night,  being 
a  large  square  building  with  a  spacious 
court  in  the  middle.  Though  caravan¬ 
saries  in  the  East  serve  in  place  of  inns, 
there  is  this  radical  difference  between 
them,  that,  generally  speaking,  the  trav¬ 
eler  finds  nothing  in  a  caravansary  for 
the  use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle. 
He  must  carry  all  his  provisions  and 
necessaries  along  with  him.  Those  built 
in  towns  serve  not  only  as  inns,  but  con¬ 
tain  shops,  warehouses,  and  even  ex¬ 
changes. 

Caravel  (kar'a-vel),  the  name  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  vessels,  par¬ 
ticularly  a  small  ship  used  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  15th 
and  16th  centuries  for  long  voyages.  It 
was  narrow  at  the  poop,  wide  at  the 
bow,  and  carried  a  double  tower  at  its 
stern  and  a  single  one  at  its  bows.  It 
had  four  masts  and  a  bowsprit,  and  the 


principal  sails  were  lateen  sails.  It  was 
in  command  of  three  such  caravels  that 


Caravel  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 


Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  dis¬ 
covered  America. 

flaravpllac  (ka-ra-va'las) ,  a  seaport 

oaravenas  of  Brazil^  prov  Bahia 

the  principal  port  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Abrolhos  Islands  whale-fishery.  Pop. 
about  4000. 

Clara  wav  (kar'a-wa  ;  Carum  Carui ), 
yjaiaway  an  umbeiiiferous  biennial 
plant,  with  a  tapering  fleshy  root,  a 
striated  furrowed  stem,  and  white  or 
pinkish  flowers.  It  produces  a  well- 
known  seed  used  in  confectionery  and 
baking,  and  from  which  both  a  carmin¬ 
ative  oil  is  extracted  and  the  liqueur 
called  hummel  prepared. 

Carbazotic  Acid 

azote;  C8H3N3Ot),  a  crystallizable  acid 
and  bitter  substance  obtained  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  nitric  acid  on  indigo  and  some 
other  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
It  is  of  great  importance  in  dyeing. 
When  silk  which  has  been  treated  with 
a  mordant  of  alum  or  cream  of  tartar, 
is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  this  acid,  it 
is  dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color. 
Often  called  picric  acid.  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  not  a  ‘  fast  ’  dye. 

flarTvidp  (kar'bid),  a  compound  of 
vctiuiuc  carbon  with  a  metal>  the 

usual  effect  of  which  is  to  render  it  hard 
and  brittle.  Formerly  called  Carburet. 
Of  the  carbides,  that  of  calcium  has  re¬ 
cently  become  important  as  an  abundant 
source  of  acetylene,  remarkable  for  its 
illuminating  powers.  It  is  produced  by 
the  treatment  of  lime,  and  carbon  in  any 
form,  in  an  electric  furnace,  the  carbon 
and  calcium  combining  into  a  solid  sub¬ 
stance.  This,  when  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  water,  produces  a  double  de¬ 
composition,  the  principal  product  being 


Carbine 


Carbonic  Acid 


acetylene  (C2H2),  which  rises  as  a  com¬ 
bustible  gas. 

Carbine  (kar'bin).  See  Carabine. 

Carbohydrate  (0k//ab^'drca0^ponan3 

consisting  of  carbon,  with  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  in  the  proportion  to  form 
water  (H20),  as  starch  and  cellulose. 
The  carbohydrates  are  an  important 
class  of  foods. 

Carbolic  Acid  (kar-kal'ik;  .  c6ho), 

an  acid  obtained  from 
coal-tar.  It  is,  when  pure,  a  colorless 
crystalline  substance,  but  it  is  usually 
found  as  an  oily  liquid,  colorless,  with 
a  burning  taste  and  a  characteristic  odor. 
Carbolic  acid  is  now  much  employed  as 
a  therapeutic  and  antiseptic.  It  may  be 
taken  internally  in  cases  in  which  creo¬ 
sote  is  indicated ;  but  its  principal  use 
in  medicine  is  as  an  external  application 
to  bacterially  infected  sores,  compound 
fractures,  and  to  abscesses  after  they 
have  been  opened,  over  which  it  coagu¬ 
lates,  forming  a  crust  impermeable  to  air 
and  to  the  organic  germs  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  would  produce  decom¬ 
position  in  the  wound.  The  action  of 
the  acid  is  not  only  to  exclude  these 
germs  but  also  to  destroy  such  as  may 
have  been  admitted,  for  which  reason  it 
is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
wound.  Called  also  plienic  acid  and 
phenol. 

finrhnn  (kar'bon),  one  of  the  most 
yjai  uun  important  of  the  chemical 

elements,  non-metallic  and  existing  un¬ 
combined  in  three  forms,  charcoal,  graph¬ 
ite  or  plumbago,  and  the  diamond  ;  chem¬ 
ical  symbol  C,  atomic  weight  12.  The 
diamond  is  the  purest  form  of  carbon  ;  in 
the  different  varieties  of  charcoal,  in 
coal,  anthracite,  etc.,  it  is  more  or  less 
mixed  with  other  substances.  Pure  char¬ 
coal  is  a  black,  brittle,  light,  and  in¬ 
odorous  substance.  It  is  usually  the 
remains  of  some  vegetable  body  from 
which  all  the  volatile  matter  has  been 
expelled  by  heat;  but  it  may  be  obtained 
from  most  organic  matters,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  by  ignition  in  close 
vessels.  Carbon,  being  one  of  those 
elements  which  exist  in  various  distinct 
forms,  is  an  example  of  what  is  called 
allotropy.  The  compounds  of  this  ele¬ 
ment  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all 
the  other  elements  taken  together.  With 
hydrogen  especially  it  forms  a  very  large 
number  of  compounds,  called  hydrocar¬ 
bons,  which  are  possessed  of  the  most 
diverse  properties,  chemical  and  physical. 
With  oxygen,  again,  carbon  forms  only 
two  compounds,  but  union  between  the 
two  elements  is  easily  effected.  It  is  one 


of  the  regular  and  most  characteristic 
constituents  of  both  animals  and  plants. 
See  Diamond,  Charcoal,  Graphite,  Bone- 
black,  Carbonic  Acid,  Coke,  etc. 
Porbrniori  (kar-bo-na'ri ;  lit.  ‘  charcoal- 
UUiidil  burners  ’),  the  name  of  an 

Italian  political  secret  society,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Neapol¬ 
itan  republicans  during  the  reign  of 
Joachim  (Murat),  and  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  the  expulsion  of  the  strangers  and 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  ritual  of  the  Carbonari  was 
taken  from  the  trade  of  the  charcoal- 
burner.  A  lodge  was  baracca  (a  hut)  ;  a 
meeting  was  vendita  (a  sale)  ;  an  im¬ 
portant  meeting  alta  vendita.  There 
were  four  grades  in  the  society;  and 
the  ceremonies  of  initiation  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  many  mystic  rites.  The  order, 
soon  after  its  foundation,  contained  from 
24,000  to  30,000  members,  and  increased 
so  rapidly  that  it  spread  through  all  Italy. 
In  1820,  in  the  month  of  March  alone, 
about  650,000  new  members  are  said  to 
have  been  admitted.  After  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese 
revolution  in  1821,  the  Carbonari, 
throughout  Italy,  were  declared  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  punished  as  such  by 
the  laws.  Meanwhile  societies  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  kind  had  been  formed  in  France,  with 
which  the  Italian  Carbonari  amalga- 
•  mated ;  and  Paris  became  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  Carbonarism.  The  organization 
took  on  more  of  a  French  character,  and 
gradually  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the 
Italian  members,  a  number  of  whom  dis¬ 
solved  connection  with  it,  in  order  to 
form  the  party  of  “  Young  Italy.”  The 
formation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  re¬ 
moved  the  occasion  for  its  existence. 

Carbonates  »-tyts)theCOumnCno? 

carbonic  acid  with  a  base,  as  the  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime,  the  carbonate  of  copper,  etc. 
Carbonates  are  an  important  class  of 
salts,  many  of  them  being  extensively 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  medicine. 

Carbondale  (kar'bon-dal)  a  city  of 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  16  miles  N.  by  e.  of  Scranton. 
It  is  the  center  of  a  rich  coal-field,  and 
contains  machine  shops,  silk  mills,  and 
other  manufactures.  Pop.  17,040. 

Carbonic  Acid  (kar-bon'ik;  co2) 

more  properly  called 
carbonic  anhydride  or  carbon  dioxide,  a 
gaseous  compound  of  12  parts  by  weight 
of  carbon  and  32  of  oxygen,  colorless, 
without  smell,  twenty-two  times  as  heavy 
as  hydrogen,  turning  blue  litmus  slightly 
red,  and  existing  in  the  atmosphere  to  the 
extent  of  1  volume  in  2500.  It  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  combustion  (with 


Carbonic  Oxide 


Carburetted 


the  single  exception  of  magnesium,  which 
will  burn  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide),  or  animal  life,  acting  as  a 
narcotic  poison  when  present  in  the 
air  to  the  extent  of  only  4  or  5  per 
cent.  It  is  disengaged  from  fermenting 
liquors  and  from  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  and  is  largely 
evolved  from  fissures  in  the  earth,  con¬ 
stituting  the  chokedamp  of  mines.  From 
its  weight  it  has  a  tendency  to  subside 
into  low  places,  vaults  and  wells,  ren¬ 
dering  some  low-lying  places,  as  the  Upas 
Valley  of  Java,  and  many  caves,  unin¬ 
habitable.  It  has  a  pleasant,  acidulous, 
pungent  taste,  and  aerated  beverages  of 
all  kinds — beer,  champagne,  and  carbon¬ 
ated  mineral  water— -owe  their  refreshing 
qualities  to  its  presence,  for  though 
poisonous  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  it  is 
agreeable  when  taken  into  the  stomach. 
This  acid  is  formed  and  given  out  during 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  in  all 
ordinary  combustions,  from  the  oxidation 
of  carbon  in  the  fuel.  It  exists  in  large 
quantity  in  all  limestones  and  marbles. 
It  is  evolved  from  the  colored  parts  of  the 
flowers  of  plants  both  by  night  and  day, 
and  from  the  green  parts  of  plants  dur¬ 
ing  the  night.  During  the  day  plants 
absorb  it  from  the  atmosphere  through 
their  leaves,  and  it  forms  an  important 
part  of  their  substance  as  one  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  carbohydrates. 
f!a rUn-nip  Ovirlp  Carbon  Monoxide 

uaioonic  uxiae,  (CO)>  a  substance 

obtained  by  transmitting  carbonic  acid 
over  red-hot  fragments  of  charcoal,  con¬ 
tained  in  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain, 
and  also  by  several  other  processes,  in 
which  its  molecule  loses  one  atom  ot 
oxygen.  It  is  a  colorless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  gas,  sp.  gr.  0.9727,  has  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  burns  with  a  pale  lav¬ 
ender  flame.  It  is  a  constituent  of 
illuminating  gas. 

Carboniferous  System  (,kf?err'bu°?“; 

in  geology,  the  great  group  of  strata  which 
lie  between  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  below 
and  the  Permian  or  Dyas  formation  above, 
named  from  the  quantities  of  coal,  shale, 
and  other  carbonaceous  matter  contained 
in  them.  They  include  the  coal  measures, 
millstone  grit,  and  mountain  limestone, 
the  first  being  uppermost  and  containing 
the  chief  coal-fields  that  are  worked. 
Iron-ore,  limestone,  clay,  and  building- 
stone  are  also  yielded  abundantly  by  the 
carboniferous  strata  which  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  often  cov¬ 
ering  large  areas.  (See  Coal.)  As 
coal  consists  essentially  of  metamorphosed 
vegetable  matter,  fossil  plants  are  very 
22—2 


numerous  in  the  carboniferous  rocks,  more 
than  1500  species  of  them  having  been 
named,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are 
ferns,  tree  lycopods,  and  large  horse¬ 
tail-like  plants.  The  animals  include  in¬ 
sects,  scorpions,  amphibians,  numerous 
corals,  crinoids,  molluscs,  cephalopods, 
sharks,  and  other  fishes. 

Carbon  Points,!11  eleftric  li«htins- 

*  two  pieces  of  very 
hard,  compact  carbon,  between  which  the 
electric  current  is  broken,  so  that  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage 
of  the  current  produces  a  light  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  brilliancy. 

Carhorimrlnm  (kar-bo-run'dum),  a 

^cuuuiunuum  silicate  of  carbon, 

produced  by  fusing  sand  and  coke  (mixed 
with  salt  and  sawdust)  in  the  intense 
heat  of  an  electric  furnace.  There  re¬ 
sults  a  mass  of  bright  blue  crystals  nearly 
as  hard  as  diamond,  and  now  much  used 
as  an  abrasive  material,  it  being  better 
adapted  than  corundum  to  certain  kinds 
of  work. 

Pavhnv  (kar'boD.  a  large  and  some- 
vycii  wbat  globular  bottle  of  green 

glass  protected  by  an  outside  covering  of 
wickerwork  or  other  material,  for  carry¬ 
ing  vitriol  or  other  corrosive  liquid. 

flflrhnnrlp  (kar'bung-kl),  a  beautiful 
uunoie  gem  of  a  deep_red  color 

with  a  mixture  of  scarlet,  found  in  the 
East  Indies.  When  held  up  to  the  sun 
it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  becomes  exactly 
of  the  color  of  a  burning  coal.  The  car¬ 
buncle  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  garnet. 

Parhurmle  in  surgery,  an  inflamma- 

oarDuncie,  tion  of  the  true  skin  and 

tissue  beneath  it  akin  to  that  occurring  in 
boils.  It  is  more  extensive  than  the 
latter,  and  instead  of  one  has  several 
cores.  It  is  associated  with  a  bad  state 
of  general  health,  from  which  condition 
its  danger  arises,  for  it  may  threaten  life 
by  exhaustion  or  blood  poisoning.  With 
regard  to  the  local  treatment,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  free 
incision  into  the  tissues.  As  much  of  the 
contents  as  possible  should  then  be 
pressed  out,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing 
applied.  The  patient’s  strength  should 
be  supported  by  nourishing  and  easily- 
digested  food,  and  tonics  and  cordials 
should  be  administered. 

Pcivhnrpt  (kar'bu-ret) ,  the  old  name 
\J<XI  uiuei  for  Carbide. 

flqv'hnvpftpfl  (kar'bu-ret-ed),  Hydro- 

uarouieiiea  GEN^  the  name  given  t0 

two  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
one  known  as  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  the  other  as  olefiant  gas.  The 
former  is  the  compound  CH4  which  occurs 
in  coal-mines  (firedamp)  and  about  the 


Carburettor 


Cardan 


neighborhood  of  stagnant  pools.  Mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  from  7  to  14  times 
that  of  the  gas  it  explodes.  The  latter  is 
obtained  from  distilling  coal  or  fat  sub¬ 
stances  in  close  vessels.  Its  symbol  is 
C2H4,  and  it  explodes  when  mixed  with 
ten  or  twelve  volumes  of  atmospheric  air. 

Carburettor,  an  appliance  used  in 

>  gasoline  engines  to  mix 
the  liquid  fuel  with  air  to  obtain  a 
vapor.  This  vapor  is  drawn  into  the 
cylinder,  where  it  is  exploded  and  fields 
motive  power. 

Carcagente  (kar^k-hen'ta) ,  a  town 

®  of  Spain,  province  of 

Valencia,  on  the  Jucar,  well  built,  with 
delightful  promenades  and  gardens. 
Trade  in  grain,  fruits  and  silk.  Pop. 
12,262. 

Carcaiou  (kar'ka-jo),  a  species  of 

\ja,l  LclJU  U  badger  foun(J  .n  North 
America,  Meles  Labradorica. 

Carcanet  (kar'ka-net),  a  necklace  or 

collar  of  jewels. 

CarcaSS  (kar'kas),  in  military  lan¬ 
guage,  an  iron  case,  with 
several  apertures,  filled  with  combustible 
materials,  which  is  discharged  from  a 
mortar,  howitzer,  or  gun,  and  intended  to 
set  fire  to  buildings,  ships,  and  wooden  de¬ 
fenses. 

Carcassonne  (kar-ka-son),  capital 

•  of  the  dep.  Aude, 
France,  on  the  Aude  and  a  branch  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  53  miles  s.  of  Toulouse. 
It  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
which  communicate  by  a  bridge  spanning 
the  river.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by 
a  double  wall,  part  of  it  so  ancient  as  to 
be  attributed  to  the  Visigoths.  The  new 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  has  many 
handsome  modern  houses.  The  staple 
manufacture  is  woolen  cloth.  Pod.  25.- 
340. 

Carcinoma  (kar-si-nd'ma).  See  Can¬ 
cer  (disease). 

Card,  an  instrument  for  combing,  open- 
*  ing,  and  breaking  wool,  flax,  etc., 
freeing  it  from  the  coarser  parts  and  from 
extraneous  matter.  It  is  made  by  insert¬ 
ing  bent  teeth  of  wire  in  a  thick  piece  of 
leather,  and  nailing  this  to  a  piece  of 
oblong  board  to  which  a  handle  is  at¬ 
tached.  But  wool  and  cotton  are  now 
generally  carded  in  mills  by  teeth  fixed 
on  a  wheel  moved  by  machinery.  The 
word  is  derived  through  the  French 
carde,  a  teasel,  from  L.  carduus,  a  thistle, 
teasels  having  been  used  for  cards. 

Card,  an  oblong  piece  of  thick  paper  or 
’  pasteboard  prepared  for  various 
purposes.  (1)  A  piece  of  cardboard 
with  one’s  name  written  or  printed  on  it. 
used  in  visiting,  and  generally  for  indicat¬ 
ing  the  name  of  the  person  presenting  it. 


(2)  A  piece  of  cardboard  on  which  are 
printed  certain  colored  devices  or  figures, 
forming  one  of  a  pack,  and  used  in  play¬ 
ing  games.  A  modern  pack  of  playing- 
cards  numbers  fifty-two,  and  consists  of 
four  suits,  two  red  (hearts  and  dia¬ 
monds),  and  two  black  (spades  and 
clubs),  each  suit  comprising  thirteen 
cards — three  picture-cards  (cowrt-cards) , 
the  king,  queen,  and  knave  ;  and  ten  other 
cards  numbered  from  one,  the  ace,  to  ten, 
according  to  the  pips  or  marks  belonging 
to  the  respective  suits  printed  on  them. 
They  are  generally  said  to  be  of  Eastern 
origin,  but  this  is  doubtful.  They  were 
known  in  Europe  in  the  14th  century. 
The  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  from 
the  enormous  numbers  of  them  used,  is 
now  one  of  some  importance,  and  they 
are  produced  in  a  rather  artistic  and 
effective  style,  the  backs  often  being  very 
ornamental.  A  large  number  of  games 
are  played  with  cards,  some  involving 
chance  only,  some  combining  chance  and 
skill,  the  best  of  them  furnishing  very 
agreeable  and  intellectual  amusement ; 
whist,  perhaps,  the  best,  is  a  very  fine 
game. — Card-index,  the  method  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  cataloguing  the  books  in  a 
library  and  for  similar  purposes.  The 
name  cards  are  perforated  and  arranged 
alphabetically  on  a  wire  in  a  case.  This 
renders  it  at  once  easy  to  consult  them 
and  to  add  new  cards  in  their  appropriate 
places. 


CardAminp(kar‘da'mi  a  genus  of 

\jdjL  UdllilllC  plantg,  nat  or(Jer  Crucif_ 

erse.  See  Cuckoo-flower. 

flfn  vrl m  nm  (kar'da-moms),  the  aro- 

uaraamoms  matic  capsule'  of  differ_ 

ent  species  of  plants  of  the  nat.  order 
Zingiberacese  (gingers),  employed  in 
medicine  as  well  as  an  ingredient  in 
sauces  and  curries.  The  cardamoms 
known  in  the  shops  are  the  large,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  produced  by  Amomum 
angustifolium,  a  Madagascar  plant ;  the 
middle-sized  and  the  small,  both  supposed 
to  be  the  produce  of  A.  Cardamomum, 
a  native  of  Sumatra  and  other  eastern 
islands.  Those  recognized  in  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia,  called  true  or 
officinal  cardamoms  and  known  in  com¬ 


merce  as  Malabar  cardamoms,  are  the 
produce  of  Elettaria  ( Alpinia )  Cardamo¬ 
mum,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mala¬ 
bar  and  Canara.  Ceylon  cardamoms  are 
the  fruit  of  A.  gr  ana-par  a  disi. 

Cardail  ^kar'dtin)  ,  or  Carda'no,  Gero- 
nimo  ( Hieronymus  Carddnus) , 
an  Italian  philosopher,  physician,  and 
mathematician,  born  in  1501  at  Pavia  ; 
died  about  1576.  He  held  successively 
the  chairs  of  mathematics  or  medicine 
at  Pavia,  Milan,  and  Bologna,  and 


Cardboard 


Cardinal 


ultimately  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  was 
received  into  the  medical  college,  and 
was  allowed  a  pension  by  the  pope.  He 
acquired  extraordinary  reputation  as  a 
physician,  and  was  invited  to  Scotland 
to  attend  Archbishop  Hamilton  of  St. 
Andrews,  who  had  been  sick  for  ten  years, 
and  who  was  restored  to  health  by  his 
prescriptions.  He  made  some  important 
discoveries  in  algebra,  studied  astrology, 
pretended  to  a  gift  of  prophecy,  and 
wrote  a  large  number  of  books.  His  chief 
works  are  De  Vita  Propria ,  an  account 
of  himself ;  Ars  Magna ,  a  treatise  on 
algebra  ;  De  Rerum  Varietate;  De  Rerum 
Suhtilitate;  etc. 

flardhnard  (kard'bord),  a  kind  of 

^araooara  stiff  paper  or  pasteboard 

for  cards,  etc.,  usually  made  by  sticking 
together  several  sheets  of  paper.  Card¬ 
board  that  is  white  throughout  is  called 
bristol  board  ;  that  which  is  brown,  with 
or  without  a  coating  or  surface  of  white, 
is  called  strawboard  or  manilla  board. 
f!arHpTifl<3  (kar-da'nas),  a  seaport  on 

caraenas  the  north  coagt  of  Cuba> 

103  miles  E.  of  Havana,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  One  of  the  principal 
commercial  centers  of  the  island ;  chief 
exports,  sugar,  molasses,  and  coffee.  Pop. 
24,280. 

Cardi  (kar/<*e)»  Lodovico,  surnamed 
Civoli,  or  Cigoli,  Italian  painter 
and  architect,  born  in  1559 ;  died  in  1631. 
He  studied  painting,  and  afterwards 
formed  his  style  on  the  works  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Correggio,  and  Baroccio.  His 
architectural  works  possess  considerable 
merit.  Among  his  pictures  are :  The 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  The 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen,  The  Trinity, 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Ecce  Homo  at 
Florence.  He  painted  many  altarpieces, 
excelled  to  some  degree  as  an  engraver, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
flardiap  (kar'di-ak)  Medicines,  those 

U1CU,  which  act  upQn  the  heart_ 

flarrliprlcp  (kar'di-a-de),  a  family  of 
vjdiuiducc  lamellibranchiate  molluscs 

including  the  cockles  and  their  allies. 
Cardiff  (kar'dif ;  ‘the  city  on  the  Taff’), 
a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  seaport,  the  county  town 
of  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Taff  on  the  estuary 
of  the  Severn.  It  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
town,  and  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
mineral  produce  and  manufactures  of 
South  Wales.  Iron  shipbuilding  is 
carried  on,  and  there  are  iron  and  other 
works  on  a  large  scale.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  county  buildings, 
town-hall,  infirmary,  university  college 
(for  S.  Wales  .  and  Monmouthshire), 
law  courts,  free  library  and  museum,  etc. 


The  docks  are  extensive  and  well  con¬ 
structed  (total  area  about  200  acres), 
and  various  improvements  to  the  port 
have  been  lately  carried  out.  As  regards 
tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  Cardiff 
ranks  now  as  the  third  port  in  Great 
Britain ;  in  respect  of  coal  exported  it 
is  the  first.  There  is  here  a  castle  which 
dates  from  1080.  It  is  the  property  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bute,  who  has  modern¬ 
ized  it,  and  converted  part  of  it  into  a 
residence. 

flard iff  (riant  tlie  name  Siven  t0  a 

caram  cnam,  rudely  carved  statue> 

dug  up  at  Cardiff,  New  York,  in  1869, 
and  exhibited  as  a  petrified  human  body. 
It  was  eventually  proved  to  be  a  fraud, 
which  had  been  carved  in  Iowa,  secretly 
conveyed  to  Cardiff  and  buried  there. 

Pavfiio’an  (kar'di-gan),  the  county  town 
CaiCUgcUl  of  Cardiganshire,  South 

Wales,  on  the  river  Teifi,  about  3  miles 
from  its  mouth  in  Cardigan  Bay.  Ves¬ 
sels  of  light  tonnage  come  up  to  the 
wharves.  The  ruins  of  Cardigan  Castle, 
famous  in  Welsh  historv,  are  in  the 
vicinity.  The  salmon-fishery  is  exten¬ 
sively  carried  on.  Previous  to  1885  it 
was  one  of  a  group  of  parliamentary 
boroughs.  Pop.  3578. — The  county  of 
Cardigan  has  an  area  of  693  sq.  miles,  of 
which  two-thirds  is  under  crops  or  pas¬ 
ture.  The  surface  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  is  mountainous,  but  inter¬ 
spersed  with  fertile  valleys,  while  the 
southern  and  western  districts  are  more 
level  and  produce  abundance  of  corn. 
The  county  has  an  extensive  coast-line, 
and  many  of  the  male  population  are 
sailors  and  fishermen.  It  is  rich  in 
metalliferous  lodes,  the  lead-mines  still 
yielding  largely.  The  principal  town  is 
Aberystwith.  Pop.  59,877. 

Cardigan  Bav  a  large  open  expanse 

Cdiuigctn  x»d,y,of  gea  ou  the  west 

coast  of  Wales,  having  Cardiganshire  on 
the  east  and  Carnarvon  on  the  north. 
Po-rrlinal  (kar'di-nal) ,  an  ecclesiastical 
cammai  prince  in  the  Roman  cath¬ 
olic  Church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the 
conclave  at  the 
election  of  a 
pope,  the  popes 
being  taken 
from  the  car¬ 
dinals.  The  car¬ 
dinals  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the 
pope,  and  are 
divided  into 
three  classes 
or  orders,  com- 
p  j  g  |  n  g  six  Cardinal  s  Rat. 

bishops,  fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons, 
making  seventy  at  most.  These  constitute 


Cardinal  Bird 
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the  Sacred  College  and  compose  the  pope’s 
council.  Originally  they  were  subordi¬ 
nate  in  rank  to  bishops ;  but  they  now 
have  the  precedure.  The  chief  symbol  of 
the  dignity  of  cardinal  is  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords 
depending  from  it,  one  from  either  side, 
each  having  fifteen  tassels  at  its  ex¬ 
tremity.  Other  insignia  are  a  red 
biretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sapphire  ring, 
etc. 


Cardinal  Bird,  c.°:rdinali»  Xir9\nC 

7  i  anus,  a  North 


American  bird  of  the  finch  family,  with  a 
fine  red  plumage  and  a  crest  on  the  head. 
Its  song  resembles  that  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  hence  one  of  its  common  names, 
Virginian  nightingale.  In  size  it  is  about 
equal  to  the  starling.  Called  also  scarlet 
grosbeak  or  cardinal  grosbeak  and  red- 
bird. 


Cardinal-flower,  21® ,  nam.e  nco“* 

7  monly  given  to 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  because  of  its  large, 
very  showy,  and  intensely  red  flowers ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  of  streams. 

Cardinal  Points,  *oinfs-  Eo?  at^ 

horizon ;  the  four  intersections  of  the  ho¬ 
rizon  with  the  meridian  and  the  prime 
vertical  circle. 


Cardinal  Virtues,  SL  A.L 

’  Virtues,  in 
morals,  a  name  applied  to  justice,  pru¬ 
dence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. 
Cardinp*  (kard'ing),  the  process  that 
&  wool,  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  un¬ 
dergo  previous  to  spinning,  to  lay  the 
fibers  all  in  one  direction,  and  remove 
all  foreign  substances.  See  Card. 
rjoy/Iitiq  (kar-di'tis),  inflammation  of 
3  the  heart  substance.  Inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lining  membrane  is 
endocarditis ;  of  the  external  membrane, 
pericarditis ;  of  the  heart  muscle,  myo¬ 
carditis.  See  Heart. 

Cardium  ((^e dm’oiTusc)  See  Cockle 

Carfl  mi  a  (kar-do'na),  a  Spanish  town, 
^dlUUIld  prov.  of  Barcelona.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a  hill  of  rock-salt  500  feet 
high,  which  has  a  dazzling  appearance  in 
the  sunlight.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  is 
regularly  mined,  wrhile  vases,  crosses, 
etc.,  are  carved  from  the  material.  Pop. 
3855. 


CardoOIl  (kar-don'),  the  Cyndra 
Cardunculus,  a  perennial 
plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  as  the 
artichoke,  and  somewhat  resembling  it. 
It  is  a  native  of  Canada.  The  thick 
fleshy  stalks  and  ribs  of  its  leaves  are 
blanched  and  eaten  as  an  esculent  veget¬ 
able.  In  this  country  they  are  not  much 


esteemed,  but  form  an  important  object 
in  France. 


Cards,  Playing.  See  Card. 


Cardnus  (kar'du-us).  See  Thistle. 


Carepninp’  (ka-ren'ing),  a 

ceiling  term  for  heavin„  or  bring¬ 
ing  a  ship  to  lie  on  one  side  for  the 
purpose  of  caulking,  repairing,  cleansing, 
paying  with  pitch,  or  the  like. 

Caret  (ka'ret;  L.,  ‘  there  is  somethin? 

wanting’),  in  writing,  a  mark 
made  thus,  A,  which  shows  that  some¬ 
thing,  omitted  in  the  line,  is  superscribed 
or  inserted  in  the  margin,  and  should  be 
read  in  that  place. 

CareW  (ka-ro'),  Thomas,  an  English 
poet,  born  of  a  Gloucestershire 
family  in  1589 ;  died  in  1639.  Educated 
at  Oxford,  he  cultivated  polite  literature 
in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  affluence  and 
gaiety,  and  was  the  subject  of  much  eu¬ 
logy  by  Ben  Jonson,  Davenant,  and  other 
writers  of  the  period.  His  works  are 
masques,  lyrics,  and  sonnets,  and  were 
first  printed  in  1640.  Carew  is  coupled 
with  Waller  as  one  of  the  improvers  of 
English  versification. 

Carex  (ka'reks),  a  large  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Cyperacese ; 
the  sedges.  They  are  perennial  grass-like 
herbs,  with  unisexual  flowers  aggregated 
in  spikelets.  There  are  more  than  a 
thousand  species  distributed  all  over  the 
world,  over  140  of  which  are  natives  of 
North  America. 

Car6V  (ka're),  Henry,  a  composer, 
J  dramatist,  and  poet,  born  at 
London  in  1696,  was  a  natural  son  of 
George  Saville,  Marquis  of  Halifax.  He 
composed  the  words  and  music  of  many 
popular  songs,  including  Sally  in  Our 
Alley,  God  Save  the  King,  etc.  He  also 
wrote  farces  and  other  works.  He  is 


said  to  have  committed  suicide,  1743. 
His  son  George  Saville  Carey  (born 
about  1743,  died  1807)  was  also  a 
voluminous  writer  of  songs. 

CareV  (ka're),  Henry  Charles,  econo- 
J  ^  mist,  born  in  Philadelphia  1793  : 
died  1S79.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  a  bookseller  and  author 
of  Philadelphia,  who  wrote  Essays  on 
Political  Economy,  advocating  a  protec¬ 
tive  tariff.  In  1814  he  became  a  partner 
in  his  father’s  bookselling  and  publishing 
firm,  where  he  continued  until  1836.  In 
that  year  he  published  an  essay  on  the 
Rate  of  Wages,  which  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
panded  into  Principles  of  Political  Econo¬ 
my.  His  other  important  works  are  The 
Credit  System ;  The  Past,  the  Present, 
(ind  the  Future ;  The  Principles  of  Social 
Science,  etc.  Originally  a  freetrader  he 


Carey 
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became  an  advocate  for  protection  ;  held 
that  the  growth  of  population  was  self¬ 
regulating  ;  and  was  opposed  to  the 
theories  of  Ricardo  and  others  on  the  law 
of  diminished  returns  from  the  soil  and 
on  rent. 

Pqvpv  Rosa  Nouchette,  novelist,  born 
in  London  and  in  1866  pub¬ 
lished  her  first  novel,  Nellie's  Memories. 
Other  works  were  Barbara,  Heathcote's 
Trial,  Not  Like  Other  Girls,  Other  Peo¬ 
ple's  Lives,  etc.  She  died  in  1909. 
CareV  William,  an  English  oriental 
*  ’  scholar  and  Christian  mission¬ 
ary,  born  in  1761 ;  died  at  Serampore  1834. 
He  was  early  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker, 
but  his  natural  turp  for  languages,  and 
his  zeal  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  were 
too  strong  to  be  overcome.  With  the  little 
assistance  he  could  procure  he  acquired 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  likewise 
studied  theology.  In  1786  he  became 
pastor  of  a  Baptist  congregation  at  Moul¬ 
ton,  and  in  1787  was  called  to  a 
similar  situation  in  Leicester.  In  1793 


William  Carey. 

he  sailed  for  the  East  Indies  as  a  Baptist 
missionary,  and  in  1800,  in  conjunction 
with  Marshman,  Ward,  and  others,  he 
founded  the  missionary  college  at  Seram¬ 
pore.  Here  he  had  a  printing-press,  and 
issued  various  translations  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  His  first  work  was  a  Bengali 
Grammar.  It  was  followed  by  the 
Hitopadesha,  in  the  Mahratta  tongue,  a 
Grammar  of  the  Telinga  and  Carnatic , 
and  a  Bengali  Lexicon.  Under  his  direc¬ 
tion  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into 
six,  and  the  New  Testament  into  twenty- 
one,  Hindustani  dialects.  He  was  long 
professor  of  Sanskrit,  TVIahratta,  and 
Pengali,  in  Calcutta. — His  son,  Felix 
Carey,  born  in  1786 ;  died  1822 ;  was  the 


author  of  a  Burmese  Grammar,  and  trans¬ 
lated  several  English  works  into  Bengali, 
Sanskrit,  and  Burmese. 

Cargill  (kar'gil).  Donald,  a  Scottish 
®  covenanting  preacher,  was 
born  about  1610 ;  died  1681.  He  studied 
at  Aberdeen,  and  became  minister  of  the 
Barony  Church  in  Glasgow  in  1650.  In 
1679  he  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 
had  a  principal  hand  in  the  Queensferry 
and  Sanquhar  Declarations.  For  for¬ 
mally  excommunicating  Charles  II,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  others,  he  was  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Edinburgh  for  high  treason. 
Car  P’0  (kar'go),  tke  g°°ds  or  merchan- 
v-'aA&u  dise  carried  by  a  trading  vessel 
from  one  place  to  another.  When  part 
of  the  cargo  is  on  deck  it  is  called  the 
deck  cargo,  as  distinguished  from  the 
inboard  cargo. 

Pari  a  (ka'ri'a)>  an  ancient  country, 
vydiia  formjng  t]je  s .w.  corner  of  Asia 

Minor,  and  partly  settled  in  early  times 
by  Greek  colonists  chiefly  of  the  Dorian 
race.  It  was  included  in  the  dominions 
of  Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  on  his 
overthrow  by  Cyrus  was  transferred  to 
the  Persian  monarchy,  under  whose  pro¬ 
tection  a  dynasty  of  Carian  princes  was 
established.  About  B.c.  129  it  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 
Cnidus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Miletus  were 
among  the  chief  towns. 

Pariapn  (ka-re-a'ko),  a  seaport  town 
V'dliciLU  of  Venezuela,  situated  e.  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cariaco,  near  the  mouth  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pop.  7000. 
The  Gulf  of  Cariaco  is  38  miles  long, 
from  5  to  10  broad,  from  80  to  100 
fathoms  deep,  surrounded  by  lofty  moun¬ 
tains. 

Pnrinpnn  (kar'i-a-ko),  the  Virginian 
ictLU  u.  de(?r  ^ Cervus  Virginianus) , 
found  in  all  parts  of  North  America  up 
to  43°  N.  lat.  It  is  smaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon  stag,  and  its  color  varies  with  the 
season.  In  spring  it  is  reddish  brown, 
in  autumn  slaty  blue,  and  in  winter  dull 
brown.  Written  also  Carjacou. 

Cariama.  See  Seriema. 

Cariatides.  See  Caryatides. 

ParriRpan  Spa  (kar-i-be'an),  that 

uarnoean  sea.  portion  of  the  North 

Atlantic  Ocean  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
Central  and  South  America,  and  the  We=t 
India  Islands.  It  communicates  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Yucatan  Channel. 

Caribbee  Bark  (far'A;b6)v, the  bark 

or  the  Exostemma 
Caribaeum,  a  tree  growing  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  closely  allied  to  cinchona,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  substituted  for  the  true  species  of 
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the  latter.  It  is  called  also  St.  Lucia 
bark. 

Pavi'h'hAPQ  or  Lesser  Antilles, 
^dliuuc Cb,  usually  divided  into  the 

Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
Cariboo  (kar  i-bo ) ,  Caribou,  the 
name  of  two  American 
species  of  reindeer,  sometimes  regarded 
as  specifically  identical  with  the  Old 
World  reindeer.  They  have  never  been 
brought  under  the  sway  of  man,  but  are  a 
great  object  of  chase  for  the  sake  of  their 
flesh.  The  woodland  cariboo  ( Rangifer 
caribou)  most  nearly  resembles  the  com¬ 
mon  reindeer.  It  is  found  over  con¬ 
siderable  tracts  of  Canada,,  as  also  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  is 
migratory  in  its  habits.  The  Barren 
Ground  cariboo  ( Rangifer  Grccnlandicus) 
is  much  smaller,  but  has  larger  horns. 
It  inhabits  the  Barren  Grounds  north¬ 
west  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  also  extends 
into  Greenland.  It  executes  considerable 
migrations,  going  north  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  in  summer,  and  returning  in 
autumn. 

f!nrih<a  (kar'ibs),  the  original  inliab- 
Kdiiua  itantg  of  the  w  Indian  Is¬ 
lands,  and,  when  Europeans  became 
acquainted  with  America,  also  found  in 
certain  portions  of  Central  America  and 
the  north  of  South  America.  A  fierce, 
warlike  race,  they  were  largely  eradicated 
by  the  Spaniards  in  the  effort  to  subdue 
them.  At  present  only  a  few  remain  on 
Trinidad,  Dominica,  and  St.  Vincent,  but 
there  are  many  of  them  in  the  north  of 
South  America,  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon. 

Carica.  See  Papaw. 

Caricature  (kar'i-ka-tur ;  It.  car- 

icatura ,  from  cancare, 
to  load,  to  overcharge),  a  representation 
of  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  an 
object,  but  in  such  a  way  that  beauties 
are  concealed  and  peculiarities  or  de¬ 
fects  exaggerated,  so  as  to  make  the 
person  or  thing  ridiculous,  while  a  gen¬ 
eral  likeness  is  retained.  Though  a  de¬ 
generate,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
art.  Egyptian  art  has  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  caricature,  and  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place  in  Greek  and  Roman  art. 
It  flourished  in  every  European  nation 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  present 
day  it  is  the  chief  feature  in  the  so- 
called  comic  journals. 

Caries  (ka/ri-ez;  L.,  ‘rottenness’),  a 
disease  of  bone  analogous  to 
ulceration  in  soft  tissues.  The  bone 
breaks  down,  or  may  be  said  to  melt 
down  into  unhealthy  matter,  which  works 


its  way  to  the  surface  and  bursts.  Exci¬ 
sion  of  the  carious  portion  of  the  bone 
is  often  effected  with  good  results,  but 
the  disease  often  results  in  death.  Caries 
of  the  teeth  is  decay  of  the  dentine  or 
body  of  the  tooth. 

Ca  rip’ll  a  BO  (ka-re-nya'no),  a  town  of 

jtaly>  n  miIeg  g  of 

Turin,  left  bank  of  the  Po.  From  this 
town  is  named  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Savoy.  Pop.  4672. 

Pa  rill  mi  (kar'il-lon).  a  set  of  bells  in 
a  tower  or  belfry  on  which 
tunes  may  be  played. 

Parimofa  (kar-i-ma'ta) ,  an  island 

canmata  about  50  miles  from  the 

coast  of  Borneo.  It  is  about  10  miles 
long  and  rises  to  a  height  of  2000  feet. 
It  is  visited  by  Malays,  who  collect  tor¬ 
toise  shell,  tripang,  and  edible  birdnests. 
f!a  Tin  aria  (kar-i-na'ri-a),  a  genus  of 
vdimciiid  gasteropodous  molluscs,  of 

the  order  called  Heteropoda  or  Nucleo- 
branchiata,  whose  shells  are  known  as 
Venus’s  slipper  and  glass  nautilus.  The 
gills  are  protected  by  a  small  and  very 
delicate  shell  of  glassy  translucence.  The 
creature  itself  is  about  2  inches  in  length, 
and  is  of  oceanic  habits.  It  is  so  trans¬ 
parent  that  the  vital  functions  may  be 
watched  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 

Cnrirmtsp  (kar-i-na'te ;  from  L. 
Lannaise  carlna,  a  keel),  Huxley’s 

second  order  of  the  class  Aves  or  birds, 
the  other  two  being  Saururse  and  Ratitae. 
The  Carinatse  include  all  the  living  flying 
birds,  that  is,  all  existing  birds  except 
the  Cursores,  and  are  characterized  by  the 
fact  that  the  sternum  or  breast-bone  is 
furnished  with  a  prominent  median  ridge 
or  keel,  whence  the  name. 

Carilli  (ka-re'ne),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
11  miles  w.  N.  w.  of  Palermo, 
beautifully  situated  on  river  of  same 
name.  It  has  a  mediaeval  Gothic  castle. 
Pop.  13,931. 


Carinthia  l-.a'ri^thi;a ;  German, 

Ivarnthen) ,  a  western 
duchy  or  province  of  Austria,  on  the 
borders  of  Italy ;  area,  4006  square  miles. 
It  is  extremely  mountainous,  generally 
sterile,  and  one  of  the  most  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  provinces  of  Austria.  The  princi¬ 
pal  river  is  the  Drave.  The  iron,  lead, 
and  calamine  mines  are  the  main  sources 
of  its  wealth,  though  there  are  several 
manufactories  of  woolens,  cottons,  silk 
stuffs,  etc.,  most  of  which  are  in  Klagen- 
furt,  the  capital.  Pop.  367,344. 
Carisbrooke  (kar'is-bruk),  a  village 

near  the  center  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  overlooked  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  castle,  where  Charles 
I  was  imprisoned  thirteen  months  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  trial  and  execution. 


Carissimi 


Carlos 


P.q  vi  cci  mi  (k&-ris'e-me) ,  Gio  vanni 
Irdllbblllll  Giacomo>  an  Italian  musi¬ 
cal  composer,  born  about  1604 ;  died  at 
Rome  about  1674.  He  wrote  many  ora¬ 
torios,  cantatas,  and  motets,  and  occu¬ 
pies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
music. 

Carjacou  (kar'ja-ko).  See  Cariacou. 

Pari pn  (kar'lan'),  Emilie,  a  Swedish 
icn  novelist>  born  in  i807;  died 

in  1883.  She  was  married  to  Johan 
Gabriel  Carlen  (1814-75),  a  lawyer  and 
miscellaneous  writer.  H^r  graphic  pic¬ 
tures  of  everyday  life  have  secured  her  a 
place  among  the  gre^it  romance  writers  of 
the  day.  Many  of  her  novels  have  been 
translated  into  Danish,  French,  German, 
and  English. 

Carleton  (karl'tun),  Henry  Guy, 

playwright,  born  at  Fort 
Union,  New  Mexico,  in  1856,  the  son 
of  Gen.  J.  H.  Carleton.  He  joined  the 
army,  served  against  the  Indians,  re¬ 
signed  in  1876  and  engaged  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  dramatic  writing.  Of  his  plays, 
the  best  known  is  A  Gilded  Fool.  He 
also  wrote  Victor  Durand ,  The  Pembert¬ 
ons,  A  Bit  of  Scandal,  etc.  His  last 
play  was,  The  Girl  from  Maxim's.  He 
died  Dec.  10,  1910. 

Parlptrm  William  (Will),  poet, 
vaiiCLUii,  born  at  Hudson?  Michigan, 

•  Oct.  21,  1845.  His  poems  are  largely 
quaint  and  pathetic  pictures  of  rural 
life,  including  Farm  Ballads,  Farm  Fes¬ 
tivals,  Farm  Legends,  etc.  He  became 
editor  of  Everywhere,  a  Brooklyn  illus¬ 
trated  magazine. 

Carleton  <kar‘'torl  > '.-T  V  L 1  *  “i to2 

Irish  novelist,  born  in  1798 
at  Prillisk,  County  Tyrone ;  died  at  Sand- 
ford,  near  Dublin,  Jan.  30,  1869.  His 
education  commenced  at  a  hedge-school, 
and  terminated  with  two  years’  training 
in  an  academy  kept  by  a  relation,  a  priest, 
at  Glasslough.  Thence  he  went  to  Dub¬ 
lin  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  walks  of 
literature.  There,  in  1830-32,  were  pub¬ 
lished  his  Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish 
Peasantry.  Among  his  other  publications 
are :  The  Misfortunes  of  Barney  Brana- 
gan ;  The  Black  Prophet;  Willey  Reilly; 
and  the  Evil  Eye;  this  last  novel  appear¬ 
ing  in  1860.  He  enjoyed  a  government 
allowance  of  £200  per  annum  several 
years  before  his  death. 

Carline  (kar'lin)  Thistle  ( Carllna 
v  vulgaris ),  a  thistle  common  in 

dry  fields  and  pastures  throughout  Bri¬ 
tain  and  the  European  continent,  about 
a  foot  in  height,  with  prickly,  somewhat 
hoary  leaves,  and  a  purple  head  of  flowers 
with  a  straw-colored  involucre. 


Parlislp  (kar-lil'),  a  parliamentary 
and  municipal  borough  of 
England,  county  town  of  Cumberland 
Co.  It  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petteril,  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  LuguvaUum  of  An¬ 
toninus,  from  which  was  derived  the 
British  name  Caer-Luel.  Sacked  by  the 
Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  William  Rufus. 
It  was  held  by  the  Scots  during  their 
tenure  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary’s  was  founded  by  David  I, 
who  died  there.  During  the  border  war3 
Carlisle  underwent  many  sieges.  It  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Charles  Edward  in  1745.  It 
is  a  bishop’s  see.  The  cathedral,  begun 
in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  Cromwell  in  1648.  In  the 
various  improvements  of  the  city  all  the 
walls,  gates,  and  fortifications  have  been 
removed,  except  a  portion  of  the  w.  wall 
and  the  castle.  The  town  is  somewhat 
irregularly  built,  but  its  principal  streets 
are  spacious  and  well  paved.  The  build¬ 
ings  appropriated  to  corporate  purposes 
are  the  town-hall  and  guildhall.  The 
courts  of  justice  and  the  county  jail  were 
erected  after  a  design  by  Smirke,  at  a 
cost  exceeding  $500,000.  Carlisle  is  the 
seat  of  various  manufactures,  of  which 
cotton  is  the  principal.  Pop.  46,432. 
Pqv1i«s1p  a  borough  of  Pennsylvania, 
*  capital  of  Cumberland  Co., 
19  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Harrisburg.  It  is 
situated  in  the  fertile  Cumberland  Valley, 
and  has  machine  shops,  shoe,  carriage, 
axle  and  car  works,  etc.  Here  is  the 
Dickinson  Methodist  College,  founded 
1783,  and  the  United  States  Indian  In¬ 
dustrial  Training  School.  Pop.  10,303. 
Carlisle  J°HN  Griffin,  Democratic 
’  statesman,  born  in  Kenton 
Co.,  Kentucky,  in  1835.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858,  became  a  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  was  lieutenant-gov¬ 
ernor  of  Kentucky,  1871-75.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1877,  and  was  three 
times  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  served 
as  United  States  Senator  1890-93.  and 
was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  cabinet,  1893-97.  He 
died  July  31.  1910. 

PavliQtc:  (kar'lists),  the  name  given  to 
Kjdi  iiata  the  fo]lowers  of  Don  Carlos 

of  Bourbon  and  his  descendants.  See 
Carlos  de  Bourbon. 

Paring  (kar'los),  Don,  Infant  of 
Spain,  son  of  Philip  II,  born 
in  1545 ;  died  in  1568.  He  was  deformed 
in  person,  of  a  violent  and  vindictive  dis¬ 
position,  and  though  originally  declared 
heir  to  the  throne  he  was  afterwards 
passed  over  in  favor  of  his  cousins  Ro- 
dolph  and  Ernest.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into 


Carlos  de  Bourbon 


Carlsruhe 


a  plot  against  the  king  and  the  Duke  of 
Alva.  Tried  on  the  charge  of  conspiring 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  imprisoned,  waiting  sentence 
from  the  king.  He  died  shortly  after, 
presumably  murdered,  but  of  this  there 
is  no  proof.  The  story  of  Don  Carlos  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  several  tragedies, 
viz.  by  Otway  (English),  Schiller  (Ger¬ 
man),  and  Alfieri  (Italian). 

Carlos  de  Bourbon, 

second  son  of  Charles  IV  of  Spain  and 
brother  of  Ferdinand  VII,  born  in  1788 ; 
died  in  1855.  He  was  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  until  the  birth  of  Maria  Isa¬ 
bella  in  1830.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother  he  claimed  the  throne  as  legiti¬ 
mate  King  of  Spain,  and  was  recognized 
as  such  by  a  considerable  party,  who 
excited  a  civil  war  in  his  favor,  and 
thenceforward  were  designated  by  the 
title  of  Garlists.  After  a  course  of  hos¬ 
tilities  extending  over  several  years  with 
varying  success  he  found  himself  obliged 
in  1839  to  take  shelter  in  France.  In 
the  meantime  he  and  his  descendants  had 
been  formally  excluded  from  the  suc¬ 
cession  by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  1S36. 
In  1845  he  resigned  his  claims  in  favor 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  in  1847  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Trieste, 
where  he  died.  His  eldest  son,  Don  Car¬ 
los  (1818-61),  married  Maria  Carolina 
Ferdinanda,  a  sister  of  Ferdinand  II, 
King  of  Naples.  On.  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  endeavored  to  excite  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  his  favor  in  his  native  country, 
but  these  attempts  were  always  frus¬ 
trated.  His  nephew.  Don  Carlos,  Duke 
of  Modena,  born  1848,  followed  him  as 
representative  of  the  Carlists.  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  sister  of  the  late  Count  of 
Chambord.  In  1873  he  instigated  a  ris¬ 
ing  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  continued 
the  struggle  till  after  Alfonso  XII  came 
to  the  throne,  when  he  was  defeated  and 
withdrew.  See  Spain. 

Carlovingrans  (  kar-lo-vin'gi-ans  ), 
vcti  1U  V  illg  idiia  the  second  dynasty 

of  the  French  or  Frankish  kings,  which 
supplanted  the  Merovingians,  deriving 
the  name  from  Charles  Martel  or  his 
grandson  Charlemagne  (that  is,  Karl  or 
Charles  the  Great).  Charles  Martel 
(715-741)  and  his  son  Pepin  (741-768) 
were  succeeded  by  Charlemagne  and  his 
brother  Carloman  (768-771).  Charle¬ 
magne  became  sole  king  in  771,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Empire  of  the  West  by 
his  son  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  814.  He 
divided  his  empire  among  his  sons,  and 
at  his  death  (840)  his  son  Charles  the 
Bald  became  King  of  France.  He  died 
in  877,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  number 


of  feeble  princes.  The  dynasty  came  to 
an  end  with  Louis  V,  who  died  in  987. 
CarloW  (kar'lo),  an  inland  county  of 
Ireland,  province  of  Leinster, 
surrounded  by  Kildare,  Wicklow,  Wex¬ 
ford,  Kilkenny,  and  Queen’s  County. 
Area,  346  square  miles.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Slaney  and  Barrow.  From  the 
remarkable  fertility  of  its  soil  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  an  agricultural  county,  produc¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  of  butter,  corn,  flour, 
and  other  agricultural  produce  for  ex¬ 
portation.  Pop.  37,748. — Carlow,  the 
county  town,  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Barrow,  34  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin.  It  is 
the  principal  mart  for  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
has  flour-mills.  There  is  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  cathedral  and  divinity  college.  On 
a  rising  ground  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  Carlow,  still  present¬ 
ing  an  imposing  appearance.  Pop.  6513. 
Carlowitz  (kar'lo-vits),  a  town  of 
Austrian  Slavonia,  on  the 
Danube,  7  miles  S.  e.  Peterwardein ;  the 
center  of  a  tamous  wine-growing  district. 
A  peace  was  concluded  here  in  1699  be¬ 
tween  Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  and 
the  Turks.  Pop.  5500. 
f!a vl cKo rl  (karls'bat  ;  ‘Charles’ 

cansDaa  Bath,h  a  town  of  Bohe_ 

mia,  famous  for  its  hot  mineral  springs, 
and  much  frequented  by  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  being  useful  in 
diabetes,  gout,  biliary  diseases,  etc. 
Permanent  pop.  14,640. 

Carlsburg  (‘Charles’  Castle’),  a 
D  town  and  fortress  of 
Transylvania,  near  the  Maros,  33  miles  N. 
w.  of  Hermannstadt,  with  a  fine  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  etc.  Pop.  11,507. 

Cnrlcprrvnsi  (karls-kro'na ;  “Charles’ 
canscrona  Crown’),  a  fortified  sea¬ 
port  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  capital  of  the 
lan  or  province  of  Blekinge  or  Carls- 
crona.  It  stands  on  several  rocky  islets 
connected  with  one  another  and  with 
the  mainland  by  bridges.  It  is  the  chief 
Swedish  naval  station,  the  harbor  being 
safe  and  spacious,  with  fine  dock,  ship¬ 
yards,  arsenal,  etc.  It  has  a  consider¬ 
able  export  trade  in  timber,  tar,  potash, 
tallow,  etc.  Pop.  23,955. 

Carlsliamn  ‘Charles' 

Haven  ),  a  seaport 
town,  Sweden,  27  miles  w.  Carlscrona, 
exporting  timber  and  articles  of  timber. 
Pop.  7091. 

Carlsruhe  (k  a  r  Is'  r 6  ;  ‘  C  h  a  r  1  e  s’ 

Rest  ),  the  .capital  of  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  3  miles  from  the 
Rhine,  laid  out  in  1715,  one  of  the  most 
regularly  built  towns  in  Europe.  The 
castle  of  the  grand-duke  stands  as  a 


Carlstad 


Carlyle 


center,  and  from  this  point  a  number  of 
streets  radiate  at  regular  distances,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  fan.  There  are  many 
handsome  edifices.  The  court  library 
contains  100,000  volumes ;  there  are  also 
a  large  public  library,  several  valuable 
museums  and  art  collections,  a  botanic 
garden,  polytechnic  school,  etc.  The  in¬ 
dustries  are  active  and  varied.  Pop. 
(1910)  133,953. 

Carlstad  (k&rl'stad),  a  town,  Sweden, 
on  an  island  in  Lake  Wener, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  two 
bridges.  Pop.  11,869. 

Carlstadt  (kari'stit)-  Andreas 

Rudolf  Bodenstein.  a 
German  reformer,  born  in  1480;  died  in 
1541.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  the¬ 
ology  at  Wittenberg  in  1513.  About  1517 
he  became  one  of  Luther’s  warmest  sup¬ 
porters.  He  was  excommunicated  by 
the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  the 
first  to  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  council.  While  Luther  was  at  the 
Wartburg  Carlstadt  instigated  the  people 
and  students  to  the  destruction  of  the 
altars  and  the  images  of  the  saints, 
greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  Luther. 
In  1524  he  declared  himself  publicly  the 
opponent  of  Luther,  and  commenced  the 
controversy  respecting  the  sacrament, 
denying  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacramental  elements.  This  contro¬ 
versy  ended  in  the  separation  of  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  and  Lutherans.  After  many  mis¬ 
fortunes  he  settled  as  vicar  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  theology  at  Basel,  where  he  died. 
Carlyle  (kar-lil'),  Alexander,  a 

J  Scotch  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter,  born  in  Dumfriesshire  1722 ;  died  at 
Inveresk  1805.  He  became  minister  of 
Inveresk  in  1747,  and  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the 
church.  He  was  present  at  the  Porteous 
riot,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  ’45 
rebellion,  and  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans.  He  was  intimate  with 
all  the  most  eminent  Scotchmen  of  the 
day,  and  got  into  trouble  with  the  pres¬ 
bytery  for  assisting  at  the  production  of 
Home’s  Douglas.  In  his  old  age  he 
wrote  an  Autobiography,  which  was  not 
published  till  1860.  It  is  a  singularly 
interesting  production,  both  from  the 
vigor  and  sprightliness  of  its  style  and 
the  pictures  which  it  presents  of  Scot¬ 
tish  society  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
fjflrlvlp  Thomas,  one  of  the  great¬ 
ly  9  est  English  writers  of  the 
last  century,  born  December  4,  1795, 
at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfriesshire ;  died 
at  Chelsea,  Feb.  5th,  1881.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  James  Carlyle,  a  mason, 
afterwards  a  farmer,  and  was  intended 


for  the  church,  with  which  object  he  was 
carefully  educated  at  the  parish  school  and 
afterwards  at  the  burgh  school  of  An¬ 
nan.  In  his  fifteenth  year  (in  1810) 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  he  developed  a  strong  taste 
for  mathematics.  Having  renounced  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  minister,  after  fin¬ 
ishing  his  curriculum  (in  1814)  he  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  for  about  four  years,  first 
at  Annan,  afterwards  at  Kirkcaldy.  In 
1818  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
supported  himself  by  literary  work,  de¬ 
voted  much  time  to  the  study  of  German, 
and  went  through  a  varied  and  extensive 
course  of  reading  in  history,  poetry, 
romance,  and  other  fields.  His  first  lit¬ 
erary  productions  were  short  biographies 
and  other  articles  for  the  Edinburgh  En - 


Thomas  Carlyle. 

cyclopaedia.  His  career  as  an  author 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  issue 
in  monthly  portions  of  his  Life  of  Schil¬ 
ler  in  the  London  Magazine,  in  1823,  this 
work  being  enlarged  and  published  sep¬ 
arately  in  1825.  In  1824  he  published  a 
translation  of  Legendre’s  Geometry,  with 
an  essay  on  proportion  by  himself  pre¬ 
fixed.  The  same  year  appeared  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  Goethe’s  Wilhelm  Meister's  Ap¬ 
prenticeship.  He  was  next  engaged  in 
translating  specimens  of  the  German 
romance  writers,  published  in  4  vols.  in 
1827.  in  1827  he  married  Miss  Jane 
Bailie  M  elsh,  daughter  of  a  doctor  at 
Haddington,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
John  Knox.  After  his  marriage  he  re¬ 
sided  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
withdrew  to  Craigenputtock,  a  farm  in 


Carmagnola 


Carmarthen 


Dumfriesshire  belonging  to  his  wife, 
about  15  miles  from  the  town  of  Dum¬ 
fries.  Here  he  wrote  a  number  of  criti¬ 
cal  and  biographical  articles  for  various 
periodicals ;  and  here  was  written  Sar¬ 
tor  Resartus,  the  most  original  of  his 
works.  The  writing  of  Sartor  Resartus 
seems  to  have  been  finished  in  1831,  but 
the  publishers  were  shy  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  given  to  the  public  till  1833-34, 
through  the  medium  of  Fraser's  Maga¬ 
zine.  The  publication  of  Sartor  soon 
made  Carlyle  famous,  and  on  his  removal 
to  London  early  in  1834  he  became  a 
prominent  member  of  a  brilliant  liter¬ 
ary  circle  embracing  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Leigh  Hunt,  John  Sterling,  Julius 
Charles,  Augustus  William  Hare,  and 
F.  D.  Maurice,  etc.  He  fixed  his  abode 
at  Cheyne  Row,  Chelsea,  where  his  life 
henceforth  was  mainly  spent.  His  next 
work  of  importance  was  on  the  French 
Revolution ,  published  in  1837.  About 
this  time,  and  on  one  or  two  subsequent 
years,  he  delivered  several  series  of  lec¬ 
tures,  the  most  important  of  these,  On 
Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  1840.  Chartism,  published  in 
1830,  and  Past  and  Present,  in  1843, 
were  small  works  bearing  more  or  less 
on  the  affairs  of  the  time.  In  1845  ap¬ 
peared  his  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters  and 
Speeches,  with  Elucidations,  a  work  of 
great  research,  and  brilliantly  successful 
in  vindicating  the  character  of  the  great 
Protector.  In  1850  came  out  his  Latter- 
Day  Pamphlets.  This  work  was  very  re¬ 
pulsive  to  many  from  the  exaggeration  of 
its  language,  and  its  advocacy  of  harsh 
and  coercive  measures.  He  next  wrote 
a  life  of  his  friend  John  Sterling,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1851,  and  regarded  as  a  fin¬ 
ished  and  artistic  performance.  The 
largest  and  most  laborious  work  of  his 
life,  The  History  of  Friedrich  II  of 
Prussia,  called  Frederick  the  Great,  next 
appeared,  the  first  two  volumes  in  1858, 
the  second  two  in  1862,  and  the  last  two 
in  1865,  and  after  this  time  little  came 
from  his  pen.  In  1866,  having  been 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity,  he  delivered  an  installation  address 
to  the  students  On  the  Choice  of  Books. 
While  still  in  Scotland  the  sad  news 
reached  him  that  his  wife  had  died  sud¬ 
denly  in  London.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
to  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Carlyle,  besides  being  a 
woman  of  exceptional  intellect,  was  a 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  wife.  From 
this  time  his  productions  were  mostly 
articles  or  letters  on  topics  of  the  day,  in¬ 
cluding  Shooting  Niagara;  and  After?  in 
which  he  gave  vent  to  his  serious  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  result  of  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1867.  An  unimportant  historical 


sketch,  The  Early  Kings  of  Norway,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1874,  but  was  written  long  be¬ 
fore.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
offered  a  government  pension  and  a 
baronetcy,  but  declined  both.  He  left  the 
estate  of  Craigenputtock  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  settling  that  the  income 
from  it  should  form  ten  bursaries  to  be 
annually  competed  for — five  for  proficiency 
in  mathematics  and  five  for  classics  (in¬ 
cluding  English).  He  had  appointed 
James  Anthony  Froude  his  literary  exec¬ 
utor,  who,  in  conformity  with  his  trust, 
published  Reminiscences  of  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle,  1881 ;  Thomas  Carlyle :  the  First 
Forty  Years  of  his  Life,  1882;  Letters  of 
Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  1883 ;  and  Thomas 
Carlyle :  Life  in  London,  1884.  The 
character  of  Carlyle  presented  in  these 
volumes  gave  an.  unexpected  shock  to  the 
public,  and  a  bitter  controversy  has 
raged  regarding  Froude’s  conduct  in  the 
matter.  Meantime  the  reputation  of 
Carlyle  has  suffered  somewhat,  though 
time  and  further  light  may  reinstate  his 
fame  on  its  former  pedestal.  Works  pub¬ 
lished  to  assist  in  this  are,  Early  Letters 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  edited  by  Ch.  E. 
Norton  (1886)  ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
the  Reminiscences  by  same  editor 
(1887)  ;  Correspondence  "between  Goethe 
and  Carlyle  appeared  the  same  year. 


C  p  vin  ncrnnls  (ka  r-m  a-n  y  6fl  a ) ,  a 

uarmagnoia  town  of  N  Italy>  18 

miles  s.  s.  E.  of  Turin.  It  has  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  strong  castle,  and  is  noted 
for  its  annual  silk  fairs.  Pop.  of  com¬ 
mune,  11,721. 


Carmagnole  (k&r-ma-nyol)  a  name 

°  applied  in  the  early 

times  of  the  French  Republic  (1702-03) 
to  a  highly-popular  song  (author  and 
composer  unknown),  and  a  dance  by 
which  it  was  accompanied.  The  appella¬ 
tion  afterwards  became  a  sort  of  gen¬ 
eric  term  for  revolutionary  songs. 

Carmarthen  S-!dir*m  ar,t  ,h  e  n )  .  0  r 

C  AER  MAETIIEN,  a 
maritime  county  of  South  Wales,  the 
largest  of  .  the  Welsh  counties;  area, 
047  sq.  miles.  It  is  of  a  mountain¬ 
ous  character  generally,  and  its  valleys 
are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  scen¬ 
ery.  The  principal  river  is  the  Tywi  or 
Towy.  The  mineral  products  of  the 
county  are  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  lime¬ 
stone.  The  chief  towns  are  Carmarthen 
and  Llanelly.  Pop.  135,328. — Carmar¬ 
then,  the  county  town,  is  situated  0 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  Towy,  which 
is  navigable  to  its  outlet  in  Carmarthen 
Bay.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  as 
some  parts  of  it  have  a  considerable  ele¬ 
vation  it  has  a  striking  appearance  when 
viewed  from  a  distance.  There  are  some 


Carmarthen  Bay 


Carnarvon 


tin  and  lead  works,  cloth  manufactories, 
and  iron-foundries,  and  the  salmon-fish¬ 
ery  is  extensive.  Pop  10,025. 

Carmarthen  Bay,  ^ay  *  South 

from  the  Bristol  Channel  between  Gil- 
tar  Point  and  Worms  Head ;  17  miles 
across  the  entrance,  and  9  miles  from 
the  line  of  entrance  to  the  Towy’s  mouth. 
Pavrnpl  (kiir'mel),  a  range  of  hills  in 
\jcii  ci  paiestine,  extending  from  the 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  terminating  in  a  steep  promontory 
on  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It  has 
a  length  of  about  16  miles,  and  its  high¬ 
est  point  is  1850  feet  above  the  sea. — 
Knights  of  Mount  Carmel,  an  order 
of  100  knights,  each  of  whom  could 
prove  at  least  four  descents  of  nobility 
by  both  father  and  mother,  instituted  by 
Henry  IV  of  France. 

Carmelites  0*r'me-lltz)  mendicant 

friars  of  the  order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  From  prob¬ 
ably  the  fourth  century  holy  men  took  up 
their  abode  as  hermits  on  Mount  Car¬ 
mel  in  Syria,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1150  that  pilgrims  established 
an  association  for  the  purpose  of  leading 
a  secluded  life  on  this  mountain,  and 
so  laid  the  foundation  of  the  order.  Be- 


Carmelite. 

ing  driven  by  the  Saracens  to  Europe  in 
1247.  they  adopted  all  the  forms  of  mon¬ 
astic  life  and  a  somewhat  milder  rule. 
In  time  they  became  divided  into  several 
branches,  one  of  them  distinguished  by 
walking  barefooted.  They  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  The 
habit  of  the  order  is  of  a  dark-brown 
color,  and  over  it  when  out  of  doors  they 
wear  a  white  cloak,  with  a  hood  to  cover 
their  head. 


Pa  rrni  natives  (kar-min  i-tivs),  medi¬ 
cal  mmdl/ives  cines  obtained  chiefly 

from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  used  as 
remedies  for  flatulence  and  spasmodic 
pains.  They  are  said  to  derive  their 
name  from  the  Latin  word  carmen,  a 
song,  a  charm,  from  their  often  operat¬ 
ing  almost  instantaneously,  like  a  charm. 
They  include  peppermint,  ginger,  car¬ 
damoms,  anise,  caraway,  etc. 

Carmine  (kar'min),  the  fine  red  col¬ 
oring  matter  or  principle  of. 
cochineal,  from  which  it  is  prepared  in 
several  ways,  the  result  being  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  carmine.  It  is  used  to 
some  extent  in  dyeing,  in  water-color 
painting,  to  color  artificial  flowers,  con¬ 
fectionery,  etc.  Other  preparations  get 
the  same  name. 

Pavmrma  (kar-mo'na),  a  town  of 

oarmona  gpain>  in  Andalusia?  2o 

miles  e.  n.  e.  of  Seville.  Among  its  edi¬ 
fices  are  a  ruined  fortress,  a  Gothic 
church  with  a  lofty  spire,  a  fine  Moorish 
gateway,  etc.  Near  the  town  a  number 
of  ancient  rock-cut  tombs  have  been 
opened  up.  Pop.  17,215. 

Par-nap  (kar-nak'),  a  village  of  Brit- 
GdllLdU  tany  prance,  dep.  of  Morbi- 

han,  on  a  height  near  the  coast,  15  miles 
s.  e.  of  Lorient,  and  remarkable  for  the 
so-called  Druidical  monuments  in  its 
vicinity.  These  consist  of  eleven  rows  of 
unhewn  stones,  which  differ  greatly  both 
in  size  and  height,  the  largest  being  22 
feet  above  ground,  while  some  are  quite 
small.  These  avenues  originally  extended 
for  several  miles,  but  many  of  the  stones 
have  been  cleared  away  for  agricultural 
improvements.  They  are  evidently  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  their  origin  is 
unknown.  For  Karnak  see  Thebes. 

Carnahuba.  See  Carnauba. 

Porn  alii  Ip  (kar'nal-ite) ,  a  potassic 

carnamie  mineral>  a  double  chlor_ 

ide  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  found 
at  Stassfurt  in  Prussia,  and  elsewhere, 
yielding  potassic  chloride,  which  is  used 
as  a  fertilizing  agent,  and  magnesium 
chloride. 

Camaria.  Same  as  Carnivora. 


Carnarvop  (kar-niir'von),  or  Ca 
KjAI  lldl  V  UK  NARVON  a  m  a  r  i  t  i 


Caer- 
m  e 

county  of  North  Wales,  forming  the 
N.  w.  extremity  of  the  mainland ;  area, 
565  sq.  miles.  It  is  traversed  by  lofty 
mountains,  including  the  Snowdon  ranee, 
whose  highest  peak  is  3571  feet,  and  the 
highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 
There  are  other  summits  varying  from 
1500  feet  to  more  than  3000  feet.  Lakes 
are  numerous,  but  the  only  river  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  Conway,  which  separates 


Carnatic 


Carnival 


the  county  from  Denbighshire.  Slate  is 
the  chief  mineral,  large  quantities  of 
which  are  exported.  Although  the  most 
mountainous  county  in  Wales,  there  are 
many  tracts  of  low  and  fertile  land,  but 
the  arable  area  is  small.  Pop.  125,049. 
— Carnarvon,  the  county  town,  is  a  sea¬ 
port  and  parliamentary  borough  (joining 
with  Conway,  Bangor,  Pwllheli,  Nevin, 
and  Criccieth),  on  the  s.  e.  side  of  the 
Menai  Strait.  The  old  part  of  the  town 
is  surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall.  The 
magnificent  castle  or  palace  of  Edward  I, 
and  in  which  Edward  II  was  born,  stands 
at  the  w.  end  of  the  town,  almost  over¬ 
hanging  the  sea,  and  is  still  externally 
entire.  Carnarvon  is  a  sea-bathing  re¬ 
sort,  and  the  shipping  trade  is  consider¬ 
able.  Pop.  9119. 

Pavnafin  (kar-nat'ik) ,  the  district  in 

carnauc  Southeastern  India,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  North¬ 
ern  Circars,  lying  east  of  the  Ghats,  and 
reaching  to  the  sea  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  It  is  now  included  in  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Madras. 

f!a  rn  a  ti  nn  ( kar-na'shun  ;  from  L. 

carnation  caro<  carni8f  flesh)  In 

the  fine  arts,  flesh  color ;  the  parts  of  a 
picture  which  are  naked  or  without  dra¬ 
pery,  exhibiting  the  natural  color  of  the 
flesh. 

flavna+imi  the  popular  name  of 

carnation,  varieties  of  Dianthus 

caryophyllus,  the  clove-pink.  The  carna¬ 
tions  of  the  florists  are  much  prized  for 
the  beautiful  colors  of  their  sweet-scented 
double  flowers.  They  are  arranged  into 
three  classes  according  to  color,  viz., 
bizarres,  which  have  at  least  three  colors ; 
flakes,  which  have  two  colors,  with  large 
stripes  through  leaves ;  and  picotees, 
which  are  smaller  than  the  above  named, 
and  have  serrated  flowers,  of  which  the 
colors  are  yellow  with  white  spots. 
PavnanBa  (kar-na-o'ba) ,  the  Brazil- 

carnauoa  ian  name  of  the  palm 

Goryplia  cerifera,  which  has  its  leaves 
coated  with  waxy  scales,  yielding  by 
boiling  a  useful  wax.  The  fruit  and 
pith  are  eaten,  the  leaves  are  variously 
employed,  and  the  wood  in  building. 

Carnegie  (kar_neg'e),  Andrew,  iron 
&  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Dunfermline,  Fifeshire,  Scotland  No¬ 
vember  25,  1835,  whence  his  father,  a 
hand-loom  weaver,  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1848.  The  family  settled  in 
Pittsburgh,  where  Andrew  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  first  in  a  cotton  factory ;  after¬ 
wards  became  a  telegrapher.  A  for¬ 
tunate  acquaintance  with  Woodruff,  the 
sleeping-car  patentee,  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  success ;  then  came  lucky 


ventures  in  oil  and  the  starting  of  a  roll¬ 
ing  mill  from  which  has  grown  the  larg¬ 
est  system  of  iron  and  steel  industries 
in  the  world.  His  wealth  becoming 
enormous,  he  retired  from  business  in 
1901,  retaining  an  interest  valued  at 
several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
An  earnest  philanthropist,  and  deeming 
that  mental  development  was  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  human  progress, 
he  gave  large  sums  to  the  establishment 
of  public  libraries,  having  founded 
nearly  1500  libraries  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad  at  a  cost  of  many  millions 
of  dollars.  In  addition  he  donated 
$10,000,000  to  the  Carnegie  Institute  at 
Pittsburgh,  equal  sums  to  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Washington,  to  the  univer; 
sities  of  Scotland,  to  establish  a  pension 
fund  for  teachers  of  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  to  aid  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  international  peace,  and 
smaller  sums  to  found  a  hero  fund  and 
for  various  other  purposes.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  various  works.  Triumphant  De¬ 
mocracy,  The  Gospel  of  Wealth,  The  Em¬ 
pire  of  Business,  etc. 

Carnegie  Institution,  The, 

of  Washington,  founded  by  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  was  incorporated  January  4.  1902, 
and  endowed  by  its  founder  with  $10,000,- 
000.  This  endowment  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Institution  were  entrusted  to  a 
self-perpetuating  board  of  27  trustees 
chosen  by  the  founder.  The  purpose  of 
the.  Institution  is  to  encourage  investi¬ 
gation,  research  and  discovery,  and  in 
furtherance  of  this  purpose  stipends  and 
scholarships  are  provided. 

Carnegie  Peace  Fund,  l^ooo- 

000  donated  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dec. 
24,  1910,  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  universal  peace  by  the  abolition 
of  war  between  the  nations  and  such  in¬ 
ternational  friction  as  may  impair  the 
happiness  and  progress  of  mankind.  This 
fund  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  27  in  number,  all  men 
of  high  note  and  many  of  them  prom¬ 
inent  as  peace  advocates.  In  the  case 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  the  donor  be¬ 
ing  achieved,  the  fund  is  to  be  kept  intact 
and  used  in  the  furtherance  of  the  good 
of  mankind  every  way  available. 

Carnival  (kar'ni-val),  the  feast  or 

season  of  rejoicing  before 
Lent,  observed  in  Catholic  countries  with 
much  revelry  and  merriment.  The  name 
comes  from  Low  Latin  carnelevamen, 
for  carnis  levamen,  solace  of  the  flesh 
or  body,  feasting  permitted  in  anticipa- 


Carnivora 


Carnot 


tion  of  any  fast.  Carnival  observances 
have  much  declined,  but  in  some  of  the 
cities  of  Italy,  especially  Rome,  Milan, 
and  Naples,  it  is  still  a  great  popular 
festival,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
Germany.  Some  have  thought  the  car¬ 
nival  mainly  a  survival  of  the  pagan 
Saturnalia  of  the  Romans,  which  it 
much  resembles  in  many  of  the  usages. 

Carnivora  (kar-niv'o-ra),  a  term 

applicable  to  any  crea¬ 
tures  that  feed  on  flesh  or  animal  sub¬ 
stances,  but  now  applied  specially  to  an 
order  of  mammals  which  prey  upon  other 
animals.  The  head  is  small,  the  jaws 
powerful,  and  the  skin  is  well  covered 


divided  into  Plantigrada,  comprising  the 
bears,  badgers,  raccoons,  etc. ;  Digiti- 
grada,  comprising  lions,  tigers,  cats,  dogs ; 
and  Pinnipedia  or  Pinnigrada,  compris¬ 
ing  the  seals  and  walruses.  The  two 
former  divisions  are  also  classed  to¬ 


Bones  and  Ligaments  of  Cat’s  Toe.  A.  Claw  re¬ 
tracted.  B.  protruded. 


Side-view  of  Lion’s  Skull. 

with  hair.  Two  sets  of  teeth,  deciduous 
or  milk  and  permanent,  are  always  de¬ 
veloped  in  succession,  and  in  both  sets 
incisors,  canines,  and  molars  are  dis¬ 
tinguishable.  The  stomach  is  simple 
and  the  alimentary  canal  short,  thus 


Feet  of  Carnivora  (after  Owen).  A,  Plantigrada , 
Foot  of  Bear ;  B,  Pinnigrada ,  Hind  feet  of 
Seal ;  C,  Digitigrada,  Foot  of  Lion. 

making  the  body  as  light  and  slender  as 
possible  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and 
springing  on  its  prey.  The  muscular 
activity  of  the  carnivora  is  very  great, 
their  respiration  and  circulation  very  ac¬ 
tive,  and  their  demand  for  food  is  conse¬ 
quently  constant.  Carnivora  are  often 


gether  as  Fissipedia.  The  typical  Plan¬ 
tigrada  are  distinguished  by  their  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  to  the 
ground  in  walking,  while  the  Digitigrada 
walk  on  the  tips  of  their  toes.  The 
Plantigrada  are  also  less  decidedly  car¬ 
nivorous,  and  feed  much  on  roots,  honey, 
and  fruits.  In  the  Pinnigrada  the  body 
is  long  and  of  a  fish  shape,  the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  short  and  expanded  into 
broad-webbed  swimming-paddles.  The 
hind  feet  are  placed  far  back,  and  more 
or  less  tied  down  to  the  tail  by  the  in¬ 
teguments. 

fjflrrmt  (kar-no),  Lazare  Nicolas 
Mar ouerite,  a  French 
statesman,  general,  and  strategist,  was 
born  in  1753,  and  died  in  1823.  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  was  captain 
in  the  corps  of  engineers.  In  1791  he 
was  appointed  deputy  to  the  constituent 
assembly.  In  the  following  March  he 
was  sent  to  the  Army  of  the  North, 
where  he  took  command  and  successfully 
repulsed  the  enemy.  On  his  return  he 
was  made  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  directed  and  organ¬ 
ized  the  French  armies  with  great  ability 
and  success.  As  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  Carnot  was  formally  responsible 
for  the  decrees  of  Robespierre,  but  being 
incessantly  occupied  in  his  department 
knew  really  little  of  the  atrocities  to 
which_the  sanction  of  his  name  was  lent. 
In  1797  Carnot,  having  unsuccessfully 
opposed  Barras.  had  to  escape  to  Ger¬ 
many,  but  returned,  and  was  appointed 


Caro 


Carotid 


minister  of  war  by  Napoleon  (1800). 
But  he  remained  in  principle  an  inflexible 
republican,  voted  against  the  consulship 
for  life,  and  protested  against  Napoleon’s 
assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity.  In 
1814  Napoleon  gave  him  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  at  Antwerp,  and  in  1815  the  post 
of  minister  of  the  interior. — A  grandson 
of  his,  Marie  Franqois  Sadi,  born  in 
1837,  was  elected  president  of  the  French 
republic  in  1887.  He  was  assassinated 
June  24,  1894,  by  an  Italian  anarchist, 
in  the  city  of  Lyons,  France. 

Caro  (ka'rb),  Annibale,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  authors 
of  the  16th  century,  born  1507,  died  1566. 
He  was  secretary  to  several  members  of 
the  great  Farnese  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  numismatics  and  the  Tuscan 
language,  and  became  famous  for  the 
purity  and  elegance  of  his  style.  Among 
his  works  are  translations  of  the  JEneid 
and  of  Aristotle’s  Rhetoric. 

Carob-tree,  algaroba-be an 

7  ( teratoma  siliqua ),  a 
leguminous  plant  of  the  suborder  Caesal- 
piniese,  growing  wild  in  all  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  dark- 
green  foliage,  and  produces  pods  in  which 
the  seeds  are  embedded  in  a  dry,  nutri¬ 
tious  pulp  of  a  sweet  taste.  The  names 
locust-beans  and  St.  John's  bread  have 
been  given  to  the  legumes  of  this  plant, 
from  an  idea  that  they  were  the  food 
eaten,  along  with  wild  honey  by  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness.  In  the  south 
of  Europe  they  are  principally  used  as 
food  for  horses,  and  they  are  imported 
into  Britain  as  a  food  for  cattle. 

Carol  (kar'ol),  a  song,  especially  one 
expressive  of  joy.  It  often  sig¬ 
nifies,  specifically,  a  religious  song  or 
ballad  in  celebration  of  Christmas,  such 
as  are  sung  about  Christmastide  in  Eng¬ 
lish  churches  or  by  ‘  waits  ’  out  of  doors. 

Carolina  Pink  (kar-o-irna),  a  name 

,,  .  7.  given  to  the  Spigelia 

Marylandica,  a  North  American  plant 
bearing  scarlet  flowers,  with  orange  centers, 
and  having  a  root  used  as  a  vermifuge. 
Caroline,  a  British  queen,  was  a 
7  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick- Wolfenbiittel,  born  May  17, 
1768.  In  1795  she  was  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV. 
Ihe  marriage  was  not  to  his  liking,  and 
after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte 
he  separated  from  her.  Many  reports 
were  circulated  against  her  honor,  and 
a  ministerial  committee  formed  to  inquire 
into  her  conduct.  But  the  people  in  gen¬ 
eral  sympathized  with  her,  regarding  her 
af  an  ill-treated  wife  When  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ascended  the  throne  in  1820  he 
offered  her  an  income  of  $250,000  on  con¬ 


dition  that  she  would  never  return  to 
England  from  the  continent  where  she 
was  then  living.  She  refused  and  in  June 
of  the  same  year  entered  London  amid 
public  demonstrations  of  welcome.  The 
government  now  instituted  proceedings 
against  her  for  adultery,  but  the  public 
feeling  and  the  splendid  defense  of 
Brougham  obliged  the  ministry  to  give 
up  the  Divorce  Bill  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lords.  Though  banished  from  the 
court,  the  queen  now  assumed  a  style 
suitable  to  her  rank.  She  died  7th  Aug. 
1821. 

Caroline  Islands,  or  New  Philip- 

’  pines,  a  large 
archipelago,  North  Pacific  Ocean,  be¬ 
tween  lat.  3°  and  12°  n.  and  Ion.  132° 
and  163°  6'  e.,  and  between  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  the  Marshall  Isles,  first  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1543,  if  not  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1525.  Many  of  the 
islands  are  mere  coral  reefs  little  ele¬ 
vated  above  the  ocean.  They  form  many 
groups,  the  most  important  being  the 
Pelews,  and  those  to  which  the  largest 
islands  of  all,  Yap  and  Ponape,  respec¬ 
tively,  belong.  The  pop.  is  estimated  at 
20.000.  made  up  of  people  of  differ¬ 
ent  races  and  stages  of  civilization.  The 
most  important  vegetable  productions 
are  palms,  bread-fruit  trees,  and  bananas. 
The  natives  show  great  skill  in  con¬ 
structing  their  canoes  and  building  their 
houses.  There  is  an  American  Protes¬ 
tant  and  a  Roman  Catholic  mission. 
Some  trade  is  carried  on  at  Yap  and 
Ponape.  The  islands  were  owned  by 
Spain,  but  were,  sold  to  Germany  in 
1899 ;  in  1885  war  nearly  arose  when 
the  latter  country  proposed  to  occupy 
Yap. 

Carolingian.  See  Carlovingian. 


CarolllS  (karo-lus),  a  gold  coin  struck 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  originally  20s.  in  value,  afterwards 
23 s.  The  name  was  given  also  to  various 
other  coins. 


X-V  XV  A  J2J  XV  ±  Hj  o, 


carotid  ru‘ 

two  great  arteries  which 
convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the 
head  and  the  brain.  The  common 
carotids ,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
neck,  divide  each  into  an  external  and 
an  internal  branch.  The  external 
carotid  passes  up  to  the  level  of  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it  ends 
in  branches  to  the  neck,  face,  and  outer 
parts  of  the  head.  The  internal  carotid 
passes  deeply  into  the  neck,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  skull  behind  the  ear 
enters  the  brain,  supplying  it  and  the 
eye  with  blood.  Wounds  of  the  carotid 
trunks  cause  almost  immediate  death. 


Carouge 


Carpenter-bee 


flarmiP’p  (ka-rozh),  a  town  of  Switz- 
v^diuugc  erland?  on  the  Arve>  near 

Geneva,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of  iron 
goods,  watches,  etc.  Pop.  7400. 

Cam  ( Cyprinus ) ,  a  genus  of  soft- 
B  finned  abdominal  fish  (type  of 
the  family  Cyprinidae),  distinguished  by 
the  small  mouth,  toothless  jaws,  and  gills 
of  three  flat  rays.  It  has  but  one  dorsal 
fin,  and  the  scales  are  generally  of  large 
size.  It  frequents  fresh  and  quiet 
waters,  feeding  chiefly  on  vegetable 


Carp  ( Cyprinus  carpio ). 


matters,  also  on  worms  and  molluscs. 
The  common  carp  (C.  carpio )  is  olive- 
green  above  and  yellowish  below,  and  in 
many  parts  is  bred  in  ponds  for  the 
use  of  the  table.  It  sometimes  weighs 
many  pounds,  is  of  quick  growth,  and 
spawns  thrice  a  year.  It  is  said  to  live 
to  the  great  age  of  100  or  even  200  years. 
This  remarkable  fish  moves  4386  bones 
and  muscles  each  time  it  breathes ;  it  has 
4320  veins  and  99  muscles.  The  gold¬ 
fish,  C.  aurdtus,  was  originally  from 
China. 


Carpaccio  (kar-pach'o).  Vittore 

r  Italian  painter,  one  of 

the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  old 
Venetian  school,  was  born  probably  at 
Venice  about  1450—55,  and  died  there 
after  1521.  His  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  are  natural  expression,  vivid 
conception,  correct  arrangement,  and 
great  variety  of  figures  and  costumes. 
He  also  excelled  as  an  architectural  and 
landscape  painter.  Scriptural  subjects 
were  also  depicted  by  him. 

Carpathian  (<fr-Pa'thi-an)  moun- 
tains,  German,  Karpa- 
then) ,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Southern 
Europe,  chiefly  in  Austria,  forming  a 
great  semicircular  belt  nearly  800 
miles  in  length.  The  Carpathian  chain 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  sections — 
the  West  Carpathians,  in  Hungary  to  the 
northwest,  and  the  East  Carpathians,  in 
Transylvania,  to  the  southeast,  with  lower 
ranges  stretching  between.  To  the  West¬ 
ern  Carpathians  belongs  the  remarkable 
group  of  the  Tatra.  The  greatest  height 
of  the  East  Carpathians  is  Ruska-Poy- 
ana,  9909  feet ;  of  the  West  Carpathi¬ 
ans,  the  Eisthalerspitze,  8521  feet;  many 
other  peaks  have  an  elevation  over  8000 
feet.  The  outer  bend  of  the  Carpathians 
is  much  steeper  than  that  which  descends 


towards  the  valleys  of  Transylvania  and 
Hungary.  The  only  important  rivers 
which  actually  rise  in  the  chain  are  the 
Vistula,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Theiss. 
The  Carpathian  range  is  rich  in  min¬ 
erals,  including  gold,  silver,  quicksilver, 
copper,  and  iron.  Salt  occurs  in  beds, 
which  have  sometimes  a  thickness  of  600 
or  700  feet.  On  the  plateaux  corn  and 
fruit  are  grown  to  the  height  of  1500 
feet.  Higher  up  the  mountain  steeps  are 
covered  with  forests  of  pine.  There  is 
much  remarkable  scenery. 

Carpel  (kar'pel),  in  botany,  a  single- 

“  celled  ovary  or  seed-vessel,  or 
a  single  cell  of  an  ovary  or  seed-vessel, 
together  with  what  belongs  to  that  cell, 
as  in  many  cases  a  separate  style  and 
stigma  ot  the  pistil.  The  pistil  or  fruit 
often,  consist  of  only  one  carpel,  in  which 
case  it  is  called  simple;  when  either  con¬ 
sists  of  more  than  one  carpel  it  is  called 
compound.  A  carpel  is  regarded  as  a 
modified  leaf. 

Carpentaria  f'  ‘;ar]  - 

gulf  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  hav¬ 
ing  Cape  York  Peninsula,  the  northern 
extremity  of  Queensland,  on  the  E.,  and 
Arnhem  Land  on  the  w. 

Cameilter  (kar'pen-ter) ,  Fra  n  c  i  s 
Bicknell>  artist,  born 
at  Homer,  New  York,  in  1830 ;  died  1900. 
He  painted  well-known  portraits  of  Presi¬ 
dents  Fillmore  and  Lincoln  and  the  his¬ 
torical  subject  Signing  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation.  He  wrote  Six 
Months  in  the  White  House  with  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln. 

Cavnpnfpr  William  Benjamin,  an 

"  .  >  English  physiologist,  born 

in  1813 ;  died  in  1885.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  University  College,  London,  and 
at  Edinburgh  University,  subsequently 
held  several  lectureships  in  London,  and 
ultimately  became  registrar  at  London 
University  (1856-79).  He  wrote  sev¬ 
eral  well-known  works  on  physiology : 
Principles  of  General  and  Comparative 
Physiology  ;  Principles  of  Mental  Physi¬ 
ology;  Principles  of  Human  Physiology ; 
Manual  of  Zoology ,  etc.  He  took  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  expeditions  sent  out  by 
government  in  1868-70  for  deep-sea  ex¬ 
ploration  in  the  North  Atlantic.  He  was 
chosen  president  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Brighton  in  1872. 

Carpenter-bee,  *5®  ,co??i?on  4name 

r  ’or  the  different  spe¬ 

cies  of  hymenopterous  insects  of  the 
genus  Xylocopa.  The  species  are  nu¬ 
merous  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
and  one  species  inhabits  the  south  of 
Europe.  They  are  generally  of  a  dark 
violet  blue,  and  of  considerable  size. 


Carpentras 


Carpet 


Carpenter-bee  (Xylocfipa  violacea),  half  the 
natural  size. 

1 ,  A  piece  of  wood  bored  by  the  bee,  and  grubs 
and  food  deposited  in  the  cells.  2,  Two  of 
the  cells  drawn  larger  in  order  to  show  the 
partitions. 

of  half-rotten  wood,  cutting  out  various 
apartments  for  depositing  their  eggs. 

Carpentras 

Vaucluse.  14  miles  N.  e.  of  Avignon, 
surrounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers. 
It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  has  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch,  an  aqueduct,  etc.  Pop. 
7775. 

Parnpiifw  (kar'pen-tri)  is  the  art  of 
comi)ining  pieces  of  tim¬ 
ber  to  support  a  weight  or  sustain  pres¬ 
sure.  The  work  of  the  carpenter  is  in¬ 
tended  to  give  stability  to  a  structure, 
that  of  the  joiner  is  applied  to  finishing 
and  decoration.  An  explanation  of  some 
of  the  terms  employed  in  carpentry  may 
be  useful.  The  term  frame  is  applied  to 
any  assemblage  of  pieces  of  timber  firmly 
connected  together.  The  points  of  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  pieces  of  timber  in  a  frame  are 
called  joints.  Lengthening  a  beam  is 
uniting  pieces  of  timber  into  one  length 
by  joining  their  extremities.  When  neat¬ 
ness  is  not  required  this  is  done  by  fish¬ 
ing,  that  is,  placing  a  piece  of  timber  on 
each  side  of  where  the  beams  meet  and 
securing  it  by  bolts  passed  through  the 
whole.  When  the  width  of  the  beam 
must  be  kept  the  same  throughout  scarf¬ 
ing  is  employed.  This  is  cutting  from 
each  beam  a  part  of  the  thickness  of  the 
timber,  and  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
pieces  may  be  jointed  together  and  bolted 
or  hooped.  When  greater  strength  is  re¬ 
quired  than  can  be  produced  by  a  single 
beam  building  and  trussing  beams  are  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Building  beams  is  combining 
two  or  more  beams  in  depth  so  as  to  have 
the  effect  of  one.  In  trussing  the  beam  is 
cut  in  two  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  supported  with  cross-beams,  as  in 


roofing.  Mortise  and  tenon  is  a  mode  of 
jointing  timber.  An  excavation  called 
the  mortise  is  made  in  one  piece,  and  a 
projecting  tongue  to  fit  it  called  the  tenon 
in  the  other.  The  timber  framework  of 
floors  is  called  naked  flooring,  and  is 
single  if  there  be  but  a  single  series  of 
joists,  double  if  there  are  cross-binding 
joists,  and  framed  if  there  are  girders 
or  beams  in  addition  to  the  joists.  The 
roof  is  the  framework  by  which  the 
covering  of  a  building  is  supported.  It 
may  consist  of  a  series  of  sloping  pieces 
of  timber,  with  one  end  resting  on  one 
wall  and  the  other  end  meeting  in  a 
point  with  a  corresponding  piece  resting 
on  the  opposite  wall :  these  are  called  raf¬ 
ters.  There  is  usually  a  third  piece  which 
connects  the  lower  extremities  of  the  raft¬ 
ers  and  prevents  them  from  spreading. 
This  is  called  a  tie,  and  the  whole  frame 
a  couple.  The  principal  instruments 
used  in  carpentry  are  saws,  as  the  cir¬ 
cular-,  band-,  and  tenon-saws ;  planes,  as 
the  jack-plane,  smoothing-plane,  mold¬ 
ing-plane,  etc.,  chisels,  gouges,  brad-awls, 
gimlets,  etc.  See  Saw  and  Plane. 
Parnpt  (kar'pet),  a  thick  fabric,  gen- 
v-'cl  P  erally  composed  wholly  or 
principally  of  wool,  for  covering  the  floors 
of  apartments,  staircases,  and  passages 
in  the  interior  of  a  house.  They  were 
originally  introduced  from,  the  East, 
where  they  were  fabricated  in  pieces,  like 
the  modern  rugs,  for  sitting  on — a  use 
obviously  suggested  by  the  Eastern  habit 
of  sitting  cross-legged  upon  the  floor. 
Eastern  carpets  are  still  highly  thought 
of  in  Europe,  into  which  they  are  largely 
imported.  The  Persian,  Turkish,  and  In¬ 
dian  carpets  are  all  woven  by  hand,  and 
the  design  is  formed  by  knotting  into  the 
warp  tufts  of  woolen  threads  of  the 
proper  color.  Of  carpets  made  in  this 
country  and  Europe  Brussels  carpet  is  a 
common  and  highly-esteemed  variety.  It 
is  composed  of  linen  thread  and  worsted, 
the  latter  forming  the  pattern.  The  linen 
basis  does  not  appear  on  the  surface,  be¬ 
ing  concealed  by  the  worsted,  which  is 
drawn  through  the  reticulations  and 
looped  over  wires  that  are  afterwards 
withdrawn,  giving  the  surface  a  ribbed 
appearance.  Wilton  carpets  are  similar 
to  Brussels  in  process  of  manufacture, 
but  in  them  the  loops  are  cut  open  by 
using  wires  with  a  knife-edge,  and  the 
surface  thus  gets  a  pile.  Tapestry  car¬ 
pets  have  also  a  pile  surface.  They  are 
made  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets  are 
manufactured  ;  but  only  one  yarn  is  used 
instead  of  five  or  more  of  different  colors, 
as  in  the  carpets  just  named.  The  Kid¬ 
derminster  or  Scotch  carpet  consists  of 


Carpet-bagger 


Carrara 


two  distinct  webs  woven  at  the  same 
time  and  knitted  together  by  the  woof. 
The  pattern  is  the  same  on  both  sides  of 
the  cloth,  but  the  colors  are  reversed. 
An  improvement  upon  this  is  the  thre^- 
ply  carpeting,  made  originally  at  Kil¬ 
marnock.  The  original  Axminster  car¬ 
pets  were  made  on  the  principle  of  the 
Persian  or  Turkish  carpets.  Axminster 
carpets,  made  in  one  piece  to  suit  the 
size  of  the  room,  have  a  fine  pile,  which 
is  produced  by  using  chenille  as  the  weft, 
the  projecting  threads  of  which  form  the 
pile,  which  is  dyed  before  being  used. 
Tapestry  carpets  are  made  of  particol¬ 
ored  yarns,  by  an  ingenious  process  pat¬ 
ented  in  1832.  They  resemble  the  Brus¬ 
sels,  except  that  each  thread  is  of  several 
colors.  It  is  really  a  printed  carpet, 
though  the  printing  is  confined  to  the 
warp  yarns,  which  are  so  handled  as  to 
be  printed  in  different  colors  by  dying 
bands  of  various  widths,  according  to 
the  pattern.  In  weaving  this  pattern  is 
brought  out.  Carpets  of  felted  wool,  with 
designs  printed  on  them,  are  also  used, 
and  are  very  cheap.  Philadelphia  is  the 
leading  carpet-manufacturing  city  in  the 
United  States. 


Carpet-bagger, 

needy  adventurers  of  the  Northern  States 
of  America  who  tried  in  this  way  to  gain 
the  votes  of  the  negroes  of  the  Southern 
States,  taking  nothing  with  them,  as  was 
sarcastically  said,  but  what  they  could 
carry  in  a  carpet-bag. 

Cami  (kar'pe),  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  9  miles  N.  of  Modena, 
seat  of  a  bishopric,  suffragan  to  Bologna. 
Pop.  7118. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
village  in  the  province  of  Verona,  near 
which  Prince  Eugene  defeated  the  French 
in  1701. 


Carpinus  Srmpi'nus) 

Carpocratians 


See  Horn - 


(kar-po-cra'shi-ans) , 
a  sect  of  Gnostics  of 


the  2d  century,  so  called  from  Carpoc- 
rates,  a  prominent  teacher  of  gnosticism. 
They  maintained  that  only  the  soul  of 
Christ  went  to  heaven,  that  his  body 
would  have  no  resurrection,  and  that  the 
world  was  made  by  angels. 


Carpolites  ^ar'po-lltz).  a  term  ap- 

r  plied  to  fossils  of  the  na¬ 

ture  of  fruits,  usually  found  in  the  Car¬ 
boniferous  system.  Their  exact  place  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  has  not  yet  been 
determined. 


CamUS  (kar'pus),  in  anatomy,  the 
bones  between  the  forearm  and 
hand,  the  wrist  in  man,  or  corresponding 
part  in  other  animals. 
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racci  (k&r-r&ch'e) ,  Ludovico, 
Agostino,  and  Annibale, 
the  three  founders  of  the  Bologna,  or,  as 
it  has  been  called,  the  eclectic,  school  of 
painting. — Ludovico  (lo-do-ve'ko)  wras 
born  in  1555  at  Bologna.  At  Florence  he 
studied  under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  af¬ 
terwards  went  to  Parma  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  Correggio,  who  was  then  imi¬ 
tated  by  almost  all  the  Florentine  paint¬ 
ers,  He  then  set  up  a  studio  in  Bologna, 
and  established  a  school  of  painting  char¬ 
acterized  particularly  by  its  attention  to 
composition  and  its  principle  of  eclecti¬ 
cism,  or  endeavor  to  imitate  and  unite 
the  chief  excellencies  of  different  great 
masters,  the  drawing  of  Raphael,  the 
coloring  of  Titian,  etc.  To  assist  him  Lu¬ 
dovico  had  his  two  younger  cousins,  Agos¬ 
tino  and  Annibale,  educated  as  artists ; 
and  after  the  completion  of  their  studies 
all  three  by  their  able  wmrk  soon  made  a 
high  reputation  for  the  academy  of  the 
Carracci  at  Bologna.  Ludovico  has  left 
many  works,  the  finest  of  W’hich  are  in 
the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna.  He  died  in 
1619. — Agostino  (a-gos-te'no)  was  born 
in  1558  at  Bologna ;  he  died  at  Parma 
in  1601.  He  engraved  more  pieces  than 
he  painted,  though  some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  wrere  admired  by  contemporaries 
even  more  than  those  of  his  brother  An¬ 
nibale — Annibale  (&n-nib'a-la'l  wras  born 
in  1560  at  Bologna.  In  1600  he  was 
invited  by  Cardinal  Farnese  to  Rome, 
where  the  influence  of  Raphael  and 
Michel  Angelo’s  wTork  tempered  the 
characteristics  he  had  acquired  from  the 
Lombard  and  Venetian  schools.  His 
chief  wrork  is  the  series  of  frescoes  for 
the  Farnese  Palace  at  Rome,  which  kept 
him  eight  years.  He  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  of  the  Carracci.  He 
died  at  Rome  in  1609. 


Carrageen,  Carragheen  (gk^r}a' 

Chondrus  crispus,  a  sea-weed  very  com¬ 
mon  on  rocks  and  stones  on  every  part  of 
the  coast  of  Britain.  It  is  a  very  vari¬ 
able  wTeed,  with  a  flat,  branching  frond 
usually  of  a  deep  purple-browm  color. 
When  dried  it  becomes  whitish,  and  in 
this  condition  is  known  as  Irish-moss, 
and  is  used  for  making  soups,  jellies,  size, 
etc.  The  name  comes  from  Carragaheen, 
near  Waterford,  Ireland,  where  it 
abounds. 


Carrara  (kar-ra'ra),  a  city  of  North¬ 
ern  Italy,  59  miles  s.  w.  of 
Modena,  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  with 
some  interesting  buildings,  including  an 
old  church,  an  academy  of  sculpture,  etc. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills  wdiich  contain 
fine  white  statuary  marble,  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  wThich  and  commoner  sorts 


Carrel 


Carrier  Pigeon 


most  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied. 
Pop.  38,100.— The  Carrara  marble  is  the 
variety  generally  employed  by  statuaries. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  primi¬ 
tive  limestone,  but  is  now  considered  an 
altered  stone  of  the  Oolitic  period.  Al¬ 
though  the  Carrara  quarries  have  been 
worked  for  2000  years,  having  furnished 
the  material  for  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
the  supply  is  still  practically  inex¬ 
haustible.  They  employ  6000  or  7000 
men. 

Pflrrpl  (kar-rel),  Armand,  a  French 
republican  writer,  born  in  1800. 
For  some  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
army,  but  later  settled  in  Paris,  and 
acquired  a  reputation  as  an  essayist  and 
contributor  to  the  leading  opposition 
papers.  In  1827  he  published  a  history 
of  the  English  revolution  of  1688,  and  in 
1830  united  with  Thiers  and  Mignet  in 
editing  the  National,  which  soon  rose  to 
be  the  leading  newspaper  in  opposition  to 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  After  the 
revolution  his  colleagues  joined  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  was 
left  with  the  chief  direction  of  the  paper, 
which  still  continued  in  opposition.  In 
1832  the  National  became  openly  repub¬ 
lican,  and  enjoyed  great  popularity. 
Carrel  was  killed  in  1836  in  a  duel  with 
Emile  de  Girardin. 

Carrhse  (k?r're),  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city  in  Northwestern 
Mesopotamia,  the  Haran  of  the  Bible. 

Carriage  (kar'ij)>  a  general  name  for 
®  a  vehicle,  but  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  one  of  the  lighter  and  more 
ornamental  kinds.  See  Coach,  where  the 
chief  kinds  are  referred  to. 

Carriage  Dog,  See  Coach  Dog. 
Carriage,  Motor.  See  Automobile. 
Carrical.  See  Karihal. 


Carrick 

Scotland, 
the  title  of 


(kar'rik),  the  southern  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  bears 
Earl  of  Carrick. 


Carrickfergns  (kar-rik-fer'gus),  a 

,  °  seaport  of  Ireland, 
County  Antrim,  formerly  a  parliamentary 
borough,  11 .  miles  by  railway  n.  e.  of 
Belfast.  It  is  memorable  as  the  landing 
Place  of  King  William  III,  14th  June, 
1690.  The  castle  stands  upon  a  rock 
projecting  into  the  bay,  and  is  still  main¬ 
tained  as  a  fortress.  There  are  some 
manufactures,  principallv  linen,  and  ex¬ 
tensive  fisheries.  Pop.  10,000. 

Carriek-on-Suir,  *  town  of  Ire,and. 

?  County  Tipperarv, 
85  miles  s.  w.  of  Dublin,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Suir,  navigable  here  by  small 


vessels ;  it  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about  6000. 

Carrier  (kar,i_er)  is  a  person  who 
undertakes  to  transport  the 
goods  of  other  persons  from  place  to  place 
for  him.  Persons  who  undertake  this  as 
a  systematic  business  are  called  common 
carriers,  and  come  under  special  legal 
regulations,  such  as  that  they  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  goods  entrusted  to 
them  so  long  as  in  their  custody. 

Carrier  (kar’37a)>  Jean  Baptiste,  an 
infamous  character  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  born  1746,  ex¬ 
ecuted  1794.  Though  an  obscure  attorney 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  he  was 
chosen,  in  1792,  a  member  of  the  national 
convention.  In  Oct.,  1793,  he  wras  sent 
to  Nantes  to  suppress  the  civil  war.  and 
to  finally  put  down  the  Vendeans.  The 
prisons  were  full :  there  was  dearth  of 
provisions,  and  Carrier  determined  to 
lessen  the  “  useless  mouths  ”  by  summary 
measures.  He  first  caused  ninety-four 
priests  to  be  conveyed  to  a  boat  with  a 
perforated  bottom,  under  pretense  of 
transporting  them,  but  instead  they  were 
drowned  by  night.  This  artifice  was  re¬ 
peated  a  number  of  times,  while  Carrier 
also  caused  multitudes  of  prisoners  to  be 
shot  without  any  pretense  of  trial.  The 
executioners,  it  is  said,  sometimes  amused 
themselves  by  tying  together  a  young 
man  and  woman,  and  then  drowming 
them :  and  they  called  these  murders 
*  republican  marriages.’  Some  months  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  Carrier  was 
recalled.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  (July 
27),  1794,  he  was  apprehended  and 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  condemned  him  to  death,  and  the 
guillotine  did  its  work. 

Carrier  Pigeon,  J  variety  of  the 

°  '  common  domestic 

pigeon  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
messages.  Several  varieties  are  thus 
employed,  but  what  is  distinctively  called 
the  carrier  pigeon  is  a  large  bird  with 
long  wings,  large  tuberculated  mass  of 
naked  skin  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  and 
with  a  circle  of  naked  skin  round  the 
eyes.  This  variety,  however,  is  rather  a 
bird  for  show  than  use,  and  the  variety 
generally  employed  to  carry  messages 
more  resembles  an  ordinary  pigeon.  The 
practice  of  sending  letters  by  pigeons  be¬ 
longs  originally  to  Eastern  countries, 
though  in  other  countries  it  has  often 
been  adopted,  more  especially  before  the 
invention  of  the  electric  telegraph.  An 
actual  post-system  in  which  pigeons  were 
the  messengers  was  established  at  Bagdad 
by  the  Sultan  Nureddin  Mahmud,  who 
died  in  1174,  and  lasted  till  1258,  when 
Bagdad  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols 


Carroll 


Carson  City 


and  was  destroyed  by  them.  These  birds 
can  be  utilized  in  this  way  only  in  virtue 
of  what  is  called  their  “  homing  ”  faculty 
or  instinct,  which  enables  them  to  find 
their  way  back  home  from  surprising  dis¬ 
tances.  But  if  they  are  taken  to  the 
place  from  which  the  message  is  to  be 
sent  and  kept  there,  too  long,  say  over  a 
fortnight,  they  will  forget  their  home  and 
not  return  to  it.  They  are  tried  first 
with  short  distances,  which  are  then 
gradually  increased.  The  missive  may 
be  fastened  to  the  wing  or  the  tail,  and 
must  be  quite  small  and  attached  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  the  bird’s  flight. 
By  the  use  of  microphotography  a  long 
message  may  be  conveyed  in  this  way, 
and  such  were  received  by  the  besieged 
residents  in  Paris  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  of  1870-71,  the  birds  being 
conveyed  out  of  the  city  in  balloons, 
Seventy-two  miles  in  two  and  a  half 
hours,  a  hundred  and  eighty  in  four  and 
a  half,  have  been  accomplished  by  carrier 
pigeons.  Large  numbers  of  these  birds 
are  now  kept  in  England,  Belgium, 
France,  etc.,  there  being  numerous  pigeon 
clubs  which  hold  pigeon  races  to  test  the 
speed  of  the  birds.  These  pigeons  are 
also  kept  in  several  European  countries 
for  military  purposes. 

Carroll  (kar,°l)>  the  name  of  three 
patriots  distinguished  in  early 
American  history.  1.  Charles,  of  Car¬ 
rollton,  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1737 : 
educated  in  France ;  finished  his  law 
studies  in  England,  and  returned  to 
America  in  1J64.  From  the  following 
year  on  he  was  active  in  Maryland 
politics  and  in  restoring  religious  liberty 
in  the  colony.  In  1776  he  was  one  of  the 
commission  sent  to  Quebec  to  enlist  the 
help  of  Canada  in  behalf  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
sacrificing  more  than  anyone  else,  as  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  America,  and  he 
won  over  the  Catholics  of  his  State  to 
support  the  patriot  cause.  Elected  U.  S. 
Senator  in  1789.  His  last  public  act 
was  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  July  4, 
1828.  The  last  survivor  of  the  signers, 
he  died  Nov.  14,  1832. — 2.  Daniel,  his 
cousin,  also  born  in  Maryland,  died  at  a 
great  old  age  in  1829.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Confederation  Congress,  1780-84, 
a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1787,  a  representative  in  Congress, 
1789-91,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  commission  to  survey  the 
District  of  Columbia.  His  farm  was  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Washington. — 3.  John, 


first  Catholic  bishop  in  the  United  States, 
another  cousin  of  Charles,,  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1735,  educated  in  Europe, 
1759-71,  joining  the  Jesuit  order  there  in 
the  latter  year.  Upon  the  suppression  of 
the  order  he  came  back  to  America  in 
1774,  and  two  years  later  accompanied 
the  patriot  commission  to  Canada.  At 
the  suggestion  of  Franklin,  then  Minister 
to  France,  he  was  appointed  prefect- 
apostolic  of  the  United  States  in  1784, 
and  first  bishop  of  Baltimore  in  17S9, 
being  consecrated  in  England  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  1808  he  became  the  first 
archbishop  in  the  country,  and  died  in 
1815. 

farmt  (kar'ot;  Daucus  carota ),  a 
bjermiai  umbelliferous  plant. 
In  gardens  there  are  three  chief  varieties. 
The  leaves  are  tripinnate,  of  a 
handsome  feathery  appearance. 

The  plant  rises  to  the  height  of 
2  feet,  and  produces  white 
flowers.  The  root,  in  its  wild 
state,  is  small,  tapering,  of  a 
white  color,  and  strong  fla¬ 
vored  ;  but  that  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  variety  is  large,  succu¬ 
lent,  and  of  a  red,  yellow,  or 
pale-straw  color,  and  shows 
remarkably  the  improvement 
which  may  be  effected  by  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  is  cultivated  for 
the  table  and  as  a  food  for 
cattle.  Carrots  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  saccharine 
matter,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  extract  suear  from 
them.  They  have  been  also 
employed  in  distillation;  10 
lbs.  weight  of  carrots  will  yield 
about  half  a  pint  of  very 
strong  ardent  spirit. — The  Pe¬ 
ruvian  carrot  is  Aracdc  ha 
esculenta.  See  Aracacha. 

Carse  (kars^«  a  word  of  un¬ 
certain  origin,  ap¬ 
plied  in  Scotland  to  a  tract 
of  fertile  alluvial  land  along  Carrot, 
the  side  of  a  stream, 
rprcnn  (kar'son),  Christopher,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Kit  Carson, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  died  1868. 
He  became  famous  as  a  trapper  and  guide, 
passing  great  part  of  his  time  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  adjacent  territories. 
He  rendered  important  service  to  Fre¬ 
mont  in  his  explorations.  In  1847  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  in  the  rifle-corps  of  the 
army,  but  his  life  was  largely  spent  as  a 
guide  in  the  far  west. 


the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  3  miles 
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Cartago 


from  Carson  River.  It  was  founded  in  tered  by  lofty  hills.  The  town  is  sur- 
1858,  in  consequence  of  the  rich  silver  and  rounded  by  a  wall ;  the  principal  streets 
gold  finds  in  that  region,  but  has  declined  are  spacious  and  regular.  When  Spain 
in  population  until  now  it  has  only  2406.  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
CarstairS  (kar'stars),  or  Carstares,  Cartagena  carried  on  a  more  extensive 
Vcl  William,  a  Scottish  divine  commerce  than  now,  having  also  a  greater 

of  political  eminence,  born  in  1649  near  population.  It  is  still  a  naval  and 
Glasgow,  died  in  1715.  He  studied  at  the  military  station,  with  an  arsenal,  dock- 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  yards,  etc.  Lead  smelting  is  largely 
at  Utrecht.  He  was  introduced  to  the  carried  on  ;  and  there  are  in  the  neigh- 
Prince  of  Orange,  on  whom  he  made  a  borhood  rich  mines  of  excellent  iron, 
favorable  impression.  In  1672  he  came  Esparto  grass,  lead,  iron  ore,  oranges, 
to  London,  and  two  years  after  he  was  etc.,  are  exported.  Formerly  very  un¬ 
arrested  on  account  of  his  connection  with  healthy,  it  has  been  greatly  improved 
the  exiles  in  Holland,  and  wTas  kept  five  by  draining.  Cartagena  was  founded  by 
years  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  Carthaginians  under  Ilasdrubal  about 
He  was  released  in  1679,  and  afterwards  243  b.c.,  and  was  called  New  Carthage, 
played  a  part  of  some  importance  in  the  It  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  b.c. 
schemes  of  those  who  were  working  in  210,  and  was  long  an  important  Roman 
favor  of  William  of  Orange. 
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Though  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  F 
he  became  privy  to  the  Rye-house  Atah 
plot,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  apprehended  and  subjected  to 
the  torture,  which  he  endured  with 
great  firmness.  Being  released,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  as 
a  sufferer  in  his  cause.  His  schol¬ 
arship,  sagacity,  and  political  in¬ 
formation  won  for  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  William,  who  planned 
the  invasion  of  1688  mainly  by  his 
advice.  When  William  was  set¬ 
tled  on  the  throne  Carstairs  was 
constantly  consulted  by  him  on 
Scotch  affairs.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  between  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  the  court,  and  was  very 
instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  Presbyterianism,  to  which  Wil¬ 
liam  was  averse.  On  the  death 

of  William  he  was  no  longer  _  ■ 

employed  on  public  business,  but  Anne  town.  It  was  ruined  by  the  Goths,  and 
retained  him  as  her  chaplain  royal,  and  revived  in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  Pop. 
made  him  principal  of  the  University  of  103,373. 

Edinburgh.  When  the  union  of  the  two  CflrtaP’PTia  (kar-ta-je'na) ,  or  Car- 
kingdomswas  agitated  he  took  a  decided  thagena  (kar-tha-je'na), 

part  in  its  favor.  He  was  repeatedly  a  city  and  seaport.  Republic  of  Colombia, 
moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  capital  of  the  state 
the  church.  His  countrymen  have  mostly  of  Bolivar,  well  laid  out.  with  well-paved 
looked  upon  him  as  an  enlightened  streets  and  a  naval  arsenal.  The  exports 
patriot.  #  are  coffee,  cotton,  ivory-nuts,  rubber, 

Cart,  a  car?7age  with  two  wheels,  with  hides,  etc.  The  trade,  which  had  partly 
(1rQ,in  ,or  without  springs  fitted  to  be  gone  to  Sabanilla  and  Santa  Marta,  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  and  used  for  carrying  being  again  recovered  since  the  reopening 
persons01*  aS  3  vehlcle  for  conveyinS  of  ^e  canal  to  the  Magdalena.  Pop. 

Cartagena  Cartago  ^ar-tiW,  a  .  town  of  cen- 

fortifipd  town  anri  on-mort  c ...  ,  ^lal  America,  in  Costa  Rica. 
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population  has  decreased  to  from  8000  to 

10,000. 

Parfacm  a  town  in  Colombia,  in  the 
&  >  valley  of  the  Cauca,  in  a 
well-cultivated  district  and  with  a  good 
trade.  Pop.  9000. 

Carte  (kart^  Thomas,  an  English 
historian,  born  in  Warwickshire 
in  1686 ;  died  in  1754.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  the  latter,  and  entered  the 
church.  Having  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  concerned  in  plots  against 
the  government,  he  fled  to  France  and 
remained  abroad  for  some  years,  return¬ 
ing  in  1728.  In  1736  he  published  Life 
of  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde  (2  vols. 
folio),  and  in  1747-52  three  vols.  of  his 
voluminous  History  of  England,  a  fourth 
being  published  in  1755.  His  work  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  careful  and  elaborate  re¬ 
search,  and  has  supplied  Hume  and  other 
historians  with  much  material. 

Carte-blanche  (k&rt-biipsh;  literal- 

ly  white  or  blank 
paper),  a  blank  paper  duly  signed,  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  person  to  fill  up  as  he 
pleases,  and  thus  giving  unlimited  power 
to  decide. 

Carte-de-visite  .lit- 

erally  a  visiting 
card,  a  name  applied  to  a  size  of  photo¬ 
graphs  somewhat  larger  than  a  visiting 
card,  and  usually  inserted  in  a  photo¬ 
graphic  album.  Cartes-de-visite  were  in¬ 
troduced  by  Disderi  in  1854. 

Cartel  (kar'tel),  an  agreement  for  the 
delivery  of  prisoners  or  de¬ 
serters  ;  also,  a  written  challenge  to  a 
duel. — Cartel-ship,  a  ship  commissioned 
in  time  of  war  to  exchange  prisoners. 
Carter  (kar'ter),  Elizabeth,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lady  of  great  learning,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Carter,  a  clergy¬ 
man  in  Kent,  was  born  in  1717 ;  died  in 
1806.  She  was  educated  by  her  father, 
and  learned  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German,  to  which  she  afterwards  added 
Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew, 
and  Arabic.  She  wrote  poems,  con¬ 
tributed  two  papers  to  the  Rambler; 
translated  the  critique  of  Crousaz  on 
Pope’s  Essay  on  Man;  Algarotti’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  Newton's  Philosophy  for 
ladies ;  and  Epictetus ;  and  was  a  friend 
of  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Burke,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  time. 

Cartesian  Diver  (kar-te'si-an),  a 

hydrostatic  toy 
consisting  of  a  little  hollow  glass  figure, 
which  has  a  small  opening  some  distance 
below  the  top,  and  is  rather  lighter  than 
an  equal  column  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  float.  The  figure  is  placed  in  a  bottle 


or  cylindrical  vessel  of  water,  closed  with 
a  piece  of  bladder  or  India  rubber  so  as  to 
exclude  air.  On  pressing  this  with  the 
finger  the  air  inside  the  figure  is  com¬ 
pressed,  it  sinks  down,  and  from  the 
introduction  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
becomes  specifically  heavier.  By  remov¬ 
ing  the  pressure  the  water  is  expelled, 
and  the  figure,  thus  lightened,  again  rises 
to  the  surface. 

Cartesian  Philosophy,  cartes68' 
Cartesian  Vortices.  See  Descartes. 

rt  li  a  crp  (kar'tha  j:  L.  Carthago, 
o  Gr.  Karchedon) ,  the  most 
famous  city  of  Africa  in  antiquity,  capital 
of  a  rich  and  powerful  commercial  re¬ 
public,  situated  in  the  territory  now  be¬ 
longing  to  Tunis.  Carthage  was  the 
latest  of  the  Phoenician  colonies  in  this 
district,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  settlers  from  Tyre  and  from 
the  neighboring  Utica  about  the  middle 
of  the  9th  century  before  Christ.  The 
story  of  Dido  and  the  foundation  of 
Carthage  is  mere  legend  or  invention. 
The  history  of  Carthage  falls  naturally 
into  three  epochs.  The  first,  from  the 
foundation  to  410  B.c.,  comprises  the 
rise  and  culmination  of  Carthaginian 
power ;  the  second,  from  410  to  265  b.c. 
is  the  period  of  the  wars  with  the  Sicilian 
Greeks ;  the  third,  from  265  to  146  B.C., 
the  period  of  the  wars  with  Rome,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  fall  of  Carthage. 

The  rise  of  Carthage  may  be  attributed 
to  the  superiority  of  its  site  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes  and  the  enterprise  of  its 
inhabitants,  which  soon  acquired  for  it 
an  ascendency  over  the  earlier  Tyrian 
colonies  in  the  district,  Utica,  Tunis, 
Hippo,  Septis,  and  Iladrumetum.  Its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  native  populations,  Lib¬ 
yans  and  nomads,  w’ere  those  of  a  superior 
with  inferior  races.  Some  of  them  were 
directly  subject  to  Carthage,  others  con¬ 
tributed  large  sums  as  tribute,  and  Lib¬ 
yans  formed  the  main  body  of  infantry 
as  nomads  of  cavalry  in  the  Carthaginian 
armj7.  Besides  these  there  were  native 
Carthaginian  colonies,  small  centers  and 
supports  for  its  great  commercial  system, 
sprinkled  along  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Cyrenaica  on  the  east  to 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  on  the  west. 

In  extending  its  commerce  Carthage 
was  naturally  led  to  the  conquest  of  the 
various  islands  which  from  their  position 
might  serve  as  entrepots  for  traffic  with 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Sardinia  was  the  first  conquest  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  its  capital,  Caralis, 
now  Cagliari,  was  founded  by  them. 


Carthage 


Carthusians 


Soon  afterwards  they  occupied  Corsica, 
the  Balearic,  and  many  smaller  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean.  When  the  Persians 
under  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians.  who  had  already  several  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  co-operated 
by  organizing  a  great  expedition  of  300- 
000  men  against  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily.  But  the  defeat  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  at  Himera  by  the  Greeks  under 
Gelon  of  Syracuse  effectually  checked 
their  further  progress  (480  b.c.).  The 
war  with  the  Greeks  in  Sicily  was  not 
renewed  till  410.  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisoo,  invaded  Sicily,  reduced  first 
Selinus  and  Himera,  and  then  Agri- 
gentum.  Syracuse  itself  was  only  saved 
a  little  later  by  a  pestilence  which  en¬ 
feebled  the  army  of  ITimilco  (396).  The 
struggle  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Carthaginians  continued  at  intervals  with 
varying  success,  its  most  remarkable 
events  being  the  military  successes  of  the 
Corinthian  Timoleon  (345-340)  at 
Syracuse,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  territory  in  Africa  by  Agathocles, 
b.c.  310.  After  the  death  of  Agathocles 
the  Greeks  called  in  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Epirus,  to  their  aid,  but  notwithstanding 
numerous  defeats  (b.c.  277-5),  the 

Carthaginians  seemed,  after  the  depart¬ 
ure  of  Pyrrhus,  to  have  the  conquest  of 
all  Sicily  at  length  within  their  power. 
The  intervention  of  the  Romans  was  now 
invoked,  and  with  their  invasion,  b.c. 
264,  the  third  period  of  Carthaginian 
history  begins.  The  First  Punic  War  (L. 
Punicus,  Phoenician),  in  wffiich  Rome  and 
Carthage  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
Sicily,  was  prolonged  for  twenty-three 
years,  b.c.  264  to  241,  and  ended, 
through  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources 
of  Carthage,  in  her  expulsion  from  the 
island.  The  loss  of  Sicily  led  to  the 
acquisition  of  Spain  for  Carthage,  which 
was  almost  solely  the  work  of  Hamilcar 
and  Hasdrubal.  The  Second  Punic  War. 
arising  out  of  incidents  connected  with 
the  Carthaginian  conquests  in  Spain,  and 
conducted  on  the  side  of  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  genius  of  Hannibal,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  great  march  on  Rome 
and  the  victories  of  Lake  Trasimene, 
Trebia,  and  Cannae,  lasted  seventeen 
years,  b.c.  218  to  201,  and  after  just 
missing  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  ended 
in  the  complete  humiliation  of  Carthage. 
(See  Rome ,  Hannibal.)  The  policy  of 
Rome  in  encouraging  the  African  enemies 
of  Carthage,  occasioned  the  Third  Punic 
War,  in  which  Rome  was  the  aggressor. 
This  w^ar,  begun  b.c.  ]50,  ended  b.c. 
146,  in  the  total  destruction  of  Carthage. 

The  constitution  of  Carthage,  like  her 


history,  remains  in  many  points  obscure. 
The  name  of  king  occurs  in  the  Greek 
accounts  of  it,  but  the  monarchical  con¬ 
stitution,  as  commonly  understood,  never 
appears  to  have  existed  in  Carthage.  The 
officers  called  kings  by  the  Greeks  wrere 
two  in  number,  the  heads  of  an  oligar¬ 
chical  republic,  and  w'ere  otherwise  called 
Suffetes,  the  original  name  being  consid¬ 
ered  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetim, 
judges.  These  officers  were  chosen  from 
the  principal  families,  and  were  elected 
annually.  There  w^as  a  senate  of  300,  and 
a  smaller  body  of  thirty  chosen  from  the 
senate,  sometimes  another  smaller  council 
of  ten.  In  its  later  ages  the  state  wras 
divided  by  bitter  factions,  and  liable  to 
violent  popular  tumults.  After  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Carthage  the  territory  be¬ 
came  the  Roman  ‘  Province  of  Africa.’ 
Tw^enty-four  years  after  its  fall  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  was  made  to  rebuild 
Carthage  by  Cains  Gracchus.  This  was 
finally  accomplished  by  Augustus,  and 
Roman  Carthage  became  one. of  the  most 
important  cities  of  the  empire.  It  wras 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  638. 
The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  w^as 
that  of  their  Phoenician  ancestors.  They 
worshiped  Moloch  or  Baal,  to  wdiom  they 
offered  human  sacrifices ;  Melkart,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tyre ;  Astarte,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  Venus,  and  other  deities,  wffiich  wTere 
mostly  propitiated  by  cruel  or  lascivious 
rites. 

flartliQ  o’a  the  capital  of  Jasper  Co., 

Missouri>  the  center  of  the 

rich  lead  regions  in  the  southwest  of  the 
state,  60  miles  w.  of  Springfield.  It  has 
manufactures  of  furniture,  bedsprings, 
ironware,  etc.  Pop.  9483. 

Carthagena.  See  Cartagena. 


CartliamiriP  (kar'tha-mln),  or  Car- 
udiindinine  thameine.  a  dye  ob_ 

tained  by  a  chemical  process  from  Car- 
thamus  tinctorius  or  safflower.  The 
crystals  yielded  dissolve  readily  in 
alcohol,  forming  a  purple-red  solution, 
which  wffien  fresh  attaches  itself  per¬ 
manently  to  cotton  or  silk  (not  to  wool)-, 
no  mordant  being  needed.  It  dyes  the 
fabric  a  fine  red.  This  becomes  yellow 
on  the  addition  of  alkalies,  but  may  be 
made  red  again  by  the  use  of  acids. 

Carthamus  (kar'tha-mus).  See  Saf¬ 
flower. 

Carthusians  (kar-thu'si-ans),  a  re¬ 
ligious  order  instituted 
by  St.  Bruno  (see  Bruno),  who,  about 
1084,  built  several  hermitages  4  leagues 
from  Grenoble  in  S.  E.  France,  and,  writh 
six  companions,  united  the  ascetic  with 
the  monastic  life.  They  practised  the 


Cartier 


Cartouche 


Carthusian  Monk. 


greatest  abstinence,  wore  coarse  garments, 
and  ate  only  vegetables  and  the  coarsest 
bread.  From  their  original  seat  (La 

Chartreuse )  they  were  called  Carthusians. 

Their  fifth  general, 
Guigo  (died  1137), 
prescribed,  besides 
the  usual  monastic 
vows,  eternal  silence 
and  solitude.  In  the 
following  centuries 
they  received  addi¬ 
tional  statutes,  which 
forbade  altogether 
the  eating  of  flesh, 
and  allowed  them  to 
^peak  only  during 
certain  hours  on 
Thursdays  and  the 
days  on  which  the 
chapter  met.  With 
increasing  wealth 
some  modifications 
were  introduced  in 
their  silent  and  soli¬ 
tary  life.  Their 
habit  is  a  hair-cloth 
shirt,  a  white  tunic, 
a  black  cloak,  and  a  cowl.  The  Car¬ 
thusians  were  introduced  into  England 
about  1180,  and  built  the  Charter-house 
(a  name  corrupted  from  Chartreuse)  in 
1371.  Their  chief  convent  is  still  La 
Grande  Chartreuse.  See  Chartreuse. 
Porfipr  (kar-tya),  Sir  George 
'JctI  1  c  Etienne,  a  Canadian 
statesman,  born  at  St.  Antoine,  Quebec, 
in  1814 ;  died  in  England  in  1873.  He 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835,  took 

part  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and  had  for 
a  time  to  leave  Canada.  In  1848  he 
entered  the  Canadian  parliament,  and  in 
1855  became  provincial  secretary.  Next 
year  he  became  attorney-general  for 
Lower  Canada,  in  which  post  he  was 
active  in  behalf  of  legal  reforms.  In 
1857  he  was  a  member  of  the  Macdonald 
ministry,  and  in  1858  he  himself  became 
premier,  remaining  in  this  position  till 
1862.  He  was  active  in  bringing  about 
the  establishment  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
first  Dominion  cabinet.  The  following 
year  he  received  a  baronetcy. 

Car+ipr  (kar-tya),  Jacques,  a  French 
'Ud.i  i/ici  aayigator,  born  at  St.  Malo  in 
1494,  time  of  death  not  known.  He  com¬ 
manded  an  expedition  to  North  America 
in  1534,  entered  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  took  possession  of  the  mainland  of 
Canada  in  name  of  Francis  I.  Next 
year  he  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  the  present  Montreal.  He  subsequently 
went  to  found  a  settlement  in  Canada, 
and  built  a  fort  near  the  site  of  Quebec. 


He  was  ennobled  by  the  king  for  his 
discoveries. 

flartilao’p  (kar'ti-laj),  or  Gristle,  a 
vcu  uidgc  firm  and  yery  elagtic  gub_ 

stance  occurring  in  vertebrate  animals. 
When  cut,  the  surface  is  uniform,  and 
contains  no  visible  cells,  cavities,  nor 
pores,  but  resembles  the  section  of  a  piece 
of  glue.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of 
parts  whose  functions  require  the  com¬ 
bination  of  firmness  with  pliancy  and 
flexibility,  the  preservation  of  a  certain 
external  form  with  the  power  of  yielding 
to  external  force  or  pressure.  The  ends 
of  bones  entering  into  the  formation  of  a 
joint  are  always  coated  with  cartilage. 
Temporary  cartilaqes  are  those  from 
which  bones  are  formed  by  ossification. 
The  permanent  cartilaqes  are  of  various 
kinds.  They  are  found  in  the  external 
ear  and  aid  in  forming  the  nose,  the 
larynx,  etc. 

Cartilaginous  Fishes 

ignation  for  those  fishes  whose  skeleton 

consists  of  cartilage  instead  of  bone,  and 

which  comprise  the  sharks  and  skates  or 

rays.  See  Chondropteryqii. 

Part  non  (kar-t(5n'),  in  painting,  a 
\j<xl  Luuii  drawing  on  st0llt  paper  or 

other  material,  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
model  for  a  large  picture  in  fresco,  a 
process  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  com¬ 
plete  the  picture  portion  by  portion  and 
in  which  a  fault  cannot  afterwards  be 
easily  corrected.  The  cartoon  is  made 
exactly  the  size  of  the  picture  intended, 
and  the  design  is  transferred  to  the 
surface  to  be  ornamented  by  tracing  or 
other  processes.  Cartoons  executed  in 
color,  like  paintings,  are  used  for  designs 
in  tapestries,  mosaics,  etc.  The  most 
famous  are  those  painted  by  Raphael  for 
the  Vatican  tapestries,  seven  of  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  South  Kensing¬ 
ton  Museum,  London.  The  subjects  of 
the  seven  are :  1,  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens ;  2,  The  Death  of  Ananias ;  3, 
Elymas  the  Sorcerer  Struck  with  Blind¬ 
ness  ;  4,  Christ’s  Charge  to  Peter ;  5,  The 
Sacrifice  at  Lystra ;  6,  Peter  and  John 
Healing  the  Cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple ;  7,  The  Miraculous 

Draught  of  Fishes.  In  recent  times  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  pictorial  sketch 
of  humorous  or  satirical  nature  relat¬ 
ing  to  some  notable  character  or  events  of 
the  day. 

PprfnnpTiP  (kar'tosh).  (1)  In  archi- 
carcoucne  tecture>  a  sculptured  orna¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  scroll  unrolled, 
often  appearing  on  the  cornices  of 
columns,  used  as  a  field  for  inscriptions, 
etc. —  (2)  In  heraldry,  a  sort  of  oval 
shield,  much  used  by  the  popes  and 


Cartridge 


Carving 


secular  princes  in  Italy,  and  others,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  for  painting  or  engrav¬ 
ing  their  arms  on. —  (3)  The  name  given 
to  that  oval  ring  or  border  which  includes, 
in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the  names 
of  persons  of  high  distinction.  The 
annexed  cut  shows  a  cartouche  of  one  of 


MW) 


Cartouche. 

the  Ptolemies,  kings  of  Egypt,  with  the 
inscription,  ‘  Ptolemy  eternal  beloved  of 
Phtah.’ 

CflrtridP’P  (kar'trij),  a  case  of  paper, 
parchmenti  or  flannel 
suited  to  the  bore  of  firearms,  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  exact  charge,  including,  in  the 
case  of  small  arms,  both  powder  and 
bullet  (or  shot).  In  loading  with  the 
old  style  of  cartridge  for  muzzle-loading 
rifles,  the  paper  over  the  powder  was 
bitten  or  twisted  off  and  the  powder 
poured  in,  the  bullet  being  then  inserted 
and  rammed  home.  The  cartridges  used 
for  breech-loading  rifles  contain  the 
powder  in  a  case  of  solid  brass,  and 
have  the  percussion-cap  by  which  they  are 
ignited  fixed  in  the  base.  Such  cases 
can  be  refilled  and  used  a  number  of 
times  in  succession.  Cartridges  for  shot¬ 
guns  are  similar  to  those  for  rifles,  but 
are  usually  of  less  solid  construction, 
being  commonly  of  strong  paper  with  a 
base  of  metal.  Those  for  large  guns  are 
usually  made  of  flannel  and  contain  only 
the  powder.  Blank  cartridge  is  a  car¬ 
tridge  without  ball  or  shot.  Cartridges 
for  blasting  are  filled  with  dynamite  or 
other  explosive. 

Cartridge-paper,  » a*“* 

manufactured  for  soldiers’  cartridges,  but 
extensively  used  in  the  arts — its  rough 
surface  giving  it  an  advantage  for  draw¬ 
ing  upon — and  for  other  purposes. 

Cartwright  (.k4rt'rit)’  fE’’tIUlND'  the 

&  inventor  of  the  power- 
loom,  was  born  in  1743  in  Nottingham¬ 
shire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
took  orders  in  the  church.  In  1785,  he 
brought  his  first  power-loom  into  action. 
Although  much  opposed  both  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  workmen,  it  made  its  way,  and 
in  a  developed  and  improved  form  is  now 
in  universal  use.  Cartwright  spent  much 
of  his  means  in  similar  inventions,  and 
fell  into  straitened  circumstances,  from 
which  a  parliamentary  grant  of  £10,000 
relieved  him.  He  died  in  1S23. 

Cartwright,  Thomas,  one  of  the 

°  ’  eminent  Puritan  divines 


of  the  16th  century,  born  in  Hertfordshire 
in  1535 ;  died  in  1603.  He  suffered  im¬ 
prisonment  and  exile  more  than  once  for 
his  nonconformist  opinions.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  at  one  time  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge. 


Carucate  (k  formerly  as 

much  land  as  one  team 
could  plow  in  the  year.  The  size  varied 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
practice  of  husbandry  in  different  dis¬ 
tricts. 


Carum.  See  Caraway. 


Caruncle  (kar-ung'kl),  a  fleshy  ex- 

kjcu.  uiilic  crescence  on  the  head  of  a 

fowl,  as  the  comb  of  a  cock,  the  wattles 
of  a  turkey. 

Carupano  tta-rB'pa-nO),  a  seaport  of 
r  \  enezuela,  on  the  Penin¬ 

sula  of  Paria.  Has  a  good  roadstead 
and  considerable  trade.  Pop.  12,389. 
Cams  (ka'rjjs),  Karl  Gustav,  Ger¬ 
man  physician  and  physiologist, 
born  at  Leipzig  in  1789 ;  died  at  Dresden 
in  1869.  He  became  professor  of  mid¬ 
wifery  at  the  Medical  Academy,  and  then 
royal  physician,  being  latterly  a  privy- 
councilor.  He  published  a  great  number 
of  writings  covering  a  wide  field  of 
science,  including  medicine,  physiology, 
anatomy,  psychology,  physics,  painting, 
besides  memoirs  of  his  life. 


floriio  Paul,  editor  and  author,  born 
’  at  Ilsenburg,  Germany.  1852; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
1876,  removed  to  the  United  States  and 
founded  the  Monist  and  the  Open  Court 
at  Chicago.  These  he  edits  and  is  the 
author  of  a  large  number  of  works  dealing 
with  ethics  and  oriental  religious  philos¬ 
ophy.  Among  these  are  The  Ethical 
Problem.  The  Soul  of  Mary,  The  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Science,  The  Gospel  of  Buddha, 
The  Idea  of  God,  Whence  and  Whither , 
etc. 


Carvel-built  (Wr'vel-bilt),  a  term 

applied  to  a  ship  or 
boat  the  planks  of  which  are  all  flush  and 
not  overlapping,  as  in  cincher-built 
boats. 


Carvin  (kar-van),  or  Carvin  £pinay, 
a  town  of  France,  dep.  of  Pas 
de  Calais ;  industries :  coal-mining,  iron¬ 
founding,  distilling,  beet-root  sugar,  flax¬ 
spinning,  etc.  Pop.  commune,  9391. 

Carvillg’  (karv'ing),  as  a  branch  of 
®  art,  is  the  process  of  cutting 
a  hard  body  by  means  of  a  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  into  some  particular  shape,  and  is 
a  term  generally  employed  in  speaking  of 
figures  cut  out  in  ivory  or  wood,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  sculpture,  or  figures 
produced  in  stone  or  metal.  The  art  of 


Cary 


Casale 


carving  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Even 
among  the  most  uncivilized  tribes,  rudely- 
carved  representations  in  wood  are  com¬ 
mon.  In  the  early  and  middle  ages  wood¬ 
carving  became  general  for  the  decoration 
of  Christian  churches  and  altars.  One 
of  the  latest  developments  of  the  art  of 
carving  is  the  modern  invention  of  carv¬ 
ing  by  machinery.  A  machine  patented 
in  1845  by  Mr.  Jordan  is  capable  of  copy¬ 
ing  any  carved  design  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced.  so  far  as  that  is  possible,  by  re¬ 
volving  tools;  the  finish  is  afterwards 
given  by  hand-labor.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  skillful  cutting  up  of 
meats -or  fowls  at  table. 

Carv  (ka'ri),  Alice,  author,  born  near 

J  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1820 ;  died  in 
1876.  Her  poems  and  sketches  are  grace¬ 
ful  and  full  of  charming  pictures  of  home 
life,  her  Clovernook  Papers  containing 
some  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Her  sister 
Phoebe  (1824-71)  also  wrote  attractive 
verse,  and  contributed  a  third  to  the 
Poems  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary  (1850). 
fJarv  Henry  Francis,  the  translator 
>  of  Dante,  was  born  in  1772,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1797  he  received 
the  vicarage  of  Abbot’s  Bromley,  Staf¬ 
fordshire.  In  1805  appeared  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Dante  in  English  blank-verse. 
He  subsequently  translated  the  Birds  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 
In  1826  he  was  appointed  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  in  the  British  Museum,  and  re¬ 
tired  in  1837  on  a  pension  of  £200  a 
year.  He  died  in  London  in  1844. 

Cary,  Lucius.  See  Falkland. 

Carya,  the  hickory  genus  of  plants. 

Caryatides  (kar-i-at'i-dez),  or  Car' y- 

J  atids,  in  architecture, 

figures  of  women  dressed  in  long  robes, 
serving  to  support  entablatures.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  the  city  Caryae  sided  with 
the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermop¬ 
ylae,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account 
sacked  by  the  other  Greeks,  who  took 
their  wives  captive,  and  to  perpetuate 
this  event  erected  trophies  in  which 
figures  of  wromen  dressed  in  the  Caryatic 
manner  were  used  to  support  entablatures. 
This  story  is,  however,  believed  to  be 
unworthy  of  credit,  although  it  seems  to 
be  not  improbable  that  the  idea  and  name 
of  the  Caryatides  were  derived  from  this 
city.  Corresponding  male  figures  are 
called  Atlantes  (which  see). 

Pcirvnpar  (kar'i-o-kar) ,  a  genus  of 
lutiyui, cti  plants>  nat  order  Rhizo_ 

bolaceae,  consisting  of  lofty  trees,  natives 
of  tropical  America,  which  produce  good 
timber,  and  also  souari  or  butternuts. 


Caryophyllacese 

plants,  of  which  the  pink,  named  formerly 
Caryophyllus,  and  now  Dianthus ,  may 
be  considered  as  the  type.  The  plants 
have  opposite  undivided  leaves,  without 
stipules,  tumid  articulations  of  the  stems, 
and  seeds  disposed  upon  a  free  central 
placenta,  surrounded  by  several  carpel- 
la  ry  leaves.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
species  are  inconspicuous  weeds,  like 
chickweed,  sandwort,  etc.,  but  many  are 
found  as  favorite  plants  in  our  gardens, 
as  the  carnation,  sweet-william,  etc. 
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Caryatides. 

Caryopsis  (kar-i-op'sis),  in  botany,  a 
J  V  small,  one-seeded,  dry,  m- 
dehiscent  fruit  in  which  the  seed  adheres 
to  the  thin  pericarp  throughout,  as  in 
wheat  and  other  grains. 

flcirvntn  (kar-i-o'ta),  a  genus  of 
\jdLyvia,  palms>  with  douWy-pinnate 

leaves,  the  best-known  species  of  which 
( C .  urens )  is  a  native  of  most  of  tropi¬ 
cal  Asia  ;  it  supplies  an  inferior  kind  of 
sago,  and  from  its  juice  is  made  toddy  or 
palm-wine. 

Pfujolp  (ka-sa'la),  a  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  province  of  Alessandria, 
on  the  Po,  18  miles  n.n.w.  of  Alessandria. 
Its  citadel,  founded  in  1590,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  in  Italy,  but  is  now  dilapi¬ 
dated.  It  has  a  cathedral,  consecrated  in 
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1107.  Silk  is  the  chief  industry.  Pop. 

Casaipusterlengo 

of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan ;  commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese. 
Pop.  5513. 

Casamicciola  (ka-sa-michVla)  a 

village  on  the  Italian 
island  of  Ischia,  frequented  for  sea¬ 
bathing  and  the  use  of  its  warm  springs, 
but  recently  destroyed  by  earthquakes. 

Hacd-mwa  (kas-a-no'va )  Giovanni 

v  ci  jACOPOj  DE  SeingalTj  born 

at  Venice,  1725,  known  by  his  Memoirs 
as  an  adventurer  who  acted  a  prominent 
part  in  all  situations,  among  all  classes 
of  society,  and  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
Europe,  by  turns  acting  the  part  of  dip¬ 
lomatist,  preacher,  abbot,  lawyer,  and 
charlatan.  Among  others  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  were  Rousseau,  Voltaire, 
Suvaroff,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  Cath¬ 
erine  II.  He  died  in  Bohemia  in  1798. 
llis  celebrated  Memoirs  are  a  lively  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  manners  of  his  times,  but 
probably  not  very  veracious. 

Casareep.  See  Cassareep. 

Poe ioq  Bartolomeo  de  las.  See  Las 
Gdbas,  Cams 

Cfl^anhnn  (ka-sau'bon) ,  Isaac  de, 
v,ciactuuuii  classical  schoiari  born  Feb. 

18,  1559,  at  Geneva,  was  educated  by  his 
father,  a  clergyman.  In  his  ninth  year 
he  spoke  Latin  fluently.  In  1582  he  be¬ 
came  professor  of  the  Greek  language  at 
Geneva.  Henry  IV  invited  him  to  Paris 
and  made  him  royal  librarian.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  IV  he  followed  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  envoy  extraordinary  from  James 
I.  to  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
distinction,  had  two  benefices  and  a  pen¬ 
sion  conferred  on  him,  and  died  at  Lon¬ 
don,  July  1,  1614.  He  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Casaubon  was  a 
liberal  theologian,  a  man  of  extensive 
learning,  a  good  translator,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  critic  of  the  ancient  classics,  many 
of  which  he  has  edited.  He  wrote  also 
an  excellent  treatise  on  Greek  and  Roman 
satire. — His  son,  Meric,  born  at  Geneva 
1599,  likewise  distinguished  himself  by 
his  learning,  publishing  commentaries  on 
Terence,  Marcus  Aurelius,  etc.  He  died 
in  England  in  1671. 

Casbin,  or  Ivaz'vin.  See  Kazvin. 

Cascade  (kas-kad')  Range,  a  range  of 
mountains  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  near  the  Pacific  coast,  to  which  they 
are  parallel,  extending  from  the  Sierra 
Nevada  in  California  northwards  to 
Alaska.  It  contains  several  active  vol¬ 
canoes.  Highest  peaks,  Mount  St.  Alias, 


19,500  feet ;  McKinley,  20,464  feet.  The 
highest  peaks  in  the  southern  portion  of 
it  are  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
Mount  Tacoma  or  Mount  Ranier  reaches 
14,444  feet. 


Cocoa  rill  a  (kas-ka-ril'a),  the  aro- 

cascarma  matic  bitter  bark  of  Cro. 

ton  Eleutheria ,  a  small  tree  of  the  nat. 
order  Euphorbiacese.  (See  Croton.)  The 
name  has  recently  been  applied  also  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  genus  Cinchona 
(which  see). 

Casco  "Bav  (kas'ko),  a  bay  of  Maine, 
nay  between  Cape  Elizabeth 
on  w.  s.  w.  and  Cape  Small  Point  on 
e.  n.  e.  Within  these  canes  are  more 
than  300  small  islands,  most  of  them  very 
productive. 

Case  (kas),  in  grammar,  a  modification 
or  inflection  of  a  noun,  pronoun, 
or  adjective,  by  which  a  different  shade 
of  meaning  is  communicated  to  the  word. 
In  nouns  and  pronouns  case  supplies  the 
place  of  prepositions,  indicating  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  word  thus  modified  to  other 
words  in  the  phrase  or  sentence,  as  John 
(nominative)  speaks;  John’s  (possess¬ 
ive)  dog  barks.  There  is  only  one  case 
in  English  for  nouns,  the  possessive  or 
genitive  (John’s).  English  pronouns 
have  three  cases — nominative,  genitive, 
and  accusative,  as  he,  his,  him.  In  San¬ 
skrit  there  are  eight  cases.  In  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  the 
nouns  have  no  case-inflections.  In  Ger¬ 
man  there  are  four  cases,  nominative, 
genitive,  dative,  accusative. 

Case,  *n  letterpress  printing.  See 

Case  *n  *aw’  a  cause  or  action,  or  a 
9  statement  on  which  a  decision  is 
to  be  given. 


Case-hardening,1®.  a  .  Pro?ess  by 

25  J which  iron  is  super¬ 
ficially  converted  into  steel,  in  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  require  the  toughness  of  the 
former  conjointly  with  the  hardness  of 
the  latter  substance.  The  articles  in¬ 
tended  for  case-hardening  are  first  manu¬ 
factured  in  iron,  and  are  then  placed  in 
an  iron  box,  with  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  heated  to  redness.  Immersion  into 
water  then  converts  the  surface  into  a 
coating  of  steel. 

Caseill  (ka'se-in;  from  L.  caseus, 
cheese),  that  ingredient  in 
milk  which  is  neither  coagulated  spon¬ 
taneously,  like  fibrin,  nor  by  heat,  like 
albumen,  but  by  the  action  of  acids  alone, 
and  constituting  the  chief  part  of  the 
mtrogenized  matter  contained  in  it. 
Cheese  made  from  skimmed  milk  and 
well  pressed  is  fully  half  casein.  Casein 
is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
animal  food  as  found  in  milk  and  legu- 


Casemates 


Cashmere 


minous  plants.  It  consists  of  carbon  53.7 
per  cent,  hydrogen  7.15,  nitrogen  16.65, 
oxygen  22.65,  and  sulphur  0.85. 

Casemates  (.k“s'mats ;  fro“  the  sPan: 

ish  casa ,  a  house,  and 
mature,  to  kill),  in  fortification,  vaults 
which  are  proof  against  bombs,  and  which 
may  serve  as  a  place  for  keeping  ord¬ 
nance,  ammunition,  etc.,  and  in  case  of 
necessity  as  habitations  for  the  garrison. 
flatsp'H'si  (k&-ser't&),  or  Caserta 
Nu0VAt  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Caserta,  South  Italy,  in  a 
plain,  7  miles  e.  s.  e.  of  Capua  and  18 
from  Naples.  The  principal  edifice  is  the 
royal  palace,  a  large  and  richly-decorated 
structure,  commenced  In  1752  by  Charles 
III  of  Spain.  Pop.  19.180. — The  prov¬ 
ince  has  an  area  of  2307  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  783,000. 

in  artillery,  is  formed  by 
V'dfcC  putting  a  quantity  of  small 

iron  balls  into  a  cylindrical  tin  box  called 
a  canister,  that  just  fits  the  bore  of  the 
gun.  This  kind  of  shot  is  very  injurious 
to  an  enemy  within  a  short  distance. 

The  shrapnel-shell  is  a  modern  variety  of 
case-shot. 

Cashan,  a  town,  Persia.  See  Kashan. 
Cash  Credit,  C*SH  Account,  a  mode 

0£  advancing  funds 

originated  by  the  Scotch  banks,  and  since 
adopted  by  others.  A  cash  credit  is  an 
account  which  the  trader  may  overdraw 
to  a  certain  amount  as  he  may  require, 
paying  cash  in  and  taking  it  out  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  needs  within  that  limit.  Herit¬ 
able  property,  two  sureties,  or  some 

other  form  of  security  is  usually  de¬ 
manded  by  the  bank. 

Podlipl  (kash'el),  a  town  of  Ireland, 

County  Tipperary,  88  miles 

s.  w.  of  Dublin  ;  with  a  spacious  cathe¬ 
dral,  a  handsome 
episcopal  palace,  now 
the  d  e  a  n  e  r  y-house, 
barracks,  etc.,  and 
several  interesting 
ruins.  Cashel  was 
the  seat  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Munster. 

Pop.  2938. 

Cashew  (ka’sh8'; 

A  n  a  oar- 
dium  occidentale) ,  a 
tree  of  the  order  Ana- 
cardiacese,  common  in 
the  West  Indies.  Its 
fruit  is  called  the  Anacardium  Occiden- 
cashew-nut.  The  nut  tale.  1,1,  l,Cashew- 
is  small,  kidney-  nuts- 
shaped,  ash-gra3r,  and  contains  an  acrid 
juice,  but  its  noxious  property  is  destroyed 


by  roasting,  after  which  it  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy.  It  is  used  to  flavor  Ma¬ 
deira  wine,  and  is  eaten  cooked  in  various 
ways.  The  fumes  it  gives  off  when  roast¬ 
ing  are  so  acrid  as  sometimes  to  cause 
inflammation.  The  stalk  or  receptacle  of 
the  nut  is  large  and  fleshy  and  has  an 
agreeable  acid  flavor. 

Cashgar  (kash-gar').  See  Kashgar. 

CflcTimprp  or  Kash'mir  (kash'mer), 
aoiiiiicic,  an  extensive  principality 

in  the  N.  w.  of  Hindustan,  subject  to  a 
ruler  (the  maharajah)  belonging  to  the 
Sikh  race.  The  principality  embraces 
not  only  Cashmere  proper,  but  also  Jamoo 
or  Jummoo,  Baltistan  or  Little  Tibet, 
Ladakh,  Gilghit.  etc.  The  area  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  80,000  square  miles.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  about  32°  to  37°  n.  lat.,  and 
from  about  73°  to  80°  e.  Ion.,  and  is 
largely  a  region  of  mountains,  containing 
magnificent  glaciers.  The  Kuenlun  range 
bounds  it  on  the  north,  one  peak  of 
w^hich  rises  to  the  height  of  28,265  feet. 
The  country  is  watered  by  the  Upper  In¬ 
dus  and  its  tributaries,  and  by  the 
Jhelum  and  Chenab.  Cashmere  proper, 
which  forms  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole,  is  a  valley  surrounded  by  gigantic 
mountains,  the  Himalaya  and  Hindu 
Kush,  and  traversed  by  the  river  Jhelum 
(formerly  Hydaspes).  There  are  ten 
chief  passes  through  the  mountains  into 
this  valley,  varying  in  height  from  about 
9000  to  12,000  feet.  The  elevated  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  valley,  and  the  mountains  of 
snow  which  surround  it.  render  the  cli¬ 
mate  rather  cold  ;  but  the  region  is  well 
watered  by  streams  and  very  fertile.  For¬ 
ests  on  the  slopes,  fields  of  corn,  rice 
crops  along  the  sides  of  the  rivers,  rich 
orchards,  and  an  abundant  growth  of 
flowers  distinguish  the  district,  but  the 
fruits  of  warm  climates  do  not  ripen 
here.  Among  its  minerals  are  iron  and 
plumbago.  Sulphur  springs  are  common. 
Earthquakes  frequently  occur,  and  in 
1885  one  caused  the  loss  of  thousands  of 
lives.  Bears,  leopards,  wolves,  the  ibex, 
and  chamois  are  among  the  animals.  The 
flora  has  a  strong  affinity  to  that  of 
Europe ;  the  deodar  cedar  forms  exten¬ 
sive  and  valuable  forests.  The  common 
European  fruits  are  grown,  and  attention 
is  now7  being  paid  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine.  The  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  and  Indian  corn,  and  twro  harvests 
are  reaped  in  the  year.  The  chief  manu¬ 
facture  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Cashmere 
shawls,  but.  it  is  not  so  extensive  as  it 
once  was,  since  manufactories  have  been 
established  at  Amritsar  in  the  Punjab, 
and  elsew7here.  The  genuine  Cashmere 


Cashmere  Goat 


Caspian  Sea 


shawls  owe  their  superiority  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  they  are  made,  which  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  wool,  but  a  fine 
kind  of  down  with  which  the  animals  of 
this  region  are  clad  during  the  winter 
season,  and  which  in  length  and  fineness 
far  surpasses  the  merino  wool.  This 
down  is  obtained  in  great  quantities  from 
the  Cashmere  goat,  the  yak  of  Tibet,  and 
the  wild  sheep.  It  is  spun  by  women  and 
girls,  and  then  passes  into  the  hands  of 
the  dyers.  From  the  dyers  the  yarns  are 
passed  to  the  weaver,  and  the  shawl  is 
woven  in  stripes,  which  are  afterwards 
very  skillfully  sewed  together.  The  aver¬ 
age  time  taken  to  manufacture  a  good 
Cashmere  shawl  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
weeks.  The  inhabitants  of  Cashmere  are 
a  fine  race  physically,  tall,  strong,  and 
well  built,  with  regular  features.  There 
are  thirteen  separate  dialects  in  use. 
The  Maharajah  is  independent,  but  his 
relations  with  other  states  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  government  of  In¬ 
dia.  The  capital  of  the  whole  principality 
is  Jamoo.  Srinagar  (or  Cashmere)  is 
the  Maharajah’s  summer  residence  and 
largest  town.  The  government  revenue 
is  paid  in  kind,  and  the  grain  claimed  by 
the  state  is  stored  in  public  granaries  and 
sold  at  fixed  prices.  Population  1901, 
2,905,578. 

Cashmere  Goat,  ™Vat  £ 

markable  for  its  fine  downy  fleece,  said 
to  be  found  in  perfection  only  in  Tibet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lhassa,  but  also 
found  in  other  parts  of  this  region,  in¬ 
cluding  Ladakh,  now  a  province  of  Cash- 
mere.  The  colder  the  region  where  the 
goat  pastures,  the  heavier  is  its  fleece. 
A  full-grown  goat  yields  not  more  than 
8  ounces,  the  fine  curled  wool  being  close 
to  the  skin.  A  large  shawl  of  the  finest 
quality  requires  5  lbs.  of  the  wool ;  one 
of  the  inferior  quality  from  3  to  4  lbs. 

Cashmere  Shawl.  ^  g ZhhZZl 

Goat. 


Cash  Register,  *  form  °f.  calculai- 

®  ,  ing  macmne  made 

for  use  in  retail  stores,  its  functions  be¬ 
ing  to  make  a  record  of  money  received 
from  sales.  It  records  all  money  put  in 
the  cash  drawer,  and  adds  this  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  sums  previously  put  in 
the  drawer,  so  that  at  night  the  day’s 
receipts  may  be  at  once  seen.  The  record 
of  each  sale  is  also  visible  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  if  he  desires  to  see  it.  This  is  the 
simplest  form.  There  are  more  complex 
ones  which  make  further  records,  such 
as  credit  sales,  or  the  sales  made  by 
each  salesman,  or  for  special  kinds  of 
goods,  etc. 


PocimiT*  (kas'i-mir)  III,  the  Great, 
Wbilliil  King  of  p0iand,  born  in 

1309,  ascended  the  throne  in  1333, 
conquered  Little  Russia,  Silesia,  and  re¬ 
pelled  the  Tatars.  He  protected  the 
peasants  with  much  energy,  and  out  of 
favor  for  one  of  his  mistresses  who  was 
a  Jewess,  conferred  valuable  privileges 
on  the  Jews.  After  his  death  the  crown 
of  Poland  was  recognized  as  elective. 
Died  1370. 

Casimir-Perier,  ,jEAN 

’  born  at  Paris  in 
1847 ;  died  in  1907.  His  military  serv¬ 
ices  during  the  siege  of  Paris  brought 
him  in  1871  the  title  of  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  In  1874  he  entered 
the  French  legislature,  where  he  gained 
such  distinction  that  he  was  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  that  body  1885-93,  and  president 
in  1893.  For  six  months  (1893-94),  he 
held  the  post  of  premier  of  France,  and 
on  the  assassination  of  M.  Carnot,  June 
1894,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
French  republic.  He  held  the  office  only 
a  few  months,  resigning  in  January, 
1S95. 


Pflcinn  (k&-se'no;  Italian,  a  summer 
vjctoiiiu  jj0Use),  a  name  generally 

given  to  a  kind  of  clubhouse  or  place  of 
amusement,  containing  rooms  for  danc¬ 
ing,  playing  at  billiards,  etc. 
flacnrio  (ka-so're-a) ,  a  town  of  Italy, 
let  c  miles  N#N<E>  0f  Naples. 

Pop.  9306. 

CaSDe  (kiis'pa),  a  town  of  Spain, 
v'a'  P  province  of  Saragossa,  12  miles 
N.  N.  e.  of  Alcaiiiz,  near  the  Ebro.  Pop. 
7735. 

Caspian  Sea  (k?s'pi-an),  a  large 

r  lake  or  inland  sea  be¬ 

tween  Europe  and  Asia,  730  miles  in 
length  from  n.  to  s.,  and  from  140  to 
30  in  breadth ;  area,  170,000  sq.  miles ; 
the  largest  isolated  sheet  of  water  on  the 
globe.  Its  surface  is  85  feet  below  that 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  below  sea-level ; 
greatest  depth  3190  feet.  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  surrounds  it  on  three  sides,  Persia 
on  the  fourth.  It  abounds  in  shallows, 
making  navigation  difficult.  Among  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it  are  the  Volga, 
Ural,  Terek,  and  Kur.  It  has  no  outlet. 
The  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of  the 
ocean,  of  a  bitter  taste,  and  of  an  ochre 
color,  without  ebb  or  flow.  The  fisheries 
are  valuable,  including  those  of  sturgeon, 
sterlet,  roach,  bream,  perch,  carp,  seal, 
and  pornoise.  The  only  ports  at  all 
worthy  the  name  on  or  near  the  Caspian 
are  Astrakhan,  Derbend,  Baku,  Kras- 
novodsk,  and  Astrabad.  Steam-packets 
are  now  established  on  it.  The  Russians 
have  also  a  fleet  of  warships  in  the 
Caspian.  By  the  Volga  and  canals  there 


Casque 


Cassava 


is  water  communication  with  the  Baltic, 
and  a  canal  has  been  proposed  along  the 
Manytch  to  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

Casque.  See  Helmet. 

rjQCQ  Lewis,  statesman,  born  in  Exe- 
’  ter,  New  Hampshire,  in  1782; 
died  in  1866.  In  1813,  having  entered  the 
army,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  general ;  in 
1814-30  he  was  Governor  of  Michigan, 
was  Secretary  of  War  in  1831,  Minister 
to  France,  1840-1842.  U.  S.  Senator, 
1844-57,  was  a  candidate  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  several  times,  and  in  1857-60  was 
Secretary  of  State.  He  resigned  in  1860 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Buchanan  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumter. 
He  wrote  France:  its  King ,  Court  and 
Government,  and  the  History,  Tradi¬ 
tions ,  Languages ,  etc.,  of  Indians  in  the 
United  States. 

Cassasrnac  (^-an-yak)  Adolphe 

&  Bernard  Granier  de, 
a  French  journalist  and  politician,  born 
1806,  died  1880.  He  began  his  career  at 
Paris  as  contributor  of  literary  criti¬ 
cisms  to  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  soon 
made  himself  known,  and  latterly  no¬ 
torious,  as  editor  of  various  papers,  the 
Globe,  the  Pouvoir,  the  Pays,  etc.,  and 
as  being  involved  in  many  controversies 
and  duels.  He  published  various  books, 
chiefly  historical.  Amongst  the  principal 
are :  Portraits  Litter  air  es,  Histoire  des 
Causes  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise,  His¬ 
toire  des  Girondins,  L'Empereur  et  la 
Democratie  moderne. — His  son,  Paul  de 
Cassagnac,  born  1842,  had  a  career  and 
a  reputation  not  dissimilar  to  those  of  his 
father.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  de¬ 
voted  Bonapartist.  Died  1904. 

Cassander  (kas-sanWr)  a  king  of 

Macedonia,  born  about 
354  B.c.  He  displaced  his  brother  Poly- 
sperchon  in  the  regency,  and  removed  in 
succession  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the 
son  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  make 
way  for  himself  to  the  throne.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Thessalonica,  Alexander’s  half-sis¬ 
ter,  and  founded  the  city  of  that  name 
in  her  honor.  In  company  with  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  he  defeated 
and  slew  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia,  whose 
dominions  were  divided  amongst  the  con¬ 
querors.  He  died  in  297  b.c. 
Paccanrlra  (kas-san'dra) ,  in  Greek 

Lassanara  legend>  a  daughter  of 

Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  is  fabled  to 
have  been  endowed  by  Apollo  with  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  coupled  with  this  dis¬ 
advantage,  that  her  prophecies  should 
never  be  believed.  She  frequently  fore¬ 
told  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  warned  her 
countrymen  in  vain  against  the  strata¬ 
gem  of  the  horse.  When  Troy  was  taken 


she  fell,  as  part  of  his  share  of  the  booty, 
to  Agamemnon,  who,  in  spite  of  her 
warnings,  carried  her  with  him  as  his 
slave  to  Mycenae,  where  they  were  both 
murdered  by  Clytemnestra. 

Cassano  *wo  towns.  in 

Italy. — 1.  A  town,  province 
of  and  32  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Cosenza,  the 
seat  of  a  bishopric.  Has  hot  sulphurous 
springs.  Pop.  6842. — 2.  Cassano 
d’Adda,  a  town  16  miles  n.  n.  e.  of 
Milan,  where  Prince  Eugene  was  defeated 
in  1705  by  the  Duke  de  Vendbme,  and 
the  French,  under  Moreau,  by  Suwarow 
in  1799.  Pop.  3892. 

Paccdvppn  Cassireep  (kas'a-rep, 
I'aaadi  cep,  i-rep) ,  the  concentrated 

juice  of  the  roots  of  the  common  or 
bitter  cassava  ( Manihot  utilissima;  see 
Cassava),  flavored  by  aromatics  and  de¬ 
prived  of  its  poisonous  properties  by 
boiling.  It  is  used  to  give  a  relish  to 
soups  and  other  dishes,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  West  Indian  “  pepper-pot.” 
It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  very 
useful  in  keeping  meat  fresh  in  a  tropi¬ 
cal  climate. 

Cassation  (kas-s.Vshun),  a  term 
used  in  the  courts  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  signifying  the  an¬ 
nulling  of  any  act  or  decision,  if  the 
forms  prescribed  by  law  have  been  ne¬ 
glected,  or  if  anything  is  contained  in  it 
contrary  to  law. — Court  of  Cassation, 
one  of  the  most  important  institutions 
of  modern  France,  established  by  the 
first  national  assembly  in  1790.  In  1814 
the  number  of  its  members  was  fixed  at 
forty-nine,  at  which  it  still  remains.  The 
members  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
sphere  of  this  court  is  to  decide  on  the 
competency  of  the  other  courts,  and  on 
the  petitions  to  have  their  decisions  re¬ 
viewed  or  annulled.  Its  decisions  are 
not  only  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 
courts  the  decisions  of  which  are  re¬ 
versed,  but  published  likewise  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  bulletin.  It  has  enjoyed  from  its 
commencement  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  France. 

Pcjcccitt-q  (ka-s&'va ;  .Manihot  utilis- 

sima)f  a  South  American 
shrub,  about  8  feet  in  height,  with  broad, 
shining,  and  somewhat  hand-shaped 
leaves,  and  beautiful  white  and  rose- 
colored  flowers,  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Euphorbiacese,  sub-order  Crotonese. 
A  nutritious  starch  is  obtained  from  the 
white  soft  root  of  the  plant,  and  is  called 
by  the  same  name.  It  is  prepared  in  the 
West  Indies,  tropical  America,  and  in 
Africa  in  the  following  manner : — The 
roots  are  washed,  stripped  of  their  rind, 
and  grated  down  to  a  pulp,  which  is  put 
into  coarse,  strong  canvas  bags,  and  sub- 
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Cassava  Plant  ( Mani - 
hot  utilissima ). 


mitted  to  powerful  pressure  to  express 
the  juice,  which  is  highly  poisonous  in 
its  natural  s  t  a  t  e. 
The  flour  that  re¬ 
mains  after  press¬ 
ing  is  formed  into 
cakes,  and  baked  on 
a  hot  iron  plate.  In 
this  state  it  forms 
a  valuable  article  of 
food,  upon  which 
many  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Southern 
America  live  almost 
entirely.  From  cas¬ 
sava  the  tapioca  of 
commerce  is  pre¬ 
pared.  Another 
species  (M.  Aipi) ,  the  sweet  cassava,  has 
roots  the  juice  of  which  is  not  poisonous, 
and  which  are  an  agreeable  and  nutritive 
food.  The  cassava  is  also  called  Manioc 
or  Mandioc. 

PqqqpI  or  Kassel,  (kas'sel),  formerly 
vjdaaci,  residence  of  the  Elector  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  is  now  the  chief  town  in 
the  province  of  Hessen-Nassau,  Prussia, 
on  the  Fulda,  91  miles  N.  n.  e.  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  The  Old  and  New 
Town  are  connected  by  a  bridge  over 
the  Fulda.  There  are  several  fine 
squares,  in  the  principal  of  which,  the 
Friedrichsplatz,  the  largest  in  any  town 
in  Germany,  stands  the  palace  of  the 
ex-elector,  an  indifferent  structure.  There 
is  a  museum  and  library  (200,000  vols. ), 
and  a  valuable  picture-gallery.  The  city 
has  manufactures  of  machinery,  mathe¬ 
matical  instruments,  gold  and  silver 
wares,  chemicals,  knives,  gloves,  leather, 
porcelain,  etc.  There  are  many  fine 
walks  and  public  gardens  in  the  vicinity ; 
amongst  the  latter  are  the  gardens  of 
Wilhelmshohe,  in  which  is  situated  the 
ex-elector’s  summer  palace,  the  residence 
of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  after 
his  being  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  from 
Sept.  5,  1870,  to  March  19,  1871.  Pop. 


106,034. 

PqccpI  (ancient  Castellum  Menapio- 
rum),  a  town,  France,  dep. 
Nord,  on  an  isolated  hill  in  the  center  of 
a  large  and  fertile  plain,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Julius  Csesar.  Pop.  (1906)  1S44. 
Pqcciq  (kash'ya),  a  large  genus  of 
vctooid  leguminous  plants,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  tropical  parts  of  the  world.  The 
species  consist  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs ; 
the  leaves  are  abruptly  pinnated,  and 
usually  bear  glands  on  their  stalks.  The 
leaflets  of  several  species  constitute  the 
well-known  drug  called  senna.  That  im¬ 
ported  from  Alexandria  is  obtained  from 
C.  acutifolia  and  G.  obovdta.  East  In¬ 
dian  senna  consists  of  the  lance-shaped 


leaflets  of  C.  elongdta ;  and  other  species 
supply  smaller  quantities  in  commerce. 
C.  fistula  is  found  wild  in  India,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  other  tropical 
countries.  Its  legumes  contain  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  thick  pulp,  which  is  a  mild  laxa¬ 
tive,  and  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  confection  of  cassia  and  the  confec¬ 
tion  of  senna.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
are  also  purgative.  The  bark  and  roots 
of  several  of  the  Indian  species  are  much 
used  in  medicine.  Cassia  bark  is  a  com¬ 
mon  name  for  the  bark  of  an  entirely 
different  plant,  Cinnamomum  cassia,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  laurel  family.  It  is  much 
imported  into  Europe,  mostly  from 
China,  and  is  also  called  Cassia  lignea. 
Its  flavor  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
cinnamon,  and  as  it  is  cheaper  it  is 
often  substituted  for  it,  but  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  preparation  of  what 
is  called  oil  of  cinnamon.  The  cassia  of 
the  Bible  was  probably  cassia  bark. 
Cassia  buds,  which  are  similar  in  flavor, 
are  obtained  from  allied  trees. 

r*Qccir»n«:  (kas'si-kus) ,  an  American 
v  aaoiLua  genug  of  insessorial  birds 

the  Cassicans,  family  Icteridse  (American 
orioles),  allied  to  the  starlings,  remark¬ 
able  for  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
weave  their  nests.  C.  cristatus,  some¬ 
times  called  the  crested  oriole,  a  S. 
American  bird,  constructs  a  pouch- 
sliaped  nest  of  the  length  of  30  inches, 
fjoqcjyi  (kas'in),  John,  ornithologist, 
born  in  Delaware  Co.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  in  1813 ;  died  in  1869.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Academy  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia  and  pub¬ 
lished  Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Texas,  Oregon,  British  and  Rus¬ 
sian  America,  American  Ornithology,  and 
Mammology  and  Ornithology  of  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition  un¬ 
der  Lieutenant  Wilkes. 

Cassini  (kas-se'ne),  a  name  famous 
in  astronomy  and  physics  for 
three  generations: — (1)  Giovanni  Do¬ 
menico,  born  in  1625  near  Nice,  be¬ 
came  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Bologna,  but  afterwards  set¬ 
tled  in  France.  He  discovered  four  of 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  and  the  zodiacal 
light,  proved  that  the  axis  of  the  moon  is 
not  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  showed  the  causes  of  her 
libration.  He  died  in  1712. —  (2) 

Jacques,  his  son,  born  at  Paris  in  1677. 
After  several  essays  on  subjects  in  nat¬ 
ural  philosophy,  etc.,  he  completed  his 
great  work  on  Saturn’s  satellites  and 
ring.  His  labors  to  determine  the  figure 
of  the  earth  are  well  known.  He  died 
in  1756. —  (3)  Cassini  de  Thury,  C£sar 
Franqois,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 


Cassino 


Cassowary 


in  1714,  member  of  the  Academy  from 
his  twenty-second  year,  undertook  a  geo¬ 
metrical  survey  of  the  whole  of  France, 
which  was  completed  by  his  son.  He 
died  in  1784. —  (4)  Cassini,  Jean  Dom¬ 
inique,  Count  de  Tiiury,  son  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Paris  1748,  was  a 
statesman  of  ability  as  well  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician.  In  1787  he  completed  the 
topographical  work  which  was  begun  by 
his  father,  and  which  in  its  complete 
state  consists  of  180  sheets.  He  died 
in  1845. 


f!a  oqi-n  A  (kas-se'no),  a  game  at  cards 
somewhat  resembling  whist. 

Cq  eel  nrl  nvn  o  (kas-si-o-do^rus)  or  Cas- 
Gdbbiuuui  u.b  SIopORIUS>  Magnus 

Aurelius,  a  Roman  writer,  born  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
He  became  chief  minister  of  the  Ostro¬ 
goth  King  Theodoric,  and  wrote  a  col¬ 
lection  of  letters,  V ariarum  Epistolarum 
Libri  XII,  which  contain  most  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  Ostro- 
gothic  rule  in  Italy.  He  wrote  also  a 
History  of  the  Goths. 

fjflssirvneia  (-pe'ya).  a  conspicuous 
Oabbiupeid  constellation  in  the 

northern  hemisphere,  situated  next  to 
Cepheus,  and  often  called  the  Lady  in 
Her  Chair.  It  contains  fifty-five  stars, 
five  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
W,  are  of  the  third  magnitude. 

Poccinnicivi  (ka-sik-i-a  re),  or  Cassi- 
Udbbiquidll  QUIARE  a  large  riVer  of 

South  America,  in  Venezuela,  which 
branches  off  from  the  Orinoco  and  joins 
the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  By  means  of  this  river  water 
communication  is  established  for  canoes 
over  an  immense  tract  of  South  America, 
it  being  practicable  to  sail  from  the 
interior  of  Brazil  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco. 

Pn  cot  tpvi  (1  pc  (k  a  s-s  l-t  e  r  i-d  e  z) ,  a 
Odbbl  lei  lllcb  name  derived  from  the 

Greek  kassiteros,  tin,  and  anciently  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  tin  district  of  Cornwall,  or 
the  Scilly  Isles,  though  some  identify  the 
Cassiterides  with  small  islands  on  the 
n.  w.  coast  of  Spain. 

Pa  cci+pritA  (kas-sit'er-It ;  see  pre- 
oassneiiie  ceding  art  )>  an  ore  of 

tin  widely  distributed,  and  the  one  from 
which  most  of  the  metal  is  obtained.  It 
is  a  peroxide,  and  consists  of  tin  79, 
oxygen  21. 

Pa««inci  (kash'e-us),  full  name  Caius 
Udbbiub  Cassius  Longinus,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Roman,  one  of  the  assassins 
of  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  civil  war  that 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Caesar  he 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and, 
as  commander  of  his  naval  forces,  ren¬ 
dered  him  important  services.  After  the 


battle  of  Pharsalia  he  was  apparently 
reconciled  with  Caesar,  but  later  was 
among  the  more  active  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  who  assassinated  him  b.c.  44.  He 
then,  together  with  Brutus,  raised  an 
army,  but  they  were  met  by  Octavianus 
and  Antony  at  Philippi.  The  wing 
which  Cassius  commanded  being  de¬ 
feated,  he  imagined  that  all  was  lost,  and 
killed  himself,  b.c.  42.  See  Brutus  and 
Cccsar. 


Pa cci u«  Purple  of  (named  from  its 
i^dbbiub,  discoverer,  a  German  physi¬ 
cian),  a  purple  pigment  used  in  porce¬ 
lain  and  glass  painting,  prepared  from  the 
muriate  of  gold  by  adding  to  it  a  mixture 
of  the  protochloride  and  perchloride  of 
tin. 


Cassivellaimus  (kas-si-ve-la'nus),  a 

^dbbiveiidiuiiib  British  chief  who> 

when  Caesar  invaded  Britain,  held  sway 
over  the  tribes  living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Thames,  and  who,  on  account  of  his 
valor,  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  forces  which  opposed  Caesar.  He 
had  at  first  some  slight  Success,  but 
Caesar  ultimately  forced  a  passage  across 
the  Thames  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 
In  the  end  Cassivellaunus  sued  for  peace, 
which  was  granted  on  condition  that  he 
should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  and  give  hos¬ 
tages. 

PaQ^nulr  (kas'ok),  a  tight-fitting  coat 
worn  under  the  gown  or 
surplice  by  the  clergy.  The  cassock  is 
generally  black ;  but  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  only  the  ordinary  priests  wear 
black  cassocks,  those  of  bishops  being 
purple,  of  cardinals  scarlet,  and  that  of 
the  pope  white. 


Cassowary  (kta?'?Ta‘r,i)>  ,a  jamily 

^  ot  birds  akin  to  the  os¬ 
trich,  emeu,  etc.,  among  living,  and  to 
the  moa  and  others  among  extinct,  birds. 
The  shortness  of  their  wings  totally  un- 
fits.  them  for  flying,  and,  like  others  of 
their  order,  the  pectoral  or  wing  muscles 
are  comparatively  slight  and  weak,  while 
those  of  their  posterior  limbs  are  very 
robust  and  powerful.  The  cassowaries 
are  divided  into  two  genera — Casuarius, 
or  cassowary  proper,  and  Dromceus,  the 
emeu.  The  former  has  a  long,  compressed 
bill,  a  crest  on  the  head,  and  stiff, 
featherless  quills  on  the  wings  ;  the  latter 
has  a  broader  and  shorter  bill,  feathers 
on  the  head,  and  no  rudiment  of  the 
wing  visible  externally.  They  have 
three  toes.  Several  species  of  both 
genera  are  known,  and  of  these  the 
most  familiar  is  the  helmeted  cassowary 
( C .  galedtus) ,  so  called  from  its  head 


being  surmounted  by  an  osseous  prom¬ 
inence,  covered  with  a  sort  of  horny 
helmet.  The  cassowary  feeds  on  fruits, 


Cast 


Castellan 


eggs  of  birds,  etc.,  and  bolts  its  food  with 
great  voracity.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Ceram.  The  skin  of  the  head 
and  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  naked, 
of  a  deep-blue  and  fiery-red  tint,  with 
pendent  wattles  similar  to  those  of  the 
turkey-cock.  It  is  about  5%  feet  long. 
Of  the  other  nine  species  of  the  genus, 
one  inhabits  Australia  and  five  New 
Guinea,  the  rest  the  adjacent  islands. 
The  Australian  species  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Ceram,  and  indeed  they  all  resem¬ 
ble  each  other.  They  inhabit  thick  for¬ 
ests  and  scrub,  and  run  with  great 
rapidity.  In  self-defense  they  can  kick 
with  great  force.  See  also  Emeu. 

Cast  *n  ^ne  arts>  *s  an  impression 
*  taken  by  means  of  wax  or  plaster 
of  Paris  from  a  statue,  bust,  bas-relief, 
or  any  other  model,  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate.  When  plaster  casts  are  to  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  their  durability 
is  greatly  increased  by  saturating  them 
with  linseed-oil,  with  which  wax  or 
rosin  may  be  combined. 

noctalic,  (kas-ta'li-a),  a  celebrated 
uctaLdiia  fountain  in  Greece  saCred 

to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  fabled  to 
have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who 
drank  its  waters.  It  issues  from  a  fissure 
between  two  peaked  cliffs  adjoining 
Mount  Parnassus. 

Castanea.  See  Chestnut-tree. 

Castanets  (kas'ta-nets),  an  instru- 
ment  composed  of  two 
small  concave  shells 
of  ivory  or  hard¬ 
wood,  shaped  like 
spoons,  placed  to- 
g  e  t  h  e  r,  fastened  to 
the  thumb,  and  beat 
with  the  middle  fin¬ 
ger.  This  instru- 
ment  is  used  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Moors 
as  an  accompaniment 
to  their  dances  and 
guitars. 

fjacj-p  (kast),  a  term 

C  applied  to  a  Castanets, 
distinct  class  or  section  of  a  people 
marked  off  from  others  by  certain  re¬ 
strictions,  and  whose  burdens  or  priv¬ 
ileges  are  hereditary.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Portuguese  casta,  a 
breed  or  race,  and  was  originally  applied 
to  the  classes  in  India  whose  occupa¬ 
tions,  customs,  privileges,  and  duties 
are  hereditary.  It  is  probable  that 
wherever  caste  exists  it  was  originally 
grounded  on  a  difference  of  descent  and 
mode  of  living,  and  that  the  separate 
castes  were  originally  separate  races.  It 
now  prevails  principally  in  India,  but 


it  is  known  to  exist  or  have  existed  in 
many  other  regions.  Some  maintain  that 
it  was  prevalent  in  ancient  Egypt,  but 
this  seems  uncertain.  All  Hindus  are 
divided  into  four  castes :  the  Brahmans 
or  sacerdotal  class,  the  Ivsliatriyas  or 
military  class,  the  Vaisyas  or  mercan¬ 
tile  class,  and  the  Sudras  or  servile 
class.  But  this  fourfold  division  is 
rather  a  theory  than  according  to  the 
facts,  the  Hindus  being  actually  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  special  castes, 
distinguished  by  their  trades,  etc.  (See 
Brahmanism.)  ‘The  effect  of  the  caste 
system  is,’  as  the  Cyclopaedia  of  India 
says,  ‘  that  no  man  may  lawfully  eat 
with  any  individual  of  any  other  caste, 
or  partake  of  food  cooked  by  him,  or 
marry  into  another  caste  family;  but  he 
may  be  his  friend,  his  master,  his  servant, 
his  partner.’  Those  that  are  outside  of 
any  caste  are  known  as  pariahs. 

flncfplar  (kas-ta-lar'l ,  Emilio,  a 
uaaiciai  gpanish  politician  and  au. 

thor,  born  in  1833 ;  died  in  1899.  In  1856 
he  was  made  professor  of  history  in  the 
University  of  Madrid,  but  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  the  republican  disturbances  of 
1866,  he  had  to  take  refuge  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  Having  gone  back  to  Spain  in 
1868,  he  was  returned  to  the  Cortes  in 
the  following  year.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  republican 
Cortes,  but  resigned  in  Jan.,  1874,  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  of  confidence 
being  defeated.  After  the  pronuncia- 
miento  in  favor  of  Alphonso  XII,  Dec. 
13,  1874,  Castelar  retired  from  Spain, 
but  in  a  year  or  two  returned,  and  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  the  Cores.  He 
published  many  poems  and  political 
works. 

Castel-Franco  (k^s-tei-f  r  &  n'ko) ,  a 

tortined  town  in 
North  Italy,  in  the  province  and  15  miles 
w.  of  Treviso ;  the  birthplace  of  the 
painter  Giorgione.  Pop.  3187. 
Castellamare  (k&s-tei'-a-m&-ra)—  1 

A  seaport  town  of 
Italy,  on  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  It  is 
fortified,  and  has  a  royal  dockyard, 
manufactories  of  linen,  silk,  etc.  Pop. 
26,378. —  2.  A  seaport  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily,  20  miles  E.  of  Trapani. 
Wine,  fruit,  grain,  oil,  etc.,  are  exported. 
Pop.  19.957. 

Castellan  ( WtePan) ,  or  Chat  f, 

lain,  properly  the  owner 
or  commander  of  a  castle.  In  Flanders 
and  France  the  title  went  with  the  pos¬ 
session  of  certain  districts,  and  in 
Normandy  and  Burgundy  chatelains 
ranked  next  after  bailiffs,  with  both  civil 
and  military  authority.  In  Germany  the 
chatelains  were  imperial  officers  with 


Castellana 


Casting 


military  and  civil  jurisdiction  in  fortified 
places. 

flacfpllarm  (k&s-te-la'na),  a  town  of 

castenana  s  Ital  prov  Bari  P 

11,957. 

Castellaneta  (Aa!te  Hla‘nwt&)’  * 

cathedral  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  18  miles  n.  w.  of  Taren- 
tum.  Cotton  is  extensively  grown  in 
the  vicinity.  Pop.  10,196. 

Castelleone  t0.yn 

of  North  Italy,  12  miles 
n.  w.  of  Cremona.  Pop.  4000. 

Castellon-de-la-Plana  (k k Vj  e  1_ 

yon'),  a 

town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Castellon,  40  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  with 
manufactures  of  sailcloth,  woolen  and 
hempen  fabrics,  ropes,  paper,  soap,  etc., 
and  some  trade  in  hemp,  grain,  and 
fruit.  Pop.  of  town,  29,904 ;  of  prov¬ 
ince,  310,828 ;  area  of  latter,  2445  sq. 
miles. 

Castelnaudary  ^-;e>h.era 

France,  dep.  Aude,  22  miles  w.  n.  w.  of 
Carcassone,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  earthenware,  distilleries  and 
tanneries,  and  a  good  trade.  Pop. 
6650. 

Castel-Vetrano  a  ‘?wn 

of  Sicily,  province 
of  Trapani,  on  a  rocky  hill ;  industries : 
silk,  linen,  cotton,  etc.  The  white  wine 
produced  in  the  neighborhood  is  esteemed 
the  best  in  Sicily.  Pop.  21,446. 

Cacti  (kas'te),  Giambatista,  a  poet, 
born  in  1721  at  Prato,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Florence.  His  writings  are 
of  a  lively  and  graceful  but  almost  al¬ 
ways  licentious  character.  The  Novelle 
Galanti,  a  series  of  tales:  the  Animali 
Parlanti,  an  epic  poem ;  and  his  comic 
operas  are  amongst  his  chief  works.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1803. 

fJflsitiP’limiP  (k&s-tel-yo'na),  a  small 
odbugnone  town  of  North  Italy>  17 

miles  s.  E.  of  Brescia,  where  the  French 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Aus¬ 
trians  in  1796,  which  gave  to  Marshal 
Augereau  his  title  of  Due  de  Castiglione. 
In  the  vicinity  is  Solferino.  Pop.  about 
3500.  There  are  several  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  the  same  name  in  Italy 
and  a  larger  one  in  Sicily,  prov.  Catania ; 
famous  for  its  filberts ;  pop.  12,255. 

Cacti 0*1  innp  (kas-tel-yo'na),  Baldas- 
L/dbllgilUlie  SARE,  one  of  the  mogt 

elegant  of  the  older  Italian  writers ;  born 
in  1487 ;  died  in  1529.  Among  his  works 
the  Libro  del  Cortegiano  (‘  Book  of  the 
Courtier’)  is  the  most  celebrated.  His 
letters  are  valuable  contributions  to 
political  and  literary  history. 

24—2 


Castile  (kas-tel'),  an  ancient  kingdom 

of  Spain,  the  nucleus  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  extends  over  a  large 
part  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  southward.  It  is  divided  into 
New  Castile  and  Old  Castile.  The 
former  ( Castilla  la  Nueva)  occupies 
nearly  the  center  of  the  peninsula  ;  area 
28,010  square  miles.  It  is  traversed 
from  E.  to  w.  by  three  lofty  mountain 
chains,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other — 
the  Sierra  Guadarrama,  the  mountains 
of  Toledo  and  Sierra  Molina,  and  the 
Sierra  Morena.  Between  these  chains, 
which  form  the  great  watersheds  of  the 
province,  lie  two  extensive  plains  or 
plateaux,  almost  without  wood,  and  arid 
and  barren  in  appearance.  Dryness,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  curse  of  the  whole  country, 
and  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  method 
alike  in  agriculture  and  industries.  The 
inhabitants,  are  of  a  grave,  manly  char¬ 
acter,  with  much  of  the  old  Spanish 
pride  and  probity,  but  devoid  of  enter¬ 
prise,  and  content  to  live  on  from  day  to 
day  as  their  fathers  did  before  them. 
This  ancient  province  now  forms  the 
five  provinces  of  Madrid,  Ciudad-Real, 
Cuenca.  Guadalajara,  and  Toledo.  Pop. 
1,853,314. — Old  Castile  ( Castilla  la 
Vieja)  stretches  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
to  New  Castile  ;  area,  25,405  sq.  miles. 
It  is  traversed  by  three  mountain  chains 
— the  Sierra  de  Guadarrama,  the  Sierra 
de  Deza,  and  the  Cantabrian  Mountains. 
It  is  less  dry  than  New  Castile,  and 
grain,  particularly  wheat,  is  raised  in 
great  abundance.  The  pastures  both  of 
the  mountains  and  the  plains  are  excel¬ 
lent,  and  much  merino  wool  is  produced. 
Old  Castile  now  forms  the  provinces 
of  Burgos,  Logrono,  Santander,  Soria, 
Segovia,  Avila,  Palencia,  and  Valladolid. 
Pop.  1.761,440.  See  Spain. 

Castilleio  (k&s-til-ya'ho)  Cristoval 

J  de,  a  Spanish  poet,  born 
in  1494 ;  died  in  1556.  His  works 
possess  great  originality,  and  his  lan¬ 
guage  is  pure  and  manly,  yet  sparkling 
with  wit  and  satire.  He  was  the  last 
representative  of  the  old  Spanish  court 
poetry,  and  strenuously  opposed  Boscan 
and  Garcilaso  in  introducing  the  classi¬ 
cal  Italian  forms  of  literature, 
flpofjyio*  (kast'ing),  the  running  of 
'ja  1  6  melted  metal  into  a  mold 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  article  of  a  certain  shape.  Iron¬ 
casting  (or  iron- founding)  is  the  most 
important  branch.  In  general,  an  exact 
pattern,  usually  of  wood,  is  employed 
by  the  iron-founder.  The  floor  of  every 
foundry  is  composed,  for  several  feet 
deep,  of  a  loamy  sand,  in  which  deep 
pits  may  be  sunk  to  bury  large  molds. 


Casting 


Castle 


The  wooden  pattern  is  pressed  firmly 
down  into  this,  the  sand  being  shoveled 
up  all  around,  level  with  the  top  of  the 
pattern,  and  well  rammed  down.  The 
pattern  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  sand, 
all  small  pieces  of  sand  which  may  have 
fallen  into  the  mold  carefully  blown 
away,  and  some  finely-powdered  charcoal 
sifted  over  the  surface.  The  molten 
metal  is  then  poured  into  the  mold 
until  it  is  full.  The  whole  is  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  sand  to  keep  the  air  from 
it  while  it  cools.  An  open  horizontal 
bed  of  sand  is  sufficient  for  casting  many 
articles,  but  with 
n  r^c^es  a  more 
complex  form  and 
not  too  large,  a 

— - H  frame  or  box, 

- - -  called  a  flask,  is 

generally  employed 
Molding  Flask.  to  hold  together 
the  sand  used  in 
casting,  the  number  of  flasks  varying 
according  to  the  form  and  parts  of 
the  mold.  In  ordinary  operations  the 

pattern  is  laid  on  a  board  known  as  the 
turn-over  board,  and  the  flask  placed 
over  it,  the  sand  being  carefully  rammed 
into  the  flask  till  it  is  full.  Another 

board,  known  as  the  bottom-board,  is 
(hen  laid  upon  it.  The  flask  is  then 
turned  over,  the  first  or  turn-over  board 
taken  off,  the  one  side  of  the  pattern 
uncovered,  a  fine  facing  of  sand  spread 
upon  the  surface  to  prevent  adhesion, 
after  which  a  second  flask,  called  the 
cope,  sometimes  made  with  crossbars  to 
strengthen  it  and  help  to  hold  the 
sand,  is  placed  upon  it  and  sand  care¬ 
fully  rammed  in.  The  cope  or  second 
flask  is  then  lifted  off,  the  sand  which 
it  contains  carrying  the  impression  of 
the  upper  side  of  the  pattern ;  the  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  lower  part  of  the  flask,  or 
drag,  is  then  carefully  drawn  out,  and 
any  injuries  which  the  mold  receives 


Drag  and  Cope  opened. 


during  the  operation  are  repaired.  Holes 
or  passages  are  then  cut  into  the  sand 
tor  pouring  in  the  metal,  all  loose 
sand  is  carefully  removed,  the  cope  re¬ 
placed  and  secured  to  the  drag  by 


clamps.  The  mold  is  now  ready  for  the 
molten  metal.  In  pouring,  the  metal  is 
generally  run  through  two  or  three  dif¬ 
ferent  passages  at  the  same  time  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  losing  fluidity  by  cooling.  It 
is  only  in  lighter  castings  that  sand,  of 
the  proper  degree  of  dryness,  porosity, 
and  adhesiveness  is  used.  In  heavy 
castings  the  mold  is  usually  made  of 
loam,  which  is  more  adhesive,  and  in 
complicated  articles  the  making  of  the 
mold  is  often  a  difficult  process. 
Small  articles  of  simple  form  and  of 
easily-fusible  alloys,  such  as  bullets, 
printing  types,  etc.,  are  often  cast  in 
metal  molds.  Articles  of  sculpture  are 
usually  cast  in  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
when  mixed  with  water,  runs  into  the 
finest  lines  of  a  mold  and  takes  a  most 
exact  impression.  The  variety  of  articles 
made  by  casting  is  very  great :  boilers, 
cisterns,  cylinders,  pumps,  railings,  grates, 
cannon,  cooking-utensils,  and  many  ob¬ 
jects  of  decorative  art. 

Casting-vote,  ^  voie  of.a  presid‘ 

o  ?  ing  officer  in  an  as¬ 

sembly  or  council  which  decides  a  ques¬ 
tion  when  the  votes  of  the  assembly  or 
house  are  equally  divided  between  the 
affirmative  and  negative. 


furnace  by  running  the  fused  metal  into 
molds  prepared  for  the  purpose.  The 
molds  are  in  the  form  of  long,  narrow 
channels,  from  which  the  iron,  when  it  has 
cooled  and  solidified,  is  taken  in  bars 
called  pigs,  between  3  and  4  feet  long 
and  3  or  4  inches  broad.  See  Iron. 
Castle  (^as'l),  an  edifice  serving  at 
once  as  a  residence  and  as  a 
place  of  defense,  especially  such  an  edi¬ 
fice  belonging  to  feudal  times.  Castles 
differed  somewhat  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places,  but  they  had  all 
several  features  of  similarity.  The  first 
defense  of  a  castle  was  usually  the  moat 
or  ditch,  which  sometimes  comprised 
several  acres ;  and  behind  it  was  the 
outer  wall,  generally  of  great  height  and 
thickness,  strengthened  with  towers  at 
regular  distances,  and  pierced  with  loop¬ 
holes  through  which  missiles  could  be 
discharged  at  the  assailants.  The  main 
entrance  through  the  outer  wall  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  barbican,  with  its  narrow 
archway  and  strong  gates  and  portcullis, 
and  inside  there  were  usually  an  outer 
and  an  inner  court,  and  the  strong  more 
or  less  detached  building  known  as  the 
keep,  which  formed  the  residence  of 
the  owner  and  his  family.  This  was 
the  most  strongly  constructed  of  all  the 
buildings,  t0<  which  the  defenders  re¬ 
treated  only  in  the  last  extremity.  The 


Castlebar 


Castor  and  Pollux 


cut  shows  the  castle  of  the  Sires  de 
Coucy,  France,  built  in  the  13th  century. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  outer  bailey  or 
esplanade,  fortified,  and  containing  a 
chapel,  stables,  and  other  buildings.  The 
outer  entrance  to  this  was  formed  by 


enceinte ,  single,  double,  or  triple ;  the 
middle  and  outer  baileys ,  contained  be¬ 
tween  the  walls ;  the  gatehouses  and 
posterns,  or  small  doors  in  the  wall ;  and 
the  moat  or  ditch,  which  was  usually 
filled  with  water.  The  walls  were  all 
strengthened  by  towers,  either  circular, 
square,  oblong,  or  multangular,  project¬ 
ing  both  outwards  and  inwards.  Such 
towers  were  capable  of  being  defended 
independently  of  the  castle.  The  gate¬ 
houses  are  distinct  works  covering  the 
entrance ;  they  contain  gates,  one  or  two 
portcullises,  and  loopholes  raking  the 
passage.  From  the  front  of  these  gate¬ 
houses  the  drawbridge  was  lowered  over 
the  moat.  The  gateways  had  frequently 
a  barbican  attached.  This  was  a  pas¬ 
sage  between  high  walls,  in  advance  of 
the  main  gate,  and  having  an  outer  gate 
of  entrance,  which  was  defended  by 
towers  and  the  parapet  connected  with 
the  main  gateway.  The  top  of  the  wall 
was  defended  by  a  battlemented  parapet, 
and  frequently  pierced  by  cruciform  loop¬ 
holes. 

Pac+lA'ha  v  (kas'l-bar),  a  town  of  Ire- 

castieoar  land^  capitai  of  county 

Mayo,  with  some  trade  in  grain  and 
other  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about 


Castle— Chateau  de  Coucy. 

the  barbican,  a  is  the  fosse,  20  yards 
broad ;  6,  the  gateway,  approached  by 
two  swing-bridges,  defended  by  two 
guard-rooms,  and  having  a  double  port¬ 
cullis  within,  giving  entrance  to  vaulted 
guard-rooms  with  sleeping  apartments, 
etc.,  above,  c;  d,  inner  bailey  or  court¬ 
yard  ;  e ,  covered  buildings  for  the  men 
defending  the  walls  or  curtains ;  f,  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  family,  entered  by  the 
grand  staircase,  g ;  h,  great  hall,  with 
storerooms  and  vaults  below ;  i,  donjon 
or  keep  (the  chapel  is  seen  behind  it), 
the  strongest  part  of  the  castle,  with 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  At  k  was  a 
postern  leading  from  the  donjon  and 
communicating  with  an  outer  postern, 
drawbridge,  etc.  ;  l,  m,  n,  o,  towers  or 
bastions  flanking  the  walks.  In  English 
Edwardian  castles  (so  named  from  Ed¬ 
ward  III)  the  solid  keep  becomes  devel¬ 
oped  into  an  open  quadrangle,  defended 
at  the  sides  and  angles  by  gatehouses 
and  towers,  and  containing  the  ball  and 
totaie  apartments  ranged  along  one  side 
of  the  court.  Around  this  inner  court 
two  or  three  lines  of  defense  are  disposed 
concentrically.  Such  castles  frequently 
inclose  many  acres,  and  present  an  im¬ 
posing  appearance.  The  parts  of  a  per¬ 
fect  Edwardian  castle  are — the  inner 
bailey  or  inner  court ;  the  walls  of  the 


3600. 

Pa  Qtlpfnrrl  (kas'Tferd) ,  a  town  of 
V'dblieiUIU  Yorkshire,  W.  Riding,  10 
miles  s.  e.  of  Leeds,  with  large  glass¬ 
works.  Pop.  23,101. 

Castlemaine  (kasT-man),  a  munici- 

pal  town  in  Talbot 
County,  Victoria,  Australia,  64  miles 
n.  w.  of  Melbourne,  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  and  well  built  and  laid  out.  It 
owes  its  importance  to  the  gold-mining 
and  agriculture  carried  on  in  its  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Pop.  5704. 

Castlereagh  See 

Castletown  ^“’seaport  TeaJ 

the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
long  the  capital  of  the  island.  In  the 
centqr  is  Castle  Rushen,  originally  a 
Danish  fortress  of  the  tenth  century, 
later  much  extended,  and  now  partly 
used  as  a  prison  and  public  offices.  Pop. 
2243. 

Pastor  (kas'ter),  Casto'reum,  a  red- 
a  dish-brown  substance,  of  a 

strong,  penetrating  smell,  secreted  by  two 
glandular  sacs  connected  with  the  or¬ 
gans  of  reproduction  of  the  beaver,  and 
used  by  perfumers. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  ,Greek  .mP 

7  thology,  twin 
divinities,  sons  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and 
Leda,  also  called  Dioscuri  (sons  of 
Zeus).  Castor  was  mortal,  but  Pollux 


Castor  and  Pollux 


Castro 


was  immortal.  The  former  was  particu¬ 
larly  skilled  in  breaking  horses,  the  latter 
in  boxing  and  wrestling.  They  were  the 
patron  deities  of  mariners.  In  the  heav¬ 
ens  they  appear  as  one  of  the  twelve 
constellations  of  the  zodiac,  with  the 
name  of  Gemini  (the  Twins). 


Castor  and  Pollux  a[e  tw,°.  “iner- 

als  which  are 
found  together  in  granite  in  the  island  of 
Elba.  Castor  is  a  silicate  of  alumin¬ 
ium  and  lithium,  pollux  is  a  silicate  of 
aluminium  and  the  rare  element  caesium. 

Castoridae  (kas-tor'i-de).  _  a  family 
of  rodent  animals  com¬ 
prising  the  beaver,  etc. 

Castor-oil,  llle1oil  obtal?.e(*  from  the 

’  seeds  of  Ricinus  com¬ 
munis,  or  Palma  christi ,  a  native  of 
India,  but  now  distributed  over  all  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  The  oil 
is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  bruising 
and  pressing.  The  oil  that  first  comes 
away,  called  cold-drawn  castor-oil,  is 
reckoned  the  best ;  an  inferior  quality  be¬ 


ing  obtained  by  heating  or  steaming  the 
pressed  seeds,  and  again  subjecting  them 
to  pressure.  The  oil  is  afterwards 
heated  to  the  boiling  point,  which  coagu¬ 
lates  and  separates  the  albumen  and  im¬ 
purities.  Castor-oil  is  used  medicinally 
as  a  mild  but  efficient  purgative.  It 
is  chiefly  imported  from  India.  The 
plant  is  often  cultivated  as  an  ornamen¬ 
tal  plant. 

Castrametation  ( £  a  *:* r  a-m  e-t a': 

shun),  the  art  of 
tracing  out  and  disposing  to  advantage 
the  several  parts  of  a  camp  on  the 
ground. 

Castration  (kas-tra'shun),  the  act  of 

depriving  a  male  animal 
of  the  testicles.  It  is  practised  on  do¬ 
mestic  animals  (as  oxen  and  horses) 
with  the  object  of  rendering  them  more 


submissive  and  docile,  etc.  Men  who  are 
castrated  are  known  as  eunuchs. 
rpQfrpn  (kas-tran'),  Matthias  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  philologist  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  student  of  the  Finnish  lan¬ 
guages,  was  born  in  1813  in  Finland. 
Educated  at  the  University  of  Helsing¬ 
fors,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the 
language  of  his  native  country.  He 
traveled  much  among  the  nations  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
including  the  Norwegian  and  Russian 
Lapps,  and  the  Samoyeds  of  Siberia  and 
the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea.  He  was 
appointed  in  1851  professor  of  the  Fin¬ 
nish  and  old  Scandinavian  languages  in 
the  University  of  Helsingfors,  but  he 
died  next  year.  Among  his  works  are  a 
Swedish  translation  of  the  great  Finnish 
epic,  the  Kalevala ;  besides  grammars, 
travels,  and  other  works. 

f!a  Qtrfxi  (kiistr),  a  town  of  Southern 
v^ctdiics  France>  dep  Tarn<  46  mileg 

east  of  Toulouse,  on  the  Agout,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts.  There  are  tan¬ 
neries,  paper-mills,  foundries,  etc.,  and 
manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  linen, 
glue,  etc.  Pop.  19,864. 

Castries  (kas-tre'),  a  town  of  the  West 
1  Indies,  capital  of  the  British 

island  St.  Lucia  with  a  good  port  in 
the  Bay  of  Carenagi  and  extensive  com¬ 
merce.  Pop.  7910. 


Castro  (kas'tro) ,  Inez  de,  a  lady  of 
noble  birth,  secretly  married 
to  Pedro,  son  of  Alphonso  IV,  King  of 
Portugal,  after  the  death  of  his  wife 
Constantia  (1345).  The  old  king  Al¬ 
phonso,  fearful  that  this  marriage  would 
injure  the  interests  of  his  grandson 
Ferdinand  (the  son  of  Pedro  by  his  de¬ 
ceased  wife),  resolved  to  put  Inez  to 
death.  Three  noblemen,  Diego  Lopez 
Pacheco,  Pedro  Coelho,  and  Alvarez 
Gonsalvez,  were  his  counselors  in  this 
scheme,  and  carried  it  out  themselves 
by  stabbing  Inez  within  the  convent 
where  she  lived  (1355).  Two  years 
after  King  Alphonso  died,  and  Pedro, 
inducing  the  King  of  Castile  to  give  up 
to  him  two  of  the  murderers,  who  had 
taken  refuge  there  (the  third,  Diego 
Lopez,  managed  to  escape),  put  them  to 
death  with  cruel  tortures.  The  king 
then  made  public  declaration  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  that  had  taken  place  between  him 
and  the  deceased  Inez ;  and  had  her 
corpse  disinterred  and  placed  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  diadem  and 
royal  robes,  to  receive  the  homage  of 
the  nobility.  The  body  was  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  Alcobaca  and  buried  with  great 
honors.  The  history  of  the  unhappy 
Inez  has  furnished  many  poets  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations  with  materials  for  tragedies, 


Castro 


Cat 


and  her  story  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
in  the  Lusiad  of  Camoens. 

the  name  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  persons.  (1)  Esteban  Rodrigo,  a 
renowned  Portuguese  physician  (1500- 
1637),  who  went  to  Italy,  was  professor 
of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Pisa  for 
22  years,  and  wrote  many  valuable  medi¬ 
cal  works  in  Latin.  Was  styled  ‘  the 
Phoenix  of  Medicine.’ — (2)  Alfonso,  a 
noted  Spanish  theologian  and  pulpit  ora¬ 
tor  (1495-1558),  who  accompanied  Philip 
II  to  England  when  he  went  to  marry 
Queen  Mary.  He  wrote  a  Latin  work  on 
Heresies ,  which  passed  through  ten  edi¬ 
tions  in  22  years. —  (3)  Guillem,  a  Span¬ 
ish  dramatist  (1569-1631),  a  friend  of 
Lope  de  Vega.  His  drama.  The  Spanish 
Cid,  gave  him  a  European  reputation, 
and  was  the  original  of  Corneille’s  tragedy 
of  the  same  name,  who  borrowed  freely 
from  Castro.  He  wrote  also  Dido  and 
JEneas  and  other  dramas. —  (4)  Joao.  a 
noted  Portuguese  soldier  and  mariner 
(1500-48),  who  accompanied  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  explored  the  Red  Sea  in 
1540,  and  wrote  an  exact  description  of 
that  sea.  He  was  appointed  governor  of 
India  in  1545  and  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Moors  at  Din,  in  which  he 
showed  remarkable  valor.  He  was  given 
the  title  of  Viceroy  of  India  in  1547. — 
(5)  Jose  Maria  Castro,  a  Costa 
Rican  statesman,  born  1818,  who  became 
president  in  1847  and  again  in  1866. 
Under  him  Costa  Rica  withdrew  from 
the  Central  American  Confederacy  and 
he  received  the  title  of  ‘  Founder  of  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica.’ — (6)  Cipriano 
Castro,  a  Venezuelan  president,  born  in 
1858,  headed  an  insurrection  against 
President  Andrade  in  1900,  became  pro¬ 
visional  president  in  1901  and  wTas 
elected  for  a  six  years’  term  in  1904. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  re¬ 
bellions  at  home  and  hostile  relations 
abroad,  in  which  Venezuela  was  more 
than  once  threatened  by  the  warships  of 
creditor  nations.  In  December,  1908, 
he  sought  Europe,  ostensibly  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  health.  His  rule  had  been  so 
arbitrary  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people  was  so  great  that  he  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  presidency  by  a  decree 
of  the  high  court  and  his  return  to  Ven¬ 
ezuela  forbidden. 


Castro, 


f!pQtrn-rlpl-B/io  a  town  of  sPain* 
uastio  uei  xviu,  Andalusia?  in  the 

province  and  16  miles  s.  e.  of  Cordova, 
on  the  Guadajoz.  There  are  manufac¬ 
tures  of  linen,  woolen,  and  earthenwares. 
Pop.  11,689. 

Castrogiovanni  W  “nv  4  no'“  8>feicil  * 


province  of  Caltanissetta,  near  the  center 
of  the  island,  on  a  high  tableland  more 
than  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The 
site  of  ancient  Enna,  in  ancient  times 
it  was  adorned  with  the  groves  and  tem¬ 
ples  of  Ceres  (Demeter).  Sulphur  is 
obtained  in  the  district.  Pop.  25,826. 
Castrovillari  Oas-tra-vira-re),  a 

town  of  S.  Italy,  prov. 
Cosenza.  Pop.  9138. 

Cast-steel,  ste„el  .made  h*\  fusin-  *he 

7  materials  •  and  running 
the  product  into  molds.  See  Steel. 

Castuera  <„k4s‘tB'?'r4)i  ?  ‘ow.n  °f 

Spain,  in  province  of  and 
67  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Badajoz.  Pop. 
6322. 

fJoq-nQriria  (ka-su-a-re'na),  or  Bot- 

casiianna  ANY_BAY  Gak,  the  single 

genus  of  the  natural  order  of  Casua- 
rinacese,  or  cassowary-trees.  There  are 
about  thirty  species,  natives  chiefly  of 
Australia.  They  are  jointed,  leafless 
trees  or  shrubs,  nearly  related  to  the 
birches,  having  their  male  flowers  in 
whorled  catkins  and  their  fruits  in  in¬ 
durated  cones.  Some  of  them  produce 
timber  called  Beefwood  from  its  color. 
C.  quadriralvis  is  called  the  slie-oak,  G. 
equisetifolia  the  swamp-oak. 

Casuistry  (kfas'a'is't,rj)’,1  “lat  part 

J  of  the  old  theology  and 
morals  which  relates  to  the  principles 
by  which  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
(especially  where  there  is  a  collision  of 
different  duties)  are  to  be  settled. 
Hence  a  casuist  is  a  moralist  who  en¬ 
deavors  to  solve  such  doubtful  question. 
There  have  been  many  celebrated  casu¬ 
ists  among  the  Jesuits — for  example, 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Busembaum,  etc. — 
famous  for  their  ingenuity  and  the  fine¬ 
spun  sophistry  of  their  solutions. 

Casus  belli  <k4's“s  bel''>-,  the 

tenal  grounds  which 
justify  a  declaration  of  war. 

Cat  ( Felis  domesticus) ,  a  well-known 
domesticated  quadruped,  order 
Carnivora,  the  same  name  being  also 
given  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order. 
It  is  believed  that  the  cat  was  originally 
domesticated  in  Egypt,  and  the  gloved 
cat  (F.  maniculata )  of  Egypt  and  Nubia 
has  by  some  been  considered  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  cat,  though  more 
probably  it  was  the  Egyptian  cat  ( F . 
caligdta) .  It  was  seldom,  if  at  all, 
kept  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
till  long  after  the  Christian  era  was  rare 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  domestic  breed  owed 
its  origin  to  the  wild  cat ;  but  there  are 
considerable  differences  between  them, 
the  latter  being  larger,  and  having  a 
shorter  and  thicker  tail,  which  also  does 


Catachresis 


Catacombs 


not  taper.  The  domestic  cat  belongs  to 
a  genus — that  which  contains  the  lion 
and  tiger — better  armed  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  animal  life  than  any  other  quad¬ 
rupeds.  The  short  and  powerful  jaws, 
trenchant  teeth,  cunning  disposition, 
combined  with  nocturnal  habits  (for 
which  their  eyesight  is  naturally 
adapted)  and  much  patience  in  pursuit 
give  these  animals  great  advantages 
over  their  prey.  The  cat  in  a  degree  par¬ 
takes  of  all  the  attributes  of  its  race. 
Its  food  in  a  state  of  domestication  is 
necessarily  very  various,  but  always  of 
flesh  or  fish  if  it  can  be  obtained.  In¬ 
stances  of  its  catching  the  latter  are 
known,  though  usually  the  cat  is  ex¬ 
tremely  averse  to  wetting  itself.  It  is 
a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step 
in  any  sort  of  filth,  and  preserving  its 
fur  in  a  very  neat  condition.  Its  fur 
is  very  easily  injured  by  water  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  want  of  oil  in  it,  and  it 
can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by  fric¬ 
tion.  The  cat  goes  with  young  for 
sixty-three  days,  and  brings  forth  usu¬ 
ally  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter,  which 
remain  blind  for  nine  days.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  regarded  as  less  intelligent  than  the 
dog,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It 
has  a  singular  power  of  finding  its  way 
home  when  taken  to  a  distance  and  cov¬ 
ered  up  by  the  way.  Among  the  various 
breeds  or  races  of  cat  may  be  mentioned 
the  tailless  cat  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (and 
the  Crimea)  ;  the  tortoise-shell,  with  its 
color  a  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
brownish  or  fawn  color ;  the  large  An¬ 
gora  or  Persian  cat,  with  its  long  silky 
fur ;  and  the  blue  or  Carthusian,  with 
long  soft  grayish-blue  fur: — The  wild  cat 
( Felis  catus)  is  still  found  in  Scotland 
and  in  various  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  chiefly  in  forest  re¬ 
gions,  making  its  lair  in  hollow  trees  or 
clefts  of  rocks.  It  is  a  very  fierce  ani¬ 
mal.  There  are  a  number  of  other  ani¬ 
mals  of  similar  size  and  habits  known 
as  cats,  such  as  the  fishing-cat  ( F .  viver- 
rina)  of  Bengal  and  Eastern  Asia,  the 
leopard  cat  (F.  bengalensis)  of  North¬ 
ern  India,  and  Southeastern  Asia,  the 
marbled  cat  ( F .  marmorata)  of  the 
same,  region,  the  rusty-spotted  cat  ( F . 
robiginosa) ,  a  small  Indian  species,  etc, 
There  are  three  species  of  the  American 
lynx  which  are  popularly  known  as  cats : 
Lynx  rufus,  the  American  wTild  cat ; 
L.  rufus  maculatus,  the  Texas  wild  cat ; 
and  L.  fasciatus,  the  reed-cat.  The  oce¬ 
lot,  serval,  and  margay  may  also  be 
called  cats. 

Catachresis  (kat-a-kre'sis),  a  figure 

in  rhetoric,  when  a 
word  is  too  far  wrested  from  its  true 


signification;  as,  to  speak  of  tones  being 
made  more  palatable  for  ‘  agreeable  to 
the  ear.’  So  in  Scripture  we  read  of  the 
blood  of  the  grape.  Also,  in  philol.  the 
employment  of  a  word  under  a  false 
form  through  misapprehension  in  regard 
to  its  origin ;  thus  crayfish  or  crawfish 
(Fr.,  tcrevisse)  has  its  form  by  cata¬ 
chresis. 

Cfltarlvsm  (kat'a-klism),  in  geol.  a 
cataclysm  physical  catastrophe  of 

great  extent,  supposed  to  have  occurred 
at  different  periods,  and  to  have  been 
the  efficient  cause  of  various  phenomena 
observed  in  the  surface  configuration  of 
localities. 

Catacombs  <kat'a-k6mz, ;  ,Gr-  lcata< 

down,  and  kumbos,  a 
hollow  or  recess),  caves  or  subterranean 
places  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
bodies  being  placed  in  graves  or  recesses 
hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  cave. 
Caves  of  this  kind  were  common  amongst 
the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Persians,  and 
many  oriental  nations.  In  Sicily  and 
Asia  Minor  numerous  excavations  have 
been  discovered  containing  sepulchres, 
and  the  catacombs  near  Naples  are  re¬ 
markably  extensive.  Those  of  Rome, 
however,  are  the  most  important.  The 
term  catacumbw  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  applied  to  the  district  near 
Rome  which  contains  the  chapel  of  St. 
Sebastian,  in  the  vaults  of  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  the  body  of  St.  Peter 
was  first  deposited:  but  (besides  its  gen¬ 
eral  application)  it  is  now  applied  in  a 
special  way  to  all  the  extensive  subter¬ 
ranean  burial  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rome,  which  extend  underneath  the 
town  itself  as  well  as  part  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country,  and  are  said  to  contain 
not  less  than  6,000,000  tombs.  They 
consist  of  long,  narrow  galleries  usually 
about  8  feet,  high  and  5  feet  wide,  which 
branch  off  in  all  directions,,  forming  a 
perfect  maze  of  corridors.  Different 
stories  of  galleries  lie  one  below  the 
other.  ^  Vertical  shafts  run  up  to  the 
outer  air,  thus  introducing  light  and  air, 
though  in  small  quantity.  The  graves 
or  loculi  lie  lengthwise  in  the  galleries. 
They  are  closed  laterally  by  a  slab,  on 
which  there  is  occasionally  a  brief  in¬ 
scription  or  a  symbol,  such  as  a  dove, 
an  anchor,  or  a  palm-branch,  and  some¬ 
times  both.  The  earliest  that  can  be 
dated  with  any  certainty  belongs  to  the 
year  111  a.d.  It  is  now  regarded  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  times  of  persecution  the 
early  Christians  frequently  took  refuge 
in  the  catacombs,  in  order  to  celebrate 
there  in  secret  the  ceremonies  of  their 
religion ;  but  it  is  not  less  certain  that 
the  catacombs  served  also  as  ordinary 


Catacoustics 


Catalonia 


places  of  burial  to  the  early  Christians, 
and  were,  for  the  most  part,  excavated  by 
the  Christians  themselves.  In  early 
times  rich  Christians  constructed  under¬ 
ground  burying-places  for  themselves  and 
their  brethren,  which  they  held  as  pri¬ 
vate  property  under  the  protection  of 
the  law.  But  in  course  of  time,  partly 
by  their  coming  under  the  control  of 
the  church  and  partly  by  accidents  of 
proprietorship,  these  private  burying- 
grounds  were  connected  with  each  other, 
and  became  the  property,  not  of  particu¬ 
lar  individuals,  but  of  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  3d  century  a.d.  there 
were  already  several  such  common  bury¬ 
ing-places  belonging  to  the  Christian 
congregations,  and  their  number  went  on 
increasing  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  the  catacombs  ceased  to  be  used 
as  burying-places.  From  the  time  of 
Constantine  down  to  the  8th  century 
they  were  used  only  as  places  of  devo¬ 
tion  and  worship.  But  their  use  as 
formal  places  of  worship  can  only  have 
been  occasional,  for  the  limited  dimen¬ 
sions  even  of  the  largest  rooms,  and  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  passages, 
must  have  made  it  impossible  for  any 
large  number  to  take  efficient  part  in 
the  services  at  one  time.  But  though  the 
idea  of  the  catacombs  as  regular  places 
of  worship  tnay  be  carried  too  far,  there 
is  no  doubt,  from  the  episcopal  chairs, 
altars,  basins,  etc.,  found  within  them, 
and  from  the  subjects  of  the  mosaics  and 
carvings  on  the  walls,  that  the  rites  of 
the  church,  and  particularly  the  eucha- 
rist  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  were 
often  celebrated  there.  They,  could  never 
have  served  as  dwelling-places  for  any 
length  of  time  to  the  Christians,  resi¬ 
dence  in  most  of  them  for  more  than  a 
short  time  being  very  dangerous  to  the 
health.  During  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  8th  century  the  cata¬ 
combs  were  in  part  destroyed,  and  soon 
became  entirely  inaccessible,  so  that  they 
were  forgotten,  and  only  the  careful  and 
laborious  investigations  of  moderns, 
amongst  whom  De  Rossi  ( Roma  Sotter- 
ranea)  and  Parker  ( The  Catacombs ) 
may  be  mentioned,  have  thrown  anything 
like  a  complete  light  on  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  catacombs.  There  are  ex¬ 
tensive  catacombs  at  Paris,  consisting  of 
old  quarries  from  which  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  much  of  the  material  for  the 
building  of  the  city.  In  them  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  bones  removed  from  ceme¬ 
teries  now  built  over. 


Catacoustics 


( kat'a-kou-stiks ) ,  the 
science  of  reflected 


sounds,  or  that  part  of  acoustics  which 
considers  the  properties  of  echoes. 


fla+afal  nn  Catafalque  (kat-a-fal'- 
GdAdiaiCO,  k6>  kat/a_falk)f  a  tempo¬ 
rary  and  ornamental  structure,  represent¬ 
ing  a  tomb  placed  over  the  coffin  of  a 
distinguished  person  or  over  a  grave. 
PlnfalflYi  (kat'a-lan),  a  native  of 
Catalonia,  or  Northeastern 
Spain,  or  the  language  of  Catalonia, 
which  holds  a  position  similar  to  the 
Provencal,  having  been  early  cultivated 
and  having  a  considerable  literature.  It 
was  established  as  a  literary  language 
by  the  close  of  the  13th  century,  and  is 
still  to  some  extent  used  as  such  in  its 
own  region. 


Catalan  Grand  Company,  *ahm| 

given  to  a  troop  of  adventurers  raised  by 
Roger  di  Flor  about  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  They  numbered  about 
8000  men  of  different  nationalities,  Cata¬ 
lans,  Sicilians.  Aragonese,  etc.,  and 
were  led  by  Roger  to  the  East  to  aid 
Emperor  Andronicus  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Turks.  They  fought  well  and  did 
good  service,  but  their  habits  of  plunder 
and  rapine  made  them  as  formidable  to 
their  friends  as  their  foes.  The  company 
was  broken  up  in  1315,  some  twelve  years 
after  its  formation. 


fla+alarn  (ka-t  a-U'ne),  Angelica, 
v^dtciicuii  oue  of  the  m()St  celebrated 

of  Italian  female  singers,  born  in  1779  ; 
died  in  1849.  After  filling  the  chief  so¬ 
prano  parts  in  the  best  opera-houses  of 
Italy  she  visited  successively  Madrid, 
Paris,  and  London,  enjoying  everywhere 
great  professional  triumphs.  She  had  a 
voice  of  extraordinary  volume  and 
power. 

Catalaunian  Plain 

plain  around  Ch&lons-sur-Marne,  famous 
as  the  field  where  Aetius,  the  Roman 
general,  and  Theodoric,  King  of  the  West 
Goths,  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Attila,  451  a.d. 

Cfltalpmv  (ka  t-a-lep'si),  a  spas- 
\ja  a  |  y  modic  disease,  generally 
connected  with  hysteria,  in  which  there 
is  a  sudden  suspension  of  the  senses  and 
volition,  with  statue-like  fixedness  of 
the  body  and  limbs  in  the  attitude  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  attack,  while  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  continues, 
and  the  pulse  and  temperature  remain 
natural.  It  is  generally  the  consequence 
of  some  other  disease,  or  of  a  constitu¬ 
tion  enfeebled  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  unobserved  causes,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  effects  of  hypnotism. 

Catalonia  (kat-a-ld'ni-a;  anc.  His- 
pania  Farraconensis) ,  an 
old  province  of  Spain,  bounded  n.  by 
France,  e.  and  s.  E.  by  the  Mediterra- 


Catalpa 


Cataract 


nean,  s.  by  Valencia,  and  w.  by  Ara¬ 
gon.  The  country  in  general  is  moun¬ 
tainous,  but  intersected  with  fertile 
valleys,  while  the  mountains  themselves 
are  covered  with  valuable  woods  and 
fruit-trees,  the  slopes  being  cut  in  ter¬ 
races  and  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
by  an  artificial  system  of  irrigation. 
Wheat,  wine,  oil,  flax,  hemp,  vegetables, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  are  abun¬ 
dant.  There  are  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
alum,  etc.  On  the  coast  is  a  coral-fish¬ 
ery.  Catalonia,  though  less  fertile  than 
most  of  Spain,  stands  pre-eminent  for 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
speak  the  Catalan  dialect  (see  Catalan). 
Pop.  1,966,382;  area  12,427  sq.  miles. 
It  comprises  the  modern  provinces  of 
Tarragona,  Gerona,  Lerida,  and  Barce¬ 
lona. 


Catalpa  Ofa-tal'pa),  a  genus  of 

r  plants,  order  Bignomaceae. 
The  species  are  trees  with  simple  leaves 
and  large,  gay,  trumpet-shaped  flowers, 
which  emit  an  offensive  odor.  C.  sy- 
ringifolia ,  a  North  American  species,  is 
well  adapted  for  large  shrubberies,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe.  C. 
longissima  contains  much  tannin  in  its 
bark,  and  is  known  in  the  West  Indies 
by  the  name  of  French  oak. 

Catalysis  l^-tel'i-sis),  or  Contact 

J  Action,  the  peculiar  chem¬ 
ical  change  which  occurs  when  one  body 
decomposes  another  without  being  itself 
changed ;  thus  oxide  of  cobalt  decom¬ 
poses  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  into 
chloride  of  calcium  and  oxygen,  itself  re¬ 
maining  without  change,  the  oxide  of  co¬ 
balt  hence  being  called  a  catalyte. 

Catamaran  (kat-a-ma-ran'),  a  sort 

of  raft  used  in  the  East 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  elsewhere.  Those 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  like  those  of 
Madras  and  other  parts  of  that  coast, 
are  formed  of  three  logs  lashed  together. 
Their  length  is  from  20  to  25  feet,  and 
breadth  2 y2  to  3 y2  feet.  The  central  log 
is  much  the  largest,  and  is  pointed  at 
the  fore-end.  These  floats  are  navigated 
with  great  skill  by  one  or  two  men  in  a 
kneeling  posture.  The  natives  think 
nothing  of  passing  through  the  surf 
which  lashes  the  beach  at  Madras  when 
boats  of  the  best  construction  would  be 
swamped. 


Catamarca  -(kat-a-mar'ka),  a  prov- 
mce  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  South  America ;  area,  47.500 
square  miles ;  mountainous  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  except  the  s.  Pop.  103,082.  The 
capital  is  Catamarca,  or  more  fully  San 
Fernando  de  Catamarca.  Pop.  7397. 

Catamenia.  See  Menstruation. 


rafamnnut  (kat'a-mount),  or  Cata- 
Odtdmuunt  mountain,  the  moun¬ 
tain  wild  cat,  a  name  often  given  in  the 
United  States  to  the  puma  or  cougar. 

Catania  (ka-ta'ni-a  ;  anc.  Catdna),  a 
vd  La  III  a  dty  on  the  east  coast  of 

Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  visited  by  tremendous  earth¬ 
quakes,  one  of  the  worst  of  which  was  in 
1693,  when  18,000  people  were  destroyed, 
and  has  been  partially  laid  in  ruins  by 
lava  from  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna.  But 
Catania  has  always  revived,  and  has 
much  more  the  features  of  a  metropolis 
than  Palermo.  Most  of  the  edifices  have 
an  air  of  magnificence  unknown  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  the  town  has  a 
title  to  rank  among  the  elegant  cities 
of  Europe.  The  cathedral,  founded  by 
Count  Roger  in  1094,  is  a  fine  building. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and 
articles  in  lava,  amber,  etc.,  constitutes 
the  chief  industry.  The  ruins  of  the 
amphitheater,  which  was  more  extensive 
than  the  Colosseum  at  Rome,  are  still  to 
be  seen,  as  also  the  remains  of  the 
theater,  baths,  aqueducts,  sepulchral 
chambers,  hippodrome,  and  several  tem¬ 
ples.  The  harbor  was  choked  up  by  the 
eruption  of  1669,  so  that  for  larger  ves¬ 
sels  there  is  nothing  but  a  roadstead.  In 
spite  of  this  Catania  has  a  ‘considerable 
trade,  and  exports  wheat,  barley,  wine, 
oil,  etc.  Pop.  157,722. 

(ka-tan-za'ro),  a  cathe- 

uatanzaio  dral  city  of  South  Italy> 

capital  of  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
a  height,  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Squil- 
lace,  with  manufactures  of  silk  and  vel¬ 
vet,  and  some  trade  in  wheat,  wine,  oil, 
etc.  Pop.  22,799.  Area  of  prov.  2307 
sq.  miles ;  pop.  482,788. 

Cataplasm  &m;Pe.Iasm)'  See 


Catapult  (kat'a-pult).  a  machine  of 
P  the  ancients  for  projecting 
missiles,  chiefly  arrows.  They  may  be 
described  as  a  kind  of  gigantic  cross¬ 
bow.  Batista?  were  engines  somewhat 
similarly  constructed,  but  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  shooting  of  stones. 

Cataract  (kat'a-rakt),  a  disease  of 

the  eye,  consisting  in  an 
opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens,  or  its 
capsule,  or  both.  It  is  quite  different 
from  amaurosis,  which  is  a  disease  of 
the  retina.  In  cataract  the  lens  becomes 
opaque,  and  is  no  longer  capable  of  trans¬ 
mitting  the  light.  Its  earliest  approach 
is  marked  by  a  loss  of  the  natural  color 
of  the  pupil,  and  when  developed  it 
causes  the  pupil  to  have  a  milk-white  or 
pearly  color.  It  is  most  common  in  old 
or  elderly  people,  and  is  quite  painless. 


Cataract 


Cateau-Cambresis 


Cataract  is  treated  by  different  surgical 
operations,  all  of  them  consisting  in  re¬ 
moving  the  diseased  lens  from  its  situ¬ 
ation  opposite  the  transparent  cornea. 
In  couching,  the  lens  is  depressed,  re¬ 
moved  downwards,  and  kept  from  rising 
by  the  vitreous  humor ;  but  this  method 
is  now  almost  entirely  given  up  in  favor 
of  removal  of  the  lens  by  extraction. 
Extraction  consists  in  making  an  in¬ 
cision  in  the  cornea,  and  in  the  capsule 
of  the  lens,  by  which  the  lens  may  be 
brought  forward,  and  through  the  cut  in 
the  cornea,  so  as  to  be  altogether  re¬ 
moved.  The  third  operation  is  by  ab¬ 
sorption.  This  consists  in  wounding  the 
capsule,  breaking  down  the  crystalline, 
and  bringing  the  fragments  into  the 
anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  where  they 
are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  aqueous 
humor,  and  are  at  length  absorbed  and 
disappear.  Extraction  is  now  the  regu¬ 
lar  method,  and  after  it  is  effected  a 
special  kind  of  spectacles  are  required. 

Cataract,  °i  WATERFALL,  the  leap 
9  of  a  stream  over  a  ledge 
or  precipice  occurring  in  its  course. 
Many  cataracts  are  remarkable  for  their 
sublimity,  the  grandest  being  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  on  the  Niagara  River  be¬ 
tween  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  in  North 
America,  the  river  having  here  a  fall  of 
about  160  feet  and  a  great  width. 
Amongst  other  notable  falls  are  those  of 
the  river  Montmorency,  a  tributary  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  which  are  242  feet  in 
height ;  that  of  the  river  Potaro,  in 
British  Guiana,  about  822  feet  high  and 
369  broad ;  that  of  the  Yosemite  River, 
California,  which  makes  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  2100  feet ;  the  Victoria  Falls, 
on  the  river  Zambesi,  in  South  Africa, 
about  370  feet  high  and  1860  yards  broad  ; 
the  Grand  Falls,  Labrador,  about  2000 
feet,  and  the  Rovanna  Falls,  Guiana, 
2000  feet.  The  cataract  of  the  Riukan- 
foss,  on  the  river  Maan,  in  Norway,  is 
about  900  feet  high.  The  fall  of  the 
Staubbach  at  Lauterbrunnen,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  is  between  800  and  900  feet,  but  has 
a  very  small  volume  of  water ;  the  falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  renowned  over 
Europe,  are  300  feet  broad  and  nearly 
100  feet  in  height.  In  Italy  the  falls  of 
Terni,  on  the  Velino,  and  those  of  the 
Anio,  at  Tivoli,  are  artificial  but  very 
beautiful.  See  the  separate  articles. 
Catarrh  (ka-tar';  from  Gr.  katarreo, 
I  flow  down),  an  increased 
secretion  of  mucus  from  the  membranes 
of  the  nose,  fauces,  and  bronchi,  accom¬ 
panied  with  fever  and  attended  with 
sneezing,  cough,  thirst,  lassitude,  and 
want  of  appetite.  There  are  numerous 


species  of  catarrh,  one  which  is  very  com¬ 
mon,  and  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head; 
and  another,  the  influenza,  or  epidemic 
catarrh.  It  is  seldom  fatal  in  itself,  but 
often  undermines  the  health,  leading  to 
fatal  diseases. 

Catawha  (ka-ta'ba),  a  river  of  the 
uaxawoa  CarolinaS)  about. 250  miles 

long.  Its  name  has  been  given  to  a 
light  wine  of  rich  Muscadine  flavor,  which 
has  acquired  some  celebrity  in  America, 
the  grape  from  which  it  is  made  having 
been  first  discovered  near  its  sources. 
The  wine  is  chiefly  made  at  Cincinnati, 
and  has  had  the  honor  of  being  sung  by 
Longfellow  in  one  of  his  lyrics. 

Pat'lvirrl  ( T urdus  felivox  or  Galeo - 

uu  u  scoptes  Carolinensis) ,  a 
well-known  species  of  American  thrush, 
which  during  the  summer  is  found 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  frequenting  thickets  and  shrub¬ 
beries.  It  has  a  disagreeable  note,  strik¬ 
ingly  similar  to  the  plaint  of  a  kitten 
in  distress,  but  also  a  power  of  imitating 
the  songs  of  other  birds  resembling  that 
of  the  mocking-bird.  The  plumage  is  a 
deep  slate  color  above  and  lighter  be¬ 
low,  and  it  is  about  9  inches  in  length. 
In  habit  it  is  lively,  familiar,  and  un¬ 
suspicious.  During  the  winter  it  inhab¬ 
its  the  extreme  south  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  catbird  fre¬ 
quently  attacks  the  common  black  snake, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  bird,  rifles 
its  nest. 

Paf 'Vina  f  a  small  sailboat,  usually 
UUctl/,  not  over  c>Q  feet  long,  and 

wide  of  beam  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
It  has  a  single  sail,  a  large  fore  and  aft 
mainsail,  the  mast  being  slipped  as  far 
forward  as  possible.  It  is  very  quick 
working  and  easily  handled  by  one  per¬ 
son  ;  draws  little  water,  depending  on  a 
centerboard  to  prevent  making  leeway. 
Cfltoll  (kach),  a  short  piece  of  music, 
frequently  of  a  humorous  and 
bacchanalian  character,  written  generally 
in  three  or  four  parts.  It  is  a  sort  of 
short  canon,  the  second  voice  taking  up 
the  theme  when  the  first  has  completed 
the  first  phrase,  the  third  following  the 
second  in  same  manner. 

Catchfly,  a,  p°pula.r  “ame  of  s|,vf.ra’ 

J 9  plants  of  the  genus  Stlene 
(which  see).  Dioncea  muscipula  and 
Lychnis  Viscaria  are  also  so  called. 

Cateau-Cambresis  (k^-to-kap-b  r  a- 

sis),  a  town 
of  France,  dep.  Nord.  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Selle,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  its 
name  signed  here  in  1559,  by  which 
Henri  II  of  France  gave  up  Calais  to 


Catechetical  Schools 


Category 


the  English,  and  agreed  to  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  with  Spain  of  all  conquered  terri¬ 
tories.  It  has  various  textile  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  is  now  known  as  Le  C&teau. 
Pop.  10,341. 

Catechetical  Schools  ^^fn- 

stitutions  for  the  education  of  Christian 
teachers,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
the  Eastern  Church  from  the  2d  to  the 
5th  century.  The  first  and  most  re¬ 
nowned  were  those  formed  at  Alexandria 
(a.d.  160-400)  on  the  model  of  the 
famous  schools  of  Grecian  learning  in 
that  place,  Pantaenus.  Clement,  and  Ori- 
gen  being  their  most  famous  teachers. 
The  schools  at  Antioch  were  also  in 
high  repute  from  about  290  till  the  5th 
century.  The  Arian  controversy  broke 
up  the  Alexandrian,  and  the  Nestorian 
and  Eutychian  controversies  the  Antioch 
schools.  They  were  succeeded  at  a  later 
date  by  the  cathedral  and  monastic 
schools. 


P.a-f-Anlric-m  (kat'e-kizm;  from  Greek 
kaUche6f  t0  sound  down> 
utter,  instruct  orally),  an  elementary 
book  containing  a  summary  of  principles 
in  any  science  or  art,  but  particularly 
in  religion,  reduced  to  the  form  of  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers.  The  first  regular 
catechisms  appear  to  have  been  compiled 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  those  by 
Kero  of  St.  Gall  and  Otfried  of  Weissen- 
burg  being  most  famous.  In  the  R. 
Catholic  Church  each  bishop  has  the 
right  to  make  a  catechism  for  his  diocese. 
But  in  modern  times  R.  Catholic  cate¬ 
chisms  are  generally  a  pretty  close  copy 
of  the  one  drawn  up  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (published  1566),  of*  which  an 
English  translation  was  issued  in  Lon¬ 
don  (1687)  under  the  patronage  of 
James  II.  Among  Protestants  the  cate¬ 
chisms  of  Luther  (1518,  1520,  and 

1529)  acquired  great  celebrity,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  used  in  Germany,  though  not 
exclusively.  Calvin’s  smaller  and  larger 
catechisms  (1536-39)  never  gained  the 
popularity  of  those  of  Luther.  The  cate¬ 
chism  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
first  book  of  Edward  VI,  March  7,  1549, 
contained  merely  the  baptismal  vow,  the 
creed,  the  ten  commandments,  and  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  with  explanations,  the 
part  relative  to  the  sacraments  being 
subjoined  at  the  revision  of  the  liturgy 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  cate¬ 
chism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  that 
agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  with  the  assistance  of 
commissioners  from  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  approved  of  by  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  year  1648.  What  is 
called  the  Shorter  Catechism  is  merely 


an  abridgment  of  the  Larger,  and  is  the 
one  in  most  common  use.  The  best- 
known  catechism  among  English  Protes¬ 
tant  Dissenters  was  that  of  Dr.  Watts ; 
but  the  use  of  catechisms  is  far  from 
usual  among  them. 

PpfppVin  (kat'e-sho),  a  name  com- 
mon  to  several  astringent 
extracts  prepared  from  the  wood,  bark, 
and  fruits  of  various  plants,  especially  by 
decoction  and  evaporation  from  the 
wood  of  Acacia  Catechu,  as  well  as 
from  the  seeds  of  the  palm  Areca  Cate¬ 
chu,  and  from  the  Uncaria  Gambier. 
Catechu  is  one  of  the  best  astringents 
in  the  materia  medica.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  tannin,  and  is  used  in  tanning,  in 
calico-printing,  etc.  It  is  chiefly  ob¬ 
tained  from  Burmah.  Called  also  Terra 
Japonica  and  Cutch. 

Catechumens  <kat-e-ka'menz;  liter- 

ally,  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction),  a  name  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  converted  Jews  and  heath¬ 
ens  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  who 
were  to  receive  baptism  and  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  place  in  the  church,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  share  the  sacrament. 
Afterwards  it  was  applied  to  young 
Christians  who,  for  the  first  time,  wished 
to  partake  of  this  ordinance,  and  for 
this  purpose  went  through  a  preparatory 
course  of  instruction. 

Ca+APYirv  (kat'e-gor-i),  or  Predica- 
v'd,LCo viy  ment,  in  logic,  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  all  the  beings  contained 
under  any  genus  or  kind  ranged  in  order. 
The  ancients,  following  Aristotle,  held 
that  all  beings  or  objects  of  thought 
may  be  referred  to  ten  categories,  viz. : 
quantity,  quality,  relation,  action,  pas¬ 
sion,  time,  place,  situation,  and  habit. 
Plato  admits  only  five :  substance,  iden¬ 
tity,  motion,  and  rest ;  the  Stoics  four: 
subjects,  qualities,  independent  circum¬ 
stances,  relative  circumstances.  Des¬ 
cartes  suggested  seven  divisions :  spirit, 
matter,  quantity,  substance,  figure,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  rest.  Others  make  but  two 
categories,  substance  and  attribute,  or 
subject  and  accident;  or  three,  accident 
being  divided  into  the  inherent  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial.  In  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
the  term  categories  is  applied  to  the 
primitive  conceptions  originating  in  the 
understanding  independently  of  all  ex¬ 
perience  (hence  called  pure  conceptions), 
though  incapable  of  being  realized  in 
thought  except  in  their  application  to 
experience.  These  he  divides  into  four 
classes,  quantity,  quality,  relation,  and 
modality,  placing  under  the  first  class  the 
conceptions  of  unity,  plurality,  and  total¬ 
ity;  under  the  second,  reality,  negation, 
and  limitation;  under  the  third  inher- 
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Catenary  Curve 


Cathedral 


ence  and  subsistence,  causality  and  de¬ 
pendence,  and  community  (mutual  ac¬ 
tion)  ;  and  under  the  fourth,  possibility 
and  impossibility,  existence  and  non¬ 
existence,  necessity  and  contingency.  J. 
S.  Mill  applies  the  term  categories  to  the 
most  general  heads  under  which  every¬ 
thing  that  may  be  asserted  of  any  sub¬ 
ject  may  be  arranged.  Of  these  he 
makes  five,  existence,  co-existence,  se¬ 
quence,  causation,  and  resemblance,  or, 
considering  causation  as  a  peculiar  case 
of  sequence,  four. 

Catenary  Curve  <ka  t'e-na-ri), 

J  that  curve  which 

is  formed  by  a  cord  or  chain  of  uniform 
density  and  thickness  when  allowed  to 
hang  freely  between  two  points.  It  is 
of  interest  as  bearing  on  the  theory  of 
arches  and  domes,  and  as  the  curve 
assumed  by  the  chains  of  a  suspension- 
bridge. 

Caterpillar  See 

Cat'fish,  a  remarkably  voracious  fish, 
’  the  Anarrhichas  lupus,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  of  gobies,  known 
also  as  the  Wolf -fish ;  also  the  name 
common  to  several  North  American  fish 
of  the  genus  Pimelodus.  P.  catus  (the 
common  catfish)  is  known  also  as  the 
Horned  Pout  and  Bullhead.  It  is  from 
7  to  9  inches  in  length  and  is  esteemed 
as  a  food  fish.  P.  nigricans,  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River,  is  from 
2  to  4  feet  long,  weighs  from  6  to  30 
pounds,  and  is  excellent  eating. 

Cat'ffUt  a  cor<*  ma(^e  from  the  intes- 
°  tines  of  sheep,  and  sometimes 
from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule, 
but  not  from  those  of  cats.  The  manu¬ 
facture  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Italy  and 
France  by  a  tedious  process.  Catgut  for 
stringed  instruments,  as  violins  and 
harps,  is  made  principally  in  Milan  and 
Naples,  the  latter  having  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  treble  strings. 

Catha  (ka'tha),  a  genus  of  plants, 
nat.  order  Celastracese,  mostly 
natives  of  Africa.  The  leaves  and  twigs 
of  C.  edulis,  known  as  khat  or  cafta, 
possess  properties  akin  to  those  of  tea 
and  coffee,  and  the  plant  is  much  cul¬ 
tivated  by  the  Arabs.  The  use  of  khat 
is  of  greater  antiquity  than  that  of  coffee. 

PatViari  (kath'a-ri ;  Greek,  katharos, 
yjaiiLaii  pure)>  a  name  akin  to  «  Puri. 

tans/  applied  at  different  times  to  vari¬ 
ous  sects  of  Christians.  It  became  a 
common  appellation  of  several  sects 
which  first  appeared  in  the  11th  century 
in  Lombardy  and  afterwards  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  were 
violently  persecuted  for  their  alleged 
Manichean  tenets  and  usages.  They  had 


many  other  local  names.  Thus,  from 
their  relation  to  the  Bulgarian  Pauli- 
cians  they  were  sometimes  termed  Bul¬ 
garians.  In  Southern  France,  when 
they  were  mostly  prosperous,  they  were 
confounded  with  the  Albigenses,  and  were 
exterminated  with  them.  The  Cathari 
proper  were  dualists,  of  a  type  closely 
related  to  the  older  Gnostics,  held  a 
community  of  goods,  abstained  from  war, 
marriage,  and  the  killing  of  animals,  and 
rejected  water-baptism.  They  professed 
to  strive  after  a  higher  life  than  that 
embodied  in  the  ordinary  religious  ideals. 

Catharine.  See  Catherine. 
Cathar'tes.  See  Turkey  Buzzard. 
Cathartics  (ta-ihar'aks),  a  gen- 

eral  name  for  purgative 

medicines. 

Cathay  ^Mna5  *’  an  °ld  name  °f 
Cathcart  (Jath'kart),  Sir  George, 

son  ot  the  following,  born 
in  1794 ;  entered  the  Life  Guards  in- 
1810,  accompanied  his  father  as  attache 
to  Russia,  and  subsequently  acted  as 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
at  Waterloo.  He  served  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  West  Indies,  quelled  the  rebel¬ 
lion  in  Canada  in  1837,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1852  governor  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  he  showed  ability  in 
subduing  the  Kaffir  insurrection.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  great 
things  were  expected  of  him,  but  he  fell 
as  divisional  commander  at  Inkerman  in 
1854. 

Cathcart,  Wl£L?^  Shaw-  earl  of 

’  a  British  general,  son  of 
Baron  Cathcart  of  Cathcart,  Renfrew, 
born  in  1755  ;  died  in  1843.  He  served 
in  the  American  revolutionary  war  and 
against  the  French  republic  in  Flanders 
and  Germany,  and  in  1807  commanded 
the  land  forces  in  the  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  being  then  created  viscount. 
In  1812  he  went  to  Russia  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  and  in  1814  was  created 
an  earl.  Subsequently  he  was  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  ambassador  to  the  Russian 
court.  His  son,  Charles  Murray, 
Earl  of  Cathcart,  born  in  1783,  served 
under  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  Waterloo,  was  in  1830  created  a 
major-general,  and  in  1851  commauder- 
in-chief  in  Canada  ;  died  in  1859. 
Cathedral  (ka-the’dral)  the  princi- 
pal  church  of  a  diocese, 
so  called  from  its  possessing  the  episco¬ 
pal  chair  or  cathedra.  This  is  really 
what  distinguishes  a  cathedral  from  other 
churches,  though  most  cathedrals  are 
also  larger  and  more  elaborate  struc- 


Cathedral 


Cathedral 


tures  than  ordinary  churches,  and  have 
various  dignitaries  and  functionaries  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  The  cathedral  estab¬ 
lishments  in  England  regularly  consist 
of  a  dean  and  chapter,  presided  over  by 
the  bishop,  the  chapter  being  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  canons.  The  dean 
and  chapter  meet  in  the  chapter-house 
of  the  cathedral ;  in  them  the  property  of 
the  cathedral  is  vested,  and  they  nomi¬ 
nally  elect  the  bishop  on  a  conge  d’elire 


also  employed.  Many  cathedrals  furnish 
the  most  magnificent  examples  of  the 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages ;  and  as 
they  were  intended  to  accommodate 
great  numbers  of  people,  and  to  exhibit 
imposing  religious  services,  they  are 
often  of  great  size  (St.  Peter’s,  Rome, 
is  613  feet  long  and  450  across  the  tran¬ 
septs).  Among  the  most  notable  cathe¬ 
drals  are  St.  Peter’s,  the  largest  of  all, 
founded  1450 ;  the  cathedral  at  Milan, 


tain  number  of 
4  minor  canons 
formance  of  the 


A,  Apsidal  aisle.  B  B,  Outer  aisles  of  choir. 

F  G,  Transepts.  H,  Central  tower. 

I  J.  Western  turrets. 

M,  Principal  or  western  doorway. 

N  N,  Western  side  doors. 

P  Q,  North  and  south  aisles  of  choir. 

R  R  R,  Chapels. 

T  U,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave, 
from  the  crown.  There  are  often  a  cer- 
honorary  canons,  also 
who  assist  in  the  per- 
choral  services,  choris¬ 
ters,  etc.  As  regards  architecture,  cathe¬ 
drals  naturally  vary  much.  Those  in 
England  are  almost  all  in  the  Gothic 
style,  cruciform  or  cross-shaped  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  having  connected  with 
them  .  a  _  chapter-hous'e,  side  chapels 
(varying  in  number  and  position),  clois¬ 
ters,  crypt,  etc.  This  style  and  arrange¬ 
ment  are  also  common  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  in  most  modern  cathe¬ 
drals  ;  but  the  Romanesque,  Renaissance, 
and  Byzantine  styles  of  architecture  are 


Plan  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

A,  Apse  or  apsis.  B,  Altar,  altar-platform, 
and  altar-steps.  D  E,  Eastern  or  lesser  transept. 
F  G,  Western  or  greater  transept.  H,  Central 
towers.  I  J,  Western  towers.  K,  North  Porch. 
L,  Library  or  register.  M,  Principal  or  western 
doorway.  N  N,  Western  side  doors.  O,  Cloister 
yard  or  garth.  P  Q,  North  and  south  aisles  of 
choir.  R  S,  East  and  west  aisles  of  transept. 
T  U,  North  and  south  aisles  of  nave.  R  R, 
Chapels.  V,  Rood  screen  or  organ  loft.  W, 
Altar  of  Lady  chapel. 

founded  in  1386,  built  of  white  marble ; 
the  cathedral  at  Florence,  begun  about 
1294,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Italian-Gothic  style ;  Cologne  Cathedral, 
commenced  in  1248  (and  only  finished  re¬ 
cently)  ;  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  begun 
1163;  and  those  of  Amiens,  Chartres,  and 
Reims.  The  most  noteworthy  English 
cathedrals  are  St.  Paul’s,  London  (1675- 
1711),  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and 
those  of  Canterbury,  Ely,  Exeter,  Lich¬ 
field,  Lincoln,  Norwich,  Salisbury.  Wells, 
Peterboro,  Westminster,  and  York.  The 
cathedrals  of  Glasgow  and  Kirkwall  are 


CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  MARY,  SALISBURY,  ENGLAND 

The  nave  of  this  famous  old  cathedral,  which  is  an  unsurpassed  example  of  early  English  architecture. 
It  was  built  with  the  exception  of  a  few  details,  within  the  period  1220  to  1266.  The  spire,  404  feet  high, 

is  the  tallest  in  England. 


Catherine  I 
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the  only  entire  cathedrals  in  Scotland, 
exclusive  of  modern  edifices.  There  are 
a  number  of  cathedrals  in  the  United 
States,  some  large  and  impressive,  based 
on  the  mediaeval  architecture. 

Catherine  I  ^ath'erin),  Empress 
of  Russia  and  wife  of 
Peter  the  Great,  was  a  woman  of 
humble  origin,  who,  having  become  mis¬ 
tress  to  Prince  Mensctiikoff,  was  relin¬ 
quished  by  him  to  the  czar.  In  1708 
and  1709  she  bore  the  emperor  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  Anna  and  Elizabeth,  the  first  of 
whom  became  the  Duchess  of  Holstein 
by  marriage,  and  mother  of  Peter  III. 
The  second  became  Empress  of  Russia. 
In  1711  the  emperqr  publicly  acknowl¬ 
edged  Catherine  as  his  wife,  and  she 
was  subsequently  proclaimed  empress, 
and  crowned  in  Moscow  in  1724.  When 
Peter  with  his  army  seemed  irreparably 
lost  on  the  Pruth  in  1711  Catherine  se¬ 
cured  the  relief  of  her  husband  by  brib¬ 
ing  the  Turkish  general.  At  Peter’s 
death  in  1725  Catherine  was  proclaimed 
Empress  and  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her  was 
taken  anew.  Catherine  died  suddenly 
in  1727,  her  death  having  been  hastened 
by  dissipation. 

Pcitlipriiip  TT  Empress  of  Russia, 

Cdixienne  was  born  in  1729t  her 

father  being  Christian  Augustus,  prince 
of  Anhalt-Zerbst.  In  1745  she  was 
married  to  Peter,  nephew  and  successor 
of  the  Russian  Empress  Elizabeth,  on 


Catherine  II  of  Russia. 


whose  death  in  1762  her  husband 
succeeded  as  Peter  III.  In  danger  of 
being  repudiated  in  favor  of  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Woronzoff,  Catherine, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  lover,  Gregory 
Orloff,  and  others,  won  over  the  guards 
and  was  proclaimed  monarch  (July, 


1762).  Peter  attempted  no  resistance, 
abdicated  almost  immediately,  and  was 
strangled  in  prison  a  few  days  later, 
apparently  without  Catherine’s  knowl¬ 
edge.  By  bribes  and  threats  she  readily 
secured  her  position,  and  at  once  entered 
upon  the  administration  with  great  and 
far-seeing  activity.  On  the  death  of 
Augustus  III  of  Poland  she  caused  her 
old  lover,  Poniatowski,  to  be  placed 
on  the  throne  of  that  country  with 
a  view  to  the  extension  of  her  influence 
there,  by  which  she  profited  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  partitions  of  Poland  in  1772, 
1793,  and  1795.  By  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  which  occupied  a  considerable 
part  of  her  reign,  she  conquered  the 
Crimea  and  opened  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Russian  navy.  Her  dream,  however,  of 
driving  the  Turks  from  Europe  and  re¬ 
storing  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  not 
to  be  fulfilled.  Her  relations  with  Poland 
and  with  other  European  powers  in¬ 
duced  her  to  make  peace  with  Turkey  in 
1 792,  and  accept  the  Dniester  as  the 
boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
She  appears  to  have  been  successful  in 
improving  the  administration  of  justice, 
ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  serfs, 
constructed  canals,  founded  the  Russian 
Academy,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  enlightenment  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  country.  Her  enthusiasm 
for  reform,  however,  was  summarily 
checked  by  the  events  of  the  French  rev¬ 
olution  ;  and  the  dissipation  and  ex¬ 
travagance  of  her  court  were  such  that 
there  was  even  a  danger  of  its  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  empire.  Of  her  many  lovers, 
Potemkin  was  longest  in  favor,  retain¬ 
ing  his  influence  from  1775  till  his  death 
in  1791,  directing  Russian  politics 
throughout  that  period  in  all  essential 
matters.  She  died  in  1796. 

Cnfliprinp  St.  In  the  Roman  hagi- 

\j<%  l/IiCi  ology  there  are  gix  gaintg 

of  this  name,  of  whom  only  two  are  of 
importance: — (1)  St.  Catherine,  a  vir¬ 
gin  of  Alexandria  who  suffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  the  fourth  century.  She  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  a  wheel ;  and  the  legend  of 
her  marriage  with  Christ  has  been 

painted  by  several  of  the  first  masters. 
(2)  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  born  in 
1347,  who  was  preternaturally  pious 
from  her  birth,  and  at  six  years  of  age 
was  given  to  self-castigation  and  other 
penances.  Urban  VI  and  Gregory  XI 
sought  her  advice,  and  in  1460 — 80  years 
after  her  death — she  was  canonized. 

Her  poems  and  letters  have  been  pub¬ 

lished. 

St.,  Orders  of.  The 

Knights  of  St.  Catherine 
on  Mount  Sinai  are  an  ancient  military 


Catherine, 


Catherine  de’  Medici 


Catheter 


order,  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  pilgrims  who  came  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  St.  Catherine  on  this  mountain.  In 
Russia  the  order  of  St.  Catherine  is  a 
distinction  for  ladies,  instituted  by 
Catherine,  wife  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
memory  of  his  signal  escape  from  the 
Turks  in  1711. 

Catherine  de’  Medici 

che) ,  wife 

of  Henry  II,  King  of  France,  born  at 
Florence  in  1519,  the  only  daughter  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici,  Duke  of  Urbino, 
and  the  niece  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
She  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Henry  II,  in  1533,  but  had 
little  or  no  influence  at  the  French  court 
either  during  the  reign  of  her  husband, 
who  was  under  the  influence  of  his  mis¬ 
tress  Diana  de  Poitiers,  or  during  the 
reign  of  her  eldest  son,  Francis  II,  who, 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with 
Mary  Stuart,  was  devoted  to  the  party 
of  the  Guises.  The  death  of  Francis 
placed  the  reins  of  government,  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Charles  IX,  in 
her  hands.  Wavering  between  the  Guises 
on  one  side,  who  had  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  Catholics,  and  Cond6 
and  Coligny  on  the  other,  who  had  be¬ 
come  very  powerful  by  the  aid  of  the 
Protestants,  she  played  off  one  faction 
against  the  other  in  the  hope  of  increas¬ 
ing  her  own  power;  and  the  thirty 
years  of  civil  war  which  followed  were 
mainly  due  to  her.  Her  influence  with 
Charles  IX  was  throughout  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Day  was  largely  her  work.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Charles  IX,  in  1574, 
her  third  son  succeeded  as  Henry  III, 
and  her  mischievous  influence  continued. 
She  died  in  1589,  shortly  before  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  Of  her  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  and  Margaret  of  Valois  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Henry 
IV. 

Catherine  Howard,  ?uee5  of  ^ng- 

J  land,  fifth 
wife  of  Henry  VIII,  daughter  of  Lord 
Edmund  Howard,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  born  1522.  Her  beauty  and 
vivacity  induced  the  king  to  marry  her 
in  1540,  but  her  conduct  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  dubious  kind  both  before  and 
after  marriage,  and  she  was  charged  in 
1541  with  adultery.  Her  paramours 
Derham  and  Culpepper  were  beheaded, 
and  two  months  later  (Feb.,  1542)  she 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  ^rinandf 

the  youngest  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  Isabella  of  Castile,  was  born 


in  1485.  In  1501  she  was  married  to 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry 
VII.  Her  husband  dying  about  five 
months  after,  the  king,  unwilling  to  re¬ 
turn  her  dowry,  caused  her  to  be  con¬ 
tracted  to  his  remaining  son,  Henry,  and 
a  dispensation  was  procured  from  the 
pope  for  that  purpose.  On  his  accession 
to  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII  in  1509 
she  was  crowned  with  him,  and  despite 
the  inequality  of  their  ages  retained  her 
ascendency  with  the  king  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  Her  children,  however, 
all  died  in  infancy,  excepting  Mary,  and 
on  the  advent  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Henry 
affected  to  doubt  the  legality  of  his  union 
with  Catherine.  He  applied  therefore 
to  Rome  for  a  divorce,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  papal  court  ultimately  provoked 
him  to  throw  off  his  submission  to  it, 
and  declare  himself  head  of  the  English 
church.  In  1532  he  married  Anne 
Boleyn ;  upon  which  Catherine,  no 
longer  considered  Queen  of  England,  re¬ 
tired  to  Ampthill  in  Bedfordshire.  Cran- 
mer,  now  raised  to  the  primacy,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  divorce,  not¬ 
withstanding  which  Catherine  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  maintaining  her  claims, 
showing  from  first  to  last  a  firm  and 
dignified  spirit.  She  died  January  7, 
1536. 

Catherine  of  Braganza,  Charles 

II,  King  of  England,  and  daughter  of 
John  IV,  King  of  Portugal,  was  born  in 
1638.  In  1662  she  married  Charles  II, 
but  her  husband’s  infidelities  and  ne¬ 
glect,  and  her  childlessness,  were  a 
source  of  mortification  to  her.  In  1693 
she  returned  to  Portugal,  where,  in  1704, 
she  was  made  regent,  and  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  during  the  war  with 
Spain  showed  marked  ability.  She  died 
in  1705. 

Catherine  Parr,  orVnry 

VIII  of  England,  was  born  in  1512,  and 
had  had  two  husbands  before  she  be¬ 
came  Henry’s  queen  in  1543.  Her  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  reformed  religion 
brought  her  into  some  danger,  but  from 
this  she  was  released  by  the  king’s  death 
in  1547.  After  the  death  of  the  king 
she  espoused  the  Lord-admiral  Lord 
Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  to  Edward  VI ; 
but  the  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  and 
she  died  in  childbed  in  1548.  She  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  of  Prayers  or 
Meditations,  and  a  tract  and  letters  pub¬ 
lished  posthumously. 

Catheter  (kath'e-ter),  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  in  surgery  to  a  tube, 
made  of  silver,  nickel-plated  metal,  cotton 
or  linen  fabric,  India  rubber,  etc.,  which 


Cathetometer 


Cat  Island 


is  introduced  into  the  bladder  through 
the  urethra,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  urine  when  it  cannot  be  dis¬ 
charged  spontaneously. 

Cathetometer  ( kath.-e-‘  o  m'e-t  e  r ) , 

an  instrument  for 
measuring  small  differences  of  level  be¬ 
tween  two  points ;  in  its  simplest  form, 
a  vertical  graduated  rod,  upon  which 
slides  a  horizontal  telescope.  With  the 
telescope  the  observer  sights  the  two  ob¬ 
jects  under  examination,  and  the  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  graduated  rod  moved  over 
by  the  telescope  is  the  measure  of  the 
distance  of  height  between  the  two 
objects. 

Cathode  (kath,bd).  See  Anode ;  also 
X-Rays. 

Catholic  Apostolic  Church, 

ingites. 

Catholic  Church  (kath'o-iilO,  the 

uniVersai  church, 
the  whole  body  of  true  believers  in 
Christ ;  but  the  term  is  often  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  or  West¬ 
ern  Church.  See  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Catholic  Emancipation,  ^oenabolo^ 

those  civil  and  ecclesiastical  restraints 
to  which  the  R.  Catholics  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  particularly  of  Ireland,  were 
once  subjected.  These  restraints,  im¬ 
posed  by  the  statutes  of  William  III, 
forbade  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  prop¬ 
erty  in  land,  and  laid  their  spiritual  in¬ 
structors  open  to  the  penalties  of  felony. 
These  restrictions  were  not  repealed  un¬ 
til  1778,  and  other  restraints  were  not 
removed  until  the  emancipation  act  of 
1829.  This  made  Catholics  eligible  to 
sit  in  parliament  and  to  hold  all  offices 
of  state  except  a  few  of  the  highest,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lord  chancellorships  of 
England  and  Ireland,  lord  lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  and  those  of  regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  high  commissioner 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  are  still 
excluded  from  the  right  of  presentation 
to  livings,  and  all  places  connected  with 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  establish¬ 
ment.  In  Ireland  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  treated  with  still  greater  injustice, 
the  worst  of  their  disabilities  being  re¬ 
moved  in  1792  and  1793. 

Catholic  Majesty, 

VI  gave  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  in  memory 
of  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain  in  1491  by  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  But  even  before  that  time,  and 
especially  after  the  council  at  Toledo  in 
589,  several  Spanish  kings  are  said  to 
have  borne  this  title- 


CatlinllPOS  (ka-thol'i-kos),  the  title 
Ld  111011008  of  the  primate  0f  the 

Armenian  Church.  His  residence  is  at 
Etchmiadzin. 

f!a  till  yip  (kat'i-lin ;  Lucius  Sergius 
Catilina)j  a  Roman  con¬ 
spirator,  of  patrician  rank,  born  about 
108  B.c.  In  his  youth  he  attached  him¬ 
self  to  the  party  of  Sulla,  but  his  physi¬ 
cal  strength,  passionate  nature,  and  un¬ 
scrupulous  daring  soon  gained  him  an 
independent  reputation.  Despite  the 
charges  of  having  killed  his  brother-in- 
law  and  murdered  his  wife  and  son,  he 
was  elected  praetor  in  B.c.  68,  and  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Africa  in  67.  In  b.c.  66  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Rome  to  contest  the  consul¬ 
ship,  but  was  disqualified  by  an  impeach¬ 
ment  for  maladministration  in  his  prov¬ 
ince.  Urged  on  by  his  necessities  as  well 
as  his  ambition,  he  entered  into  a  con¬ 
spiracy  with  other  disaffected  nobles. 
The  plot,  however,  was  revealed  to 
Cicero,  and  measures  were  at  once  taken 
to  defeat  it.  Thwarted  by  Cicero  at 
every  turn,  and  driven  from  the  senate 
by  the  orator’s  bold  denunciations,  Cati¬ 
line  fled,  and  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  large  but  ill-armed  following.  _  The 
news  of  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
and  execution  of  the  ringleaders  at 
Rome  diminished  his  forces,  and  he  led 
the  rest  towards  Gaul.  Metellus  Celer 
threw  himself  between  the  rebels  and 
their  goal,  while  Antonius  pressed  upon 
their  rear,  and,  driven  to  bay,  Catiline 
turned  upon  the  pursuing  army  and  per¬ 
ished  fighting  (62  b.c.). 

Pdfi-naf  (ka-ti-na),  Nicholas,  Mar- 
v/ci  mid  t  shal  of  Frnnce<  born  at 

Paris  1637.  He  attracted  the  notice  of 
Louis  XIV  at  the  storming  of  Lille 
(1667),  and  by  his  conduct,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Senef,  gained  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Conde.  He  was  sent  as  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
gained  the  battles  of  Staffardo  (1690), 
and  Marsaglia  (1693),  occupied  Savoy 
and  part  of  Piedmont,  and  was  made 
marshal  in  1693.  In  Flanders  he  dis¬ 
played  the  same  activity,  and  tools  Ath 
in  1697.  In  1701  he  received  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  Italy  against 
Prince  Eugene ;  but  his  ill-fur- 
nished  forces  were  defeated  at  Carpi, 
and  he  was  disgraced.  He  died  in 
1712. 

Cat  Island,  °“e  .of  ,thef  ®aha“a 

7  Islands,  about  36  miles 
in  length  from  n.  to  s.,  and  3  to  7  in 
its  mean  breadth.  It  was  long  thought 
that  it,  and  not  Watling  Island,  was  the 
Guanahani,  or  San  Salvador,  where  Co¬ 
lumbus  first  touched  the  New  World  in 
1492. 


Catkin 


Cato 


Catkin.  See  Amentum. 

Patlm  (kat'lin)>  George,  a  writer 
\jc\i  Qn  the  American  Indians,  born 

in  Pennsylvania  in  1796 ;  died  in  1872. 
After  practising  as  a  lawyer  for  two 
years  he  set  up  at  New  York  as  a  por¬ 
trait-painter,  and  in  1832  commenced 
special  studies  of  Indian  types,  residing 
many  years  among  them  both  in  N.  and 
S.  America.  In  1840  he  went  to  Europe, 
and  subsequently  introduced  three  parties 
of  American  Indians  to  European  courts. 
His  finely-illustrated  works  are :  Man¬ 
ners, ,  Customs,  and  Condition  of  the 
North  American  Indians  (1841)  ;  North 
American  Portfolio  (1844)  ;  Eight  Years' 
Travel  in  Europe  (1848)  ;  Last  Rambles 
amongst  the  Indians ,  etc.  (1868). 

Catmandoo  (kat'“an'd6)*  See-°a*- 

mandu. 

flatmint  (kaPmint),  or  Catnip 
vd Lixiiii l  (Nepgta  Cataria),  a  plant 

of  the  natural  order  Labiatae,  not  un¬ 
common  in  England,  scarce  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  widely  diffused  through¬ 
out  Europe,  N.  America,  etc.  It  grows 
erect  to  a  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  has 
whorls  of  rose-tinged,  whitish  flowers,  and 
stalked,  downy,  heart-shaped  leaves.  It 
has  much  the  same  fascination  for  cats 
as  valerian  root. 

Cato  (ka,t5)t  Dionysius,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  small  collection  of 
moral  apophthegms  known  as  Catonis 
Disticha  de  Moribus  ad  Filium.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  known  of  him ;  but  the  work, 
which  is  apparently  in  large  part  a 
genuine  classic,  had  a  high  reputation  in 
the  middle  ages. 

CatO  Marcus  Porcius,  the  Censor, 
9  surnamed  Priscus ,  also  Sapiens 
and  Major  (the  Wise  and  the  Elder),  a 
celebrated  Roman,  born  234  b.c.  at  Tus- 
culum.  He  inherited  from  his  father,  a 
plebeian,  a  small  estate  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sabines,  which  he  cultivated  with 
his  own  hands.  He  served  his  first  cam¬ 
paign,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under 
Fabius  Maximus,  was  present  at  the  siege 
of  Capua  in  214  b.c.  ;  and  five  years 
after  fought  under  the  same  commander 
at  the  siege  of  Tarentum.  After  the  war 
was  ended  he  returned  to  his  farm,  but 
by  the  advice  of  Valerius  Flaccus  re¬ 
moved  to  Rome,  where  his  forensic  abili¬ 
ties  had  free  scope.  He  rose  rapidly, 
accompanied  Scipio  to  Sicily  as  quaestor 
in  b.c.  204,  became  an  aedile  in  199,  and 
in  198  was  chosen  praetor,  and  appointed 
to  the  province  of  Sardinia.  Three  years 
later  he  gained  the  consulship,  and  in 
194,  for  his  brilliant  campaign  in  Spain, 
obtained  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  191 
he  served  as  military  tribune  against  An- 


tiochus,  and  then,  having  abundantly 
proved  his  soldierly  qualities,  returned 
to  Rome.  For  some  years  he  exercised 
a  practical  censorship,  scrutinizing  the 
characters  of  candidates  for  office,  and 
denouncing  false  claims,  peculations,  etc. 
His  election  to  the  censorship  in  184 
set  an  official  seal  to  his  efforts,  the  un¬ 
sparing  severity  of  which  has  made  his 
name  proverbial.  From  that  year  until 
his  death,  in  149,  he  held  no  public  office, 
though  zealously  continuing  his  unoffi¬ 
cial  labors  for  the  state.  His  hostility 
to  Carthage,  the  destruction  of  which  he 
advocated  in  every  speech  made  by  him 
in  the  forum,  was  the  most  striking 
feature  of  his  closing  years.  His  in¬ 
cessant  ‘  Delenda  est  Carthago’  (Car¬ 
thage  must  be  destroyed)  did  much  to 
further  the  Third  Punic  War.  Of  his 
works,  his  De  Re  Rustica  (‘On  Rural 
Economy’)  alone  survives,  though  there 
exist  in  quotation  fragments  of  his  his¬ 
tory  and  speeches. 

Marcus  Porcius  (called  Cato 
’  of  Utica,  the  place  of  his  death, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  Censor, 
his  great-grandfather),  a  distinguished 
Roman,  born  95  b.c.  He  formed  an  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  Stoic  Antipater  of  Tyre, 
and  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war 
against  Spartacus,  served  as  military 
tribune  in  Macedonia  in  b.c.  67,  was 
made  quaestor  in  b.c.  65.  His  rigorous 
reforms  won  him  general  respect,  and  in 
b.c.  63  he  was  chosen  tribune  of  the 
people.  During  the  troubles  with  Cati¬ 
line  Cato  gave  Cicero  important  aid  both 
by  his  eloquence  and  sagacity,  and  at  the 
same  time  set  himself  to  thwart  the  am¬ 
bitious  projects  of  Pompey,  Caesar,  and 
Crassus.  Such  success  as  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  temporary,  and  he  failed 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  trium¬ 
virate.  To  get  rid  of  him  they  sent  him 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  but,  having 
successfully  accomplished  his  mission, 
he  returned,  opposed  the  Tribonian  law 
for  conferring  extraordinary  powers  on 
the  triumvirs,  and  in  54  b.c.  enforced, 
as  praetor,  an  obnoxious  law  against 
bribery.  On  the  breach  between  Pom¬ 
pey  and  Caesar  he  threw  in  his  lot 
with  Pompey,  and  guarded  the  stores  at 
Dyrrhac-hium,  while  Pompey  pushed  on 
to  Pharsalia.  After  receiving  news  of 
Pompey’s  defeat  he  sailed  to  Cyrene  and 
effected  a  junction  with  Metellus  Scipio 
at  Utica,  in  b.c.  47.  He  took  com¬ 
mand  of  that  city,  but  its  defense  ap¬ 
pearing  hopeless  after  the  defeat  of 
Scipio  at  Thapsus,  he  determined  on 
suicide,  and  after  spending  some  time  in 
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the  perusal  of  the  Plicedo  of  Plato, 
stabbed  himself  with  his  sword.  His 
wounds  were  bound  up  by  his  attendants, 
but  he  tore  off  the  bandages  and  died, 
b.c.  46. 

Catoptrics  (ka-f°p'triks;  from 

P  Greek  katoptron,  a 

mirror),  that  branch  of  optics  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  properties  of  incident  and  re¬ 
flected  light,  and  particularly  that  which 
is  reflected  from  mirrors  or  polished  sur¬ 
faces.  The  whole  doctrine  of  catoptrics 
rests  on  the  principle  that  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re¬ 
flection  and  in  the  same  plane, 
fjofe  (kits),  Jacob,  born  in  1577,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  and  poetry.  He  studied  at  Ley¬ 
den,  Orleans,  and  Paris,  and  settled  at 
Middleburg,  where  he  produced  his  Em¬ 
blems  of  Fancy  and  Love ,  Galatea ,  The 
Mirror  of  Past  and  Present,  etc.  In 
1627  and  1631  he  was  ambassador  to 
England,  where  he  was  knighted  by 
Charles  I,  and  from  1636  to  1652  he  was 
grand-pensioner  of  Holland.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  side  of  the  prosaic  Flem¬ 
ish  genius  of  the  period,  and  his  many 
works  had  a  wide  and  prolonged  popu¬ 
larity. 

Cat’s-eve  a  mineral,  a  variety  of 
*  9  quartz,  very  hard  and 

semitransparent,  and  from  certain  points 
exhibiting  a  yellow,  opalescent  radiation 
or  chatoyant  appearance,  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  a  cat’s  eye. 

Catskill  Mountains  (kats'kii),  a 

range  of 

mountains  in  New  York  State,  principally 
in  Greene  county,  a  portion  of  the  Ap¬ 
palachian  system.  They  lie  on  the  w. 
side  of  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  Hud¬ 
son,  from  which  their  base  is,  at  the 
nearest  point,  8  miles  distant.  The  de¬ 
scent  to  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  abrupt,  with  a  cliff  escarp¬ 
ment  of  1500-3000  feet.  The  region 
abounds  with  attractive  scenery  and  is 
a  highly  popular  place  of  resort.  The 
highest  peaks  are  Round  Top  and  High 
Peak,  respectively  3804  feet  and  3718  feet. 
f!a+cVill  a  town,  county  seat  of 
Greene  Co.,  New  York,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  34  miles  be¬ 
low  Albany,  and  near  the  Catskill  moun¬ 
tains.  It  has  stone  yards,  ice  houses, 
and  other  industries ;  pop.  5296. 

Cat’s-tail,  a  plant.  See  Reed-mace. 

Cat’s-tail-grass.  Timot  h  v 

Catsup.  See  Ketchup. 

Pa-M-arn  (kat'a-ro),  a  fortified  sea¬ 
led  tldiu  port  of  Austria-Hungary,  in 
25 — 2 


Dalmatia,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 

Cattaro,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  cathedral  and  the  castle  are  its 

chief  buildings.  Pop.  5693. 

Catte2*at  (kat'e-gat),  a  large  gulf  of 
vydiiegcti  the  North  gea>  between 

Denmark  on  the  w.,  Sweden  on  the  e., 
and  the  Danish  islands  of  Zealand, 
Funen,  etc.,  on  the  s. ;  about  150  miles 
from  N.  to  s.,  greatest  breadth  about  90. 
It  is  noted  for  its  herring-fishery,  but 
is  difficult  of  navigation.  It  contains 
the  islands  Samsoe,  Anholt,  Lessoe,  and 
Hertzholm. 

Cattermole  (kat'er-mol)  George,  an 

English  artist,  born  in 
1800;  died  in  1868.  He  was  employed 
as  a  draughtsman  on  Britton’s  English 
Cathedrals  when  only  sixteen,  and  drew 
the  designs  for  various  annuals,  and  for 
his  brother’s  History  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he 
painted  chiefly  in  water-colors,  but  after 
1857  devoted  himself  to  oil-painting. 
Among  the  best  known  of  his  pictures 
are  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh  about  to 
Shoot  the  Regent  Murray,  Luther  at  the 
Diet  of  Spires,  The  Armorer's  Tale, 
etc. 

Catti  (kat,t0>  or  Chatti,  one  of  the 
most  renowned  of  the  ancient 
German  tribes.  They  inhabited  what  is 
now  Hesse,  also  part  of  Franconia  and 
Westphalia. 

Cattle  (kaP’l),  a  term  applied  collec- 
c  tively  to  the  larger  domestic 
quadrupeds,  and  often  exclusively  to  those 
of  the  ox  genus.  See  Ox. 

Cattle-plague.  See  Rinderpest. 

Cattv  (kat^),  in  China  and  the  Ma- 
layan  Archipelago,  a  weight  of 

1£  lbs. 

Ha  inline  (ka-tul'us),  Caius  (or 
I'd  lull  Ub  qUINTUs)  Valerius,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Roman  lyric  poet,  born  probably 
b.c.  94,  at  Verona,  or,  according  to  some, 
at  Sirmium,  on  a  peninsula  of  Lake 
Benacus ;  died  probably  about  b.c.  54. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Cicero,  of  Plancus, 
Cinna,  and  Cornelius  Nepos ;  to  the  last 
he  dedicated  the  collection  of  his  poems. 
Almost  all  the  known  details  of  his  life 
are  derived  by  inference  from  his  works, 
and  relate  to  such  matters  as  his  passion 
for  Lesbia,  his  journey  to  Bithynia,  and 
voyage  home  in  his  yacht,  his  pleasant 
villa  on  Lake  Benacus,  etc.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  successfully 
caught  the  Greek  lyric  spirit,  and  gave 
to  Roman  literature  its  most  genuine 
songs. 

CaUCR  (kou'ka),  a  South  American 
river  in  Colombia,  an  important 
tributary  of  the  Magdalena ;  length,  600- 
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700  miles.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  state  of  Colombia ;  area,  52,000 
sq.  miles.  The  valley  of  the  Cauca  is  one 
of  the  richest,  most  fertile  and  populous 
districts  of  S.  America, 
fjon pa ci a n  "Repp  (k  a-k  a'shan),  a 

Caucasian  nace  term  introduced 

into  ethnology  by  Blumenbach,  in  whose 
classification  of  mankind  it  was  applied  to 
one  of  the  five  great  races  into  which  all 
the  different  nations  of  the  world  were 
divided.  Blumenbach  believed  this  to  be  the 
original  race  from  which  the  others  were 
derived,  and  he  gave  it  the  epithet  of 
Caucasian  because  he  believed  that  its 
most  typical  form — which  was  also  that 
of  man  in  his  highest  physical  perfection 
— was  to  be  met  with  among  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  the  Caucasus.  In  later  classi¬ 
fications  this  ‘  race  ’  is  usually  divided 
into  Aryan  or  Indo-European,  and 
Semitic.  Most  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
the  Caucasus  belong  to  the  Turanian 
class. 


Caucasus  (ka'ka-sus),  a  chain  of 

mountains  which  gives 
name  to  a  lieutenancy  under  the  Russian 
government  lying  to  the  southeast  of 
Russia  proper,  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian.  The  total  area  of  the 
lieutenancy  (including  the  district  of 
Armenia,  acquired  in  1878)  is  179,527  sq. 
miles,  and  the  pop.  9,248,695.  The 
Caucasus  chain  of  mountains  traverses 
the  lieutenancy  from  northwest  to  south¬ 
east  through  a  length  of  700  miles.  It 
does  not  form  a  single  chain,  but  is 
divided,  at  least  for  part  of  its  length, 
into  two,  three,  or  even  four  chains, 
which  sometimes  run  parallel  with  one 
another,  and  sometimes  meet  and  form 
mountain  ganglions.  The  heights  of  the 
chief  summits  are  Elbruz,  18,572  feet; 
Koshtan-tau,  17,123  ;  Dych-tau,  16,928 ; 
Ivasbek,  16,546.  Those  mountains,  as 
they  lie  north  of  the  Caucasian  water¬ 
shed,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  European. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Terek  and  Kur, 
flowing  into  the  Caspian,  and  the  Kuban 
and  Rion  (ancient  Phasis)  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  northern  part  of  the 
country  produces  little  but  grass ;  but  the 
slopes  and  valleys  on  the  south,  and 
especially  those  nearest  the  Black  Sea, 
produce  various  kinds  of  fruits,  grain  of 
every  description,  rice,  cotton,  hemp,  etc. 
The  minerals  are  valuable.  At  Baku  on 
the  Caspian  immense  quantities  of  pe¬ 
troleum  are  obtained.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  small  tribes  of  various  origin 
and  language — Georgians,  Abassians, 
Lesghians,  Ossetes,  Circassians,  Tartars, 
Armenians,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  Greek 
and  Armenian  Christians,  others  are 
Mohammedans,  Jews,  etc.  The  Caucasian 


tribes,  especially  the  Circassians,  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  for  over  half  a 
century  by  their  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Russia.  This  resistance  came 
to  an  end  in  1859  by  the  capture  of 
Schamyl,  their  most  distinguished  leader. 

CailCllS  (kq'kus),  a  term,  originally 
a  American,  for  a  private  meet¬ 

ing  of  citizens  to  agree  upon  candidates 
to  be  proposed  for  election  to  offices  or  to 
concert  measures  for  supporting  a  party. 
Its  origin  is  referred  to  a  fray  between 
some  British  soldiers  and  Boston  rope- 
makers  in  1770,  which  resulted  in 
democratic  meetings  of  ropemakers  and 
caulkers,  called  by  the  Tories  (or  Loyal¬ 
ists)  caucus  meetings. 

Candphpp  (kod-bek),  a  picturesque 
^auueucc  little  French  t0^n,  dep. 

Seine-Infgrieure,  on  the  Seine,  with  a  fine 
Gothic  church.  Pop.  2141. 

Caudebec-les-Elbeuf  ^k^bbeeku1f); 

a  manufacturing  town  of  France,  dep.  of 
Seine-Infgrieure,  12  m.  s.  of  Rouen.  Pop. 
9681. 

CfliirlpY  (ka'deks) ,  in  botany,  the  stem 
vciuuca  of»a  tree^  more  eSpeciany  the 

scaly  trunk  of  palms  and  tree-ferns.  It 
often  appears  as  a  rhizome  running  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  underground. 

Caudine  Forks  y<den),  a  pass  of 

S.  Italy,  in  the  form 
of  two  lofty,  fork-shaped  defiles,  in  the 
Apennines  (now  called  the  Valley  of 
Arpaia),  into  which  a  Roman  army  was 
enticed  by  the  Samnites,  b.c.  321,  and 
being  hemmed  in  was  forced  to  sur¬ 
render. 

Caul  (kal),  a  popular  name  for  a 
membrane  investing  the  viscera, 
such  as  the  peritoneum  or  part  of  it,  or 
the  pericardium ;  also  a  portion  of  the 
amnion  or  membrane  enveloping  the 
fetus,  sometimes  encompassing  the  head 
of  a  child  when  born.  This  caul  was 
supposed  to  predict  great  prosperity  to 
the  person  born  with  it,  and  to  be  an 
infallible  preservative  against  drowning, 
as  well  as  to  convey  the  gift  of  eloquence. 
During  the  last  century  seamen  often 
gave  from  $50  to  $150  for  a  caul. 

Cauliflower  Oia7i;flow-4r),  a  garden 
variety  of  cabbage,  in 
which  cultivation  has  caused  the  inflor¬ 
escence  to  assume  when  young  the  form 
of  a  compact,  fleshy  head,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a  table  vegetable.  Broccoli 
is  much  the  same. 

Caulking*  (kak'ing).  of  a  ship,  sig- 
s  nifies  driving  a  quantity 
ot  oakum  into  the  seams  of  the  planks  in 
the  ship’s  decks  or  sides  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entrance  of  water.  After  the 
oakum  is  driven  very  hard  into  these 
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seams  it  is  covered  with  hot,  melted  pitch 
to  keep  the  water  from  rotting  it. 

Cfllllrmteris  (kal-op'ter-is),  a  genus 
^duiupieilb  of  fossil  tree-ferns  found 

in  the  coal-measures. 
fniiQp  (kas),  that  which  produces  an 
effect ;  that  from  which  any¬ 
thing  proceeds  and  without  which  it 
would  not  exist.  In  the  system  of 
Aristotle  the  word  rendered  by  cause  and 
its  equivalents  in  modern  language  has  a 
more  extensive  signification.  He  divides 
causes  into  four  kinds :  efficient,  formal, 
material,  and  final.  The  efficient  or  first 
cause  is  the  force  or  agency  by  which  a 
result  is  produced ;  the  formal,  the  means 
or  instrument  by  which  it  is  produced  ; 
the  material,  the  substance  from  which  it 
is  produced  ;  the  final,  the  purpose  or  end 
for  which  it  is  produced.  In  a  general 
sense  the  term  is  used  for  the  reason  or 
motive  that  urges,  moves,  or  impels  the 
mind  to  act  or  decide, 
rjoncfip  (kas'tik;  Greek  Jcaustikos , 
burning,  from  kaio,  I  burn),  a 
name  given  to  substances  which  have  the 
property  of  burning,  corroding,  or  dis¬ 
integrating  animal  matter ;  or  of  combin¬ 
ing  with  the  principles  of  organized  sub¬ 
stances  and  destroying  their  texture. — 
Lunar  Caustic,  a  name  given  to  nitrate  of 
silver  when  cast  into  sticks  for  the  use 
of  surgeons,  etc. — Caustic  potash,  the 
hydrate  of  potassium. — Caustic  soda, 
hydroxide  of  sodium, 
ficmc+ip  in  optics,  the  name  given  to 
,Jclu  9  the  curve  to  which  the  rays  of 
light,  reflected  or  refracted  by  another 
curve,  are  tangents.  Caustics  are  con¬ 
sequently  of  two  kinds — catacaustics  and 
diacaustics — the  former  being  caustics  by 
reflection  and  the  latter  caustics  by  re¬ 
fraction. 

Cauterets  <k5t:ra);.?  celebrated  bath- 
mg  locality  in  France,  dep. 

Hautes-Pyr6n6es. 

Cautery  (ka'te-ri),  in  surgery,  the 

J  searing  or  burning  of  living 
flesh  by  a  hot  iron  ( actual  cautery),  an 
electrically  heated  wire  ( electric  cau¬ 
tery),  or  a  caustic  substance  ( potential 
cautery) . 

Caution  (kq'shun),  a  legal  term  signi- 
fyiQg  much  the  game  ag 
guarantee  or  security,  now  mostly  used 
in  Scots  law. 

Cauvery.  See  Cavery. 

Cava  (ka'va),  a  town  of  South  Italy,  3 

miles  n.  w.  of  Salerno,  with 

manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and  linen. 

About  1  mile  from  Cava  is  a  magnificent 

Benedictine  convent.  Pop.  7611. 

Cavaipmar  (ka- van-yak).  Louis  Eu- 
vdvaigiiciu  QtNE'  a  French  general> 


born  in  1802 ;  died  in  1857.  His  father, 
Jean  Baptiste  Cavaignac,  was  a  furious 
revolutionist  and  member  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred.  Young  Cavaignac  in 
1824  joined  the  2d  Regiment  of  En¬ 
gineers,  and  being  at  Arras  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was 
the  first  officer  in  his  regiment  to  declare 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  Africa,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  and  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  himself.  When  the  revolution  of 
1848  broke  out  Cavaignac  was  appointed 
Governor-general  of  Algeria  ;  but  on  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  Constituent  As¬ 
sembly  he  returned  to  Paris  and  was 
appointed  minister  of  war.  At  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  June  insurrection  Cavaignac 
was  appointed  dictator  with  unlimited 
powers.  For  three  days  Paris  presented 
a  dreadful  scene  of  tumult  and  bloodshed. 
About  15,000  persons  perished,  and  prop¬ 
erty  was  destroyed  to  the  value  of  up¬ 
wards  of  $1,000,000.  By  the  energy  of 
Cavaignac,  aided  by  the  loyalty  of  the 
army  and  the  National  Guard,  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  suppressed,  and  France  saved 
from  a  threatened  dissolution  of  all  the 
bonds  of  society.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  but  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was  preferred 
to  the  office.  On  20th  December  he  re¬ 
signed  his  dictatorship.  After  the  coup 
d'etat  of  2d  December,  1851,  he  was 
arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  fortress  of 
Ham.  but  was  liberated  after  about  a 
month’s  detention.  In  1852  and  in  1857 
he  was  elected  member  for  Paris  of  the 
legislative  body,  but  on  both  occasions 
was  incapacitated  from  taking  his  seat 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor. 

finFflillnn  (ka-va-yop),  a  town  of 

oavainon  Southern  France,  deP. 

Vaucluse,  14  miles  s.  e.  Avignon,  an  im¬ 
portant  railway  junction.  Pop.  5760. 
flnvalranti  (kdv-al-kan'ti),  Guido,  a 

cavaicanu  Floren  ti  n  e  philosopher 

and  poet,  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  died  1300.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and,  like  him,  a  zeal¬ 
ous  Ghibelline.  His  Canzone  d'Amore 
have  gained  him  the  most  fame. 
flavaliVv  (ka-va-ler'),  a  horseman, 
especially  an  armed  horse¬ 
man  ;  applied  in  history  to  the  partisans 
of  Charles  I,  as  opposed  to  Roundheads, 
the  adherents  to  the  Parliament. 
Cavalier  *n  fortification,  a  work  com- 
9  monly  situated  within  the 
bastion,  but  sometimes  placed  in  the 
gorges  or  on  the  middle  of  the  curtain. 
It  is  10  or  12  feet  higher  than  the  rest 
of  the  works,  and  is  used  to  command 
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all  the  adjacent  works  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  country. 

PaTT-alip-r  (k&-va-lya),  Jean,  leader  of 

vd V  diici  the  Camisards  in  the  war  of 

the  Cevennes,  son  of  a  peasant,  born  in 
1679  near  Anduze  (department  of  Gard)  ; 
died  at  Chelsea  1740.  He  was  engaged 
in  agricultural  labors  at  Geneva  when  the 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Protestants  of 
the  Cevennes  by  Louis  XIV  induced  him 
to  return  home.  He  became  their  leader, 
and,  led  by  him,  they  forced  Marshal 
Villars  to  make  a  treaty  with  them. 
Cavalier  then  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  king’s  service,  but,  fearing  treachery, 
he  retired  to  England,  and  took  service 
under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Sir 
Cloudsley  Shovel  in  Spain.  He  com¬ 
manded  a  regiment  of  refugee  Camisards, 
and  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the 
battle  of  Almanza,  in  New  Castile,  in 
1707,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey. 

Cavalrv  (kav'al-ri),  a  body  of  troops 
J  which  serve  .  on  horseback, 


one  of  the  three  great  classes  of  troops, 
and  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  leader  who  knows  how  to  employ  it 
with  effect.  Its  adaptation  to  speedy 
movements  is  a  great  advantage,  which 
enables  a  commander  to  avail  himself 
immediately  of  a  decisive  moment  when 
the  enemy  exposes  a  weak  point  or  when 
disorder  appears  in  his  ranks.  It  is  a 
very  important  instrument  in  completing 
the  defeat  of  an  enemy,  in  disconcerting 
him  by  a  sudden  attack,  or  overthrowing 
him  by  a  powerful  shock.  It  is  very 
serviceable  in  protecting  the  wings  and 
center  of  an  army,  for  escorts,  for  block¬ 
ading,  for  intercepting  the  supplies  of  the 
enemy,  for  procuring  intelligence,  for 
covering  a  retreat,  for  foraging,  etc. 
Cavalry  are  usually  armed  with  straight 
swords  or  sabers,  pistols,  and  carabines. 
Pa  van  (kav'an),  an  inland  Irish 
\j<xv<x  county  in  Ulster;  area,  730  sq. 
miles,  of  which  three-fourths  are  arable. 
The  northwestern  part  is  hilly ;  the  re¬ 
maining  surface,  which  is  undulating  and 
irregular,  is  pervaded  by  bog  and  in¬ 
terspersed  with  many  lakes ;  the  soil  is 
generally  poor.  Oats,  flax,  and  potatoes 
are  the  chief  crops.  The  principal  towns 
are  Cavan,  Cootehill,  and  Belturbet.  The 
county  returns  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  Pop.  97,541. — Cavan,  the  county 
town,  57  miles  s.  w.  Dublin,  has  a  court¬ 
house,  endowed  school  founded  by  Charles 
I,  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  etc.,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  farm  produce.  Pop. 
about  2800. 


Cavatina 


(kav-a-te'na),  in  music,  a 
melody  of  simpler  character 


than  the  aria,  and  without  a  second  part 
and  a  da  capo  or  return  part.  The  term 
is  occasionally  applied,  however,  to  short 
simple  airs  of  any  kind. 

Cave  (kav)  or  Cavern,  an  opening  of 
some  size  in  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  surface.  Caves  are 
principally  met  with  in  limestone  rocks, 
sometimes  in  sandstone  and  in  volcanic 
rocks.  Some  of  them  have  a  very  grand 
or  picturesque  appearance,  such  as 
Fingal’s  Cave  in  Staffa ;  others,  such  as 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  which 
incloses  an  extent  of  about  40  miles  of 
subterranean  windings,  are  celebrated  for 
their  great  size  and  subterranean  waters ; 
others  for  their  gorgeous  stalactites  and 
stalagmites ;  others  are  of  interest  to  the 
geologist  and  archaeologist  from  the  occur¬ 
rence  in  them  of  osseous  remains  of 
animals  no  longer  found  in  the  same 
region,  perhaps  altogether  extinct,  or  for 
the  evidence  their  clay  floors  and  rudely- 
sculptured  walls,  and  the  prehistoric  im¬ 
plements  and  human  bones  found  in  them, 
offer  of  the  presence  of  early  man.  Caves 
in  which  the  bones  of  extinct  animals 
are  found  owe  their  origin,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  action  of  rain-water  on  lime¬ 
stone  rocks.  The  deposit  contained  in 
them  usually  consists  of  ^  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel  combined.  In  this  are  embedded 
the  animal  remains,  and  stones  either 
angular  or  rounded.  Some  of  the  remains 
found  in  European  caverns  belong  to 
animals  now  found  only  in  the  tropical 
or  subtropical  regions  and  others  are  the 
remains  of  animals  now  living  in  more 
northerly  areas ;  others,  again,  are  the 
relics  of  extinct  animals.  Among  the 
latter  class  of  animals  are  the  cave  bear 
and  lion,  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
species  of  rhinoceros,  etc.  Of  others  that 
have  only  migrated  may  be  mentioned  the 
reindeer,  which  is  no  longer  found  in 
Southern  Europe ;  and  the  Hywna 
crocuta,  found  in  the  Gibraltar  caves, 
which  now  lives  in  South  Africa,  The 
ibex,  the  chamois,  and  a  species  of  ground 
squirrel  are  shown  to  have  once  lived  in 
the  Dordogne,  but  are  now  found  only  on 
the  heights  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  geographical 
conditions  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Man’s  relation  to  these  extinct  animals, 
and  his  existence  at  the  time  these  changes 
took  place,  are  demonstrated  by  such  dis¬ 
coveries  as  those  of  human  bones  and 
worked  flints  beneath  layers  of  hyena 
droppings,  as  in  Wokey’s  Hole,  near 
Wells,  England ;  mixed  up  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  as  in  Kent’s  Hole,  near  Torquay, 
with  bones  of  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hyena, 
etc. ;  and  by  the  fact  that  many  bones  of 


Cave 


Cavendish 


the  extinct  animals  are  split  up,  evidently 
for  the  sake  of  the  marrow.  In  the 
Dordogne  and  Savigng  caves,  fragments  of 
horn  have  been  found  bearing  carved,  or 
rather  deeply  scratched,  outline  figures  of 
ibex,  reindeer,  and  mammoth.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  bone-caves  are  those 
of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire ;  Kent’s  Hole, 
Wokey’s  Hole  ;  of  Franconia,  in  Bavaria  ; 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  near  Lifege ;  and 
the  south  of  France.  See  Cave-men. 
Cave  Edward,  an  English  printer,  the 
,  founder  of  the  Gentleman  s 
Magazine ,  was  born  in  1601 ;  died  in  1754. 
The  first  number  of  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine,  which,  under  a  considerably 
modified  form,  has  continued  till  this  day, 
was  published  in  Jan.,  1731.  Cave  is  also 
remembered  as  the  first  to  give  literary 
work  to  Samuel  Johnson. 

Caveat  (ka'v®;at.:  ,L>  ‘Iet  him.b<“ 

ware  ),  in  law,  a  process  in  a 
court  to  stop  proceedings,  as  to  prevent 
the  enrollment  of  a  decree  in  chancery  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  present  a  petition  of 
appeal  to  the  lord-chancellor.  In  the 
United  States  this  name  is  given  to  a 
notice  lodged  in  the  patent-office  by  a 
person  who  wishes  to  patent  an  inven¬ 
tion,  but  desires  to  be  protected  till  he  has 
perfected  it.  It  stands  good  for  a  year. 
Cave-men,  prehistoric  races  who  lived 
’  in  such  accessible  caves  as 
those  mentioned  in  article  Cave.  That 
they  .were  at  a  low  state  of  civilization, 
though  possessed  of  some  artistic  faculty, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  metals,  of  pottery,  and 
of  agriculture,  and  had  no  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  Their  chief  food  seems  to  have  been 
the  reindeer,  and  their  manner  of  life 
was  probably  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  Esquimaux. 

f!a vpndiVh  (kav'en-dish),  tobacco 

V;dVCllUlMl  wh.ch  hag  been  goftened 

and  pressed  into  quadrangular  cakes,  so 
called  from  Thomas  Cavendish,  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  circumnavigator. 

Cavendish  Henry*  an  English  phys- 
Pdvcnui&il,  icigt  and  chemist  born  at 

Nice  in  1731 ;  died  at  London  in  1810 ; 
the  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish,  and 
grandson  of  the  second  Duke  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
science,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  chemistry,  having  discovered 
the  peculiar  properties  of  hydrogen,  the 
composition  of  water,  etc.  He  also  wrote 
on  electricity,  and  determined  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth.  His  writings  con¬ 
sist  of  treatises  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Pcj'irp-ndi^h  or  Candish,  Thomas,  an 
V  CllUiMl,  English  circumnavigator 

in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  born  about 


1555 ;  died  in  1592.  Having  collected 
three  small  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  predatory  voyage  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  1586, 
took  and  destroyed  many  vessels,  ravaged 


Thomas  Cavendish. 

the  coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  New  Spain, 
and  returned  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
having  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  two 
years  and  forty-nine  days,  the  shortest 
period  in  which  it  had  then  been  effected. 
In  1591  he  set  sail  on  a  similar  ex¬ 
pedition,  during  which  he  died. 

Pa  tt-p  William,  Duke  of  New- 

cavenaisn,  cast]e,  was  born  in  1592 . 

died  in  1676.  Son  of  Sir  Charles  Caven¬ 
dish,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Newcastle  by 
Charles  I.  On  the  approach  of  hostilities 
between  the  crown  and  parliament  he  em¬ 
braced  the  royal  cause,  and  was  invested 
with  a  commission  constituting  him 
general  of  all  his  majesty’s  forces  raised 
north  of  the  Trent,  with  very  ample 
powers.  Through  great  exertions  and  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  from  his  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  he  levied  a  considerable 
army,  with  which,  for  some  time,  he 
maintained  the  king’s  cause  in  the  north. 
When  the  royal  cause  became  hopeless 
he  retired  to  Holland.  He  returned  after 
an  absence  of  eighteen  years,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  for  his  services  and  sufferings 
with  the  dignity  of  duke.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  mediocre  poems  and 
plays,  and  a  treatise  on  horsemanship. 

Cavendish,  William,  first  Duke  of 
’  Devonshire,  a  distin¬ 
guished  statesman  and  patriot,  was  born 
1640 ;  .died.  1707.  On  various  occasions 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  spirit  and 
valor,  and  in  1677  began  that  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  ministers 
of  Charles  II  which  caused  him  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  determined 


Cavendish  Experiment 


Cavy 


friends  of  the  liberties  of  his  country,  level  with  that  of  the  original  stone  giv- 
He  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  mg  an  effect  like  the  ^mpression  of  &  seal 
revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  first  who  in  wax.  It  is  also  called  intaglio  nhevato. 
declared  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  dignity 
of  duke. 

Cavendish  Experiment,  “rta™t' 

scientific  experiment  first  made  by  the 
celebrated  Henry  Cavendish,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  ascertaining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth  by  means  of  the  torsion  balance. 

flaverv  (ka'ver-i),  or  Cauvery,  a 
Jjciveiy  rjver  0f  Southern  India, 

which,  after  a  winding  s.  e.  course  of 
about  470  miles,  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  numerous  mouths.  It  is 
known  to  devout  Hindus  as  the  Ganges 
of  the  South,  and  is  largely  utilized  for 
irrigation  purposes. 
flavArvrmnlr  (ka-ver-e-pak') ,  a  town 

vdvcl y  pdUxv.  Hindustan,  North  Cavo-rilievo.— Wall  Sculpture,  Great  Temple  of 

Arcot  district,  Madras  Presidency,  where  Philae,  Egypt. 

Clive  gained  a  victory  over  the  French  in  pQ,rnTlv  (ka-vor'),  Count  Camillo 
1752.  It  is  notable  for  a  splendid  work  OdVUUl  Benso  di,  a  distinguished 
of  irrigation,  an  artificial  lake  8  miles  Italian  statesman,  was  born  at  Turin  in 
long  and  3  miles  wide.  Pop.  5478.  1809  or  1810 ;  died  1861.  He  was  edu- 

Cave-temple,  a  cave  use(*  as  a  ten?'  cated  in  the  military  academy  at  Turin, 

*  9  pie  5  bat  the  name  is  an(j  after  completing  his  studies  he  made 

especially  applied  to  temples  excavated  a  journey  to  England,  where  he  remained 
in  the  solid  rock,  such  as  exist  in  con-  for  several  years,  making  himself  ac- 
siderable  numbers  in  India.  See  Ele -  quainted  with  the  principles  and  working 
phanta,  Ellora.  of  the  British  constitution,  and  forming 

Caviare  '  .vi-ar),  the  roes  of  cer-  friendships  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
tain  large  fish  prepared  and  j^uished  men.  He  became  a  member  of 
salted.  The  best  is  made  from  the  roes  the  Sardinian  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
of  the  sterlet  and  sturgeon,  caught  in  the  1849,  an(j  the  following  year  minister  of 
lakes  or  rivers  of  Russia.  commerce  and  agriculture.  In  1852  he 

Cavicomia  (kav-i-kor  ni-a) ,  Cavi-  became  premier,  and  not  long  afterwards 
corns  (L.  cay  us,  hollow,  took  an  active  part  in  cementing  an  alli- 
and  cornu,  a  horn ) ,  a  family  of  rumi-  ancie  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
nants,  characterized  by  persistent  horns  making  common  cause  with  these  powers 
(thus  differing  from  the  deer)  consisting  af?ainst  Russia  during  the  Crimean  War. 
of  a  bony  core  and  a  horny  sheath  or  case  The  attitude,  however,  thus  taken  by 
covering  the  bone,  in  both  sexes  or  in  Sardinia  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive 
males  only.  They  comprise  the  antelopes,  to  Austria.  A  collision,  therefore,  was 
goats,  and  oxen.  In  various  species,  as  inevitable,  resulting  in  the  campaign  of 
the  antelopes,  the  bony  nucleus  has  no  1859.  The  intimate  connection  formed 
internal. cavity ;  in  others,  as  the  ox  and  at  that  time  with  France,  which  lent 
goat,  it  is  hollow. ^  .  .  powerful  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of 

Cavid.86  *  J-ae  guinea-pig  the  war,  was  mainly  due  to  the  agency  of 

.  /,  . 1Pe*_  See  Cavy r.  Cavour,  who  was  accused  by  some  on 

Cavite  (ka-veta),  a  town  in  the  island  this  occasion  of  having  purchased  the  as- 
of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philip-  sistance  of  Napoleon  III  by  unduly  coun- 
pines;  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Manila,  tenancing  his  ambitious  projects.  In 
about  11  miles  s.  w.  of  Manila.  Its  docks  I860  Garibaldi’s  expedition  to  Sicily  took 
and  arsenal  were  once  famous.  It  was  piace ;  but  towards  this  and  the  subse- 
seized  by  Commodore  Dewey  after  the  quent  movements  of  the  Italian  liberator 
battle  ot  Manila.  as  a  base  of  supplies  and  Count  Cavour  was  forced  to  maintain  an 
ot  convalescence  for  his  sick  and  wounded,  apparent  coldness.  He  lived  to  see  the 
It  is  retained  as  such  by  the  United  meeting  of  the  first  Italian  Parliament, 
States.  Pop.  of  town  .  4494.  which  decreed  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of 

Cavo-rilievo  (ft- ;  ka  vo-ri-li-a  vo),  in  Italy. 

liof  in  nrin-nv.  sculpture,  a  kind,  of  re-  fjo-yy  (ka'vi),  the  popular  name  for 
lief  in  which  the  highest  surface  is  only  u  a  genus  of  rodent  animals 


Cawnpore 


Caylus 


( Cavia ),  family  Cavidse,  characterized 
by  molars  without  roots,  forefeet  with 
five  toes,  hinder  with  three,  and  the 
absence  of  a  tail  and  clavicles.  They  are 
natives  of  tropical  America,  the  most 
familiar  example  of  this  genus  being  the 
guinea-pig  (which  see). 

Cawrmore  (kan-por'),  a  town  of  In- 
^ctwnpuic  dia^  Northwest  provinces, 

on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which 
is  here  about  a  mile  wide,  130  miles 
N.  w.  from  Allahabad.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tures  of  leather  and  cotton  goods  and  a 
large  trade.  Including  the  native  city, 
cantonments,  and  civil  station,  it  has  a 
population  of  197,170. 

It  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  tragedy 
in  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  In  1857  the  native 
regiments  stationed  here  mutinied  and 
marched  off,  placing  themselves  under  the 
command  of  the  Rajah  of  Bithoor,  the 
notorious  Nana  Sahib.  General  Wheeler, 
the  commander  of  the  European  forces, 
defended  his  position  for  some  days  with 
great  gallantry,  but,  pressed  by  famine 
and  loss  of  men,  was  at  length  induced  to 
surrender  to  the  rebels  on  condition  of 
his  party  being  allowed  to  quit  the  place 
uninjured.  This  was  agreed  to ;  but  after 
the  European  troops,  with  the  women 
and  children,  had  been  embarked  in  boats 
on  the  Ganges,  they  were  treacherously 
fired  on  by  the  rebels ;  many  were  killed, 
and  the  remainder  conveyed  back  to  the 
city,  where  the  men  were  massacred  and 
the  women  and  children  placed  in  con¬ 
finement.  The  approach  of  General  Have¬ 
lock  to  Cawnpore  roused  the  brutal  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  Nana,  and  he  ordered  his 
hapless  prisoners  to  be  slaughtered,  and 
their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  a  well. 
The  following  day  he  was  obliged,  by  the 
victorious  progress  of  Havelock,  to  re¬ 
treat  to  Bithoor.  A  memorial  has  since 
been  erected  over  the  scene  of  his  atro¬ 
cities,  and  fine  public  gardens  now  sur¬ 
round  the  well. 

Pci  Ycrmcirpfl  or  Cajamaeca  (ka-^-a- 
caxamaica,  m4r/_k4),  a  department 

and  town  of  Peru ;  area  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  about  14,200  square  miles ;  pop. 
213,400.  The  town  is  situated  about  70 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  280  N. 
Lima.  Pop.  12,000.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  imprisonment  and  murder  of  Ata- 
hualpa,  the  last  of  the  Incas. 

Povifl?  (k&-she'as),  a  town  of  Brazil, 
province  Maranhao,  on  the 
Itapicuru,  which  is  here  navigable.  Pop. 
10,000. 

faxtny,  (kaks'ton),  William,  the  in¬ 
troducer  of  the  art  of  printing 
into  Britain,  was  born  in  the  Weald  of 
Kent  about  1422 ;  died  at  Westminster 
1491.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to 


Robert  Large,  a  London  mercer.  On  the 
death  of  his  master,  Caxton  went  into 
business  for  himself  at  Bruges.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  governor  at  Bruges 
to  the  London  Association  of  Merchant 
Adventurers.  He  appears  subsequently 
to  have  held  some  office  in  the  household 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
wife,  the  Lady  Margaret  of  York,  distin¬ 
guished  herself  as  the  patroness  of  Cax¬ 
ton.  He  had  translated  the  popular 
mediaeval  romance  Le  Recueil  des  His- 
toires  de  Troye  (Collection  of  the  His¬ 
tories  of  Troy),  and  in  order  to  multiply 
copies  he  learned  the  newly-discovered  art 
of  printing.  It  was  printed  either  at 
Cologne  or  Bruges  about  1474,  and  is  the 
earliest  specimen  of  typography  in  the 
English  language.  The  Game  and  Playe 
of  the  Chesse,  Bruges.  1475,  is  the  second 
English  book  printed.  In  1476  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  in  1477  printed 
at  Westminster  the  Dictes  and  Sayings 
of  the  Philosophers,  the  first  book 
printed  in  England.  In  fourteen  years 
he  printed  nearly  80  separate  books, 
nearly  all  of  folio  size,  some  of  which 
passed  through  two  editions,  and  a  few 
through  three.  He  translated  twenty-one 
books,  mainly  romances,  from  the  French, 
and  one  ( Reynard  the  Fox)  from  the 
Dutch,  helping  materially  to  fix  the 
literary  language  of  the  16th  century. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster. 

CdTrAnTiP  (ki-en'),  the  capital  of  the 
^dyeiinc  coiony  0f  French  Guiana,  is 

a  seaport  on  an  island  of  same  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cayenne  River.  It  is  a 
noted  penal  settlement,  has  a  large  but 
shallow  harbor,  and  contains  12,357  in¬ 
habitants. 

Cayenne  Pepper,  "mceA|?‘™?0' 

powder  formed  of  the  dried  and  ground 
fruits,  and  more  especially  the  seeds,  of 
various  species  of  Capsicum,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  C.  frutescens.  It  is  employed  as 
a  condiment  to  improve  the  flavor  of 
food,  aid  digestion,  and  prevent  flatulence. 
In  medicine  it  is  used  as  a  stomachic. 
See  Capsicum. 

CavlllS  (ka_1us).  Anne  Claude  Phil- 
J  ippe  de  Tubi^ees,  etc.,  Count, 
French  archaeologist,  born  in  1692  at 
Paris ;  died  in  1765.  After  having  served 
in  the  army,  he  traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  and  the  East.  He  left  numerous 
works,  tales  as  well  as  antiquarian  re¬ 
searches.  Among  the  latter  is  his 
Recueil  d' Antiquites  Egyptiennes,  etc. 
(Paris,  1752-67,  seven  vols.).  Caylus 
was  also  an  industrious  and  skillful  en¬ 
graver,  after  the  first  masters.  His 
mother,  Marquise  de  Caylus  (1673- 


Cayman 


Cecil 


1729),  niece  of  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
made  herself  known  by  a  spirited  little 
work,  Mes  Souvenirs. 

Cayman  (kl-man').  See  Caiman. 

Cayman  Islands,  *“•  “  % 

miles  N.  w.  of  Jamaica,  of  which  they  are 
dependencies.  Area  225  sq.  miles;  pop. 
4322.  Grand  Cayman,  the  largest  and 
the  only  one  inhabited,  is  20  miles  long 
and  from  7  to  10  broad,  and  has  two 
towns  or  villages.  The  inhabitants,  partly 
descendants  of  the  buccaneers,  are  chiefly 
employed  in  catching  turtle.  The  other 
two  islands  are  Little  Cayman  and  Cay¬ 
man  Brae. 

Cavil Lake  (ka-yo'ga),  a  lake  in 
Jjdiie  the  state  of  New 

York,  38  miles  long  and  from  1  to  3% 
miles  wide.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
pleasure  parties.  Ithaca,  the  seat  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Aurora,  the  seat 
of  Wells  College,  are  situated  upon  its 
banks. 

Cazalla-da- la-sierra  (ka-tMi'ya), 

a  town  ot 

Andalusia,  Spain,  in  the  province  and 
36  miles  N.  by  e.  of  Seville,  on  a  declivity 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  is  here  rich 
in  timber  and  metals.  Pop.  7782. 
rfl7pmhp’<5  (ka-zem'be)  Dominion,  a 

Lazemoe  s  former  native  state  of 

Central  South  Africa,  lying  between  the 
rivers  Luapula  and  Lualaba,  west  of 
Lake  Bangweolo,  and  now  included  in  the 
Congo  State.  It  is  a  land  of  forest- 
covered  sandstone  ridges  and  grass  plains, 
intersected  by  streams  flowing  north¬ 
wards.  The  country  is  vassal  to  the 
Muata  Yamvo,  the  hereditary  chief  of 
Ulunda.  Cassava,  maize,  sorghum,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated. 

Pfl7nrlfl  (ka-thor'la),  a  town  of  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Spain,  in  the  province 
and  41  miles  e.  of  Jaen,  with  7936  in¬ 
habitants. 

C.a^n+fp  (ka-zot),  Jacques,  a  French 
V/dZULLG  writer>  born  in  1720;  executed 
by  the  revolutionists  in  1792.  He  became 
first  known  by  a  romance  of  chivalry, 
Ollivier,  published  in  1763 ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  his  Diable  Amoureux ,  the  Lord 
Impromptu,  and  CEuvres  Morales  et 
Badines,  gave  proof  of  his  rich  imagina¬ 
tion.  With  the  assistance  of  an  Arabian 
monk  he  translated  four  volumes  of 
Arabian  Tales — a  continuation  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

Ceara  (sa_a_ra')>  a  province  on  the 
north  coast  of  Brazil ;  area, 
40.253  square  miles.  Among  its  produc¬ 
tions  are  numerous  medicinal  plants, 
gums,  balsams,  and  resins ;  cotton,  coffee, 
sugar-cane,  etc.,  are  cultivated.  The  first 


Portuguese  colony  in  Ceara  was  founded 
in  1610,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fortaliza 
(formerly  Ceara),  the  capital.  This  town 
is  situated  on  the  coast,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  in  rubber,  coffee,  sugar, 
etc.  Pop.  of  prov.  849,127  ;  of  town  about 
33,000. 

Cebadilla.  See  Sabadilla. 

Cebll  (tha-bo'),  one  of  the  Philippine 
cuu  Islands,  lying  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao.  135  miles  long,  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  width  of  30  miles.  Sugar  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  the  manufacture  of  abaca  are 
the  chief  industries.  Pop.  320,000.  The 
town  of  Cebu,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
island,  the  oldest  Spanish  settlement  on 
the  Philippines,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade :  it  was  captured  from  the  insur¬ 
gents  Sept.  22,  1899. 

CebllS  (sg'bus),  a  genus  of  monkeys. 

See  Capuchin  and  Sapajou. 

Cecco  d’AsCOli  (<*eWd4s'ko-le), 

whose  proper  name 
was  Francesco  degli  Stabili,  an  Italian 
poet,  born  at  Ascoli  in  1257 ;  burned  at 
Florence  in  1327.  His  chief  work, 
L'Acerba ,  a  kind  of  poetic  cyclopedia, 
passed  through  many  editions.  He  ad¬ 
versely  criticised  the  writings  of  Dante 
and  Cavalcante  and  suffered  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  Inquisition  for  alleged 
heterodoxy. 

flprirlnrn  via  (se-si-do-ml'i-a),  the  ge- 

ceciaomyia  nus  of  insects  t0  which 

the  Hessian  fly  belongs. 

Cecil  (ses^)*  Robert,  Earl  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  English  statesman,  second 
son  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh, 
born  about  1563.  He  was  of  a  weak  con¬ 
stitution,  on  which  account  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  home  till  his  removal  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  of  knighthood,  he  went 
to  France  as  assistant  to  the  English 
ambassador.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  he  succeeded  him  as  princi¬ 
pal  secretary,  and  continued  to  be  a  con¬ 
fidential  minister  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
the  end  of  her  reign.  Having  secretly 
supported  the  interests  of  James  I  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  accession  to  the  crown  he 
was  continued  in  office  under  the  new 
sovereign  and  raised  to  the  peerage.  In 
1603  he  was  created  a  baron,  in  1604  Vis¬ 
count  Cranbourn,  and  in  1605  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  In  1608  Lord  Salisbury  was 
made  lord  high-treasurer,  an  office  which 
he  held  till  his  death  in  1612. 

Cecil,  William,  Lord  Burleigh,  an 
’  eminent  English  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  Richard  Cecil,  master  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII,  and  was  born  at 
Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  1520 ;  died 
1598.  He  studied  at  St.  John’s  College, 


Cecilia 


Cedar 


Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Gray’s 
Inn,  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  practice  of  the  law,  but  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  court  of  Henry  VIII  changed 
his  aims.  On  the  accession  of  Edward 
VI  his  interests  were  advanced  by  the 
protector  Somerset,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  the  expedition  to  Scotland.  He  held 
no  public  office  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
and  by  extraordinary  caution  managed  to 
escape  persecution.  On  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth  he  was  appointed  privy-coun¬ 
cilor  and  secretary  of  state,  and  during 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  he  was  at  the  helm 
of  affairs.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  her 


William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh. 

reign  was  the  settlement  of  religion,  which 
Cecil  conducted  with  great  skill  and 
prudence,  considering  the  difficulties  he 
encountered.  The  general  tenor  of  Cecil’s 
policy  was  cautious,  and  rested  upon  an 
avoidance  of  open  hostilities,  and  a  reli¬ 
ance  on  secret  negotiation  and  intrigues 
with  opposing  parties  in  the  neighboring 
countries,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threatened  his  own.  On  the 
suppression  of  the  northern  rebellion  in 
1571  Elizabeth  raised  him  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Burleigh.  Much  of 
the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  due 
to  the  counsels  and  measures  of  Cecil. 
His  character  in  private  life  was  very  at¬ 
tractive. 

Cecilia  (se_sil'i’a)>  Saint,  the  patron 
saint  of  music,  who  has  been 
falsely  regarded  as  the  inventress  of  the 
organ,  and  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  a.d.  230,  although  other  dates 
are  given.  In  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  her  festival  (Nov.  22)  is  made 
the  occasion  of  splendid  music.  Her  story 
forms  one  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales, 


and  Dryden,  in  his  Alexander's  Feast,  and 
Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day , 
have  sung  her  praises.  Raphael,  Domen- 
ichino,  Dolce,  and  Mignard  have  repre¬ 
sented  her  in  celebrated  paintings, 
flpprntvia  (se-kro'pi-a),  a  genus  of 
VjCLIUJJ  a  beautifui  South  American 

trees,  nat.  order  Artocarpaceae  (bread¬ 
fruits).  C.  peltdta,  or  trumpet-wood,  is 
remarkable  for  its  hollow  stem  and 
branches,  the  former  being  made  by  the 
Indians  into  a  kind  of  drum  and  the 
latter  into  wind-instruments.  The  light, 
porous  wood  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
procuring  fire  by  friction.  The  inner 
bark  is  fibrous  and  strong,  and  used  for 
cordage.  This  species  yields  caoutchouc, 

Cecropia  Moth  i£££ 

moth  of  the  TJ.  States.  It  belongs  to  the 
silkworm  family,  and  its  caterpillar  spins 
a  large  cocoon  from  which  a  coarse  silk 
may  be  prepared. 

Cpprrmc  (ke'krops),  according  to  tradi- 
UPb  tion,  the  founder  of  Athens 
and  the  first  king  of  Attica.  He  was  said 
to  have  taught  the  savage  inhabitants 
religion  and  morals,  and  made  them  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  advantages  of  social 
life.  By  the  later  Greeks  he  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  led  a  colony  to  Attica 
from  Egypt  about  1400  or  1500  b.c..  but 
modern  critics  do  not  look  upon  this 
event  or  on  the  life  of  Cecrops  at  all  as 
historical. 

Cecr0t>s  a  Senus  of  parasitic  entomos- 
1  ’  tracous  crustaceans,  found 
on  the  gills  of  the  tunny  and  turbot,  and 
called  by  fishermen  fish-lice. 

Cedar  (s®*dar),  a  tree  Which  forms 
fine  woods  on  the  mountains  of 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  the  Pinus  Cedrus 
of  Linnaeus,  the  Cedrus  Libdni  of  some 
other  botanists,  while  by  others  it  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  genus  Larix ,  and  by  others 
again,  along  with  the  larch,  to  the  genus 
Abies.  It  is  an  evergreen,  grows  to  a 
great  size,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Of  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
comparatively  few  now  remain,  and  the 
tree  does  not  grow  in  any  other  part  of 
Palestine.  The  most  celebrated  group 
is  situated  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  circumference  of  the 
twelve  largest  trees  here  varies  from  about 
18  to  47  feet.  Cedar  timber  was  formerly 
much  prized,  but  in  modern  times  is  not 
regarded  as  of  much  value,  perhaps  from 
the  trees  not  being  of  sufficient  age.  The 
name  is  given  also  to  the  deodar  (O. 
Deoddra) ,  which  is  indeed  regarded  by 
many  botanists  as  a  mere  variety  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  which  produces 
excellent  timber.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
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and  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree,  growing 
in  the  Himalayas  to  the  height  of  150 
feet,  with  a  circumference  of  30.  It  has 
wide-spreading  branches,  which  droop  a 
little  a,t  the  extremities.  The  leaves  are 
tufted  or  solitary,  larger  than  those  of 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  very  numerous, 
of  a  dark-bluish  green,  and  covered  with 
a  glaucous  bloom.  The  cones  are  rather 


Cedar  of  Lebanon. 

larger  than  those  of  the  Lebanon  cedar, 
and  very  resinous.  The  wood  is  well 
adapted  for  building  purposes,  being  com¬ 
pact  and  very  enduring.  The  deodar  was 
introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1822, 
and  is  now  common  in  lawns  and  parks. 
The  Mount  Atlas  cedar  ( C .  Atlantica) , 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  North  Africa.  This  cedar, 
though  differing  in  habit  and  minor  feat¬ 
ures,  is  regarded  by  some  botanists  as 
specifically  identical  with  the  other  two. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  many  trees 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  true  cedar, 
as  the  Bermuda  cedar  ( Juniper  us 
Bermudidna) ,  red  cedar,  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  or  red  cedar  of  the  United  States 
( J .  Virginidna) ,  these  two  yielding  the 
wood  used  for  lead  pencils,  the  Honduras, 
or  bastard  Barbadoes  cedar  ( Cedrela 
odorata),  and  the  red  cedar  of  Australia 
(C.  Australis).  See  Cedrela.  A  species 
of  fir  (Abies  religiosa)  is  the  red  cedar 
of  California. 

Ce'darbird,  a  nam?  siven  t0 

7  American  waxwing 
( Ampelis  Americdnus  or  Bombycilla 
Carolinensis) ,  from  its  fondness  for  the 
berries  of  the  red  cedar.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some  and  sprightly  bird,  found  through¬ 


out  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  but 
has  no  song. 

PacIqv  PreeV  a  stream  in  Shenandoah 

ueaar  oreeK,  Co ^  virginia,  near 

which  General  Sheridan  converted  a  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Federals  by  the  Confederates 
into  a  famous  victory,  Oct.,  1864. 

Cedar  Falls, 

w.  of  Cedar  Rapids ;  has  important  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries.  Pop.  5012. 
Cedar  Lake,  a  lake.  in  Canada,  an 

7  expansion  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  before  it  enters  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg  ;  nearly  30  miles  long,  and  where 
widest  25  broad. 

fpflcjv  Oil  an  aromatic  oil  obtained 
UCUdl  from  the  American  red 

cedar  (Juniperus  Virginidna),  and  used 
in  microscopical  work  to  aid  in  avoiding 
refraction  of  light  between  object  and 
lens. 

PAdav  *Ram‘rk  a  flourishing  city  of 

oeaar  ivapiub,  Iowat  on  Red  Cedar 

River,  with  large  railway  machine-shops 
and  numerous  industrial  establishments, 
including  extensive  pork-packing  abat¬ 
toirs.  The  name  comes  from  the  rapids 
of  the  Red  Cedar,  which  furnish  good 
motive  power.  Pop.  32,811. 
fprHlla  (se-dil'a),  a  mark  used  under 
a  ^  jetter  especially  in 
French  (thus  g),  to  indicate  that  it  is  to 
be  pronounced  like  the  English  s. 
Pprl-pplo  (se-dre4la),  a  genus  of  large 
c  timber  trees,  natives  of  the 
tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  order  Cedre- 
lacese.  C.  odorata  of  Honduras  and  the 
W.  Indies  yields  bastard  cedar ;  C. 
Australis  is  a  valuable  Australian  timber 
tree ;  one  or  two  E.  Indian  species  have 
febrifugal  properties. 

Cedrelaceae  (se-dre-te'se-s).  the  m«- 

hogany  family,  a  nat. 
order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  nearly 
allied  to,  if  really  separate  from,  the 
Meliaceae.  They  are  trees  with  alter¬ 
nate  pinnate  leaves  and  a  woody  capsular 
fruit.  Different  species  yield  mahogany, 
satin-wood,  yellow-wood,  etc. 

Cedms.  See  Cedar. 

Cefalonia.  See  Cephalonia. 

Cefalll  (chef'a-lo),  a  seaport  and  bish¬ 
op’s  see  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  The  trade  is  trifling,  but  a  pro¬ 
ductive  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  there 
are  rich  marble  quarries  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  13.273. 

Celandine  (,sel'a“'diin)va  ?,*me  ghLen 

to  two  plants,  the  greater 
celandine  and  the  lesser  celandine ;  also 
called  swallow-worts ,  because  the  plants 


Celano 


Celery  Fly 


were  believed  to  flower  when  the  swallow 
arrived,  and  to  die  when  it  departed.  The 
former  is  Chelidonium  majus,  and  the 
latter  Ficaria  ranunculoides  or  Ranun¬ 
culus  Ficaria.  This  latter  is  a  favorite 
wild  flower  from  its  being  one  of  the 
earliest  plants  to  come  into  blossom,  hav¬ 
ing  petals  of  a  fine  golden-yellow  color. 
Its  root  consists  of  small,  fleshy  tubers. 
It  is  often  called  pilewort,  being  a  re¬ 
puted  cure  of  piles.  The  greater  celan¬ 
dine  belongs  to  the  poppy  family ;  it  is 
full  of  a  yellow  juice  of  a  poisonous, 
acrid  nature. 

CelailO  (clie'la'n<>),  Lake  of.  See 
Fucino. 

fVlann  (che-la'no),  Tommaso  da,  one 
of  the  reputed  authors  of  the 
Latin  Hymn  Dies  Irce,  was  born  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  or  about  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century,  at  Celano,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  and  died  in  Italy  after  1250.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  devoted  adherents  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  whose  life  he 
wrote. 


Celastracege  X- 

dons,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  small 
trees,  natives  of  S.  Europe,  Asia,  Amer¬ 
ica,  Australia,  etc.,  most  of  them  of 
no  great  importance.  See  Spindle-tree. 
nplpLfKj  (sel'e-bez),  one  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  between  Borneo  on  the  w.  and 
the  Moluccas  on  the  e.  It  consists 
mainly  of  four  large  peninsulas  stretch¬ 
ing  to  the  e.  and  s.,  and  separated 
by  three  deep  gulfs ;  area,  about  72,000 
sq.  miles.  No  part  of  it  is  more  than  70 
miles  from  the  sea.  Celebes  is  mountain¬ 
ous  chiefly  in  the  center  and  the  north, 
where  there  are  several  active  volcanoes. 
It  has  also  broad,  grassy  plains  and  ex¬ 
tensive  forests.  Gold  is  found  in  all  the 
valleys  of  the  north  peninsula,  which 
also  abounds  in  sulphur.  Copper  occurs 
at  various  points,  and  in  Macassar  tin 
also.  Diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones  are  found.  The  island  is  entirely 
destitute  of  feline  or  canine  animals, 
insectivora,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tapir  (though  these  are  found  in  Borneo)  ; 
but  it  has  the  antelopean  buffalo  ( Anoa ), 
the  spiral-tusked  pig  (Babyroussa) ,  etc. 
Among  domesticated  animals  are  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  buffaloes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  pigs.  Trepang  and  turtle  are 
caught  in  abundance.  Marsupial  animals 
are  represented  by  the  cuscus,  an  opos¬ 
sum-like  animal  with  a  prehensile  tail. 
Among  the  trees  are  the  oak,  teak,  cedar, 
upas,  bamboo,  etc.  Among  cultivated 
plants  are  the  coffee-tree,  indigo,  cacao, 
sugar-cane,  manioc  root,  tobacco,  etc. 
The  maritime  districts  are  inhabited  by 


Malays ;  the  Peninsula  of  Macassar  is 
occupied  by  semicivilized  tribes  known 
as  Bugis  and  Macassars.  Mandhars 
dwell  in  the  w.  of  the  island,  and  the 
mountainous  regions  in  the  interior,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  n.,  are  inhabited  by 
Alfoories.  The  inhabitants  may  be 
classed  into  two  groups :  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  semicivilized  tribes,  and  the  pagans, 
who  are  more  or  less  savages.  The  capi¬ 
tal  is  Macassar,  in  the  s.  w.  of  the  island. 
The  trade  in  trepang  is  very  important, 
Macassar  being  the  chief  staple  place  for 
this  article  of  commerce.  The  three 
great  languages  of  the  island,  not  reckon¬ 
ing  the  dialects  of  the  savage  tribes, 
are  those  of  the  Bugis,  the  Macassars, 
and  the  Mandhars.  The  ancient  Bugi  is 
the  language  of  science  and  religion.  The 
Bugis  have  a  considerable  body  of  litera¬ 
ture.  Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1512,  but  no  factory  was 
established  by  them  there  till  a  few  years 
later.  In  1660  Macassar  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
island  put  under  Dutch  rule,  and  the 
Portuguese  expelled.  In  1683  the  north¬ 
ern  part  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  was  conquered  by  the  British 
in  1811,  but  a  few  years  later  it  was 
again  given  up  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  1,000,000  to 
2,000,000. 

(sel'e-res),  in  Roman  antiq- 
v, cicica  uity^  a  bQdy  of  300  horge_ 

men,  formed  by  Romulus  from  the 
wealthier  citizens.  Their  number  was 
afterwards  augmented,  and  they  are 
thought  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
equites. 


Celeriac  16r'  i_  ak>. ’  .  turnip-rooted 

celery,  a  variety  of  celery  in 
which  the  root  resembles  a  turnip  and 
may  weigh  3  or  4  lbs.  It  is  not  earthed 
up,  but  is  grown  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  kept  free  from  weeds  by 
frequent  hoeing. 

Celery  (s  e  r  e  -  r  i),  an  umbelliferous 
*  plant  ( Apiurn  graveolens)  in¬ 
digenous  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe.  In  its  native  station  it  has 
the  character  of  being  a  poisonous  plant, 
but  transplanted  to  a  garden  it  becomes  a 
wholesome  and  much  esteemed  vegetable. 
It  is  much  cultivated  in  the  United  States, 
principally  two  varieties,  red  and  white 
stalked,  #  and  of  these  many  subvari¬ 
eties,  being  grown.  Celery  is  commonly 
blanched  by  heaping  up  the  soil  about  the 
plants. 


Celerv  Flv  ( Tephritis  Onopordinis) , 
J  J  a  two-winged  fly,  the 
larvae  of  which  are  destructive  to  celery 
and  parsnip. 


Celestine 


Cellardyke 


flplpQtinp  (sel'es-tin;  SrS04),  the  na- 
v^cicaniic  tiye  sulphate  of  strontium, 

a  mineral  which  occurs  associated  with 
sulphur  and  finely  crystallized  in  the 
Sicilian  sulphur  mines.  It  is  trans¬ 
parent  and  colorless,  though  specimens 
are  met  with  of  a  yellow  or  red  color, 
while  others  are  of  a  fine  blue.  It  is 
from  this  variety  that  the  mineral  has 
obtained  its  name. 

Celestine  <sel'es-tin  >  >  £e  name  °Tf 

five  popes.  Celestine  I 
was  elected  pope  in  422,  died  in  432,  and 
is  recognized  by  the  church  as  a  saint. — 
Celestine  II,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  who 
had  studied  under  Abelard,  filled  the  papal 
chair  for  five  months  in  1143-44.  He 
granted  absolution  to  Louis  VII  of  France, 
and  removed  the  interdict  which  for  three 
years  was  laid  upon  that  country. — Celes¬ 
tine  III,  one  of  the  Orsini  family,  was 
elected  pope  in  1191,  when,  it  is  believed, 
about  ninety  years  of  age,  and  lived  till 
1198.  He  crowned  the  emperor  Henry 
VI,  but  afterwards  excommunicated  both 
Henry  and  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  on 
account  of  the  captivity  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion. — Celestine  IV,  a  Milanese, 
who,  when  a  monk,  wrote  a  history  of 
Scotland,  was  elected  pope  in  1241,  but 
held  office  only  seventeen  days. — Celes¬ 
tine  V  was  chosen  pope  July  5,  1294, 
but  abdicated  his  dignity  Dec.  13,  1294, 
and  died  May  19.  1296.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Celestines,  and  was  canon¬ 
ized  in  1313  by  Clement  V. 

Celestines  their  founder  Pope 

Celestine  V),  a  religious 
order  instituted  about  the  middle  of  the 
13th  century,  in  Italy,  who  followed  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict,  and  were  devoted 
entirely  to  a  contemplative  life.  Very 
few  priories  of  this  once-numerous  order 
now  exist. 


CelibaCV  (s6l'i-ba-si),  the  state  of 
J  being  celibate  or  unmarried  ; 
specially  applied  to  the  voluntary  life  of 
abstinence  from  marriage  followed  by 
many  religious  devotees  and  by  some 
orders  of  clergy,  as  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  ancient  Egyptian 
priests  preserved  a  rigid  chastity;  the 
priestesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
were  pledged  to  perpetual  virginity;  and 
celibacy  is  the  rule  with  the  Buddhist 
priests  of  the  East.  Among  Christians 
the  earliest  aspirants  to  the  spiritual  per¬ 
fection  supposed  to  be  attainable  through 
celibacy  were  not  ecclesiastics  as  such, 
but  hermits  and  anchorites  who  aimed  at 
superior  sanctity.  During  the  first  three 
centuries  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
freely  permitted,  but  by  the  Council  of 
Elvira  (305)  continence  was  enjoined  on 
all  who  served  at  the  altar.  For  centu¬ 


ries  this  subject  led  to  many  struggles  in 
the  church,  but  was  finally  settled  by 
Gregory  VII  positively  forbidding  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of 
Trent  (1593)  confirmed  this  rule.  In 
the  Greek  Church  celibacy  is  not  compul¬ 
sory  on  the  ordinary  clergy.  Protestants 
hold  that  there  is  no  moral  superiority  in 
celibacy  over  marriage,  and  that  the 
church  has  no  right  to  impose  such  an  ob¬ 
ligation  on  any  class  of  her  ministers. 
Cell  a  term  of  various  applications. 

>  (1)  Ecclesiastically  it  was  some¬ 
times  applied  to  a  lesser  or  subordinate 
religious  house,  dependent  upon  a  greater. 
The  apartments  or  private  dormitories  of 
monks  and  nuns  are  also  called  cells. 
From  this  use  it  has  become  applied  to 
prison  rooms  or  dungeons.  The  term  cell 
is  applied  also  to  the  part  of  the  interior 
of  a  temple  where  the  image  of  a  god 
stood.  (2)  In  electricity,  the  term  is 


or 


Cells  of  Round  or  Oval  Form. 


a,  Border  of  the  cell  or  cell- wall ;  6,  cell  sub¬ 
stance  ;  c  c,  nuclei ;  d  d,  nucleoli. 

applied  to  a  single  jar,  bath,  or  division 
of  a  compound  vessel,  containing  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  plates,  generally  copper  and  zinc, 
united  to  their  opposites  or  to  each  other, 
usually  by  a  wire.  (3)  In  biology,  a  cell 
is  a  microscopically  small  semifluid  por¬ 
tion  of  matter,  consisting  of  a  soft  mass 
of  living,  contractile,  jelly-like  matter, 
and  a  central  structure,  consisting  of  a 
small,  roundish  body,  called  the-  nucleus , 
generally  more  solid  than  the  rest  of  the 
cell,  and  which  may  have  within  it  a 
still  more  minute  body,  the  nucleolus. 
The  cell  substance  or  protoplasm  (see 
Protoplasm )  which  surrounds  the  nucleus 
is  an  albuminous  substance,  while  the 
nucleus  is  largely  made  up  of  anastomos¬ 
ing  fibers,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the 
starting  points  in  the  development  of  new 
cells  and  the  growth  of  organisms.  The 
cell- wall  when  present  consists  of  an 
alteration  of  the  external  portion  of  the 
cell  body,  and  is  not  a  separate  structure. 
All  cells  have  but  a  very  limited  dura¬ 
tion  ;  so  the  tissues  are  being  constantly 
renewed. 

Celia,  part  of  a  temple.  See  Cell. 
Cellardyke.  See  Anstruther. 


Celle 


Celsus 


Cell©  (tscl'lc),  a  town  in  Prussia,  prov¬ 
ince  of  Hanover,  23  miles  n.  e. 
of  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Fuse 
with  the  Aller,  which  is  navigable.  The 
manufactures  are  varied,  and  the  trade 
is  extensive.  Pop.  21,400. 

Cellini  (chd-ie'ng),  Benvenu'to,  a 

sculptor,  engraver,  and  gold¬ 
smith,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1500,  and 
died  there  in  1571  or  1572.  Of  a  bold, 
honest,  and  open  character,  but  vain  and 
quarrelsome,  he  was  often  entangled  in 
disputes  which  frequently  cost  his  antag¬ 
onists  their  lives.  At  the  siege  of 
Rome  (if  we  believe  his  own  account, 
given  in  his  autobiography)  he  killed  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  afterwards  imprisoned 
on  the  charge  (probably  false)  of  having 
stolen  the  jewels  of  the  papal  crown,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  execution.  He 
then  visited  the  court  of  Francis  I  of 
France.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
Florence,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
Cosimo  de’  Medici  produced  in  bronze  a 
Perseus  with  the  head  of  Medusa 
which  is  still  an  ornament  of  one 
of  the  public  squares ;  also  a  statue  of 
Christ,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
besides  many  excellent  dies  for  coins  and 
medals.  His  works  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes.  The  first,  for  which  he  is 
most  celebrated,  comprises  his  smaller 
productions  in  metal,  the  embossed  deco¬ 
rations  of  shields,  cups,  salvers,  orna¬ 
mented  sword  and  dagger  hilts,  clasps, 
medals,  and  coins.  The  second  includes 
his  larger  works  as  a  sculptor,  such  as 
the  Perseus  mentioned  above ;  a  colossal 
Mars  for  a  fountain  at  Fontainebleau  ;  a 
marble  Christ  in  the  Escurial  Palace ;  a 
life-size  statue  of  Jupiter  in  silver;  etc. 
His  life,  written  by  himself,  is  very  racy 
and  animated. 


flpIlnlarpQ  (sel-lu-la'rez) ,  in  botany, 
that  division  of  plants 
which  are  altogether  composed  of  cellular 
tissue,  without  fibers  or  vessels.  They 
form  the  greater  portion  of  the  acoty- 
ledonous  or  cryptogamic 
plants. 

Cellular 

physiology,  that  theory 
which  derives  all  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues  from 
and  meta- 
of  primitive 


Tissue, 


the  union 
morphosis 
cells. 

Cellular 

in  physiology,  a  name  for 
what  is  also  called  the 
areolar  tissue  (which  see).  In  botany, 
the  term  is  applied  to  the  soft  substance 


Cellular  Tissue 
in  Plants. 


of  plants,  composed  of  elementary  vesicles 
or  cells  without  woody  or  vascular  tis¬ 
sues. 

Celluloid  (sel'u-loid),  an  artificial 
substance  extensively  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard 
rubber,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  close  re¬ 
semblance  to  these  substances  in  hard¬ 
ness,  elasticity,  and  texture.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  cellulose  or  vegetable  fibrin  re¬ 
duced  by  acids  to  pyroxylin  (or  gun¬ 
cotton),  camphor  is  then  added,  and  the 
compound  molded  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shape.  It  is  used  chiefly 
for  such  articles  as  buttons,  handles  for 
knives,  forks,  and  umbrellas,  billiard- 
balls,  backs  to  brushes,  piano  keys,  nap¬ 
kin-rings,  opera-glass  frames,  etc.  It  can 
be  variously  colored. 

Cellulose  (sel'u-los;  C6H10O5),  the 
^enuiubc  substance  of  which  the 

permanent  cell-membranes  of  plants  are 
always  composed.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
sugar,  dextrin,  gum,  and  starch,  and  is 
changed  into  the  latter  by  heat,  sulphuric 
acid,  or  caustic  potash.  Cellulose  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  tunics  of  as- 
cidia  and  other  invertebrate  animals. 

Cellulose  Ship  Lining,  “ttoJpp“i 

cellulose  to  the  protection  of  warships, 
by  preventing  the  inflow  of  water  through 
shot-holes.  For  this  purpose  the  United 
States  in  1892  adopted  a  preparation 
called  cellulose,  made  from  the  fibrous 
husks  of  cocoanuts.  This  is  very  light 
and  compressible  and  when  tightly  packed 
between  the  steel  plating  and  the  side  of 
the  vessel  will  expand  when  wet  and 
fill  up  the  space  through  which  a  shot 
may  have  passed.  Another  and  cheaper 
product  experimented  with  is  the  pith  of 
the  cornstalk,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
the  cocoanut  fiber  and  serves  the  same 
purpose. 

npieiii*  (sel'se-us),  the  name  of  a 
Swedish  family,  several  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  attained  celebrity  in  science 
and  literature.  The  best  known  is  An¬ 
ders  Celsius,  born  in  1701 ;  died  in  1744. 
After  being  appointed  professor  of  as¬ 
tronomy  at  the  University  of  Upsala  he 
traveled  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Italy  ;  and  in  1736  he  took  part  in 
the  expedition  of  Maupertuis  and  others 
for  the  purpose  of  measuring  a  degree  of 
the  meridian  in  Lapland.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  constructor  of  the  centi¬ 
grade  thermometer. 

ruieinc  Spa  Ip  another  name  for  the 
UeiSlUS  scale,  centigrade  thermomet¬ 
ric  scale,  from  that  of  the  inventor, 
Anders  Celsius.  See  Thermometer. 
CpIctk  (sel'sus),  an  Epicurean  philos¬ 
opher  of  the  2d  century  after 


Celsus 


Celts 


Christ,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  an  attack  on  Christianity 
entitled  Logos  Alethes  (True  Word), 
which  is  now  lost,  but  is  mostly  pre¬ 
served  in  the  extracts  contained  in  the 
more  celebrated  work  Contra  Celsum,  in 
which  it  was  answered  by  Origen. 
fVknc  Aurelius  (or  perhaps  Aulus) 
v^ciaua,  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  Latin 
writer  on  medicine  who  lived,  probably, 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  also  wrote  on  rhet¬ 
oric,  the  art  of  war,  and  agriculture. 
He  is,  however,  best  known  by  his  De 
Medicina,  long  one  of  the  chief  manuals 
on  medicine. 


Celtiberi  (^i;ti‘!)\r'i,).'t  ort  Ceeti®e“- 

ans,  inhabitants  of  Celti- 
beria,  now  known  as  Old  and  New  Cas¬ 
tile.  They  originated  from  Iberians 
mixed  with  Celts.  After  a  long  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  Romans  they  were  at 
last  subjected  to  their  sovereignty, 
adopted  their  manners,  language,  dress, 


etc. 

Cpl+ici  (sel'tis),  a  genus  of  trees.  See 
'Nettle-tree. 

Celts  (kelts,  selts),  the  earliest  Aryan 
settlers  in  Europe  according  to 
the  common  theory.  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  westward  by  succeed¬ 
ing  waves  of  Teutons,  Slavonians,  and 
others,  but  there  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  periods  at  which  any  of  these  move¬ 
ments  took  place.  Herodotus  mentions 
them  as  mixing  with  the  Iberians  who 
dwelt  round  the  river  Ebro  in  Spain. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  historic  period 
they  were  the  predominant  race  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  Ireland,  France,  Belgium,  Switzer¬ 
land,  N.  Italy,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
The  Romans  called  them  generally  Galli, 
that  is  Gauls  or  Gael.  They  appear  to 
have  reached  the  zenith  of  their  power 
in  the  2d  and  3d  centuries  B.C.,  when 
they  attacked  and  temporarily  destroyed 
the  growing  city  of  Rome.  Some  tribes 
of  them,  overrunning  Greece,  settled  in 
a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the  name 
of  Galatia  was  given.  They  finally  went 
down  before  the  resistless  power  of 
Rome,  and  either  became  absorbed  with 
the  conquering  races  or  were  cooped  up 
in  the  extreme  N.  w.  of  Europe.  At  an 
early  date  the  Celts  divided  into  two 
great  branches,  speaking  dialects  widely 
differing  from  each  other,  but  doubtless 
belonging  to  the  same  stock.  One  of 
these  branches  is  the  Gadhelic  or  Gaelic, 
represented  by  the  Highlanders  of  Scot¬ 
land,  the  Celtic  Irish,  and  the  Manx ; 
the  other  is  the  Cymric,  represented  by 
the  Welsh,  the  inhabitants  of  Cornwall, 
and  those  of  Brittany.  The  Cornish  di¬ 


alect  is  now  extinct.  The  sun  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  object  of  worship 
among  the  Celts,  and  groves  of  oak  and 
the  remarkable  circles  of  stone  commonly 
called  ‘  Druidical  Circles,’  their  temples 
of  worship.  All  the  old  Celts  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  kind  of  literary  order 
called  Bards.  The  ancient  Irish  wrote 
in  a  rude  alphabet  called  the  Ogham 
(which  see)  ;  later  they  employed  the 
Roman  alphabet,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon 
form  of  it.  The  chief  literature  exist¬ 
ing  consists  of  the  hymns,  martyrologies, 
annals,  and  laws  of  Ireland,  written  from 
the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  Gaelic  literature  extant  includes  a 
collection  of  MSS.  in  the  Advocates’ 
Library,  Edinburgh,  some  of  which  date 
from  the  12th  century ;  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore,  16th  century ;  a  number 
of  songs  from  the  17th  century  to  the 
present  day  ;  and  the  so-called  poems  of 
Ossian  (which  see).  The  Welsh  liter¬ 
ary  remains  date  from  the  9th  century, 
and  consist  of  glossaries,  grammars,  an¬ 
nals,  genealogies,  histories,  poems,  prose 
tales,  etc. 

Celts  (Late  Latin  celtis,  a  chisel), 
t  the  name  given  to  certain  pre¬ 
historic  weapons  or  other  implements  of 
stone  or  bronze  which 
have  been  found  over 
nearly  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth. 
Stone  celts  are  found 
in  the  form  of  hat¬ 
chets,  adzes,  chisels, 
etc.  In  size  they 
vary,  some  being 
found  only  about  1 
Bronze  Celts.  inch  in  length,  and 
others  approaching 
2  feet ;  but  the  most  common  length  is 
from  6  to  8  inches,  and  the  breadth  is 
usually  about  %  or  1,6  of  the 
length.  The  materials  of  which 
they  are  made  are  flint,  chert, 
clay-slate,  porphyry,  various 
kinds  of  greenstone  and  of 
metamorphic  rocks,  and,  in 
short,  any  very  hard  and  dur¬ 
able  stone.  Bronze  celts  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  period  than  stone 
ones,  and  are  not  so  numerous. 

Some  stone  celts,  however,  have 
been  found  along  with  bronze 
celts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  stone  celts  were  still 
used  when  the  method  of  work¬ 
ing  bronze  had  been  discovered, 
a  circumstance  that  need  not  Bronze 
be  wondered  at.  Bronze  celts  Celt- 
are  not  found  so  large  as  the  largest  stone 
celts,  the  largest  bronze  celt  being  under 
one  foot ;  but  the  average  size  of  a 


Cembra  Pine 


Censors 


bronze  celt  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
a  stone,  namely  about  6  inches. 

Cembra  Pine  (se“'bra ;  Pinm  Cem- 

ora) ,  a  fine  conifer  of 
Central  Europe  and  Siberia,  having 
edible  seeds  and  yielding  a  turpentine 
called  Carpathian  balsam.  Swiss  stone 
pine  and  Siberian  pine  are  also  names 
given  to  it. 

Cementation  (se-men;ta'shun),  the 

conversion  of  iron 
into  steel  by  heating  the  iron  in  a  mass 
of  ground  charcoal,  and  thus  causing  it 
to  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of  the  char¬ 
coal. 


flpmpnt<i  (se-ments'),  the  general 
name  for  glutinous  or  other 
substances  capable  of  uniting  bodies  in 
close  cohesion.  In  building  the  name  is 
given  to  a  stronger  kind  of  mortar  than 
that  which  is  ordinarily  used,  consisting 
of  those  hydraulic  limes  which  contain 
silica  and  therefore  set  quickly.  Cements 
are  variously  composed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  surfaces  to  which  they  are 
applied  and  their  exposure  to  heat  or 
moisture.  Hydraulic  or  water  cements 
harden  under  water  and  consolidate  al¬ 
most  immediately  on  being  mixed.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  Roman  and  Portland 
cements. 


Cemetery 

Cenci  (cben'cbg)>  Beatrice,  called 
the  beautiful  parricide ,  the 
daughter  of  Francesco  Cenci,  a  noble 
and  wealthy  Roman  (1527-98),  who, 
according  to  the  common  story,  after  his 
second  marriage  behaved  towards  the 
children  of  his  first  marriage  in  the  most 
shocking  manner,  procured  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  two  of  his  sons,  on  their  return 
from  Spain,  and  debauched  his  youngest 
daughter  Beatrice.  She  failed  in  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  protection  to  the  pope,  and 
planned  and  executed  the  murder  of  her 
father.  She  was  beheaded  in  1599  and 
the  Cenci  estates  were  confiscated.  She 
is  the  alleged  subject  of  an  admired 
painting  by  Guido,  and  is  the  heroine  of 
one  of  Shelley’s  most  powerful  plays. 
Recent  researches  have  deprived  the  story 
of  most  of  its  romantic  elements,  and 
have  shown  Beatrice  to  be  a  very  com¬ 
monplace  criminal,  whatever  the  evil 
deeds  of  her  father  may  have  been.  Her 
stepmother  and  brother,  who  were  equally 
guilty  with  her,  were  also  executed.  The 
portrait  by  Guido  is  now  believed  not  to 
represent  her  at  all. 

fpniti  (se-ne'),  Mount,  a  mountain 
V^cnia  belonging  to  the  Graian  Alps, 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  11,755 
feet  high.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I,  which 


leads  over  it  from  France  to  Italy,  and 
for  an  immense  railway  tunnel,  which, 
after  nearly  fourteen  years’  labor,  was 
finished  in  1871.  The  tunnel  does  not 
actually  pass  through  the  mountain,  but 
through  the  Col  de  Fr6jus,  about  15 
miles  to  the  s.  w.,  where  it  was  found 
possible  to  construct  it  at  a  lower  level. 
The  Mount  Cenis  Pass  is  6765  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  whereas  the  elevation 
of  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel  on  the  side 
of  Savoy  is  only  3801  feet,  and  that  on 
the  side  of  Piedmont  4246  feet.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  is  12,849  meters 
(42,145  feet,  or  nearly  8  miles).  The 
total  cost  amounted  to  $13,000,000,  which 
was  borne  partly  by  the  French  and 
Italian  governments  and  partly  by  the 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Italy. 
The  tunnel  superseded  a  grip  railway 
which  was  constructed  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  by  Mr.  Fell,  an  English  engineer, 
1864-68. 


Cenobite  <?«>«->>»),  one  of  a  re- 
ligious  order  living  in  a 
convent  or  in  community ;  in  opposition 
to  an  anchorite  or  hermit,  who  lives  in 
solitude. 


Cenotaph  (sen’o-taf),  a  monument 
^  erected  in  honor  of  a  de¬ 
ceased  person,  but  not  containing  his 
body,  as  is  implied  from  the  deriva¬ 
tion  (Gr.  kenos,  empty,  and  taphos  a 
tomb). 

CeilSer  (sen,ser)>  a  vase  or  pan  in 
Vfdi&c  which  incense  is  burned ;  a 
vessel  for  burning  and  wafting  incense. 
Among  the  ancient  Jews  the  censer  was 
used  to  offer  perfumes  in  sacrifices.  Cen¬ 
sers,  called  also  thuribles,  are  still  used 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  mass, 
vespers,  and  other  offices,  as  well  as  in 
some  Anglican  and  other,  churches.  They 
are  of  various  forms.  In  Shakespere’s 
time  the  term  was  applied  to  a  bottle 
perforated  and  ornamented  at  the  top, 
used  for  sprinkling  perfume,  or  to  a 
pan  for  burning  any  odoriferous  sub¬ 
stance. 

fpncinvQ  (sen'sorz),  two  officers  in  an- 
vcnauia  dent  Rome  who  each  heW 

office  for  eighteen  months,  and  whose 
business  was  to  draw  up  a  register  of 
the  citizens  and  the  amount  of  their  prop¬ 
erty,  for  the  purposes  of  taxation ;  to 
keep  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  for  which  purpose  they  had  power  to 
censure  vice  and  immorality  by  inflicting 
a  public  mark  of  ignominy  on  the  offend¬ 
er  ;  and  to  superintend  the  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  keeping  up  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  office  was  the  highest 
in  the  state  next  to  the  dictatorship,  and 
was  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred  char¬ 
acter.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  an 


Census 


Centennial  Exposition 


officer  empowered  to  examine  books  be¬ 
fore  publication.  See  Books,  Censorship 
of. 

(sen'sus),  with  the  Romans 
uciiaua  a  registere(j  statement  of  the 
particulars  of  a  person’s  property  for 
taxation  purposes ;  an  enumeration  and 
register  of  the  Roman  citizens  and  their 
property,  introduced  by  King  Servius 
Tullius  b.c.  577.  In  modern  times  a 
census  is  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  country,  accompanied  by  any 
other  information  that  may  be  deemed 
useful.  In  most  civilized  countries  such 
enumerations  now  take  place  at  fixed  in¬ 
tervals.  The  first  authentic  census  in 
France  appears  to  have  been  that  of 
1700 ;  since  1822  it  has  been  taken  every 
five  years.  The  first  census  in  Russia 
was  taken  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  1723,  and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should 
be  repeated  every  twenty  years.  It  now 
takes  place  more  frequently.  In  Prussia 
the  practice  of  taking  a  census  of  the 
population  dates  from  the  time  of  Fred¬ 
erick  the  Great.  Even  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  new  German  Empire  all  the 
principal  states  of  Germany  had  united 
for  purposes  of  enumeration,  and  a  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken  every  three  years.  The 
first  census  of  the  new  German  Empire 
was  taken  in  1871,  since  when  there  has 
been  a  census  every  five  years.  The  first 
census  of  the  United  States  took  place  in 
1790,  the  first  of  Great  Britain  in  1801, 
of  Ireland  in  1811,  and  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  in  1871.  Aside  from  Germany,  it 
is  common  to  take  a  census  every  ten 
years. 

Cent  Centime  (sent;  sap-tern),  etc., 
>  the  name  of  a  small  coin  in 
various  countries,  so  called  as  being 
equal  to  a  hundredth  part  of  some  other 
coin.  In  the  United  States  and  in  Can¬ 
ada  the  cent  is  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar.  In  France  the  centime  is  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  franc.  Similar  coins 
are  the  centavo  of  Chile ;  and  the  cen- 
tesimo  of  Italy,  Peru,  etc.  Cents  or  cen¬ 
times,  and  their  equivalents,  are  written 
simply  as  decimals  of  the  unit  of  value. 
The  first  United  States  cent,  authorized 
by  act  of  congress,  April  22,  1792,  was 
of  copper,  weighing  264  grains ;  reduced 
in  1793  to  208  grains,  in  1796  to  168 
grains ;  discontinued  in  1857.  The  nickel 
cent,  weighing  72  grains,  composed  of 
88  per  cent  copper  and  12  per  cent 
nickel,  authorized  in  1857,  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1864.  The  bronze  cent, 
weight  48  grains,  composed  of  95  per 
cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  of  tin  and 
zinc,  was  authorized  in  1857. 

Centaurea  (sen:t&'re-a).  a  very  ex¬ 
tensive  genus  of  herba¬ 


ceous  plants,  nat.  order  Compositae ;  of  no 
importance. 

Pp-ntanrc  (sen'tars),  in  Greek  myth, 
ucntciuia  fabulous  beings  represented 

as  half  man,  half  horse.  The  earliest 
notices  of  them, 
however,  merely 
represent  them  as 
a  race  of  wild  and 
savage  men  inhab¬ 
iting  the  m  o  u  n- 
tains  and  forests 
of  Thessaly.  Myth¬ 
ology  relates  the 
combats  of  the 
Centaurs  with  Her¬ 
cules,  Theseus  and 
Pirithoiis.  The 
Centaurs  Nessus, 

Chiron,  and  others 
are  famous  in  an¬ 
cient  fable. 

Centaurus  (t®e,n; 

rus),  a  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  south-  Centaur.— Antique  statue 
ern  hemi  sphere,  *n  Vatican  Museum, 
near  the  south  pole,  e.  and  N.  of  the 
Southern  Cross. 

Centaurv  ^en:taIP?)»  the  Ervthr<?(\ 

J  Centaunum ,  an  annual 
herb  of  the  gentian  family  with  pretty 
red  flowers.  It  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  is  extolled  for  its  medicinal 
properties  by  the  old  herbalists.  It  is 
common  in  England,  especially  on  dry, 
sandy,  or  chalky  soils. 

Centavo  (sen-ta'vo).  See  Cent. 

Centenary  (  sen'te-na-ri  ) ,  the  com- 
J  memoration  of  any  event, 
as  the  birth  of  a  great  man,  which 
occurred  100  years  before. 

Centennial  Exposition, 

at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  It  was  the  first  international  fair 
held  in  America  and  every  effort  was 
put  forth  to  make  it  notable.  A  large 
space  was  set  aside  in  Fairmount  Park 
and  many  buildings,  small  and  large,  were 
erected,  the  Main  Exhibition  Building 
covering  a  space  of  21.27  acres.  It  was 
1800  feet  long  and  404  feet  wide.  The 
various  nations  made  imposing  exhibitions 
of  their  products,  and  taught  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  useful  lessons  in  the  field  of  art, 
while  the  Americans  had  equal  lessons 
for  them  in  the  field  of  machinery.  A 
notable  event  was  the  exhibit  of  the  tele¬ 
phone,  then  first  shown.  The  number  of 
visitors  during  the  six  months  of  the 
exposition  was  9,910,966,  the  greatest 
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Centerboard 


Central  America 


number  on  one  day  being  274,919.  Two 
of  the  buildings  were  left  as  permanent 
acquisitions  of  Philadelphia :  Memorial 
Hall,  which  has  now  a  large  collection  of 
industrial  art  objects,  and  Horticultural 
Hall,  equally  filled  with  exotic  plants. 

a  sort  of  movable  keel 
used  especially  i  n 
American  yachts,  and  capable  of  being 
raised  and  lowered  in  a  well  extending 
longitudinally  amidships.  It  tends  to 
prevent  leeway  and  gives  the  vessel 
greater  stability  when  under  a  press  of 


Centerboard, 


canvas. 

Center  of  Gravity, 

which  the  line  of  the  resultant  of  the 
weights  of  all  the  particles  composing 
the  body  always  passes,  whatever  be  the 
position  of  the  body. 

Center  of  Gyration,  tha‘ 

whole  mass  of  a  revolving  body  were  col¬ 
lected,  the  rotatory  effect  would  remain 
unaltered. 

Center  of  Oscillation,  $ata 

suspended  by  an  axis  at  which,  if  all 
the  matter  were  concentrated,  the  oscil¬ 
lations  would  be  performed  in  the  same 
time. 

Center  of  Pressure,  *hatbPd‘nt  °t 

which  the  whole  amount  of  pressure  may 
be  applied  with  the  same  effect  as  it 
would  produce  if  distributed ;  specific¬ 
ally,  in  hydrostatics,  that  point  in  the 
side  of  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  to 
which,  if  a  force  were  applied  equal  to 
the  total  pressure  and  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  would  exactly  balance  the 
effort  of  the  total  pressure. 

PaYi+pr-mo*  (sen'ter-ing),  the  framing 
uenieiing  0£  timber  by  which  the 

arch  of  a  bridge  or  other  arched  struc¬ 
ture  is  supported  during  its  erection. 
The  same  name  is  given  to  the  woodwork 
or  framing  on  which  any  vaulted  work  is 
constructed.  The  centering  of  a  bridge 
lias  to  keep  the  stones  or  voussoirs  m 
position  till  they  are  keyed  in,  that  is, 
fixed  by  the  insertion  of  the  requisite 
number  of  stones  in  the  center. 

Po-niar'in'llp  (sen'ter-vil) ,  a  city,  capi- 
Lentervme  0f  Appanoose  Co., 

Iowa,  30  miles  s.  w.  of  Ottumwa.  Pork 
packing  is  an  important  industry,  and 
coal  is  extensively  mined,  while  there 
are  iron,  brick  and  other  industries. 
Pop.  6936. 

PonHavP  (sap-tyar) .  a  French  meas- 
teniiare  ure>  hundredth  part  of 

an  are:  a  square  meter,  equal  to  1.19 
square  yards. 

26—2 


Centigrade.  See  Thermometer. 

Centime.  See  Cent. 


Centipede  <s,'Kti-Psd>-  ?  te™  aT 

P  plied  to  various  insect¬ 

like  creatures  having  many  feet,  and  a 
body  consisting  of  numerous  similar  rings 
or  segments  {somites),  all  belonging  to 
the  order  Cheilopoda,  class  Myriapoda. 


Centipede  ( Scolopendra ) . 


The  common  centipede,  found  in  the 
United  States,  is  quite  harmless,  but 
those  of  tropical  countries  belonging  to 
the  genus  Scolopendra  inflict  severe  and 
often  dangerous  bites.  They  sometimes 
grow  to  a  foot  in  length. 

flpntlivrp  (sent-le'ver) ,  Susanna,  a 
1  v  c  dramatic  writer,  daughter 
of  a  Lincolnshire  gentleman  named  Free¬ 
man,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  1667 ; 
died  1723.  After  being  twice  left  a  widow 
within  a  short  time  of  her  marriage  she 
took  for  a  third  husband  Joseph  Cent- 
livre,  chief  cook  to  Queen  Anne.  She 
had  some  success  as  an  actress,  but  her 
fame  rests  on  The  Busybody,  The  Wonder, 
A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  and  14  other 
plays,  all  of  which  were  published  in  a 
collected  edition,  1761.  Mrs.  Centlivre 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Steele,  Far- 
quhar,  Rowe,  and  other  wits  of  the 
day. 

fjpnfnpr  (sent'ner),  a  common  name 
on  the  continent  of  Europe 
for  a  hundredweight.  In  Switzerland  it 
is  equal  to  110  lbs. ;  in  Austria,  110*4  ; 
in  Sweden,  112.06 ;  in  Germany  110.25. 
CeiltO  (sen^’  L.,  a  patchwork),  a 
poem  formed  out  of  verses  taken 
from  one  or  more  poets,  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  distinct  poem. 

Centorbi.  See  Centuripe. 


Central  America,  a  .  geographical 

9  division,  includ¬ 
ing  the  stretch  of  territory  from  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  but  by  political  arrange¬ 
ments  the  limits  most  generally  assigned 
to  it  include  the  five  republican  states 
of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  San  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  (which  see), 
with  British  Honduras  and  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Coast.  It  thus  has  Mexico  on  the 
N.  w..  Panama  on  the  s.  e..  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean  and  Caribbean  Sea  on  either 


Central  Falls 


Ceplialaspis 


side.  Its  entire  length  may  be  about  800 
miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  to  350  miles.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  mountainous,  contains  a  number 
of  active  volcanoes,  and  on  the  whole  is 
a  rich  and  fertile  but  very  little  de¬ 
veloped  region.  The  area  is  about  208,- 
500  square  miles. 

flp-ntral  Pa  lie  a  city  of  Providence 

central  jz  ans,  Co>>  Rhode  Island> 

4 y2  miles  N.  of  Providence.  It  has  tex¬ 
tile  works  and  leather,  box,  glue  and 
other  industries.  Pop.  22,754. 

C!pyvf"rpl  Pnvpps  the  forces  which 

oenirai  t  orces,  cause  a  moving 

body  on  which  they  act  to  tend  towards 
or  recede  from  the  center  of  motion, 
or  that  point  which  remains  at  rest 
while  all  the  other  parts  of  a  body  move 
round  it.  The  force  with  which  the 
revolving  body  tends  to  fly  from  the 
center  is  called  the  centrifugal  force ,  and 
the  force  which  causes  it  to  tend  to¬ 
wards  the  center  of  motion  is  called  the 
centripetal  force. 

fkn+valia  (sen-tra'li-a) ,  a  city  of 

oenirana  Marion  Co>>  niin0iS,  60 

miles  e.  by  s.  of  St.  Louis.  Has  numer¬ 
ous  industries,  and  is  a  shipping  point 
for  large  quantities  of  fruit ;  also  a  coal 
mining  center.  Pop.  9680. 
Centralization  <  sen-tral-i-za'shun ) , 

a  term  ln  a  gpe_ 

cific  sense  applied  to  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  where  the  tendency  is  to  adminis¬ 
ter  by  the  central  government  matters 
which  had  been  previously,  or  might 
very  well  be,  under  the  management  of 
local  authorities. 

Central  Provinces,  British  tetTr™ 

tory  in  India.  They  became  a  separate 
administration  in  1861,  and  are  under 
the  authority  of  a  chief  commissioner. 
Their  total  area  is  115,936  square  miles, 
of  which  86,501  square  miles  are  British 
territory,  and  29,435  the  territory  of 
native  protected  states,  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber.  In  1901  the  population,  including 
the  native  states,  was  11,800.000  per¬ 
sons,  nearly  2,000,000  of  these  belonging 
to  the  native  states.  For  administrative 
purposes  the  province  is  divided  into  four 
commissionerships,  Jabalpur  (Jubbul- 
pore),  Nagpur,  Narbada  (Nerbudda), 
and  Chuttisgarh. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal 


( sen-trif'ii-gal,  sen-trin'e-tal) ,  in  botany, 
terms  applied  to  two  kinds  of  inflores¬ 
cence,  the  former  being  that  in  which  the 
terminal  or  central  flower  is  the  first  to 
expand,  as  in  a  true  cyme  (examples, 
elder  and  valerian),  the  latter  being  that 
kind  in  which  the  lower  or  outer  flower 
is  the  first  to  expand,  as  in  spikes,  ra¬ 


cemes,  umbels,  and  corymbs.  The  labur¬ 
num,  hemlock,  and  daisy  are  examples. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal 

Force.  See  Central  Forces. 

f!pn  fin  vinn  (sen-tur'i-on) ,  in  the  an- 
^eilLUiIUIl  dent  Roman  armyj  the 

commander  of  a  century,  or  body  of  100 
men,  but  afterwards  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  legion.  The 
rank  of  a  centurion  corresponded  pretty 
much  to  that  of  a  captain  in  modern 
armies. 

fVnfnvi-np  (chen-to'ri-pa ;  anc.  Cen- 

oeniuripe  turipay  also  called  Cen . 

torbi,  a  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania, 
situated  in  a  fertile  district  yielding  soda, 
sulphur,  and  marble.  The  ancient  city, 
of  which  considerable  remains  exist 
(antique  coins,  gems  and  vases  being 
abundantly  found),  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  of  Sicily.  Pop.  10,898. 
fVn+nrv  (sen'tu-ri;  Latin  centuria, 
y  from  centum ,  a  hundred), 
one  of  the  divisions  or  companies  into 
which  the  Roman  legions  were  divided, 
originally  100  men.  This  name  was  also 
given  to  the  divisions  of  the  six  classes 
of  the  people  introduced  by  Servius  Tul¬ 
lius.  According  to  Livy,  the  first  class 
contained  eighty-two,  to  which  were 
added  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
knights ;  the  three  following  classes  had 
each  twenty  centuries ;  the  fifth,  thirty- 
four  ;  and  the  sixth  only  one  century. 
From  this  usage  it  has  been  applied  to 
indicate  a  period  of  one  hundred  years, 
in  which  sense  it  is  now  alone  used. 

Century-plant,  f,  p°i)ular  name  °f 

J  1  7  the  Agave  Ameri¬ 

cana,  or  American  aloe,  arising  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  blooms  only  once 
in  a  century. 

Ceos.  See  Zea. 

Cephaelis.  See  Ipecacuanha. 

Ceplialaspis  ; , Gr- ,  kr" 

.  ^  pliale,  the  head,  and  as- 

pis,  a  shield),  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid 


Cephalaspis  Lyellii. 


fishes  occurring  in  the  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone,  belonging  to  the  same  order  as 
the  bony-pike  and  sturgeon.  They  have 
longish  bodies;  the  head  is  large  and 


Cephalization 


Ceram 


crescent-shaped,  bearing  a  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  shape  of  a  saddler’s  knife, 
and  is  protected  by  a  large  buckler¬ 
shaped  plate  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
point  on  either  side. 

Cephalization  (-se-fal-i-za'shun),  in 

biol.  a  term  proposed 
to  denote  a  tendency  in  the  development 
of  animals  towards  a  localization  of  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
head,  as  by  the  transfer  of  locomotive 
members  or  limbs  to  the  head  (in  the 
Cephalopoda,  for  example).  The  term 
is  also  used  to  indicate  the  degree  in 
which  the  brain  dominates  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal  structure. 

Op-nhalnnifl  ( se-  fal-  o'  ni-  a ;  ancient 
cepnaionid,  KepJiauenia)  f  an  iSiand 

of  Greece,  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  w.  of  the  Morea,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Patras,  about  31  miles  in 
length,  and  from  5  to  12  in  breadth ; 
area,  about  260  square  miles ;  pop. 
71,235.  The  coastline  is  very  irregular 
and  deeply  marked  with  indentations, 
and  the  surface  is  rugged  and  mountain¬ 
ous,  rising  in  Monte  Negro,  the  ancient 
^Enos,  to  a  height  of  5380  feet.  There 
is  rather  a  deficiency  of  water  on  the 
island.  The  principal  towns  are  Argos- 
toli  and  Lixuri.  The  chief  exports  are 
currants,  oil,  and  grain ;  wine,  cheese, 
etc.,  are  also  exported.  The  manufac¬ 
tures  are  inconsiderable.  Earthquakes 
are  not  infrequent.  One  of  the  most  de¬ 
structive  was  that  of  the  year  1867.  See 
Ionian  Islands. 

Cephalopoda  ^4™  ° '  1  gV. 

Jcephale,  head;  pons ,  podos,  foot),  a 
class  of  the  mollusca,  the  highest  in 
organization  in  that  division  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom,  characterized  by  having 
the  organs  of  prehension  and  locomotion, 
called  tentacles  or  arms,  attached  to  the 
head.  The  arms  are  furnished  with 
numerous  suckers,  and  enable  them  to 
cling  to  and  entangle  their  prey ;  and 
they  have  a  pair  of  well-developed  jaws 
and  eyes.  They  are  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  Tetrabranchiata  (four-gilled)  and 
Dibranchiata  (two-gilled) .  The  nauti¬ 
lus  and  the  fossil  genera  Orthoceras, 
Ammonites ,  Goniatites,  etc.,  belong  to 
the  Tetrabranchiata,  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mal  has  an  external  shell.  The  dibran- 
chiate  group  includes  the  argonaut,  the 
octopus  or  eight-armed  cuttlefishes,  and 
the  ten-armed  forms,  as  the  calamaries, 
the  fossil  belemnites,  etc.  The  shell  is  in 
all  these  internal  (being  known  as  the 
‘pen’  and  the  ‘cuttle-bone’)  in  some 
rudimentary.  The  fossil  Cephalopoda  are 
multitudinous.  See  Argonaut ,  Calamary , 
Nautilus ,  Sepia,  etc. 


Ceplialoptera  [XXftX  X 

ron,  a  wing),  a  genus  of  cartilaginous 
fishes  of  the  ray  family,  having  a  pair 
of  little  fins  which  stand  out  from  the 
head  like  horns ;  hence  called  fin-headed 
rays  or  horned  rays.  Only  one  species 
(C.  Giorna )  has  been  found  near  the 
British  coasts. 

Cephalothorax  ^f-^°0rr'ak^: 

ment  in  spiders,  scorpions,  crustaceans, 
etc.,  consisting  of  the  head  and  thorax 
combined. 


Diagram  of  a  Cuttle-Fish. 
m ,  Mandibles  ;  n,  cerebral  ganglia ;  l ,  liver  ;  p, 
intestine ;  o,  ovary ;  g,  gill ;  i,  ink-bag  ;  /,  fun¬ 
nel  ;  s,  internal  skeleton,  or  ‘  cuttle-bone.’ 

fV-nTiPriQ  (se'fus),  a  fabled  king  of 
uepiICUb  Ethiopia  and  husband  of 

Cassiopeia ;  his  name  was  given  to  a 
constellation  of  stars  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  surrounded  by  Cassiopeia, 
Ursa  Major,  Draco,  and  Cygnus. 
fVrnrn  (se-ram'),  an  island  in  the 
Moluccas,  lying  west  of  New 
Guinea ;  area  about  7000  sq.  miles ;  pop. 
estimated  at  less  than  100,000.  It  is 
about  200  miles  long  with  an  average 
width  of  35  miles.  Its  interior  is  trav¬ 
ersed  by  mountain  ranges  from  6000  to 
8000  feet  high,  but  is  little  known.  The 


Ceramiaceae 


Cerebro-spinal 


vegetation  is  luxuriant,  the  sago-palm 
supplying  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  as  well  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Clove  and  nutmeg  trees  grow  wild,  and 
magnificent  trees  abound  in  the  forests. 
The  coast  people  are  bold  fishers  and 
navigators.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  are  of  Malay  origin,  the  interior  be¬ 
ing  peopled  by  Alfoories.  It  is  held  by 
the  Netherlands. 


Ceramiaceae 


(se-ram-i-a'se-e),  a  nat¬ 
ural  order  of  cellular 
seaweeds  (Algae),  consisting  of  thread¬ 
like,  jointed  plants  of  a  red  or  brown-red 
color.  The  spores  are  in  masses  in  trans¬ 
parent  membranous  sacs,  and  the  tetra- 
spores  are  external.  The  Chondrus 
crispus,  or  carrageen  moss ;  the  Rhodo- 
menia  palmata ,  or  dulse ;  and  the  Plocaria 
tenax,  extensively  used  by  the  Chinese 
as  a  glue  and  varnish,  belong  to  this 
order. 


Ceramic  Art 

plastic  art  which  comprises  all  objects 
made  of  baked  clay,  as  vases,  cups,  urns, 
bassi-rilievi,  statuettes,  etc.,  and  including 
all  the  varieties  of  earthenware  and  por¬ 
celain  which  can  be  regarded  as  works  of 
art. 


Cerastes  (ser-as'tez ;  Gr„  from  keras, 
a  horn),  a  genus  of  African 
vipers,  remarkable  for  their  fatal  venom, 
and  for  two  little  horns  formed  by  the 


Cerastes  vulgaris. 


scales  above  the  eyes.  Hence  they  have 
received  the  name  of  horned  vipers.  The 
tail  is  very  distinct  from  the  body.  C. 
vulgaris  is  the  horned  viper  of  Northern 
Africa,  a  species  known  to  the  ancients. 
There  are  several  other  species. 
Cerasus  (ser'a-sus),  the  cherry  genus 
of  trees. 

Cerate  (sg'rat),  the  name  of  an  ex¬ 
ternal  medicament,  more  or 
less  liquid,  having  for  its  basis  wax  and 
oil.  Simple  cerate  consists  of  8  oz.  of 
lard  and  4  of  white  wax  melted  together 
and  stirred  till  cold. 

Ceratodus  isXT&t\d?s) '•  a  g<:nus  °f 

fishes  belonging  to  the 
Dipnoi  or  lung-fishes.  It  is  the  barra- 
munda  or  native  salmon  of  the  Austra¬ 
lian  rivers,  measures  from  3  to  6  feet  in 
length,  and  forms  an  interesting  connect¬ 


ing  link  between  the  oldest  surviving 
group  of  fishes  and  the  lowest  air-breath¬ 
ing  animals.  It  is  said  to  leave  the 
water  and  go  on  the  flats  after  vegetable 
food,  but  its  traveling  powers  cannot  be 


great. 

Cerberus 


(ser'ber-us) ,  in  classical 
mythology,  the  dog-monster 
vari- 


of  Hades, 
ously  described  as 
having  a  hundred, 
fifty,  and  three 
heads,  with  a  ser¬ 
pent’s  tail,  and  a 
mane  consisting  of 
the  heads  of  vari¬ 
ous  snakes.  It  was 
subdued  by  Heracles 
(Hercules). 

Cercaria 

ri-a ) ,  a 
name  formerly 
given  to  a  supposed 
genus  of  Entozoa, 
at  first  mistaken  for 
Infusoria,  but  now 
known  to  be  the 
second  larval  stage 
of  a  trematode  worm  or  fluke.  It  is  a 
tadpole-like  body,  which  becomes  en¬ 
cysted,  and  gives  rise  to  the  sexual  forms. 

Cercis.  See  Judas  Tree. 


Cerberu  s— antique 
bronze. 


Cercopithecus 


(ser-ko-pi-the'kus) ,  a 
genus  of  monkeys, 


one  of  them  being  the  Diana  monkey  ( G . 
Diana )  another  the  Mona  monkey  ( C . 
Mona). 

fjprrh’p  (ker'dik).  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  who  invaded  England 
about  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  about 
516.  At  his  death  in  534  his  kingdom 
included  the  present  counties  of  Berks, 
Wilts,  Dorset,  and  Hants  (including  the 
Isle  of  Wight). 

fjere  (ser),  the  naked  skin  that  covers 
the  base  of  the  bill  in  some  birds, 
and  which  is  supposed  to  exercise  a  tac¬ 
tile  sense. 


Cerealia.  See  Ceres . 


Cereals  (se're-alz),  a  term  derived 
from  Ceres,  the  goddess  of 
corn.  Though  sometimes  extended  to 
leguminous  plants,  as  beans,  lentils,  etc., 
it  is  more  usually  and  properly  confined 
to  the  Graminese,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
oats,  and  other  grasses,  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  their  seed  as  food. 

Cerebration  (?er-e-bra'shun),  exer¬ 
tion  or  action  of  the 
brain,  conscious  or  unconscious. 

Cerebro-spinal  (  ser-e-bro-spi'nal  ), 

r  pertaining  to  the 


Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum 


Ceruminous  Glands 


brain  and  spinal  cord  together,  looked  on 
as  forming  one  nerve  mass. 

Cerebrum  and  Cerebellum. 

See  Brain. 

Cereopsis  t^r,‘e'op,',sis1)v  a  .?enus  of 

■r  birds  allied  to  the  geese, 
the  only  species  being  C.  Novce  Hollan- 
dice,  called  New  Holland  or  Australian 
goose. 

CereS  (se'rez),  a  Roman  goddess,  cor- 
v  responding  to  the  Greek  Deme¬ 

ter  ;  she  was  the  daughter  of  Kronos  and 
Rhea,  and  the  mother  of  Proserpine  and 
Bacchus.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the 
earth  in  its  capacity  of  bringing  forth 
fruits,  especially  wa-tching  over  the 
growth  of  grain  and  other  plants.  The 
Romans  celebrated  in  her  honor  the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Cerealia.  Ceres  was  always 
represented  in  full  attire,  her  attributes 
being  ears  of  corn  and  poppies,  and  her 
sacrifices  consisted  of  pigs  and  cows. — 
Also  a  planet  discovered  by  M.  Piazzi  at 
Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1801.  It  was  the 
first  discovered  of  the  asteroids.  Its  size 
is  less  than  that  of  the  moon. 

CereUS  (se're_us)»  a  genus  of  cactuses, 
vclcua  natives  of  tropical  America, 
with  large  funnel-shaped  flowers.  Many 
are  night-flowering  plants,  like  G.  grandi- 
flora  of  the  W.  Indies,  well  known  in 
hothouses  as  the  night-blooming  Cereus. 

Ceriama.  See  Seriama. 


flpricrnnlfl  (cher-e-nyo'14),  a  town  of 
V'CiigiiUid  South  Italy,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  and  24  miles  s.  e.  from  Foggia. 
It  has  linen  manufactures  and  a  trade 
in  almonds,  cotton,  etc.  Pop.  of  com¬ 
mune  34,195. 

fipricrn  (cher-e'go;  anc.  Cythera ),  a 
ucugu  Greek  igland  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  south  of  the  Morea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait ;  area 
about  100  sq.  miles.  It  is  mountainous 
and  barren,  though  some  of  the  valleys 
are  fertile,  producing  corn,  wine,  and 
olives.  Excellent  honey  is  produced. 
Sheep,  hares,  and  quails  are  abundant. 
Pop.  about  15,000. — On  its  west  coast  is 
the  town  of  Cerigo.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop. 

PpvinfhnQ  (ser-in'thus) ,  the  founder 
of  a  heretical  sect  of  the 
first  century  whose  doctrines  were  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Judaism  and  Gnosticism,  and 
against  whom  the  Gospel  of  John  was 
supposed  to  have  been  written. 

Cerite.  See  Cerium. 


fVrifhiTim  (ser-ith'i-um),  the  typical 
oeiiuiiuiii  genus  of  a  family  of  gas_ 

teropodous  molluscs,  containing  numer¬ 
ous  species,  both  marine  and  fresh-water, 


and  having  spiral,  elongated,  and  many- 
whorled  shells. 

G prill m  (se'ri-um),  a  rare  metal,  dis¬ 
covered  in  1826,  in  a  Swed¬ 
ish  mineral  known  by  the  name  of  cerite. 
It  exists  also  in  a  few  other  minerals. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  powder  in  small 
quantities. 

Ceroplastic  Art  <hf 

ling  in  wax. 

Cproxvlnn  (ser-oks'i-lon).  a  genus  of 
^eiUAyiun  South  American  paims; 

the  wax-palm. 

CenetO  (cher-ra'to),  a  town  in  South 
Italy,  province  of  Benevento, 
on  the  slope  of  Mount  Matese,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  town  with  a  handsome  cathedral. 
Pop.  5343. 

Cerro  de  Pasco  (f r'tr“wnda  0fsPke“>; 

capital  of  the  department  of  Junin, 
14,275  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  town  came  into  existence  in  1630, 
in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  veins 
of  silver  there.  The  climate  is  trying 
and  the  whole  place  uninviting,  though 
it  still  contains  the  most  productive  of 
the  Peruvian  mines.  Pop.  about  14,- 
000. 

Certaldo  f<ihe:;t4!'d5U  ?  smJtu  t0'vn 

of  North  Italy,  15  miles 
s.  w.  from  Florence.  It  is  the  birth¬ 
place,  was  long  the  home,  and  now  con¬ 
tains  the  ashes  of  Boccaccio,  and  many 
interesting  relics.  Pop.  4552. 

GprtTiin  (ser'thi-a),  a  genus  of  inses- 
inid  gorial  birdg>  type  of  the  fam_ 

ily  Certhiadse  or  Creepers.  See  Creepers. 

Cprfinrci  ri  (ser-she-o-ra'ri ) ,  in  law, 
^eiuuidii  a  wdt  issuing  out  of  a 

superior  court  to  call  up  the  records  of 
an  inferior  court  or  remove  a  cause  there 
depending,  that  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
superior  court.  This  writ  is  obtained 
upon  the  complaint  of  a  party  that  he 
has  not  received  justice,  or  that  he  can¬ 
not  have  an  impartial  trial  in  the  in¬ 
ferior  court. 

Certosa  di  Pavia  <ce}*eebr;‘6t'esd4)’Itala 

ian  monastery  near  Pavia,  founded  in 
1396  by  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan.  The  church  is  a  splendid  build¬ 
ing. 

Ornlpiim  (se-ro'le-um),  a  blue  pig- 
uicuiii  ment,  consisting  of  stan- 

nate  and  protoxide  of  cobalt  mixed  with 
stannic  acid  and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Ceruminous  Glands  ( s  e;r  °,mAn" 

us),  the 

glands  of  the  ear  which  secrete  the  ceru¬ 
men  or  wax  which  lubricates  the  passage 
to  the  tympanum  and  prevents  the  en¬ 
trance  of  foreign  matter. 


Ceruse 


Cespedes 


Ppvvicp  (se'rqs),  white  lead,  carbonate 
'JCA  uac  o£  leacj  pro(juce(j  by  exposing 

the  metal  in  thin  plates  to  the  vapor  of 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  It  is  much  used 
in  painting,  and  a  cosmetic  is  made  from 
it. 

Pornci+A  (se'ru-sit),  a  native  carbon- 

uerusite  ate  of  lead>  next  t0  galena 

the  most  abundant  ore  of  lead.  Its  spe¬ 
cific  gravity  is  6.4  to  6.6.  When  heated 
it  decrepitates,  and  is  converted  into 
oxide  of  lead. 

Cervantes  Saavedra  ^IXl^dvlT. 

Miguel  de,  author  of  Don  Quixote ,  born 
at  Alcalfi  de  Henares  in  1547,  and  re¬ 
moved  thence  to  Madrid  at  the  age  of 
seven.  He  commenced  writing  verses  at 
an  early  age,  and  his  pastoral  Filena  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  Cardinal  Acquaviva, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy  as  page. 
In  1570  he  served  under  Colonna  in  the 
war  against  the  Turks  and  African  cor¬ 
sairs,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571) 
lost  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  After  this 
he  joined  the  troops  at  Naples,  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  king,  winning  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  soldier.  In  1575, 
while  returning  to  his  country,  he  was 
taken  by  the  corsair  Arnaut  Mami,  and 
sold  in  Algiers  as  a  slave — a  condition  in 
which  he  remained  for  five  years,  dis¬ 
playing  great  fortitude.  In  1580  his 
friends  and  relations  at  length  ransomed 
him,  and,  rejoining  his  old  regiment,  he 
fought  in  the  naval  battle  and  subse¬ 
quent  storming  of  Terceira.  In  1583, 
however,  he  retired  from  service,  and 
recommenced  his  literary  work,  publish¬ 
ing  in  1584  his  pastoral  Galatea.  In  the 
same  year  he  married,  and  lived  for  a 
long  time  by  'writing  for  the  stage,  to 
wThich  he  contributed  between  twenty 
and  thirty  plays,  of  which  two  only  have 
survived.  From  1588  to  1599  he  lived 
retired  at  Seville,  where  he  held  a  small 
office.  lie  did  not  appear  again  as  an 
author  till  1605,  when  he  produced  the 
first  part  of  Don  Quixote,  a  work  having, 
as  its  immediate  aim,  the  satirical  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  novels  of  chivalry  then  popu¬ 
lar,  but  embodying  at  the  same  time 
human  types  of  cosmopolitan  interest, 
and  having  a  profounder  bearing  upon 
life  than  its  express  object  covered.  In 
1613  his  twelve  Exemplary  Novels  (his 
best  work  after  Don  Quixote),  in  1614 
his  Journey  to  Parnassus,  and  in  1615 
eight  new  dramas,  with  intermezzos,  were 
published.  In  1614  an  unknown  writer 
published,  under  the  name  of  Alonzo  Fer¬ 
nandez  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of 
Don  Quixote,  full  of  abuse  of  Cervantes, 
who  thereupon  published  the  real  con¬ 
tinuation,  which  was  the  last  work  of 


his  issued  during  his  lifetime.  His  novel 
Persiles  and  Sigismunda  was  published 
after  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
Shakespere,  April  23,  1616. 
fVrvptri  (cher-va'tre),  a  small  place 
\jcivctix  .Q  j taly ,  prov.  Rome,  where 

formerly  stood  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
of  Caere.  It  has  yielded  many  artistic 
and  other  objects  of  Etruscan  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Cervidae.  See  Cervus. 

fp-nn’ri  (ser-vap),  Mont  (German, 
'-'c  v  1  Matterhorn ;  Italian,  Monte 
Silvio),  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  Pen¬ 
nine  Alps,  on  the  s.  frontiers  of  canton 
A’alais,  about  6  miles  w.  s.  w.  of  Zermatt. 
It  is  an  almost  inaccessible  obelisk  of 
rock,  starting  up  from  an  immense  gla¬ 
cier  to  a  height  of  14,S37  feet.  The  peak 
was  first  ascended  by  a  party  of  four 
English  travelers  and  three  guides  in 
July,  1865,  but  three  of  the  party  and  a 
guide  perished  in  the  descent. 

P  prime  (ser'vus),  the  genus  of  ani- 
V  u  ma]s  to  which  the  stag  be¬ 
longs,  forming  the  type  of  the  deer 
family,  Cervidae. 

Ppeornf ti  (che-s&-rot'te),  Melchi- 
v'Codi  u  l  li  0RE,  one  of  the  mogt  cele_ 

brated  of  the  Italian  literati  of  the  18th 
century,  born  at  Padua  in  1730,  where 
he  became  professor  of  rhetoric,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages.  Besides  his  own 
poems,  his  works  include  translations  of 
Voltaire’s  tragedies,  Ossian,  Demosthe¬ 
nes,  and  the  Iliad,  and  essays  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Languages ,  on  Studies , 
etc.  He  died  in  1808. 

Opopiin  (che-sa'n&),  a  town  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Italy,  province  of  Forli, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savio,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain.  It  has  a  handsome 
town-house,  a  cathedral,  and  some  silk- 
mills.  Pop.  12,245. 

Ppennla  (ches-no'la),  Count  Luigi 
uebiiuid,  Palma  DI>  an  Italian_ 

American  soldier  and  archaeologist,  born 
near  Turin,  Italy,  1832,  served  in  the 
war  against  Austria  (1848-9)  and  in  the 
Crimean  war,  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1860,  and  was  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  Civil  war.  In  1865  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  and  consul  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  spent  ten  years  collecting  Greek 
antiques.  These,  of  great  antiquarian 
value,  were  bought  in  1873  by  the  N.  Y. 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  director  and  trustee  in 
1878,  remaining  till  his  death  in  1904. 
Cespedes  (thes'pe-des),  Pablo  de,  a 
f  Spanish  painter,  sculptor, 

architect,  poet,  and  man  of  letters,  born 


Cestoidea 


Cetewayo 


at  Cordova  in  1538,  entered  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alcal&  de  Henares  in  155G,  and 
finally  went  to  Rome,  where  he  studied 
under  Zucchero  and  Michel  Angelo,  and 
became  renowned  both  for  frescoes  and 
sculptures.  In  1577  he  obtained  a  pre¬ 
bend  in  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  and 
from  that  time  resided  alternately  in  his 
native  town  and  in  Seville.  He  died  in 
1608.  His  best  pictures  are  in  Cordova, 
Seville,  Madrid,  and  several  towns  of 
Andalusia. 


Pectniflpji  ( ses-toi  de-a ),  Cestoid 

cesxoiaea  WoRMS(  a  name  for  the 

Tamiadae,  or  tapeworms. 

Cestraeion  (ses-tra'si-on),  a  genus 
of  cartilaginous  fishes 
allied  to  the  sharks,  of  which  the  best- 
known  species  is  the  Port  Jackson  shark 
of  Australia  ( C .  Philippi). 

Pac+ti<i  (ses'tus),  in  classical  mythol- 
VvC&lU  a  gir(jie  worn  by  Aphro¬ 

dite  or  Venus,  endowed  with  the  power 
of  exciting  love  towards  the  wearer. 
Pac+tiq  a  leathern  thong  or  bandage, 
vjcabua,  0ften  covered  with  knots  and 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  anciently 


Various  Forms  of  Cestus. 


worn  by  Roman  pugilists  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  blow. 

Pp+cjppp  (se-ta'se-a),  an  order  of 
\jG  Lctt/Cct  marjne  animais,  surpassing 

in  size  all  other  animals  in  existence. 
They  are  true  mammals,  since  they 
suckle  their  young,  have  warm  blopd, 
and  respire  by  means  of  lungs,  for  which 
purpose  they  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  take  in  fresh  supplies  of  air. 
The  body  is  fishlike  in  form,  but  ends 
in  a  bilobate  tail,  which  is  placed  hori¬ 
zontally,  not,  as  in  the  fishes,  vertically. 
The  posterior  limbs  are  wanting,  and  the 
anterior  are  converted  into  broad  paddles 
or  flippers,  consisting  of  a  continuous 
sheath  of  the  thick  integument,  within 
which  are  present  representatives  of  all 
the  bones  usually  found  in  the  forelimb 
of  mammals.  The  fishlike  aspect  is 
further  increased  by  the  presence  of  a 
dorsal  fin,  but  this  is  a  simple  fold  of 
integument,  and  does  not  contain  bony 
spines.  The  right  whale  and  its  allies 


have  no  teeth  in  the  adult  state,  their 
place  being  taken  by  triangular  plates  of 
baleen  or  whalebone  which  are  developed 
on  transverse  ridges  of  the  palate,  but 
the  foetal  whales  possess  minute  teeth, 
which  are  very  soon  lost.  The  nostrils 
open  directly  upwards  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  are  closed  by  valvular  folds 
of  integument  which  are  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  animal.  When  it  comes  to 
the  surface  to  breathe  it  expels  the  air 
violently  (popularly  known  as  ‘blow¬ 
ing’  or  ‘spouting  ’),  and  the  vapor  it 
contains  becomes  condensed  into  a  cloud, 
which  resembles  a  column  of  water  and 
spray.  The  blood-vessels  in  these  ani¬ 
mals  break  up  into  extensive  plexuses  or 
networks,  in  which  a  large  amount  of 
oxygenated  blood  is  delayed,  and  they  are 
thus  enabled  to  remain  a  considerable 
time  under  water.  Injury  to  these  di¬ 
lated  vessels  leads  to  profuse  hemorrhage, 
and  hence  the  whale  is  killed  by  the  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  wound  of  the  harpoon. 
The  Cetacea  (which  are  grouped  broadly 
as  Mysticeti  or  toothless  whales ;  and 
Odontoceti,  Denticeti,  or  toothed  whales) 
are  commonly  divided  into  five  families : 
(1)  Balwnidw,  or  whalebone  whales,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  sections :  smooth  whales, 
with  smooth  skin  and  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
furrowed  whales,  with  furrowed  skin  and 
a  dorsal  fin;  (2)  Physeteridce,  Catodonti- 
dce,  sperm-whales  or  cachalots,  the  palates 
of  which  have  no  baleen-plates,  and 
which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  lower  jaw  only ;  (3) 

in  both  jaws,  and  including  the  dol¬ 
phins,  porpoises,  and  narwhal;  (4) 
Rhynchoceti ,  a  family  allied  to  the 
sperm-whales,  but  having  only  a  pair  or 
two  pairs  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  a 
pointed  snout  or  beak,  a  single  blow-hole, 
etc.;  (5)  Zeuplodontidie,  an  extinct  fam¬ 
ily,  distinguished  from  all  the  tooth¬ 
bearing  whales  by  the  possession  of  molar 
teeth  implanted  by  two  distinct  fangs, 
etc.  The  last  family  is  exclusively  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pli¬ 
ocene  periods.  The  Sirenia ,  or  manatees 
and  dugongs,  have  sometimes  been  classi¬ 
fied  among  the  Cetacea,  but  they  must 
be  regarded  as  forming  a  separate  order. 

Pp+Aranli  (set'er-ak),  a  genus  of 
UeieidCii  ferns>  suborder  Polypodi- 

acese,  chiefly  known  by  the  reticulated 
veins,  the  simple  sori.  with  scarcely  any 
indusium.  and  the  abundance  of  chaffy 
scales  which  clothe  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaf.  One  species,  G.  officindrum 
(the  scale-fern  or  miltwaste),  is  indig¬ 
enous  to  Britain,  and  common  on  rocks 
and  walls. 

Petewflvn  (kech-wa'o) ,  a  Kaffir  chief 

ceiewayo  or  kingj  son  of  Panda, 
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king  of  the  Zulus.  He  was  recognized 
as  king  by  the  Natal  government  in 
1873,  in  preference  to  other  claimants, 
but  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  bound¬ 
aries,  he  declared  war  against  the  British 
in  1879.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  but  in  1882  was  conditionally 
restored  to  part  of  his  dominions.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  driven  from 
power  by  the  chief  Usibepu,  and  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  until 
his  death  in  1884. 

Cetinje.  See  Cettigni. 

Cetiosaurus  (»e-ti-o-8#'rus).  Cete- 

osaurus,  the  whale- 
lizard,  a  genus  of  fossil  saurians,  the 
most  gigantic  of  the  order  Deinosauria. 
The  articulations  of  the  bones  of  the 
limbs,  the  possession  of  long  claws,  and 
the  hollowness  of  the  bones  indicate  that 
it  was  a  terrestrial  animal,  probably  an 
inhabitant  of  marshes  or  river-sides. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  Oolite  and 
Wealden  formations. 

ppffp  (set) ,  a  fortified  seaport,  France, 
Herault,  upon  a  peninsula 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  Lake 
Thau,  into  which  the  great  canal  of 
Languedoc  enters.  After  Marseilles, 
Cette  is  the  principal  trading  port  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  it  is  much 
resorted  to  as  a  watering-place.  Pop. 
32,659. 

Cettig-ne,  Cetinje  of 

Montenegro,  a  village  in  a  valley,  con¬ 
taining  the  residence  of  the  prince,  gov- 
ernment  buildings  etc.,  about  10 
miles  inland  from  the  Adriatic.  Pop. 
3000. 

Cetvl  (set,il)>  an  alcoholic  radical 
'“'Clvx  supposed  to  exist  in  a  series 
of  compounds  obtained  from  spermaceti. 
Ceuta  (su'ta.),  a  strongly  fortified  sea¬ 
port  in  Morocco,  possessed  by 
the  Spaniards,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
African  coast  opposite  Gibraltar,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop.  Ceuta  is  used  as  a 
place  of  transportation  for  criminals. 
Pop.  13,000. 

Cevadilla.  See  Sabadilla. 


Cevennes  (se-venz';  Latin,  Ce- 

oennce) ,  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  southeast  of  France,  in  the 
widest  sense  extending  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  in  the  southwest  to  the  Vosges  in 
the  northeast,  the  Cate  d’Or  being  some¬ 
times  considered  as  a  part  of  it,  some¬ 
times  as  a  part  of  the  Vosges  system. 
The  length  of  the  chain,  exclusive  of  the 
Cote  d’Or,  is  about  330  miles,  the  aver¬ 
age  height  not  more  than  3000  feet.  It 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Northern 


and  Southern  Cevennes ;  the  dividing 
point  is  Mount  Loz&re,  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  same  name,  5582  feet  high. 
The  highest  peak  is  Mezenc,  5753  feet. 
The  Cevennes  form  the  watershed  be¬ 
tween  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  separating  the  basins  of  the 
Garonne  and  Loire  from  those  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone.  They  are  rich  in 
minerals,  containing  mines  of  copper, 
iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of 
granite,  porphyry,  marble,  and  plaster. 
The  Cevennes  were  the  scene  of  perse¬ 
cutions  of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and 
others  holding  opinions  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

Cpvlrm  (si-lon';  native  name  Sin- 
ghala,  ancient  Taprobane) , 
an  island  belonging  to  Great  Britain  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  50  to  60  miles  south¬ 
east  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hindu¬ 
stan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk  Strait,  and  by 
a  chain  of  sand-banks,  called  Adam’s 
Bridge,  impassible  by  any  but  very  small 
vessels.  Length,  about  270  miles  north 
to  south :  average  breadth,  100  miles ; 
area,  24,702  sq.  m.,  or  a  sixth  less  than 
Scotland.  The  island  is  pear-shaped — 
the  small  end  to  the  north.  There  are 
few  important  indentations.  At  Trin- 
comalee,  on  the  northeast  coast,  there  is 
one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the 
world.  Point  de  Galle,  on  the  south 
coast,  is  a  regular  place  of  call  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  various  lines.  A  safe  and  com¬ 
modious  harbor  has  been  provided  for 
Colombo,  the  capital  (on  the  west  coast). 
The  north  and  northwest  coasts  are  flat 
and  monotonous ;  those  on  the  south  and 
east  bold,  rocky,  and  picturesque,  with 
exuberant  vegetation.  The  mountainous 
regions  are  confined  to  the  center  of  the 
south  and  broader  part  of  the  island. 
Their  average  height  is  about  2000  feet, 
but  several  summits  are  upwards  of  7000 
and  one  over  8000  feet  high,  the  cul¬ 
minating  point  being  Pidurutallagalla, 
8296  feet.  Adam’s  Peak,  reaching  7420 
feet,  is  the  most  remarkable  from  its 
conical  form,  the  distance  from  which  it 
is  visible  from  the  sea,  and  from  the 
legend  that  thence  Buddha  ascended  to 
heaven,  leaving  in  evidence  a  gigantic 
footprint.  The  rivers,  though  numerous, 
especially  on  the  south  and  southwest, 
are  merely  mountain  streams,  navigable 
only  by  canoes,  and  that  but  for  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  The  most 
important,  the  Mahawelli-ganga,  which 
rises  near  Adam’s  Peak,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  by  a  number  of  branches  near 
Trincomalee,  has  a  course  of  134  miles, 
and  drains  upwards  of  4000  square  miles. 
There  are  a  few  pretty  extensive  lagoons 
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in  the  island  yielding  large  quantities  of 
salt,  but  no  lakes  worth  noticing. 

In  respect  of  climate,  it  is  found  that 
where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  awTay 
and  the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the 
country  is  perfectly  healthy ;  but  where 
low  wooded  tracts  and  flat  marshy  lands 
abound  it  is  malarial  and  insalubrious. 
The  east  part  of  the  island,  being  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  northeast  monsoon,  has  a 
hot  and  dry  climate,  resembling  that  of 
the  coast  of  Coromandel ;  while  the  west 
division,  being  open  to  the  southwest 
monsoon,  has  a  temperate  and  humid 
climate  like  that  of  the  Malabar  coast. 
The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually 
is  estimated  at  three  times  that  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  rains  being  less  frequent,  but 
much  heavier. 

Most  of  the  animals  found  on  the  op¬ 
posite  continent  are  native  to  this  island, 
excepting  the  tiger.  Elephants  are 
numerous,  especially  in  the  north  and 
east  provinces,  and  licenses  for  their 
capture  and  exportation  are  issued  by 
government.  The  wild  life  of  the  island 
includes  bears,  buffaloes,  leopards,  hyenas, 
jackals,  monkeys,  wild  hogs,  several 
species  of  deer,  porcupines,  armadilloes, 
mungooses,  the  pangolin  or  scaly  ant- 
eater,  the  loris  or  Ceylon  sloth,  flying- 
foxes,  crocodiles,  numerous  snakes,  some 
poisonous,  and  a  great  variety  of  birds  of 
brilliant  plumage.  In  the  luxuriance  of 
its  vegetable  productions  Ceylon  rivals  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  in 
some  respects  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  them.  Its  most  valuable  products  are 
coffee,  tea,  rice,  cinnamon  (which  is 
almost  exclusively  in  the  southwest),  and 
the  cocoanut  and  Palmyra  palm.  Of 
these,  coffee  was  formerly  the  most  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated,  but  disease  has 
much  reduced  the  produce,  and  tea  cul¬ 
tivation  has  been  taken  up  in  its  place, 
and  has  grown  very  large,  Ceylon  now 
ranking  third  among  the  tea-producing 
countries  of  the  world.  The  south  parts 
of  the  island  produce  the  jaggery-palm, 
the  sap  of  which  yields  a  coarse  sugar, 
and  its  fruit  a  substitute  for  rice-flour. 
The  taliput-palm,  the  jack  and  bread¬ 
fruit  trees  are  abundant,  and  the  Ceylon 
arecanut,  celebrated  for  its  superior 
qualities,  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 
Excellent  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  north 
district.  The  island  abounds  with  timber 
of  various  descriptions,  including  ebony, 
satin,  rose,  sapan,  iron,  jack,  and  other 
beautiful  woods  adapted  for  cabinet  work. 
Attention  lias  been  directed  latterly  to 
the  cultivation  of  cinchona,  cacao,  and 
silk.  The  chief  mineral  products  are 
iron,  plumbago  or  graphite,  and  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  gems,  including  sapphires,  rubies, 


etc.  The  pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon  are 
famous,  but,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  sometimes  fail  for  years,  there 
having  been  none  between  1837  and 
1854,  or  between  1863  and  1874.  When 
the  pearl-fishery  is  in  existence  it  is 
confined  to  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  The 
fishery  is  a  government  monopoly. 

The  commerce  of  Ceylon  has  become 
important.  The  exports  comprising  tea, 
coffee,  plumbago,  arecanuts,  cocoanut 
oil,  fiber  and  kernels  (copra),  cinnamon, 
cinchona,  cacao,  etc.  The  principal  arti¬ 
cles  of  import  are  manufactured  goods, 
chiefly  from  Great  Britain,  as  cotton 
manufactures,  apparel  and  haberdashery, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  machinery, 
etc. ;  from  other  countries  dried  fish,  rice, 
wheat,  sugar,  tea,  cowries,  etc.  The 
island  is  provided  with  a  system  of  ex¬ 
cellent  roads,  and  the  railways  are  de¬ 
veloping.  The  chief  industry  is  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  manufactures  (coir-matting,  bask¬ 
ets,  cotton  cloth,  etc.)  are  unimportant. 
The  Ceylon  currency  consists  of  rupees 
(present  value  about  Is.  6d. )  and  cents. 
The  weights  and  measures  are  those  of 
Britain. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown 
colonies,  the  government  being  conducted 
by  a  governor  and  two  councils,  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative,  of  both  of  which  the 
governor  is  president.  The  present  popu¬ 
lation  is  composed  of  Singhalese  or 
Cingalese,  who  are  the  Ceylonese  proper, 
Tamils  (from  India),  Moormen  or  Moors, 
Malays,  Veddahs,  a  small  proportion  of 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  and 
negroes.  The  Singhalese  are  in  stature 
rather  below  the  middle  size ;  their  limbs 
slender,  but  well  shaped,  eyes  dark, 
finely-cut  features,  hair  long,  smooth, 
and  black,  turned  up  and  fixed  with  a 
tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the 
head ;  color  varying  from  brown  to 
black,  or  rather  from  the  lightest  to  the 
darkest  tints  of  bronze.  The  general 
population  of  the  island  was  decreasing 
for  several  centuries.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  increase,  and  latterly  this 
increase  has  been  rapid.  The  last  census 
gives  the  population  as  3,576,333,  of 
wdiom  only  a  few  thousands  are  British. 
Over  4000  Boers  were  deported  to  Cey¬ 
lon  after  their  capture  by  the  British  in 
S.  Africa,  1900. 

Buddhism  prevails  in  the  interior,  and 
generally  among  the  Singhalese  of  the 
seacoasts.  The  Singhalese  have  a  col¬ 
loquial  language  peculiar  to  themselves, 
but  their  classic  and  sacred  writings  are 
either  in  Pali  or  Sanskrit.  The  Hindu 
religion  (Brahmanism)  prevails  among 
the  Tamils  or  population  of  Indian  ex¬ 
traction,  wrhich  forms  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  districts.  The  Tamils  speak  their 
own  Tamil  tongue.  The  government  has 
a  department  of  public  instruction,  and 
the  total  number  of  scholars  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  schools  is  about  120,000. 
On  the  west  and  southwest  coast  numbers 
of  the  Singhalese  profess  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  there  are  various 
Protestant  churches  and  chapels.  The 
total  number  of  Christians  is  about 
300,000,  of  whom  over  200,000  are  R. 
Catholics. 

The  Singhalese  possess  a  native  chroni¬ 
cle,  the  Mahawanso,  which  records  the 
history  of  the  island  from  543  B.c.  on¬ 
ward,  under  a  long  series  of  kings  reign¬ 
ing  most  frequently  at  the  ancient  capi¬ 
tal  Anuradhapura,  the  earliest  of  these 
being  leader  of  an  invading  host  from 
India.  Buddhism  was  introduced  307 
b.c.  These  incomers  brought  with  them 
the  civilization  of  India ;  great  part  of 
the  country  became  covered  with  towns 
and  villages  having  temples  and  dagobas, 
agriculture  flourished,  and  the  aborigines 
(represented  by  the  Veddahs  of  to-day) 
were  compelled  to  construct  artificial 
lakes,  tanks,  and  other  irrigation  works. 
The  capital,  Anuradhapura,  was,  as  its 
ruins  still  testify,  a  place  of  great  extent 
and  magnificence.  The  island  was  not 
known  to  Europeans  till  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  was  long  vague  and  meager. 
By  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  become  better 
known,  and  he  gained  much  additional 
information  from  Ceylonese  envoys  that 
were  sent  to  Rome.  In  the  middle  ages 
the  country  was  much  troubled  by  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Malabars,  and  for  a  time 
it  was  even  tributary  to  China.  It  had 
greatly  declined  in  prosperity  when  vis¬ 
ited  by  Europeans,  the  first  of  whom  was 
Marco  Polo  in  the  end  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury.  At  its  most  flourishing  period  its 
population  was  probably  ten  times  as 
great  as  at  present.  Little,  however, 
was  known  in  Europe  regarding  the 
island  until  1505,  when  the  Portuguese 
established  a  regular  intercourse  with  it, 
and  latterly  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.  When  they  arrived  the  Malabars 
were  in  possession  of  the  north,  the 
Moors  or  Arabs  held  all  the  seaports,  the 
rest  was  under  petty  kings  and  chiefs. 
The  Portuguese,  who  were  cruel  and  op¬ 
pressive  rulers,  were  subsequently  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Dutch  in  1658.  after  a 
twenty  years’  struggle.  The  Dutch  in 
turn  were  driven  from  the  island  by  the 
British  in  1796,  though  a  part  of  the 
island  remained  independent  under  na¬ 
tive  princes.  The  King  of  Kandy,  nomi¬ 
nally  the  sovereign  of  the  island,  was 


deposed  in  1815  on  account  of  his  cruel¬ 
ties,  and  the  island  was  then  finally  an¬ 
nexed  by  Britain,  though  a  rebellion  had 
to  be  put  down  in  1817.  The  principal 
towns  are  Colombo  (the  capital),  Kandy, 
Point  de  Galle,  Jaffna,  and  Trincomalee. 

Ceyloil  Moss,  a  name  of  agar-agar. 

filiQ'hlpiQ  (sha-bla),  a  district  of 
cna  Dials  France?  in  Savoy,  south  of 

the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  11th  century 
Chablais  passed  from  the  possession  of 
the  house  of  Burgundy  to  that  of  Savoy, 
and  was  finally  ceded  to  France  with  the 
rest  of  Savoy  in  1860. 
pi-joRlic  (sh&-ble),  a  town  of  France, 

V'liauilb  dep.  Yonne,  famous  for 

white  wines  of  a  beautifully  clear  and 
limpid  color,  good  body,  and  extreme  deli¬ 
cacy  of  flavor.  Pop.  (1906)  2227. 
PlioLnl  (sha-bo),  Franqois,  one  of 
vjilcl  DU  L  tlie  iea(j}ng  Jacobins  of  the 

French  revolution,  was  born  in  1759. 
Being  chosen  deputy  to  the  national  con¬ 
vention,  he  displayed  the  greatest  zeal  in 
the  propagation  of  revolutionary  ideas 
and  in  denouncing  the  court.  The  con¬ 
version  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame 
into  the  Temple  of  Reason  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Chabot.  He  at  last 
became  suspected  by  his  party,  appealed 
in  vain  to  Robespierre,  and  attempted 
to  poison  himself,  but  was  guillotined  in 
1794. 

Chacma.  See  Baboon. 

ChaCO.  See  Gran  Chaco. 


Chad.  See  Tchad. 


(ke-ro-ne'a),  an  ancient 
LIIcLiUIiect  Greek  town  in  Bceotia, 
famous  as  the  scene  of  a  battle  fought 


b.c.  338,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  crushed 
the  liberties  of  Greece. 


Chsetodontidae.  See  Squamipennes. 


filio-ppy.  (cha'fer),  a  term  loosely  ap- 
vaicuci  piie(j  t0  certain  insects  of  the 
beetle  order,  especially  such  as  themselves 
or  their  larvae  are  injurious  to  plants. 
riiQ-flppp  (chaf'fe),  Adna  Romanza, 
\jiidiicc  an  ^merican  soidier,  born  at 

Orwell,  Ohio,  in  1842.  He  went  into  the 
Civil  war  as  a  private  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  Afterwards  lie 
served  against  the  Indians,  becoming 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1890.  He  went  into 
the  Cuban  war  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  and  was  chief  of  staff  to 
the  Governor  of  Cuba  in  1899.  In  1900 
he  commanded  the  forces  in  China  dur¬ 
ing  the  Boxer  outbreak  as  major-general 
of  volunteers ;  commanded  department  of 
the  East  in  1901-02,  and  in  1904  was 


Chaffinch 


Chalcis 


made  lieutenant-general  and  chief  of 
staff  in  the  U.  S.  army.  General  Chaffee 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  in  1906, 
but  he  is  now  on  the  advisory  board  of 
the  great  aqueduct  designed  to  bring 
water  from  the  mountains  of  California 
to  Los  Angeles  and  the  neighboring 
towns. 

ffinpli  (chaf'insh;  Fringilla 
C(£iehs)'  a  iive]y  and  hand¬ 
some  bird  of  the  finch  family,  common 
in  Europe,  where  its  haunts  are  chiefly 
gardens  and  shrubberies,  hedgerows, 
plantations,  etc.  The  male  is  6  or  7 
inches  in  length,  and  is  very  agreeably 
colored,  having  a  chestnut  back,  reddish- 
pink  breast  and  throat,  and  a  yellowish- 
white  bar  on  the  wings.  The  food  con¬ 
sists  of  seeds  and  of  insects  and  their 
larvae.  The  nest,  which  is  generally 
placed  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  structure  usually  covered  with 
moss  and  lichens. 

ChaQ’OS  Islands  (cha'gos),  a  group 
ibidiuib  of  islands  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  belonging  to  Britain ;  a 
southward  extension  of  the  Maidive 
Islands.  The  largest,  called  Diego  Garcia 
or  Great  Chagos,  100  miles  s.  of  the 
main  group,  is  about  15  miles  long  by 
3  broad.  They  are  scantily  peopled,  and 
the  chief  product  is  cocoanut  oil. 
Pliap’rps  (cha'gres),  a  small  seaport 

o  of  Panama,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River, 
formerly  of  some  importance.  It  is  now 
superseded  by  Colon,  and  its  population 
has  dwindled  to  1000. 
fill  pin  surveying,  is  a  measure  con- 

*  sisting  of  100  links,  each  7.92 
inches  in  length,  and  having  a  total 
length  of  4  rods,  or  66  feet.  It  is  some¬ 
times  called  Gunter’s  chain,  from  its  in¬ 
ventor. 

Chain-armor,  e°ats  ar!d  ®ther  Piece? 

*  of  mail,  formed  of 
hammered  iron  links,  constituting  a  flex¬ 
ible  garment. 

Chaill-imirm  a  PumP  Consisting  in 
VUctlIi  principle  of  an  endless 

chain  equipped  with  a  number  of  valves 
or  buckets  moving  round  two  wheels,  one 
above  and  one  below.  The  chain  in  its 
ascent  passes  through  a  tube  closely 
fitting  the  valves  or  buckets,  the  water 
being  discharged  either  from  the  top  of 
the  tube  or  from  an  orifice  in  it. 
Chains  strong  links  or  plates  of  iron, 
*  lower  ends  of  which  are 
bolted  to  a  ship’s  side,  used  to  contain 
the  blocks  called  dead-eyes,  by  which  the 
shrouds  of  the  masts  are  fastened. 
Chain-shot,  two  cannon-balls  con- 

...  ,  7  nected  by  an  iron  chain, 

which,  when  discharged,  revolve  upon 


their  shorter  axis,  and  mow  down  masts, 
rigging,  etc. 


Chain-pump. 

Chair  of  St.  Peter,  £Tood  ®0M^haiar 

overlaid  with  ivory  work  and  gold,  first 
mentioned  by  Ennodius  in  500,  and  in 
honor  of  which  a  feast  was  instituted  by 
Paul  IV,  in  1558. 

Chalcedon  (M-sS'don)  a  Greek  city 
of  ancient  Bithynia,  op¬ 
posite  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  at 
the  .  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  about 
2  miles  s.  of  the  modern  Scutari.  It  was 
a  flourishing  town  when  it  came  into 
possession  of  the  Romans,  under  the  tes¬ 
tament  _  of  Nicomedas,  b.c.  74,  as  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia.  It 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  was  taken  about  1075.  In 
ecclesiastical  history  it  is  important  as 
the  place  at  which,  in  451,  Marcian  held 
the  general  council  for  destroying  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Dioscuros  and  the  Monoso- 
physites  by  formulating  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  two  natures  in  Christ. 
Chalcedony  (kaJ-sed'o-ni),  a  min- 

J  eral,  a  valued  variety  of 
quartz,  called  also  white  agate,  resem¬ 
bling  milk  diluted  with  water,  semitrans¬ 
parent  or  translucent,  and  more  or  less 
clouded  with  circles  and  spots.  It  is 
found  usually  in  cavities  of  rocks  un¬ 
crystallized,  in  veins,  botryoidal  masses, 
etc.,  and  is  used  in  jewelry.  There  are 
several  varieties,  such  as  the  common 
chalcedony,  chrysoprase,  sard,  and  sar¬ 
donyx. 

Chalcis  (kal'sis)>  a  Greek  town,  an- 
ciently  the  chief  town  of 
Euboea,  separated  by  the  narrow  strait 
of  Euripus  from  the  Boeotian  coast,  on 
the  mainland  of  Greece,  with  which  it 
was  connected  by  a  bridge.  Chalcis, 


Chalcondylas 


Chalmers 


which  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  early  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic 
cities,  carrying  on  an  extensive  com¬ 
merce,  and  planting  numerous  colonies 
in  Syria,  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  It  was 
subsequently  a  place  of  importance  under 
the  Romans.  There  is  still  a  town  on 
the  site,  consisting  of  an  inner  walled 
town  and  an  outer  suburb,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  attractive  of 
Greek  provincial  towns.  A  bridge,  so 
constructed  as  to  let  vessels  pass  through, 
connects  it  with  the  mainland.  Pop. 
12,250. 

Chalcondylas  G®£ 

grammarian,  born  at  Athens  about  1424. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks  he  came  to  Italy,  was  invited  to 
Florence  by  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  about 
1479,  and  afterwards  by  Ludovico 
Sforza  to  Milan,  where  he  died  in  1510 
or  1511.  He  did  much  to  further  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  and  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
fThalrlcpp  (kal-de'a) ,  in  ancient  geog- 
j-aphy,  southerly  part  of 
Babylonia,  or  in  a  wider  sense  corres¬ 
ponding  to  Babylonia  itself.  The  name 
was  of  comparatively  late  origin,  the  old 
titles  of  the  country  being  Accad  and 
Shumer.  The  name  Chaldseans  was 
eventually  applied  to  a  portion  of  the 
Babylonian  Magi,  who  were  devoted  to 
the  pursuit  of  astronomy  and  magical 
science.  See  Babylonia. 

Chaldee  Language  (nkaak;d 6)0’ftea 

given  to  the  Aramean  language  (or  a 
dialect  of  it),  one  of  the  principal  vari¬ 
eties  of  the  ancient  Semitic.  Chaldee 
literature  is  usually  arranged  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  :  the  Biblical  Chaldee,  or  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are 
written  in  Chaldee,  namely,  Daniel,  from 
ii,  4,  to  vii,  28 ;  Ezra,  iv,  8,  to  vi,  18 ; 
and  vii,  12-26;  and  Jeremiah,  x,  11; 
and  the  Chaldee  of  the  Targums  and 
other  later  Jewish  writings.  See  Ara¬ 
maic. 

PLald-rmi  (chal'dron),  an  old  Eng- 

onaiaron  igh  measure  of  36  bush_ 

els,  used  chiefly  in  measuring  coal, 
fllialpnr  "Rav  (sha-lor'),  an  inlet 

cnaieur  nay  of  the  Gulf  of  St 

Lawrence,  between  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick.  The  French  fleet  was  here 
defeated  by  the  British  in  1760. 
Chalice  (chal'is),  a  term  generally 
applied  to  a  communion  cup 
for  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  often  of 
artistic  and  highly  ornamental  character. 
Thai  If  (chak),  a  well-known  earthy 
uiiaiiv.  limestone,  of  a  white  color, 


soft,  and  admitting  no  polish.  It  is 
an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is 
used  as  an  absorbent  and  antacid,  and 
for  making  marks  for  various  purposes, 
as  on  the  blackboard  in  schools,  and  by 
artisans  and  others. — Black  chalk  is  a 
soft  variety  of  argillaceous  slate.  (See 
Black  Chalk.) — Brown  chalk,  a  familiar 
name  for  umber. — Red  chalk,  another 
name  for  ruddle.  French  chalk,  steatite, 
soapstone,  or  talc,  a  soft  magnesian  min¬ 
eral. — Drawing  chalks  were  originally  re¬ 
stricted  in  colors  to  white,  black,  and 
red,  but  now  chalks  of  every  color  are 
used,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of 
crayons. — In  geology  chalk  is  the  rock 
which  forms  the  higher  part  of  a  series 
or  group  of  strata,  comprising  rocks  of 
different  kinds,  termed  the  cretaceous  sys¬ 
tem  (which  see). 

riiallpno’A  (chal'enj),  to  jurors,  is  an 
VAldlienge  objection  either  to  the 

whole  panel  or  array,  that  is,  the  whole 
body  of  jurors  returned,  or  to  the  polls , 
that  is,  to  the  jurors  individually ;  and 
it  is  either  peremptory,  that  is,  without 
assigning  any  reason,  or  for  cause  as¬ 
signed.  See  Jury. 

PLallici  (shal'i),  an  elegant  dress 
^Ildllia  fabric  0f  si]k  and  worsted 

introduced  at  Norwich  in  1832,  soft  and 
pliable  and  with  a  clothy  surface. 
PTialmArci  (cha'merz,  chal'merz),  Al- 
&  EXaNDERj  a  British  journal¬ 
ist,  editor,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  born 
at  Aberdeen  in  1759,  where  his  father, 
the  founder  of  the  first  Aberdeen  news¬ 
paper,  was  a  printer.  About  1777  Chal¬ 
mers  came  to  London,  was  employed  as 
journalist,  and  edited  the  British  Essay¬ 
ist,  from  the  Tatler  to  the  Observer,  pub¬ 
lished  1803.  He  also  issued  an  edition 
of  Shakespere,  with  notes,  in  1809 ;  and 
the  works  of  the  English  Poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Cowper,  with  Johnson’s 
Lives,  and  additional  Lives  in  1810. 
His  most  extensive  work  was  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Biographical  Dictionary,  thirty-two 
vols.,  1812-17.  He  died  in  London  in 
1834. 

FLalm  George,  a  Scotch  anti- 
Oj  quary  born  in  1742,  stud¬ 
ied  law  at  Edinburgh,  and  removed  to 
America,  where  he  practised  for  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  years.  On  his  return  he 
was  appointed  in  1786  clerk  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  an  office  held  by  him 
till  his  death  in  1825.  He  published 
various  political  and  statistical  works, 
lives  of  Daniel  Defoe  and  Thomas  Ruddi- 
man,  and  edited  the  works  of  Ramsay 
and  Lindsay ;  but  his  chief  work  was  his 
Caledonia,  a  laborious  historical  and 
topographical  account  of  North  Britain 
from  the  most  ancient  to  recent  times. 


Chalmers 


Chalybite 


ChalrnAve  Thomas,  an  eminent  Scot- 

cnaimeis,  tish  divine?  born  in  1780, 

at  Anstruther  Easter,  Fife.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1700, 
afterwards  becoming  assistant  to  the 
professor  of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews. 
In  1803  he  was  presented  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  Fife,  where  he  made  a 


Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 


high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In  1808 
he  published  an  Inquiry  into  the  Extent 
and  Stability  of  National  Resources.  In 
1813  his  article  on  Christianity  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  review  of 
Cuvier’s  Theory  of  the  Earth,  in  the 
Christian  Instructor.  His  fame  as  a 
preacher  had  by  this  time  extended  itself 
throughout  Scotland,  and  in  1815  he  was 
inducted  to  the  Tron  Church  of  Glasgow. 
His  astronomical  discourses  delivered 
there  in  the  following  winter  produced 
a  sensation  not  only  in  the  city  but 
throughout  the  country,  20,000  copies 
selling  in  the  first  year  of  their  publica¬ 
tion.  In  1819  he  was  transferred  from 
the  Tron  to  St.  John’s,  a  church  built 
and  endowed  expressly  for  him  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Glasgow,  but  his 
health  having  been  tried  by  overwork 
he  accepted,  in  1S23,  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  at  St.  Andrews.  In 
1827  he  was  elected  to  the  divinity 
chair  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
an  appointment  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  the  Disruption  from  the  Scot¬ 
tish  church  in  1843.  In  1832  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  Political  Economy,  and 
shortly  afterwards  his  Bridgewater 
Treatise  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Constitution  of  Man.  During  this 
period  he  was  occupied  with  the  subject 
of  church  extension  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  but  it  was  in  the  great  non-in¬ 


trusion  movement  in  the  Scottish  church 
that  his  name  became  most  prominent. 
Throughout  the  whole  contest  to  the  Dis¬ 
ruption  in  1843  he  acted  as  the  leader 
of  the  party  that  then  separated  from 
the  establishment,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  of  the  first  assembly  of  which 
he  was  moderator.  Having  vacated  his 
professorial  chair  in  the  Edinburgh 
University,  he  was  appointed  principal 
and  primarius  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  new  college  of  the  Free  Church.  He 
died  May  30,  1847. 

Chalon-sur-Saone  ^  -s  \  a_1  °  9's  u  T'f 

son),  a  town  of 
France,  dep.  Saone-et-Loir,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saone,  which  here  becomes 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Canal  du  Centre. 
It  has  a  cathedral  of  the  13th  century, 
a  fine  river  quay,  an  exchange,  communal 
college,  etc.  There  are  foundries,  dye- 
works,  etc.,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  Pop. 
26  538 

Chaions-sur-Marne  ^“nf’aMty 

of  France,  capital  of  the  department 
Marne  (Champagne),  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Marne.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice 
in  the  Gothic  style ;  three  other  interest¬ 
ing  Gothic  churches ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
built  in  1772 ;  the  Hotel  de  la  Prefecture, 
built  in  1764,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  the  kind  in  France.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  woolen  and  cotton  goods ; 
also  cotton  mills,  tanneries,  etc.  In  451 
Attila  was  defeated  before  the  walls  of 
Chalons,  and  from  the  10th  century  it 
flourished  as  an  independent  state  under 
counts-bishops,  having  about  60,000  in¬ 
habitants.  After  being  united  to  the 
French  crown  in  1360,  it  declined.  A 
celebrated  camp  was  established  by 
Napoleon  III  about  18  miles  from  Chalons 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  French 
troops,  still  to  some  extent  employed. 
Pop.  21,487. 

Chalybeate  Waters  0»-iib's-at)f 

^  #  waters  hold¬ 

ing  iron  in  solution,  either  as  a  carbon¬ 
ate  or  as  a  sulphate  with  or  without 
other  salts.  All  waters  containing  iron 
are  distinguished  by  their  styptic,  inky 
taste,  and  by  giving  a  more  or  less  deep 
color  with  an  infusion  of  tea  or  of  nut- 
galls. 

Chalybite  an  ore  of  iron, 

J  a  native  anhydrous  meta- 

carbonate  (FeCo3),  existing  abundantly 
under  the  name  of  spathic  or  sparry  ore, 
or  siderite.  A  siliceous  or  argillaceous 
variety  called  clay  ironstone,  occurring 
in  the  coal-measures,  is  one  of  the  most 


Chama 


Chamberlain 


abundant  and  valuable  ores  of  iron. 
Combined  with  carbonaceous  matter  it 
forms  the  black-band  ironstone. 

Chama  (ka'ma)>  the  gaping  cockle, 

a  genus  of  large  marine  bi¬ 
valves.  The  giant  clam,  Chama  gigas ,  is 
the  largest  shell  yet  discovered,  some¬ 
times  measuring  four  feet  across.  It  is 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Chamade  lsha;;nad')' a  “mt5ry  term 

tor  the  beat  of  a  drum  or 
sound  of  a  trumpet  inviting  an  enemy  to 
parley. 

Chamasrops  ^“WeionginT" 

the  northern  hemisphere,  and  consisting 
of  dwarf  trees  with  fan-shaped  leaves 
born  on  prickly  petioles,  and  a  small 
berry-like  fruit  with  one  seed.  The  C. 
humilis  is  the  only  native  European  palm. 
It  does  not  grow  farther  north  than 
Nice.  The  fibers  of  its  leaves  form  an 
article  of  commerce  under  the  name  of 
crin  vegetal  (vegetable  hair).  Brazilian 
grass  is  a  fiber  obtained  from  the  Chamce- 
rops  argentea.  A  Chinese  species,  C. 
Fortunei ,  is  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Chamalari  (<*am'a-la-re),  Cham'- 

ALHARI,  a  peak  of  the 

Himalaya  Mountains,  at  the  western  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Bhutan  and  Tibet.  Height,  23,929  feet. 
Clinmhpr  (cham'ber),  a  word  used 
in  many  countries  to  des¬ 
ignate  a  branch  of  government  whose 
members  assemble  in  a  common  apart¬ 
ment,  as  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
France,  or  applied  to  bodies  of  various 
kinds  meeting  for  various  purposes.  The 
imperial  chamber  (in  German,  Reichs- 
Jcammergericht)  of  the  old  German  Em¬ 
pire  was  a  court  established  at  Wetzlar, 
near  the  Rhine,  by  Maximilian  I  in  1495, 
to  adjust  the  disputes  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  independent  members  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  also  such  as  arose  between 
them  and  the  emperor. — Chambers  of 
commerce  are  associations  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  men  of  towns  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  and  furthering  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  community. 

Chamberlain  £*5  wftS 

the  direction  and  management  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  apartments  of  a  monarch  or  noble¬ 
man.  The  lord-chamberlain  or  lord- 
great-chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  is 
the  sixth  officer  of  the  crown.  His  func¬ 
tions,  always  important,  have  varied  in 
different  reigns.  Among  them  are  the 
dressing  and  attending  on  the  king  at 
his  coronation  ;  the  care  of  the  palace  of 
Westminster  (Houses  of  Parliament)  ; 
and  attending  upon  peers  at  their  crea¬ 


tion,  etc.  The  office  of  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  household  is  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  the  great-chamberlain,  and  is 
changed  with  the  administration.  This 
officer  has  the  control  of  all  parts  of  the 
household  (except  the  ladies  of  the 
queen’s  bedchamber)  which  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  lord-steward,  the 
groom  of  the  stole,  or  a  master  of  the 
horse.  The  king’s  (queen’s)  chaplains, 
physicians,  surgeons,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
royal  tradesmen,  are  by  his  appointment ; 
the  companies  of  actors  at  the  royal 
theaters  are  under  his  regulation  ;  and  he 
is  also  the  licenser  of  plays. 

Joseph,  an  English 
statesman,  born  in 
London  in  1836,  and  educated  at  London 
University  school.  He  became  a  member 
of  a  firm  of  screw-makers  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  but  gave  up  active  connection  with 
the  business  in  1874.  He  early  became 
prominent  in  Birmingham  both  in  con¬ 
nection  with  civic  and  political  affairs, 
being  an  advanced  radical  and  an  able 
speaker,  was  chairman  of  the  school- 
board,  and  thrice  in  succession  mayor  of 
the  city  (1874-76).  In  1876  he  entered 
parliament  as  a  representative  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  at  the  general  election  of 
1880  he  was  chosen  for  the  same  city 
along  with  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Muntz. 
Under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  premiership  he 
now  became  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  a  cabinet-minister,  and  was 
able  to  pass  the  Bankruptcy  Act  now  in 
force,  though  he  failed  with  his  merchant 
shipping  bill.  In  the  Gladstone  govern¬ 
ment  of  1886  he  was  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  but  his 
leader’s  Irish  policy  caused  him  to  re¬ 
sign,  and  since  then,  as  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  he  has  been  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Liberal-Unionist  party.  He 
was  Colonial  Secretary  under  Salisbury 
and  Balfour,  1895-1905,  and  as  such  had 
much  to  do  with  bringing  on  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  His  later  advocacy  of  a 
protective  tariff  brought  on  a  schism  in 
the  Unionist  party  which  led  to  the  res¬ 
ignation  of  the  ministry  in  December, 

1905,  followed  by  an  overwhelming  Lib¬ 
eral  triumph  in  the  general  elections  of 

1906. 


Chamberlain, 


flTiarnUprlairi  Joshua  Lawrence, 
UnamDeriam,  born  at  Brewer, 

Maine,  in  1828 ;  entered  the  army  in 
1862,  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on 
the  battlefield  by  General  Grant  in 

1864,  and  made  brevet  major-general  in 

1865.  He  was  governor  of  Maine  1866- 
71,  and  President  of  Bowdoin  College 
1871-73.  He  wrote,  Maine:  Her  Place 
in  History ;  Sovereignty  and  Sacrifice ; 
American  Ideals ;  The  New  Nation,  etc. 


Chamberlin 


Chambre  Ardente 


flTiarnhprliri  Thomas  Chrowder, 
iMlcUiiueiiiii,  geologistj  born  near 

Maltown,  Illinois,  in  1843 ;  graduated  at 
Beloit  College  in  1866 ;  professor  of  geol¬ 
ogy  there  in  1872,  and  state  geologist  for 
his  cousin  in  1876.  He  was  president  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  1887-92,  and 
became  professor  of  geology  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  in  1892.  He  was 
the  geologist  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi¬ 
tion  in  1894,  and  was  appointed  in  1882 
U.  S.  geologist  in  charge  of  the  glacial 
division. 

P'ha-m'hprQ  (cham'berz),  Ephraim,  a 
^nctinucia  miscellaneous  writer,  and 

compiler  of  a  popular  Dictionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  born  at  Kendal,  in  West¬ 
moreland,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century.  During  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
mathematical  instrument  and  globe- 
maker  in  London  he  formed  the  design 
of  compiling  a  Cyclopaedia,  and  even 
wrote  some  of  the  articles  for  it  behind 
his  master’s  counter.  The  first  edition 
was  published  in  1728.  Several  subse¬ 
quent  editions  appeared  previously  to  his 
death  in  1740,  and  it  was  the  basis  of 
the  cyclopaedia  of  Dr.  Abraham  Rees. 
fThcnriRprci  Robert,  historical  and 
’  miscellaneous  writer,  the 
younger  of  two  brothers  originally  com¬ 
posing  the  publishing  firm  of  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  was  born  at  Peebles  in  1802, 
his  father  being  a  muslin  weaver.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  with  a  collection  of 
family  books  worth  about  $10,  he  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
his  brother  William,  two  years  his  senior, 
establishing  himself  near  by  as  a  printer : 
Robert’s  Illustrations  of  the  Author  of 
Waverly,  his  Traditions  of  Edinburgh, 
and  other  works  relating  to  Scotland, 
were  very  favorably  received,  and  in 
1832  the  two  brothers  commenced  Cham¬ 
bers''  Edinburgh  Journal,  the  success  of 
which  was  very  great.  From  that  time 
they  united  in  the  publishing  business, 
establishing  a  successful  house  which 
still  exists,  one  of  its  best  known  publi¬ 
cations  being  Chambers'  Eyicyclopcedia. 
Robert  was  active  in  authorship,  his 
most  important  work  being  the  once  fa¬ 
mous  Vestiges  of  Creation ,  which  was 
not  positively  known  to  be  his  until  years 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1871. 
William,  who  died  in  1883,  was  also  an 
author  of  various  works,  and  presented 
his  native  town  of  Peebles  with  an  in¬ 
stitution  embracing  a  library,  reading- 
room,  museum,  etc. 

Chambersburg  <  ^^^apitaf  of 

Franklin  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  52  miles 
s.  w.  of  Harrisburg.  It  has  iron  works 
and  various  other  manufactures.  In 


1864  a  large  part  of  the  town  was 

burned  by  a  party  of  cavalry  raiders  from 

the  Confederate  army.  Pop.  11,800. 

dll  a  TTI  her  tin  (shap-ber-tap),  a  supe- 
tin  rior  kind  of  red  Bur_ 

gundy  wine,  named  after  the  place  where 
it  is  produced. 

(Thaprhprv  (shan-ba-ri),  a  town  of 
E  France,  capital  of 
department  Savoie.  It  is  an  archbishop’s 
see,  and  contains  a  cathedral,  a  castle, 
now  the  prefecture,  the  palace  of  justice, 
barracks,  etc.  The  old  ramparts  have 
been  converted  into  public  walks.  In  its 
vicinity  are  excellent  baths,  much  fre¬ 
quented  in  summer.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tures  and  distilleries.  Pop.  16,852. 

Chamhord  (shap-bor),  a  castle, 
^lldiiiuuiu  park,  and  village,  near 

Blois,  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  in 
France.  The  splendid  castle,  in  the 
Renaissance  style,  was  mainly  built  by 
Francis  I,  being  begun  in  1526,  and  was 
completed  under  Louis  XIV.  In  1745 
it  was  given  by  Louis  XV  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  there  in  1750.  Napoleon 
gave  it  to  Berthier,  and  in  1821  a  com¬ 
pany  of  Legitimists  bought  it  and  gave 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  (see  next 
art.)  in  name  of  the  people  of  France. 

Chambord  (shap-bor),  Henri 
vjiidiiiuui u.  Chables  Ferdinand 

Marie  Dieitdonnis,  Comte  de,  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  last  representative  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  French  Bourbon 
dynasty,  called  by  his  partisans  Henry 
V  of  France.  He  was  born  in  1820, 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of 
his  father,  Prince  Charles  Ferdinand 
d’Artois,  Duke  de  Berry.  Charles  X,  after 
the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1830,  ab¬ 
dicated  in  his  favor ;  but  the  young  count 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  country  with 
the  royal  title  unrecognized  by  the 
nation.  He  lived  successively  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Austria,  Italy,  and  London,  keep¬ 
ing  a  species  of  court,  and  occasionally 
issuing  manifestoes.  In  1846  he  married 
the  Princess  Maria  Theresa,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Modena ;  and  in 
1851  inherited  the  domain  of  Frohsdorf, 
near  Vienna,  where  for  the  most  part  he 
subsequently  resided.  While  abstaining 
from  violent  attempts  to  seize  the  crown, 
he  let  slip  no  opportunity  of  urging  his 
claims,  especially  after  Sedan ;  but  his 
belief  in  divine  right,  his  devotion  to  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  his  failure  to  recognize 
accomplished  facts  and  modern  tenden¬ 
cies,  destroyed  all  chance  of  his  succes¬ 
sion.  He  died  in  1883,  leaving  no  heir. 

Chambre  Ardente 

chamber),  the  name  formerly  given  in 
France  to  an  apartment,  hung  with  black 


Chameleon 


Chamois 


and  lighted  with  tapers,  in  which  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  heinous 
offenders.  The  name  was  afterwards 
more  especially  given  to  those  extraordi¬ 
nary  tribunals  which,  from  the  time  of 
Francis  I,  ferreted  out  heretics  by  means 
of  a  system  of  espionage,  directed  the 
proceedings  against  them,  pronounced 
sentence,  and  also  saw  it  carried  into 
execution. 

Chameleon  <ka-me'li-on),  a  genus 

ot  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  Saurian  or  lizard  order,  a  native  of 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  best-known  species,  Cha- 
ma’leo  Africanus  or  G.  vulgaris,  has  a 
naked  body  6  or  7  ipches  long,  with  a 
prehensile  tail  of  about  5  inches,  and 


Chameleon  ( Chamceleo  Africanus). 


feet  suitable  for  grasping  branches.  The 
skin  is  cold  to  the  touch,  and  contains 
small  grains  or  eminences  of  a  bluish- 
gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  sun  all  parts  of  the  body  become 
of  a  grayish-brown  or  tawny  color.  It 
possesses  the  curious  faculty,  however, 
of  changing  its  color,  either  in  accordance 
with  its  environment  or  with  its  tem¬ 
per  when  disturbed,  the  change  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  clear  or  pigment-bear¬ 
ing  contractile  cells  placed  at  various 
depths  in  the  skin,  their  contractions  and 
dilatations  being  under  the  influence  of 
the  nervous  system.  Their  power  of 
fasting  and  habit  of  inflating  themselves 
gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived  on 
air,  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
taking  their  prey  by  rapid  movements  of 
a  long,  viscid  tongue.  #  In  general  habit 
they  are  dull  and  torpid. 

Chameleon  Mineral,  £ 

of  potassium,  because  a  solution  of  it 
changes  from  green,  through  a  succession 
of  colors,  to  a  rich  purple, 
nh  »  w  ( s  h  a  ii-f  or),  Sebastien- 

vUctllllUi  l  j£0CH  Nicolas,  a  French 

man  of  letters,  wit,  and  revolutionist, 
born  in  1741.  By  his  success  as  drama¬ 


tist,  critic,  and  conversationist  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  in  the  French  Academy, 
a  pension,  and  a  post  at  court.  An  inti¬ 
mate  friend  of  Mirabeau,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  heartily  into  the  revolution,  was 
secretary  to  the  club  of  the  Jacobins,  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  storming  party  in 
the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  and  having 
been  employed  by  Roland  in  the  Bibli- 
othdque  .  Rationale  published  the  first 
twenty-six  Tableaux  Historiques  de  la 
Revolution.  His  cynical  wit  could  not, 
however,  restrain  itself,  and  lie  was  de¬ 
nounced  and  threatened  with  imprison¬ 
ment.  Rather  than  undergo  it  he  in¬ 
flicted  fatal  injuries  upon  himself,  dying 
in  1794.  He  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the 
collection  of  bon  mots  published  under 
the  title  of  Chamfortiana. 
flliamip-r  (sham'i-er),  Frederick,  an 
English  writer  of  fiction, 
born  in  1796 ;  died  in  1870.  He  entered 
the  navy,  took  part  in  the  last  campaigns 
against  the  French,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  the  American  war  of  1812.  He 
retired  in  1833,  with  the  rank  of  captain. 
His  principal  works  are,  The  Life  of  a 
Sailor ;  Ben  Brace ;  The  Arethusa;  Jack 
Adams  and  Tom  Bowline. 

f!liamieGrk  (sha-mis'o),  Adelbert  de, 
l/IlcUiliobU  a  German  poet>  French  by 

birth,  born  at  the  castle  of  Boncourt,  in 
Champagne,  in  1781.  His  family  being 
driven  to  Berlin  by  the  revolution,  he 
became,  from  1796  to  1798,  page  to  the 
queen-mother,  and  afterwards  entered 
the  Prussian  service,  where  he  remained 
till  1808.  He  then  revisited  France ; 
but  shortly  after  returned  to  Prussia, 
and  for  three  years  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  natural  science  at  Berlin. 
In  1815  he  accompanied  as  naturalist  an 
expedition  for  the  discovery  of  the  north¬ 
west  passage,  and  on  his  return  took  up 
his  residence  at  Berlin,  where  he  was 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  botanic 
garden.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1838.  He 
wrote  several  works  on  natural  history 
and  botany,  and  an  account  of  his  voy¬ 
age,  but  his  reputation  as  a  naturalist 
has  been  somewhat  eclipsed  by  that 
which  he  acquired  as  a  poet.  In  1804-6, 
in  concert  with  Varnliagen  von  Ense,  he 
published  a  collection  of  poems,  under 
the  name  of  the  Muses’  Almanac ;  and  in 
1813  appeared  his  famous  tale,  Peter 
Sclilemihl,  or  the  Shadowless  Man,  the 
plot  suggested  by  a  casual  question  of 
Fouqu6’s.  Many  of  his  ballads  and  songs 
are  masterpieces  in  their  way  and  still 
maintain  their  popularity. 

Pliamoisi  (sham'wa ;  Antilope  rupi- 
v'ilcliiiuio  capra)i  a  species  of  goat¬ 
like  antelope  inhabiting  high,  inaccessible 


Chamomile 


Champagne 


mountains  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Its  horns,  which  are  about  6  or  7  inches 
long,  are  round,  almost  smooth,  perpendic¬ 
ular  and  straight  until  near  the  tip, 
where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a  hook 
directed  backwards  and  downwards.  Its 
hair  is  brown  in  winter,  brown  fawn 


Chamois  ( Antilope  rupicapra). 

color  in  summer,  and  grayish  in  spring. 
The  head  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color  with 
a  black  band  from  the  nose  to  the  ears 
and  surrounding  the  eyes.  The  tail  is 
black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  its 
haunts,  and  its  powers  of  smell  render 
its  pursuit  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
hazardous  occupation. 

Chamomile,  or.,  Camomile  (kam'o- 
’  mil;  Anthemis  nobilis ), 
a  well-known  plant  belonging  to  the  nat¬ 
ural  order  Compositse.  It  is  perennial, 
and  has  slender,  trailing,  hairy,  and 
branched  stems.  The  flower  is  white, 
with  a  yellow  center.  Both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  bitter  and  aromatic.  The 
fragrance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
essential  oil,  called  oil  of  chamomile,  of 
a  light  blue  color  when  first  extracted, 
and  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
medicines.  Both  the  leaves  and  the 
flowers  are  employed  in  fomentations  and 
poultices,  and  also  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
fusion  as  a  stimulant  stomachic.  It 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  United 
States,  and  also  found  wild. — Wild  cham¬ 
omile  ( Matricaria  chamomilla )  is  now 


out  of  use  in  England  ;  but  its  medicinal 
properties  resemble  those  of  common 
chamomile,  and  it  is  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Europe. 

diamond  (sha-mon),  St.,  a  manu- 
facturing  town  of  Franeej 
department  Loire,  on  the  railway  from 
St.  Etienne  to  Lyons.  It  is  well  built, 
has  an  old  castle  and  a  handsome  parish 
church ;  and  has  silk  factories,  large 
iron-foundries,  dye-works,  etc.  Pop. 
15,469. 

CliamOTini  (sh&-mo-ne),  or  Cha- 
v/IIdiiiU  uni  M0NIX  (sh&-mo-ne) ,  a 

celebrated  valley  in  France,  department 
Haute-Savoie,  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  over 
3000  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  about 
12  miles  long,  by  1  to  6  miles  broad,  its 
e.  side  formed  by  Mont  Blanc  and  other 
lofty  mountains  of  the  same  range,  and 
it  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  The  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  E.  side  are  always  snow- 
clad,  and  from  these  proceed  numerous 
glaciers,  such  as  the  Glacier  de  Bossons 
and  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  village  of 
Chamouni  (pop.  806)  is  much  frequented 
by  tourists,  and  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  they  visit  Mont  Blanc. 

Champac.  See  Champak. 
Champagne  Oha&-p&n-y’,  or  sl,am- 

P  ®  pan  ),  an  ancient  prov¬ 
ince  of  France,  which  before  the  revolu¬ 
tion  formed  one  of  the  twelve  great  mili¬ 
tary  governments  of  the  kingdom.  It 
forms  at  present  the  departments  of 
Marne,  Haute-Marne,  Aube,  Ardennes, 
and  part  of  those  of  Yonne,  Aisne,  Seine- 
et-Marne.  and  Meuse.  Troyes  was  the 
capital. 

Champagne  (s^am-pa“')»  a  French 

P  5  wine,  white  or  red, 
which  is  made  chiefly  in  the  department 
of  Marne,  in  the  former  province  Cham¬ 
pagne,  and  is  generally  characterized  by 
the  property  of  creaming,  frothing,  or 
effervescing  when  poured  from  the  bottle, 
though  there  are  also  still  Champagne 
wines.  The  creaming  or  slightly  spar¬ 
kling  Champagne  wines  are  more  highly 
valued  by  connoisseurs,  and  fetch  greater 
prices  than  the  full-frothing  wines,  in 
which  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  they 
contain  escapes  from  the  froth  as  it 
rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
aroma  and  leaving  the  liquor  nearly 
vapid.  The  property  of  creaming  or 
frothing  possessed  by  these  wines  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  partly  fermented 
in  the  bottle,  carbonic  acid  being  thereby 
produced.  Wine  of  a  similar  kind  can 
of  course  be  made  elsewhere,  and  some  of 
the  German  champagnes  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  French.  Much 
artificial  or  imitation  champagne  is  sold. 


Champaign 


Chancellor 


Champaign,  f  « 

of  Chicago,  and  adjoining  Urbana, 
the.  county  seat.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  It  has  man¬ 
ufactures  of  carriages,  flour,  drain-tiles, 
etc.  Pop.  12,421. 

Chamoartv  (cham'par-ti),  or  Cham- 
vaicuup«ti  ly  pERTY  (L  cam?i  parti_ 

tio,  a  dividing  of  land),  in  law  is  a  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in 
any  suit  to  have  part  of  the  land,  debt, 
or  other  thing  sued  for,  if  the  party  that 
undertakes  it  prevails  therein,  the  cham- 
pertor  meanwhile  furnishing  means  to 
carry  on  the  suit.  Such  bargains  are 
illegal.  See  Maintenance. 

Champ-de-Mars  <*“ ?;d “ s>j 

Mars,  an  extensive  piece  of  ground  in 
Paris,  used  as  a  place  of  military  exer¬ 
cise.  It  was  here  that  Louis  XVI  swore 
to  defend  the  new  constitution  of  1790, 
and  it  was  the  site  of  the  exhibitions  of 
1867  and  1878. 

Chamrriffnon  (sham-pin'yon),  a 
tjiiciiii jJig null  name  giyen  tQ  the 

common  mushroom  ( Agaricus  campes- 
tris ) . 

(Thnmrnnn  0F  THE  King,  a  person 
iriiauipum  whoge  office  it  was  at 

the  coronation  of  English  monarchs  to 
ride  armed  into  Westminster  Hall,  and 
make  challenge  that  if  any  man  should 
deny  the  king’s  title  to  the  crown  he 
was  ready  to  defend  it  in  single  com¬ 
bat. 

Charrmlain  (sham-plan'),  Lake,  a 
vlldliipidlil  lake>  chiefly  in  the 

United  States,  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont,  but  having  the  north 
end  of  it  in  Canada ;  extreme  length, 
north  to  south,  about  120  miles ;  breadth, 
from  a  half  mile  to  15  miles ;  area, 
about  600  square  miles.  It  is  connected 
by  canal  with  the  Hudson  River,  and 
has  for  outlet  the  river  Richelieu,  or 
Sorel,  flowing  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  attracts 
many  visitors. 

Chamulain  (shafi-plap),  Samuel,  a 
French  naval  officer 
and  maritime  explorer,  the  founder  of 
Quebec,  was  born  about  1570 ;  died  1635. 
His  exploits  in  the  maritime  war  against 
Spain  in  1595  attracted  the  attention  of 
Henry  IV,  who  commissioned  him  in 
1603  to  found  establishments  in  North 
America.  He  made  three  voyages  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  last  of  which  he 
founded  Quebec,  and  was  in  1620  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor  of  Canada.  He  did 
much  to  foster  the  fur  trade  and  explore 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  he 
proved  an  able  administrator,  but  his 


conflicts  with  the  Iroquois  Indians  roused 
a  bitter  enmity  in  that  confederacy  from 
which  Canada  long  suffered. 

ChairmollioTi  (shap-pol-yop),  Jean 
V'lld/IIipUillUIl  Franqois<  a  French 

scholar,  celebrated  for  his  discoveries  in 
the  department  of  Egyptian  hieroglyph¬ 
ics,  born  at  Figeac,  department  of  Lot, 
in  1790.  At  an  early  age  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Coptic,  etc.,  and  in  1809  became  profes¬ 
sor  of  history  at  Grenoble.  He  soon, 
however,  retired  to  Paris,  where,  with 
the  aid  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone  and  the  suggestions 
thrown  out  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  he 
at  length  discovered  the  key  to  the 
graphic  system  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
three  elements  of  which — figurative,  ideo¬ 
graphic,  and  alphabetic — he  expounded 
before  the  Institute  in  a  series  of  me¬ 
moirs  in  1823.  These  were  published  in 
1824  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  under 
the  title  of  Precis  du  Systeme  Hiero- 
glyphique  des  Anciens  Egyptiens.  In 
1826  Charles  X  appointed  him  to  super¬ 
intend  the  department  of  Egyptian  antiq¬ 
uities  in  the  Louvre ;  in  1828  he.  went 
as  director  of  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Egypt ;  and  in  1831  the  chair  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  archaeology  was  created  for  him  in 
the  College  de  France.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1832.  Other  works  are  his  Gram - 
maire  figyptien,  and  Dictionnaire  Hiero- 
glyphique. 

Champollion-Figeac 

Jacques  Joseph,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
preceding,  born  at  Figeac  in  1778,  died 
in  1867.  His  principal  works  are :  An- 
tiquites  de  Grenoble,  1807 ;  Paleographie 
U niverselle ;  Annales  des  Lagides,  1819 ; 
Traite  el^mentaire  d' Archeologie,  1843 ; 
Venture  demotique  figyptienne ,  1843 ; 

L'figypte  Ancienne,  1850. 

Chance.  See  Probability. 

PTiouppI  (chan'sel)  is  that  part  of 

v'UcillL'Cl  the  ch()ir  of  a  church  be_ 

tween  the  altar  or  communion-table  and 
the  rail  that  encloses  it. 

Chancellor  Ctan'sd-or),  a  high  of- 

ficial  in  many  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  office  including 
in  its  duties  the  supervision  of  charters 
and  other  official  writings  of  the  crown 
requiring  solemn  authentication.  The 
title  and  office  are  also  ecclesiastical,  and 
hence  each  bishop  still  has  his  chancel¬ 
lor,  the  principal  judge  of  his  consistory. 
In  the  new  German  empire,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  (Reichskanzler)  is  president  of  the 
Federal  Council,  and  has  the  general 
conduct  of  the  imperial  administration. 
In  the  United  States,  a  chancellor  is  the 


Chancellorsville 


Channel  Islands 


judge  of  a  court  of  chancery  or  equity 
established  by  statute. 

The  Lord  High-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (originally  of  Eng¬ 
land),  who  is  also  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  is  the  first  judicial  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  exercises  an  extensive  juris¬ 
diction  as  head  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature.  He  ranks  as  first  lay  per¬ 
son  of  the  state  after  the  blood-royal. 
He  is  a  cabinet  minister  and  a  privy- 
councilor  in  virtue  of  his  office,  is  pro¬ 
locutor  of  the  House  of  Lords  by  pre¬ 
scription,  and  vacates  his  office  with  the 
ministry  which  appoints  him.  There  is 
also  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  judicial  bench.  He  is 
not  a  member  of  the  British  ministry. 
The  chancellorship  of  Scotland  was  abol¬ 
ished  at  the  union. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the 
principal  finance  minister  of  the  British 
government,  and  as  all  questions  of  sup¬ 
ply  originate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  peer  cannot  be  conveniently  appointed 
to  this  office.  It  is  sometimes  held  along 
with  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

Chancellor  of  a  university ,  the  high¬ 
est  honorary  official  in  the  university, 
from  whom  the  degrees  are  regarded  as 
proceeding.  The  post  in  Britain  is  usu¬ 
ally  occupied  by  a  person  of  rank. 

Chancellorsville  <chan'sel-ors-vil). 

the  site  of  one 
of  the  greatest  battles  of  the  American 
Civil  war,  in  which,  on  the  2d,  3d,  and 
4th  of  May,  18G3,  a  victory  was  gained 
by  the  Confederates  under  Generals  Lee 
and  Jackson  over  the  Federal  troops 
commanded  by  General  Hooker.  Both 
armies  lost  heavily  in  the  battle,  the 
Confederates  suffering  severely  in  the 
loss  of  their  brilliant  leader  Jackson. 
Chancery  (chan'se-ri),  formerly  the 
^  highest  court  of  justice  in 
England  next  to  Parliament,  but  since 
1873  a  division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  which  is  itself  one  of  the  two 
departments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  (which  see).  Formerly  it 
embraced  six  superior  courts  called  high 
courts  of  chancery,  viz. :  the  court  of  the 
lord  high-chancellor,  the  court  of  the 
master  of  the  rolls,  the  court  of  appeal 
in  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  the  three 
vice-chancellors,  with  various  inferior 
courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the 
former  as  a  court  of  common  law,  the 
latter  a  court  of  equity.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  court,  or  court  of  equity,  proceeded 
upon  rules  of  equity  and  conscience, 
moderating  the  rigor  of  the  common  law, 
and  giving  relief  in  cases  where  there 
was  no  remedy  in  the  common  law  courts. 


The  Chancery  Division  now  consists  of 
the  lord-chancellor  as  president  and  five 
justices.  In  American  law  a  court  of 
general  equity  jurisdiction.  Separate 
courts  of  chancery  or  equity  exist  in 
some  of  the  States ;  in  others  the  courts 
of  law  sit  also  as  courts  of  equity ;  in 
others  the  distinction  between  law  and 
equity  has  been  abolished  or  never  ex¬ 
isted. 

fiTicnifla  (chan-da'),  a  town  of  India, 
\jlldiiuct  centrai  Provinces,  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  wall  5 ^  miles  long,  with  manu¬ 
factures  and  a  considerable  trade.  Pop. 
about  17,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  same  name. 

(Than rlail si  (chan-dou-se'),  a  town 
LdlctJ.lU.cl  Ubl  of  jndia  N  w  prov_ 

inces,  Moradabad  district.  Pop.  about 
30,000. 

Cliariflpri  (chan-da're),  or  Chan- 
viictnucii  DHAIREE<  a  town  in  Central 

India,  Scindia’s  Dominions,  in  a  hilly 
and  jungly  tract,  103  miles  s.  of  Gwalior, 
formerly  of  considerable  extent  and  splen¬ 
dor,  but  now  an  insignificant  place. 
There  is  a  fort  which  figured  much  in 
the  wars  of  the  Mogul  dynasty. 

Chandernagore  (<*un'der-nug'er) . 

53  Or  ClIANDABNAG- 

ar  (‘city  of  sandalwood’),  a  town  in 
Hindustan,  belonging  to  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  16  miles 
n.  n.  w.  of  Calcutta.  The  French  estab¬ 
lished  a  formal  cession  of  it,  together 
with  its  territory  of  2325  square  acres, 
from  Aurungzebe.  It  was  three  times 
occupied  by  the  British,  but  was  finally 
restored  to  the  French  in  1816.  Pop. 
of  town  and  territory,  25,000. 

Chandpur  <.ch“d'par.).  a  to,™ . 

India,  Bijnaur  district, 
N.  W.  Provinces ;  thriving,  well  paved 
and  drained.  Pop.  about  12,000. 

Chang-Chow  (9haPg'  ,chou'>>  ,°.ne 

°  of  the  largest  cities 

of  China,  province  of  Fokien,  36  miles 
s.  w.  of  Amoy,  which  is  its  port.  It 
stands  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  hills 
and  intersected  by  a  river,  and  is  the 
center  of  the  silk  manufacture  of  the 
province,  and  has  extensive  iron  works, 
also  an  active  trade  in  tea  and  other 
products.  Pop.  estimated  at  from  800,- 
000  to  1,000,000. 

Cliailk-shell,  th£  common  conch- 
’  shell  ( Turbmella 
pyrum),  of  a  spiral  form,  worn  as  an 
ornament  by  the  Hindu  women.  A  shell 
with  its  spires  or  whorls  turning  to  the 
right  is  held  in  peculiar  estimation  and 
fetches  a  high  price.  The  chank  is  one 
of  the  gasteropodous  mollusca. 

Channel  Islands  (chan'ei),  a  group 

of  islands  in  the 


Channels 


Chapel 


English  Channel,  off  the  w.  coast  of  de¬ 
partment  La  Manche,  in  France.  They 
belong  to  Britain,  and  consist  of  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  Alderney,  and  Sark,  with  some 
dependent  islets.  They  are  almost  ex¬ 
empt  from  taxation,  and  their  inhabitants 
enjoy  besides  all  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects.  The  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  bodies  called  the  “  states,”  some 
members  of  which  are  named  by  the 
crown,  while  others  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  others  sit  ex  officio.  The 
islands  have  been  fortified  at  great  ex¬ 
pense.  They  form  the  only  remains  of 
the  Norman  provinces  once  subject  to 
England.  Area  75  sq.  miles,  pop.  45,841. 
See  the  separate  articles. 

Plici  nn  or  ChAin-wales,  of  a 
ciidimeib,  ship>  broad  and  thick 

planks  projecting  horizontally  from  the 
ship’s  outside,  abreast  of  the  masts. 
They  are  meant  to  keep  the  shrouds  clear 
of  the  gunwale. 

CViarmino’  (chan'ing),  William 
tiiannmg  Ellery,  an  Unitarian 

divine  and  writer,  born  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1780.  He  studied  at 
Harvard  College,  became  a  decided  Uni¬ 
tarian,  and  propagated  Unitarian  tenets 
with  great  zeal  and  success.  His  first 
appointment  as  a  pastor  was  in  1803, 
when  he  obtained  the  charge  of  a  con¬ 
gregation  in  Boston,  and  before  long  he 
became  known  as  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  preachers  of  America.  His  reputa¬ 
tion  was  still  further  increased  by  the 
publication  of  writings,  chiefly  sermons, 
reviews  etc.,  on  popular  subjects.  He 
died  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  in  1842. — 
His  nephew,  William  Henry  Ciian- 
ning,  born  1810,  also  a  Unitarian 
preacher  (for  some  time  at  Liverpool) 
and  supporter  of  the  socialistic  move¬ 
ment,  wrote  a  memoir  of  his  uncle  and 
other  works.  Died  in  1884. 

Pliant  a  sh°rt  musical  composition 
viidii  Lj  consisting  generally  of  a  long 
reciting  note,  on  which  an  indefinite 
number  of  words  may  be  intoned,  and 
a  melodic  phrase  or  cadence.  A  single 
chant  consists  of  two  strains,  the  first 
of  three  and  the  second  of  four  bars  in 
length.  A  double  chant  has  the  length 
of  two  single  ones. 

Chanterelle  (shan-ter-el'),  a  Brit- 

uiidiiieieiie  ish  edible  mushroom 

( Cantliarellus  cibarius)  of  a  bright 
orange  color,  with  a  pleasant  fruity 
smell. 

PtiaYitillv  (shan-te-ye),  a  town  of 
1/IlctllL  AA«y  France,  department  of  the 
Oise,  25  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Paris,  cele¬ 
brated  for  a  variety  of  lace  made  here 
and  in  the  neighborhood  ;  for  the  splen¬ 
did  chateau,  built  by  the  great  Cond6, 


in  great  part  leveled  by  the  mob  at  the 
revolution,  but  rebuilt  by  the  Due  d’Au- 
male  after  the  estate  came  into  his  pos¬ 
session  in  1850.  Along  with  its  fine  do¬ 
main  and  its  splendid  art  collection  it  was 
presented  by  the  duke  to  the  French  In¬ 
stitute  in  1887.  Chantilly  is  a  horse¬ 
racing  center.  Pop.  4632. 

Pliflnfrev  (chan’tri),  Sir  Francis, 
v,iicumc(y  an  English  scuiptor>  born 

in  1781  near  Sheffield,  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  carpenter.  Even  in  boyhood 
his  chief  amusement  was  in  drawing  and 
modeling  figures,  and  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed  in  1797  to  a  carver  and  gilder.  In 
1802  he  commenced  work  for  himself  at 
Sheffield  by  taking  portraits  in  crayons. 
After  studying  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 
London  he  eventually  settled  in  the 
metropolis,  where  he  presented  numerous 
busts  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  was  the  commencement 
of  his  career  of  fame  and  fortune,  and 
he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  first 
monumental  sculptor  of  his  time.  In 
1816  he  was  chosen  an  associate  and  in 
1818  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  was  knighted  in  1835,  and  died  in 
1842.  His  most  celebrated  works  are 
the  Sleeping  Children,  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral ;  the  statue  of  Lady  Louisa 
Russell,  in  Woburn  Abbey ;  the  bronze 
statue  of  William  Pitt,  in  Hanover 
Square,  London ;  a  statue  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  State  House,  Boston ;  and 
statues  of  Horner,  Canning,  Sir  J. 
Malcolm,  etc.,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Chantry  lehan'tri..V  ?n  endowment 

J  to  provide  for  the  singing 
of  masses ;  also  the  chapel  where  the 
masses  are  chanted.  Chantry  chapels 
were  frequently  endowed  by  the  will  of 
the  founders  in  order  to  have  mass  sung 
for  the  repose  of  their  souls. 

PL  a -mi a  city  Neosho  Co.,  Kan- 
Gnanuie,  sas>  -qq  mijes  s  s  w  Qf 

Kansas  City.  It  is  in  a  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  region  and  has  railroad 
machine  shops,  etc.  Pop.  9272. 

Chao-Chow  <0?4c°hinti'0p l O vi ncl 

Quangtung,  on  the  river  Han,  195  miles 
N.  e.  of  Hong-Kong,  the  center  of  an 
important  maritime  division  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Pop.  est.  at  200,000. 

PTianQ  (ka'os) ,  in  old  theories  of  the 
viictua  earth,  the  void  out  of  which 
sprang  all  things  or  in  which  they  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  confused,  unformed  shape  be¬ 
fore  they  were  separated  into  kinds. 
PRo-npl  (chap'el),  a  term  applied  to 
buildings  of  various  kinds 
erected  for  some  sort  of  religious  service. 
Thus  it  may  mean  a  subordinate  place 
of  worship  attached  to  a  large  church, 


Chaplain 


Characeae 


and  especially  to  a  cathedral,  separately 
dedicated  and  devoted  to  special  services. 
(See  Cathedral.)  Or  it  may  mean  a 
building  subsidiary  to  a  parish  church 
and  intended  to  accommodate  persons 
residing  at  a  distance  from  the  latter ; 
or  a  place  of  worship  connected  with  a 
palace,  castle,  university,  etc. 
Chanlain  (chap'lin),  literally  a  per- 
gon  who  ig  appointed  tQ  a 
chapel,  as  a  clergyman  not  having  a 
parish  or  similar  charge,  but  connected 
with  a  court,  the  household  of  a  noble¬ 
man,  an  army,  a  prison,  a  ship,  or  the 
like.  Chaplains  in  the  United  States 
service  have  the  assimilated  rank  of 
captain.  They  receive  a  yearly  pay  of 
$1500. 

Clin  nipt  (chap'let),  a  string  of  beads 
viiapict  uged  by  Roman  catholics 

to  count  the  number  of  their  prayers. 
In  heraldry  it  means  a  garland  of  leaves, 
with  four  flowers  among  them  at  equal 
distances ;  in  architecture,  a  small 
molding  carved  into  beads,  pearls,  etc. 

Chauman  (chaP'man),  in  general  a 
merchant  or  trader,  but 
in  modern  times  more  specifically  a 
hawker  or  one  who  has  a  traveling 
booth. 

Chapman,  English  poet, 

r  ’  the  earliest,  and  perhaps 
the  best,  translator  of  Homer,  was  born 
in  1557,  and  died  in  1634.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1576  proceeded 
to  -London ;  but  little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  His  translation  of  the 
Iliad  was  published  in  three  separate 
portions  in  1598,  1600,  and  1603.  It 
has  been  highly  commended  by  such 
poets  as  Pope,  Keats,  and  Coleridge,  as 
also  by  Lamb.  Keats’s  sonnet.  On  First 
Looking  into  Chapman's  Homer  (‘  Then 
felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies,’ 
etc.),  is  well  known.  In  1614  appeared 
his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  followed 
in  the  same  year  by  that  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Frogs  and  Mice  and  the  Ho¬ 
meric  Hymns.  He  also  translated  Hesiod’s 
Works  and  Days ,  and  portions  of  vari¬ 
ous  classic  poets.  He  wrote  numerous 
plays,  almost  all  now  forgotten,  though 
containing  some  fine  passages. 

Chapoo  (cha'po'),  a  seaport  of 

*  China,  province  Chekiang, 
on  the  N.  side  of  a  large  bay,  35  miles 
n.  from  Ningpu.  It  carries  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  Japan. 

Cliapra  (chap-ra').  See  Chuprah. 

Chautal  (shap-t&l),  Jean  Antoine 

*  Claude,  Count  de  Chante- 
loup,  peer  of  France,  was  born  in  1756, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  espe¬ 


cially  chemistry.  He  supported  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  was  appointed  in  1799  coun¬ 
selor  of  state,  and  in  1800  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  which  post  he  encour¬ 
aged  the  study  of  the  arts  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  chemical  manufactory  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  1805  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  senate.  On  the 
restoration  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
private  life,  but  in  1816  the  king  nomi¬ 
nated  him  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  latterly  made  him  a  peer. 
Chaptal’s  works  on  national  industry, 
chemistry,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
etc.,  were  very  much  esteemed,  especially 
his  Chimie  Appliquee  aux  Arts  (Paris, 
1807,  four  vols.),  his  Chimie  Appliquee 
a,  V Agriculture  (Paris,  1823,  two  vols.), 
and  De  V  Industrie  Frangaise  (Paris, 
1819,  two  vols.). 

Chapter  (chap/ter),  one  of  the  chief 
r  divisions  of  a  book.  As 

the  rules  and  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments  were  arranged  in  chap¬ 
ters,  so  also  the  assembly  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  religious  order,  and  of  canons, 
was  called  a  chapter.  The  orders  of 
knights  used  this  expression  for  the 
meetings  of  their  members,  and  some 
societies  and  corporations  call  their  as¬ 
semblies  chapters. 


Chapter-house, 

dral  or  religious  house  in  which  the 
chapter  meets  for  the  transaction  of 
business.  They  are  of  different  forms, 
but  are  often  polygonal  in  plan.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  the  burying-place  of 
clerical  dignitaries.  See  Cathedral. 
Char,  or  Chare  (char ;  Salmo  urn - 
J  bla),  a  European  fresh- water 
fish  of  the  salmon  genus,  found  plenti¬ 
fully  in  the  deeper  lakes  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  more  rarely  in  those 
of  Scotland.  The  chars  inhabit  the 
colder  regions  of  deep  waters,  where  the 
temperature  is  less  liable  to  vary.  The 
body  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  trout, 
but  is  longer  and  more  slender,  as  well 
as  more  brilliant  in  coloring,  with  crim¬ 
son,  rose,  and  white  spots ;  weight  some¬ 
times  2  lbs.,  but  generally  under  1 
lb.  Char  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
table. 


Characeae  (ka-rase-e),  an  order  of 
crypt  ogamous  plants, 
nearly  related  to  the  Algae,  composed  of 
an  axis  consisting  of  parallel  tubes, 
which  are  either  transparent  or  encrusted 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  inhabiting  stag¬ 
nant  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  be¬ 
neath  which  they  are  always  submersed. 
Ihey  are  most  common  in  the  temper¬ 
ate  zone,  and  emit  an  unhealthy,  fetid 
odor. 


Charade 


Charente 


flTiarndp  (sha-rad'  or  sha-rad'),  a 
viicnauc  Mnd  of  riddle>  the  sub;ject 

of  which  is  a  word  that  is  proposed  for 
discovery  from  an  enigmatical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  several  syllables,  taken  sep¬ 
arately  as  so  many  individual  and  signifi¬ 
cant  words.  When  dramatic  represen¬ 
tation  is  used  to  indicate  the  meaning 
of  the  syllables  and  the  whole  word  it 
is  called  an  acting  charade. 

Pill  aradri  11c  (ka-ra'dri-us),  the 

unaraarms  genus  to  which  the 

plover  belongs,  forming  the  type  of  the 
family  Charadriadse,  which  includes  also 
the  lapwings,  pratincoles,  oyster-catch¬ 
ers,  turnstones,  sanderlings,  etc. 

Charas  (cha'ras).  See  Charras. 

PTiavnrkal  (ch&r'kol),  a  term  applied 

cnarcoai  to  an  impure  variety  0f 

carbon,  especially  such  as  is  produced 
by  charring  wood.  One  kind  of  it  is 
also  obtained  from  bones  (see  Bone- 
black)  ;  lampblack  and  coke  are  also 
varieties.  Wood  charcoal  is  prepared 
by  piling  billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidal 
form,  with  vacuities  between  them  for 
the  admission  of  air,  and  causing  them 
to  burn  slowly  under  a  covering  of 
earth.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part 
of  the  combustible  substance  is  con¬ 
sumed,  part  is  volatilized,  together  with 
a  portion  of  water,  and  there  remains 
behind  the  carbon  of  the  wood,  retaining 
the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue.  An¬ 
other  process  consists  in  heating  the 
wood  in  close  vessels,  by  which  the  vola¬ 
tile  parts  are  driven  off,  and  a  charcoal 
remains  in  the  retorts,  not  so  dense  as 
that  obtained  by  the  other  process. 
Wood  charcoal,  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
deep-black  color,  brittle  and  porous, 
tasteless  and  inodorous.  It  is  infusible 
in  any  heat  a  furnace  can  raise ;  but 
by  the  intense  heat  of  an  electric  fur¬ 
nace  it  is  hardened,  and  at  length  is 
volatilized,  presenting  a  surface  with  a 
distinct  appearance  of  having  under¬ 
gone  fusion.  Charcoal  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  not  affected  by  it  at  low 
temperatures ;  hence,  wooden  stakes 
which  are  to  be  immersed  in  water  are 
often  charred  to  preserve  them,  and  the 
ends  of  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  are 
also  thus  treated.  Owing  to  its  pecul¬ 
iarly  porous  texture,  charcoal  possesses 
the  property  of  absorbing  a  large  quantity 
of  air  or  other  gases  at  common  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  of  yielding  the  greater  part 
of  them  when  heated.  Charcoal  like¬ 
wise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  color¬ 
ing  principles  of  most  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  substances,  and  hence  is  a  valuable 
deodorizer  and  disinfectant.  Water 
which,  from  having  been  long  kept  in 


wooden  vessels,  as  during  long  voyages, 
has  acquired  an  offensive  smell,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  it  by  filtration  through  char¬ 
coal  powder.  Charcoal  can  even  re¬ 
move  or  prevent  the  putrescence  of  ani¬ 
mal  matter.  It  is  used  as  fuel  in  vari¬ 
ous  arts,  where  a  strong  heat  is  re¬ 
quired,  without  smoke,  and  in  various 
metallurgic  operations.  By  cementation 
with  charcoal,  iron  is  converted  into 
steel.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  In  its  finer  state  of  aggre¬ 
gation,  under  the  form  of  ivoryblack, 
lampblack,  etc.,  it  is  the  basis  of  black 
paint ;  and  mixed  with  fat  oils  and  resin¬ 
ous  matter,  to  give  a  due  consistence,  it 
forms  the  composition  of  printing-ink. 
Chard  (ch&rd),  the  leaves  of  arti- 
choke  covered  with  straw  in 
order  to  blanch  them  and  make  them  less 
bitter. — Beet  chards,  the  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  a  variety  of  white  beet  in 
which  these  parts  are  greatly  developed, 
dressed  for  the  table. 

Chardin  (shar-dap),  John,  son  of  a 

uin  Protestant  jeweler  in  Paris, 

and  a  jeweler  himself,  was  born  in  1643. 
Sent  by  his  father  to  the  East  Indies  to 
buy  diamonds,  Chardin  resided  a  number 
of  years  in  Persia  and  India,  and  latterly 
published  an  account  of  his  travels.  He 
settled  in  London  in  1681,  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II,  was  envoy  to  Holland 
for  several  years,  and  died  in  1713. 

ChavATifp  (sha-rant),  a  river  in  West- 
lrUd.1  elite  ern  France>  rising  in  the 

department  of  Haute-Vienne,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  below  Roche¬ 
fort,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Oleron,  after 
a  course  of  about  200  miles.  It  gives 
its  name  to  two  departments. — Charente, 
an  inland  department,  formed  chiefly  out 
of  the  ancient  province  of  Angoumois, 
and  traversed  by  the  river  Charente ; 
area,  2294  sq.  miles ;  capital  AngoulSme. 
soil  generally  thin,  dry,  and  arid ;  one- 
third  devoted  to  tillage,  a  third  to  vine¬ 
yards,  and  the  remainder  meadows, 
woods,  and  waste  lands.  The  wines  are 
of  inferior  quality,  but  they  yield  the 
best  brandy  in  Europe,  the  celebrated 
cognac  brandy  being  made  in  Cognac 
and  other  districts.  Pop.  351,733. — Cha- 
rente-Inferieure  (ap-fa-ri-ewr ;  ‘Lower 
Charente’),  a  maritime  department,  com¬ 
prises  parts  of  the  former  provinces  of 
Angoumois  and  Poitou ;  area,  2791  sq. 
miles.  Surface  in  general  flat ;  soil 
chalky  and  sandy,  fertile,  and  well  culti¬ 
vated  ;  a  considerable  portion  planted 
with  vines ;  salt  marshes  along  the  coast. 
The  pastures  are  good,  and  well  stocked 
with  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  wine 
is  of  common  quality,  and  chiefly  used 
for  making  brandy.  Oysters  and  sardines 


Charenton-le-Pont 


Chariot 


abound  on  the  coast.  Salt  and  brandy 
are  the  only  articles  manufactured  to  any 
great  extent.  Capital  La  Rochelle.  Pop. 
453  793 

Charenton-le-Pont  ^'rH't5wn 

pop ) ,  town 
about  5  miles  east  from  Paris,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Marne  with  the  Seine, 
with  numerous  mercantile  and  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments.  Pop.  18,034. 
Charge  (charj),  in  heraldry,  signifies 
»  the  various  figures  depicted  on 
the  escutcheon. — In  gunnery  charge 

signifies  the  quantity  of  powder  used  at 
one  discharge  of  a  gun. — < Charge ,  in 
military  tactics,  is  the  rapid  advance  of 
infantry  or  cavalry  against  the  enemy, 
with  the  object  of  breaking  his  lines  by 
the  momentum  of  the  attack.  Infantry 
generally  advance  to  about  100  yards  and 
fire,  then  gradually  quicken  their  pace 
into  the  charge-step,  and  dash  at  the 
enemy’s  lines.  Cavalry  charge  in  echelon 
or  column  against  infantry,  which  is 
usually  formed  in  squares  to  receive  them. 

Charge-cT  Affaires 

of  an  inferior  rank  of  diplomatic  agents. 
See  Minister,  Foreign. 


for  pleasure  and  in  war.  Chariots,  such 
as  those  used  among  the  Egyptians, 
Assyrians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  were  of 
various  forms.  A  common  form  was  open 


Egyptian  War-chariot. — Rosellini. 


behind  and  closed  in  front,  and  had  only 
two  wheels.  The  chariot  was  strongly 
and  even  elegantly  built,  but  not  well 
adapted  for  speed.  In  ancient  warfare 
chariots  were  of  great  importance ;  thus 
we  read  of  the  900  iron  chariots  of  Sisera 


Charikar  .  a 

Afghanistan,  in  the  district 
of  Kohistan,  21  miles  north  of  Cabul. 
Pop.  5000. 

Charing-Cross  («Ja,rlng'kro?)’  tha 

°  titular  center  of 

London,  so  named  from  a  cross  which 
stood  until  1647  at  the  village  of  Charing 
in  memory  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I. 
It  is  now  a  triangular  piece  of  roadway 
at  Trafalgar  Square. 

Chariot  (c^ar'i_°t)»  a  term  applied  to 
vehicles  used  anciently  both 


as  giving  him  a  great  advantage  against 
the  Israelites.  The  Philistines  in  their 
war  against  Saul  had  30,000  chariots. 
The  sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt  show 
that  the  chariots  formed  the  strength  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  these  vehicles  being 
two-horsed  and  carrying  the  driver  and 
the  ^warrior,  sometimes  a  third  man,  the 
shield-bearer.  There  is  no  representation 
of  Egyptian  soldiers  on  horseback,  and 
consequently  when  Moses  in  his  song  of 
triumph  over  Pharaoh  speaks  of  the 
‘  horse  and  his  rider,’  ‘  rider  ’  must  be  un- 


Charites 


Charlemagne 


derstood  to  mean  chariot-rider.  In  the 
Egyptian  chariots  the  framework,  wheels, 
pole,  and  yoke  were  of  wood,  and  the  fit¬ 
tings  of  the  inside,  the  bindings  of  the 
framework,  as  well  as  the  harness  were 
chiefly  of  raw  hide  or  of  tanned  leather. 
We  have  also  numbers  of  sculptures 
which  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  Assyrian 
chariots.  These  resembled  the  Egyptian 
in  all  essential  features,  containing  almost 
invariably  three  men — the  warrior,  the 
shield-bearer,  and  the  charioteer.  A 
peculiarity  of  both  is  the  quiver  or 
quivers  full  of  arrows  attached  to  the 
side.  The  Assyrian  war-chariot  shown  in 
the  figure  is  drawn  by  three  horses 
abreast,  and  all  the  appointments  are 
rich  and  elaborate.  It  has,  as  will  be 
noticed,  two  quivers  crossing  each  other 
on  the  side,  filled  with  arrows,  and  each 
also  containing  a  small  ax.  A  socket 
for  holding  the  spear  is  also  attached. 
From  the  front  of  the  chariot  a  singular 
ornamental  appendage  stretches  forward. 
War-chariots  had  sometimes  scythe-like 
weapons  attached  to  each  extremity  of 
the  axle,  as  among  the  ancient  Persians 
and  Britons.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  chariot-races  were  common.  In 
Britain  the  name  chariot  was  formerly 
given  to  a  kind  of  light  traveling  car¬ 
riage. 

Phoritec  (kar'i-tez),  the  Greek  name 

GUdllieb  of  the  Graces. 

PViq  vi+xr  Sisters  of.  See  Sisters  of 

unaruy,  Charity% 

Charkov  (7iar'kof).  See  Kharkov. 

fill  q  vl  ptti  5)  crn  p  (shar-le-man  j  Carolus 
GUdlAeilldgne  MagnuSj  Charles  the 

Great),  King  of  the  Franks,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  Emperor  of  the  West,  was 
born  in  742,  probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  father  was  Pepin  the  Short,  King  of 
the  Franks,  son  of  Charles  Martel.  On 
the  decease  of  his  father,  in  768,  he 
was  crowned  king,  and  divided  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Franks  with  his  younger 
brother  Carloman,  at  whose  death  in 
771  Charlemagne  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  empire,  which  embraced,  be¬ 
sides  France,  a  large  part  of  Germany. 
His  first  great  enterprise  was  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Saxons,  a  heathen  nation 
living  between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe, 
which  he  undertook  in  772 ;  but  it  was 
not  till  803  that  they  were  finally  sub¬ 
dued,  and  brought  to  embrace  Chris¬ 
tianity.  While  he  was  combating  the 
Saxons,  Pope  Adrian  implored  his  assist¬ 
ance  against  Desiderius,  King  of  the 
Lombards.  Charlemagne  immediately 
marched  with  his  army  to  Italy,  took 
Pavia,  overthrew  Desiderius,  and  was 
crowned  King  of  Lombardy  with  the  iron 


crown.  In  778  he  repaired  to  Spain  to 
assist  a  Moorish  prince,  and  while  return¬ 
ing  his  troops  were  surprised  in  the 
valley  of  Roncesvalles  by  the  Biscayans, 
and  the  rear-guard  defeated ;  Roland,  one 
of  the  most  famous  warriors  of  those 
times,  fell  in  the  battle.  As  his  power 
increased,  he  meditated  more  seriously  the 
accomplishment  of  the  plan  of  his  an¬ 
cestor,  Charles  Martel,  to  restore  the 
Western  Empire  of  Rome.  Having  gone 
to  Italy  to  assist  the  pope,  on  Christmas- 
day  800  he  was  crowned  and  proclaimed 
Caesar  and  Augustus  by  Leo  III,  the  titles 
of  the  Roman  emperors  being  thus  re¬ 
stored.  His  son  Pepin,  who  had  been 
made  King  of  Italy,  died  in  810,  and  his 
death  was  followed  the  next  year  by  that 
of  Charles,  his  eldest  son.  Thus  of  his 
legitimate  sons  one  only  remained,  Louis, 
King  of  Aquitania,  whom  Charlemagne 
adopted  as  his  colleague  in  813.  He  died 
Jan.  28,  814,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  reign,  and  was  buried  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  his  favorite  and  usual  place  of 
residence.  Charlemagne  was  a  friend  of 
learning,  and  deserves  the  name  of  re¬ 
storer  of  the  sciences  and  teacher  of  his 
people.  He  attracted  by  his  liberality  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  to  his  court 
(among  others,  Alcuin,  from  England), 
and  established  an  academy  in  his  palace 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  sittings  of  which 
he  attended  with  all  the  scientific  and 
literary  men  of  his  court.  He  invited 
teachers  of  language  and  mathematics 
from  Italy  to  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  founded  schools  of  theology 
and  the  liberal  sciences  in  the  monas¬ 
teries.  He  strove  to  cultivate  his  mind  by 
intercourse  with  scholars ;  and,  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  this  intercourse  re¬ 
mained  his  favorite  recreation.  His 
mother-tongue  was  a  form  of  German, 
but  he  spoke  several  languages  readily, 
especially  the  Latin,  and  was  naturally 
eloquent.  He  sought  to  improve  the 
liturgy  and  church  music,  and  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  introduce  uniformity  of 
measures  and  weights.  He  built  a  light¬ 
house  at  Boulogne,  constructed  several 
ports,  encouraged  agriculture,  and  enacted 
wise  laws.  He  convened  councils  and 
parliaments,  published  capitularies,  wrote 
many  letters  (some  of  which  are  still 
extant),  a  grammar,  and  several  Latin 
poems.  His  empire  comprehended  France, 
most  of  Catalonia.  Navarre,  and  Aragon, 
the  Netherlands,  Germany  as  far  as  the 
Elbe,  Saale,  and  Eider,  Upper  and  Middle 
Italy,  Istria,  and  a  part  of  Sclavonia. 
In  private  life  Charlemagne  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  amiable ;  a  good  father  and  gen¬ 
erous  friend.  In  dress  and  habits  he  was 
plain  and  economical.  His  only  excess 


Charlemont 


Charles  IX 


was  his  love  of  the  other  sex.  In  person 
he  was  strong  and  of  great  stature.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  (le 
Debonnaire). 

Charlemont  (sharl-mop).  See  Givet. 

rhcirlerm  (sharl-rwa),  a  town  in 
valal id Ui  j}eigium<  province  of 

Hainaut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Sambre,  20  miles  E.  N.  E.  Mons.  It  has 
manufactures  of  glass,  ironware,  etc.,  and 
woolen  stuffs.  Pop.  26,528. 

PLavlAvrvi  (shar-le-roi') ,  a  town  of 
^naneioi  Washington  Co.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  40  miles  e.  by  s.  of  Pittsburg.  It 
has  coaling  industries,  plate-glass  and 
bottling  works,  etc.  Pop.  9615. 
Phorloo  T  surnamed  le  Chauve,  or 
vaidlieb  the  Bald ,  King  of  France, 
was  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  and  was 
born  823.  After  his  father’s  death  in 
840  he  fought  with  his  half-brother 
Lothaire  for  the  empire  of  the  Franks, 
and  finally  acquired  by  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  (843)  all  those  territories  be¬ 
tween  the  ocean  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other.  But 
he  lost  Southern  Aquitaine  to  his  nephew 
Pepin,  and  had  to  divide  Lorraine  with 
his  brother  Louis  the  German.  In  875 
he  was  crowned  emperor  by  Pope  John 
VIII.  He  died  in  877. 

PLovloo  TT  surnamed  le  Gros,  or  the 
Clldllcb  J.J.,  pat'  Kjng  0f  France,  is 

also  known  as  Charles  III,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  was  born  about  832.  He 
was  the  son  of  Louis  the  German,  and 
ascended  the  French  throne  in  885  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  cousin,  Charles  the 
Simple,  but  was  deposed  in  887  and  died 
the  following  year. 

Charles  ITT  KinS  of  France,  sur- 

l/ildi  Ico  name(J  fhe  8impie '  was 

the  son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  born 
in  879.  His  reign  is  noted  for  his  long 
struggle  with  the  piratical  Northmen  or 
Normans,  to  whose  chief,  Rollo,  he  event¬ 
ually  ceded  the  territory  of  Normandy. 
He  died  in  929. 

Charles  TV  King  of  France,  sur- 

I'lidi leb  ±v,  named  le  Bel  or  fhe 

Handsome ,  third  son  of  Philippe  le  Bel, 
was  born  in  1294,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1322.  He  died  in  1328,  with¬ 
out  male  issue,  and  was  the  last  of  the 
direct  line  descended  from  Hugh  Capet. 
Charles  V,  surnamed  the  Wise,  King 
’of  France,  was  the  son  of 
John  II,  and  was  born  in  1337.  His 
father  being  taken  prisoner  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Poitiers  in  1356,  the  management 
of  the  kingdom  devolved  on  him  at  an 
early  age.  With  great  skill  and  energy, 
not  free,  however,  from  duplicity,  he  sup¬ 


pressed  the  revolt  of  the  Parisians  and  a 
rising  of  the  peasants,  kept  the  King 
of  Navarre  at  bay,  and  deprived  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  a  great  part  of  their  dominion  in 
France.  He  died  in  1380.  He  erected 
the  Bastille  for  the  purpose  of  overawing 
the  Parisians. 

PLa-rloc  VT  surnamed  the  Silly, 
Oildlieb  VJ.,  King  of  France  and 

son  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1368,  and  in  1388  took  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  Four 
years  later  he  lost  his  reason,  and  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  periods  of  French 
history  began.  The  kingdom  was  torn 
by  the  rival  factions  of  Burgundians  and 
Armagnacs  (Orleanists) .  In  1415  Henry 
V  of  England  crossed  over  to  Normandy, 
took  Harfleur  by  storm,  won  the  famous 
victory  of  Agincourt,  and  compelled  the 
crazy  king  to  acknowledge  him  as  his 
successor.  Charles  died  in  1422. 

Chari  pc  VTT  KinS  of  France,  was 
CUdlieb  Vll,  born  at  Paris  in  1403. 

He  succeeded  only  to  the  southern  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  kingdom,  Henry  VI  of  Eng¬ 
land  being  proclaimed  king  of  France  at 
Paris.  The  English  dominion  in  France 
was  under  the  government  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  so  skillfully  did  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  conduct  his  operations  that 
Charles  had  almost  abandoned  the 
struggle  as  hopeless  when  the  appearance 
of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
gave,  as  if  by  a  miracle,  a  favorable  turn 
to  his  affairs,  and  the  struggle  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their 
possessions  in  France  except  Calais. 
Charles  died  in  1461. 

Charles  VIII  Kins  of  France,  son 
viii,  Qf  Louig  XI  wag 

born  in  1470,  and  succeeded  his  father 
in  1483.  In  1491  he  married  Anne,  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  and  thereby  annexed 
that  important  duchy  to  the  French 
crown.  The  chief  event  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  VIII  is  his  expedition  into  Italy, 
and  rapid  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  a  conquest  as  rapidly  lost  when  a 
few  months  later  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
reannexed  it  to  Spain.  Charles  was 
meditating  a  renewed  descent  into  Italy 
when  he  died  in  1498. 


throne  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  His 
haughty  and  ambitious  mother  seized  the 
control  of  the  state.  Along  with  the 
Guises  she  headed  the  Catholic  League 
against  the  Calvinists,  and  her  tortuous 
and  unscrupulous  policy  helped  to  em¬ 
bitter  the  religious  strife  of  the  factions. 
A“er  a  series  of  Huguenot  persecutions 
and  civil  wars  a  peace  was  made  in 
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1570,  which,  two  years  later,  on  24th 
August,  1572,  was  treacherously  broken 
by  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  king,  who  had  been  little  more  than 
the  tool  of  his  scheming  mother,  died  two 
years  afterwards,  in  1574. 
inii  a  vl  ac  V  King  of  France,  Comte 
L'lldlicb  .A.,  d’Artois,  born  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  in  1757,  grandson  of  Louis  XV, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  the  dauphin,  and 
brother  of  Louis  XVI.  He  left  France 
in  1789,  after  the  first  popular  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  the  Bastille,  and 
afterwards  assuming  the  command  of  a 
body  of  emigrants,  acted  in  concert  with 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  armies  on  the 
Rhine.  Despairing  of  success,  he  retired 
to  Great  Britain  and  resided  for  several 
years  in  the  palace  of  Holyrood  at 
Edinburgh.  He  entered  France  at  the 
Restoration,  and  in  1824  succeeded  his 
brother,  Louis  XVIII,  as  king.  In  a 
short  time  his  reactionary  policy  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  the  popular  party, 
and  in  1830  a  revolution  drove  him  from 
the  throne.  He  died  in  1836.  His 
grandson,  the  Comte  de  Chambord  (which 
see),  claimed  the  French  throne  as  his 
heir. 


Chari  pc  TV  Emperor  of  Germany,  of 
I'lldiieb  J.  v  ,  tke  jlouse  0f  Luxemburg, 

was  born  1316,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia.  In  1346  he  was  elected 
emperor  by  five  of  the  electoral  princes, 
while  the  actual  emperor  Louis  the 
Bavarian  was  still  alive.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  a  part  of  the  electors  elected 
Count  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who  soon 
after  died ;  and  Charles  at  length  won 
over  his  enemies,  and  was  elected  and 
consecrated  emperor  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
In  1354  he  went  to  Italy  and  was  crowned 
King  of  Italy  at  Milan,  and  emperor  at 
Rome  the  year  following.  On  his  return 
to  Germany  in  1356  Charles  issued  his 
Golden  Bull  (which  see)  regulating  the 
election  of  the  German  emperors.  He 
died  at  Prague  in  1378.  Charles  was  art¬ 
ful,  but  vacillating,  and  careless  of  all 
interests  but  those  of  his  own  family  and 
his  hereditary  kingdom  of  Bohemia.  In 
Germany  bands  of  robbers  plundered  the 
country,  and  the  fiefs  of  the  empire  were 
alienated.  In  Italy  Charles  sold  states 
and  cities  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  if 
they  themselves  offered  most,  made  theni 
independent  republics.  But  Bohemia 
flourished  during  his  reign.  He  encour¬ 
aged  trade,  industry,  and  agriculture, 
made  Prague  a  great  city,  and  established 
there  the  first  German  university  (1348). 
OLovloc  V  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
unanes  V,  King  0f  Spain  (in  the 

latter  capacity  he  is  called  Charles  I), 
the  eldest  son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of 


Austria,  and  of  Joanna,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  wa9 
born  at  Ghent,  Feb.  24,  1500.  Charles 
was  thus  the  grandson  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  inherited  from  his  grandparents  on 
both  sides  the  fairest  countries  in  Europe, 
Aragon,  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Castile, 
and  the  colonies  in  the  New  World, 
Austria,  Burgundy,  and  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  his  grand¬ 
father,  Charles,  assumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain.  In  1519  he  was  elected 
emperor,  and  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cha¬ 
pelle  with  extraordinary  splendor.  The 
progress  of  the  Reformation  of  Germany 
demanded  the  care  of  the  new  emperor, 
who  held  a  diet  at  Worms.  Luther,  who 
appeared  at  this  diet  with  a  safe-conduct 
from  Charles,  defended  his  case  with 


Charles  V  of  Germany. 


energy  and  boldness.  The  emperor  kept 
silent ;  but  after  Luther’s  departure  a 
severe  edict  appeared  against  him  in  the 
name  of  Charles,  who  thought  it  his 
interest  to  declare  himself  the  defender  of 
the  Roman  Church.  A  war  with  France, 
which  the  rival  claims  of  Francis  I  in 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Navarre  made 
inevitable,  broke  out  in  1521.  Neither 
side  had  a  decided  success  till  the  battle 
of  Pavia  in  1525,  where  Francis  was 
totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner. 
Charles  treated  his  captive  with  respect, 
but  with  great  rigor  as  regarded  the 
conditions  of  his  release.  A  league  of 
Italian  states,  headed  by  Pope  Clement 
VII,  was  now  formed  against  the  over¬ 
grown  power  of  Charles ;  but  their  ill- 
directed  efforts  had  no  success.  Rome 
itself  was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  the 
troops  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  and 
the  pope  made  prisoner.  Nor  was  the 
alliance  of  Henry  VIII  of  England  with 
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Francis  against  the  emperor  any  more 
successful,  the  war  ending  in  a  treaty 
(Cambray,  1529)  of  which  the  conditions 
were  favorable  to  Charles.  A  war 
against  the  Turks  by  which  Solyman  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  an  expedition 
against  the  Dey  of  Tunis  by  which  20,- 
000  Christian  slaves  were  released,  added 
to  the  influence  of  Charles,  and  acquired 
for  him  the  reputation  of  a  chivalrous 
defender  of  the  faith.  In  1537  he  made 
truce  with  Francis,  and  soon  after,  while 
on  his  way  to  the  Netherlands,  spent  six 
days  at  the  court  of  the  latter  in  Paris. 
In  1541  another  expedition  against  the 
African  Moors,  by  which  Charles  hoped 
to  crown  his  reputation,  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  he  lost  a  part  of  his  fleet  and 
army  before  Algiers  without  gaining  any 
advantage.  A  new  war  with  France 
arose  regarding  the  territory  of  Milan. 
The  quarrel  was  patched  up  by  the  peace 
of  Crespy  in  1545.  The  religious  strife 
was  again  disturbing  the  emperor. 
Charles,  who  was  no  bigot,  sought  to 
reconcile  the  two  parties,  and  with  this 
view  alternately  courted  and  threatened 
the  Protestants.  At  length  in  1546  the 
Protestant  princes  declared  war,  but  were 
driven  from  the  field  and  compelled  to 
submit.  But  the  defection  of  his  ally, 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  whom  Charles  had  in¬ 
vested  with  the  electoral  dignity,  again 
turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants.  Maurice  surprised  the  imperial 
camp  at  Innsbruck  in  the  middle  of  a 
stormy  night,  and  Charles  with  great 
difficulty  escaped  alone  in  a  litter.  The 
Treaty  of  Passau  was  dictated  by  the 
Protestants.  It  gave  them  equal  rights 
with  the  Catholics,  and  was  confirmed 
three  years  later  by  the  diet  of  Augsburg 
(1555).  Foiled  in  his  schemes  and  de¬ 
jected  with  repeated  failures,  Charles 
resolved  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity, 


and  transfer  his  hereditary  estates  to  his 
son  Philip.  In  1555  he  conferred  on  him 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
on  January  15,  1556,  that  of  Spain,  re¬ 
tiring  himself  to  a  residence  beside  the 
monastery  of  Yuste  in  Estremadura, 
■where  he  amused  himself  by  mechanical 
labors  and  the  cultivation  of  a  garden. 
He  still  took  a  strong  interest  in  public 
affairs,  though  in  his  later  years  he  was 
very  much  of  an  invalid,  his  ill  health 
being  partly  caused  by  his  gourmandizing 
habits.  He  died  on  Sept.  21,  1558. 

VT  German  emperor,  the 
diaries  vi,  second  gon  of  the  Em_ 

peror  Leopold  I,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1685. 
He.  was  destined,  according  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  inheritance,  to  succeed 
his  relative  Charles  II  on  the  throne 
of  Spain.  But  Charles  II  by  his  will 


made  a  French  prince,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV,  heir  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy.  This  occasioned 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in 
which  England  and  Holland  took  the  part 
of  the  Austrian  claimant.  Charles  held 
possession  of  Madrid  for  a  time,  and  was 
supported  by  the  skill  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene,  but  he  was  eventually 
obliged  to  resign  Spain  to  the  French 
claimant,  and  content  himself  with  the 
Spanish  subject-lands,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Sardinia,  and  the  Netherlands  (Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1713,  and  Treaty  of  Rastadt, 
1714).  He  became  emperor  in  1711.  In 
a  war  against  the  Turks  his  armies,  led 
by  Eugene  of  Savoy,  gained  the  decisive 
victories  of  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade. 
After  the  death  of  his  only  son,  Charles 
directed  all  his  policy  and  energies  to 
secure  the  guarantee  of  the  various 
powers  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which 
settled  the  succession  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa. 
In  1733  a  war  with  France  and  Spain 
regarding  the  succession  in  Poland  ter¬ 
minated  unfavorably  for  him,  he  having 
to  surrender  Sicily,  Naples,  and  part  of 
Milan  to  Spain,  and  Lorraine  to  France. 
In  1727  he  renewed  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  this  time  unsuccessfully.  Charles 
died  Oct.  20,  1740. 

flliavlpc  VTT  Emperor  of  Germany, 
onaries  V  ±±’  born  in  1697,  was  the 

son  of  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of 
Bavaria.  In  1726  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  one  of 
the  princes  who  protested  against  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VI  (see  above),  in  1740,  he 
refused  to  acknowledge  Maria  Theresa 
as  heiress.  In  support  of  his  own  claims 
he  invaded  Austria  with  an  army,  took 
Prague,  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia, 
and  in  1742  was  elected  emperor.  But 
fortune  soon  deserted  him.  The  armies  of 
Maria  Theresa  reconquered  all  Upper 
Austria,  and  overwhelmed  Bavaria. 
Charles  fled  to  Frankfort,  and  returning 
to  Munich  in  1744,  died  there  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

Charles  I,  ,Kif  England,  Scot- 
’  land,  and  Ireland,  was 
born  at,  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  in  the 
year  1600,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
James  VI  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  He 
married  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  of  France,  and  in  1625  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  receiving  the  king¬ 
dom  embroiled  in  a  Spanish  war.  The 
first  parliament  which  he  summoned, 
being  more  disposed  to  state  grievances 
than  grant  supplies,  was  dissolved.  Next 
year  (1626)  a  new  parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned  ;  but  the  House  proved  no  more 
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tractable  than  before,  and  was  soon  dis¬ 
solved.  In  1628  the  king  was  obliged  to 
call  a  third  parliament,  which  showed 
itself  as  much  opposed  to  arbitrary  meas¬ 
ures  as  its  predecessor,  and  after  voting 
the  supplies  prepared  the  Petition  of 
Right,  which  Charles  was  constrained  to 
pass  into  a  law.  But  the  determined 
spirit  with  which  the  parliament  resisted 
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the  king’s  claim  to  levy  tonnage  and 
poundage  on  his  own  authority  led  to  a 
rupture,  and  Charles  again  dissolved  the 
parliament,  resolving  to  try  and  reign 
without  one.  In  this  endeavor  he  was 
supported  by  Strafford  and  Laud  as  his 
chief  counselors.  With  their  help  Charles 
continued  eleven  years  without  summon¬ 
ing  a  parliament,  using  the  arbitrary 
courts  of  High  Commission  and  Star- 
chamber  as  a  kind  of  cover  for  pure 
absolutism,  and  raising  money  by  uncon¬ 
stitutional  or  doubtful  means.  In  1637 
John  Hampden  began  his  career  of 
resistance  to  the  king’s  arbitrary  meas¬ 
ures  by  refusing  to  pay  ship-money,  the 
right  to  levy  which,  without  authority  of 
parliament,  he  was  determined  to  bring 
before  a  court  of  law.  His  cause  was 
argued  for  twelve  days  in  the  Court  of 
Exchequer ;  and  although  he  lost  it  by 
the  decision  of  eight  of  the  judges  out 
of  twelve,  the  discussion  of  the  question 
produced  a  very  powerful  impression  on 
the  public  mind.  It  was  in  Scotland, 
however,  that  formal  warlike  opposition 
was  destined  to  commence.  The  attempts 
of  Charles  to  introduce  an  Anglican 
liturgy  into  that  country  produced  violent 
tumults,  and  gave  origin  to  the  famous 
Covenant  in  1638,  to  oppose  the  king’s 
design.  An  English  army  was  sent  north, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
Covenanters,  and  in  1640  a  parliament 


was  again  summoned,  which  proved  to  be 
the  famous  Long  Parliament.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  the  struggle  between  king  and 
arliament,  the  trial  and  execution  of 
trafford  and  Laud,  etc.,  cannot  here  be 
given,  but  the  result  was  that  both  king 
and  parliament  made  preparations  for 
war.  The  king  had  on  his  side  the  great 
bulk  of  the  gentry,  while  nearly  all  the 
Puritans  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
trading  towns  sided  with  the  parliament. 
The  first  action,  the  battle  of  Edgehill 
(23d  Oct.,  1642),  gave  the  king  a  slight 
advantage ;  but  nothing  very  decisive 
happened  till  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
in  1644,  where  Cromwell  routed  the  royal¬ 
ists.  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
the  year  following,  completed  the  ruin  of 
the  king’s  cause.  Charles  at  length  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark  (5th  May,  1646).  After  some 
negotiations  he  was  surrendered  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  parliament.  The 
extreme  sect  of  the  Independents,  largely 
represented  in  the  army  and  headed  by 
Cromwell,  now  got  the  upper  hand,  and, 
coercing  the  parliament  and  the  more 
hesitating  of  the  Presbyterians,  brought 
Charles  to  trial  for  high  treason  against 
the  people,  and  had  sentence  of  death 
pronounced  against  him.  All  interposi¬ 
tion  being  vain,  he  was  beheaded  before 
the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall,  on  30th 
Jan..  1649,  meeting  his  fate  with  great 
dignity  and  composure.  Charles  had 
many  good  qualities.  Possessed  of  a 
highly-cultivated  mind,  with  a  fine  judg¬ 
ment  in  arts  and  letters,  he  was  also 
temperate,  chaste,  and  religious,  and,  al¬ 
though  somewhat  cold  in  his  demeanor, 
kind  and  affectionate.  Nor  was  talent 
wanting  to  him.  But  these  merits  were 
counterbalanced  and  all  but  neutralized 
by  a  want  of  self-reliance  and  a  habit  of 
vacillation,  which  in  his  position  had  the 
effect  of  insincerity.  Coupled  with  this 
was  a  temperament  which  would  not 
brook  control  and  tended  to  absolutism. 

PTiarlAC  TT  KinS  of  England,  Ire- 
L'lldlieb  land,  and  Scotland,  son 

of  Charles  I  and  Henrietta  Maria  of 
France,  was  born  in  1630.  He  was  a 
refugee  at  The  Hague  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  on  which  he  immediately  assumed 
the  royal  title.  Cromwell  was  then  all- 
powerful  in  England ;  but  Charles  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  from  the  Scots,  who 
had  proclaimed  him  their  king  July,  1650, 
and,  passing  over  to  Scotland,  was 
crowned  at  Scone  (1651).  Cromwell’s 
approach  made  him  take  refuge  among 
the  English  royalists,  who,  having 
gathered  an  army,  encountered  Cromwell 
at  Worcester  and  were  totally  defeated. 
With  great  difficulty  Charles  escaped  to 
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France.  On  the  death  of  Cromwell  the 
Restoration  effected  without  a  struggle  by 
General  Monk  set  Charles  on  the  throne 
after  the  declaration  of  Breda,  his  entry 
into  the  capital  (29th  May,  1660)  being 
made  amidst  universal  acclamations.  In 
1662  he  married  the  Infanta  of  Portugal, 
Catharine  of  Braganza,  a  prudent  and 
virtuous  princess,  but  in  no  way  calcu¬ 
lated  to  acquire  the  affection  of  a  man  like 
Charles.  For  a  time  his  measures,  mainly 
counseled  by  the  chancellor,  Lord 
Clarendon,  were  prudent  and  conciliatory. 
But  the  indolence,  extravagance,  and 
licentious  habits  of  the  king  soon  involved 
the  nation  as  well  as  himself  in  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  the  French 
to  relieve  his  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
and  war  broke  out  with  Holland.  A 
Dutch  fleet  entered  the  Thames,  and 
burned  and  destroyed  ships  as  far  up  as 
Chatham.  The  great  plague  in  1665,  and 
the  great  fire  of  London  the  year  follow¬ 
ing,  added  to  the  disasters  of  the  period. 
In  1667  Clarendon  was  dismissed,  and  a 
triple  alliance  between  England,  Holland, 
and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV,  followed  ;  but 
the  extravagance  of  the  king  made  him 
willing  to  become  a  mere  pensioner  of 
Louis  XIV,  with  whom  he  arranged  a 
private  treaty  against  Holland  in  1670. 
The  Cabal  ministry  was  by  this  time  in 
power,  and  they  were  quite  ready  to 
break  the  triple  alliance  and  bring  about 
a  rupture  with  the  Dutch.  As  the  king 
did  not  choose  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  war, 
he  caused  the  exchequer  to  be  shut  up  in 
January,  1672,  and  by  several  other  dis¬ 
graceful  and  arbitrary  proceedings  gave 
great  disgust  and  alarm  to  the  nation. 
The  war  ended  in  failure,  and  the  Cabal 
ministry  was  dissolved  in  1673.  The  year 
1678  was  distinguished  by  the  pretended 
Popish  plot  of  Titus  Oates,  which  led  to 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
parliament.  In  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  passed,  and  the  temper  of  the 
parliament  was  so  much  excited  that  the 
king  dissolved  it.  A  new  parliament 
which  assembled  in  1680  had  to  be  dis¬ 
solved  for  a  like  reason,  and  yet  another 
which  met  the  year  following  at  Oxford. 
Finally  Charles,  like  his  father,  deter¬ 
mined  to  govern  without  a  parliament, 
and  after  the  suppression  of  the  Rye 
House  plot  and  the  execution  of  Russell 
and  Sidney  re-established  an  absolute  rule. 
He  died  from  the  consequences  of  an 
apoplectic  attack  in  February,  1685,  after 
having  received  the  sacrament  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Charles  was  a  man  of  wit,  and  possessed 
an  easy  good  nature,  but  was  entirely 


selfish,  and  indifferent  to  anything  but  his 
own  pleasure.  He  had  no  patriotism, 
honor,  or  generosity,  but  was  not  destitute 
of  the  ability  to  rule.  He  had  no 
legitimate  children.  His  mistresses  were 
numerous,  and  several  of  them  were 
raised  to  the  highest  ranks  of  nobility, 
while  six  of  his  illegitimate  sons  were 
made  dukes. 


f!harlp<s  'YTT  King  of  Sweden,  was 

cnanes  ah,  born  at  Stockholm> 

June  27,  1682.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  1697,  when  he  was  but  fifteen 
years  old,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the 
estates.  To  his  jealous  neighbors  this 
seemed  a  favorable  time  to  humble  the 
pride  of  Sweden.  Frederick  IV  of  Den¬ 
mark,  Augustus  II  of  Poland,  and  the 
Czar  Peter  I  of  Russia  concluded  an 
alliance  which  resulted  in  war  against 
Sweden.  With  the  aid  of  an  English  and 
Dutch  squadron  the  Danes  were  soon  made 
to  sign  peace,  but  Augustus  of  Saxony 
and  Poland,  and  the  czar  were  still  in  the 
field.  Rapidly  transporting  20,000  men 
to  Livonia,  Charles  stormed  the  czar’s 
camp  at  Nerva,  slaying  30,000  Russians 
and  dispersing  the  rest  (30th  Nov.,  1700). 
Crossing  the  Dwina  he  then  attacked  the 
Saxons  and  gained  a  decisive  victory. 
Following  up  this  advantage  he  won  the 
battle  of  Clissau,  drove  Augustus  from 
Poland,  had  the  crown  of  that  country 
conferred  on  Stanislaus  Leczinsky,  and 
dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  at 
Altranstadt  in  Saxony  in  1706.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  1707,  the  Swedes  left  Saxony  to 
invade  Russia,  Charles  taking  the  shortest 
route  to  Moscow.  At  Smolensk  he  altered 
his  plan,  deviated  to  the  Ukraine  to  gain 
the  help  of  the  Cossacks,  and  weakened 
his  army  very  seriously  by  difficult 
marches  through  a  district  extremely 
cold  and  ill  supplied  with  provisions.  In 
this  condition  Peter  marched  upon  him 
with  70,000  men,  and  defeated  him  com¬ 
pletely  at  Pultawa.  Charles  fled  with  a 
small  guard  and  found  refuge  and  an 
honorable  reception  at  Bender,  in  the 
Turkish  territory.  Here  he  managed  to 
persuade  the  Porte  to  declare  war  against 
Russia.  The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth  (July  1,  1711)  and  Peter 
seemed  nearly  ruined,  when  his  wife, 
Catharine,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  grand 
vizier,  and  procured  a  peace  in  which  the 
interests  of  Charles  were  neglected.  The 
attempts  of  Charles  to  rekindle  a  war 
were  vain,  and  after  having  spent  some 
years  at  Bender  he  was  forced  by  the 
Turkish  government  to  leave.  Arrived  in 
his  own  country  in  1714,  he  set  about  the 
measures  necessary  to  defend  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  the  fortunes  of  Sweden  were 
beginning  to  assume  a  favorable  aspect 


Charles  XIII 


Charles  Edward  Stuart 


when  he  was  slain  by  a  cannonball  as  he 
was  besieging  Frederikshall,  Norway, 
Nov.  30,  1718.  Firmness,  valor,  and  love 
of  justice  were  the  great  features  in  the 
character  of  Charles,  with  which  were 
combined  a  remarkable  military  genius 
and  a  desire  to  emulate  the  career  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  But  his  rashness 
and  obstinacy  were  such  as  to  negative 
the  effect  of  his  high  powers.  After 
his  death  Sweden  sank  from  the  rank  of 
a  leading  power.  Voltaire’s  Life  of 
Charles  XII  gives  a  picturesque  account 
of  his  career. 


Charles  XIII,  t 

the  second  son  of  King  Adolphus  Fred¬ 
erick.  In  the  war  with  Russia,  in  1788, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet, 
and  defeated  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  After  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  Gustavus  III,  in  1792,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency,  and 
gained  universal  esteem  in  that  position. 
The  revolution  of  1809  placed  him  on  the 
throne  at  a  very  critical  period,  but  his 
prudent  conduct  procured  the  union  of 
Sweden  with  Norway,  Nov.  4,  1814.  He 
adopted  as  his  successor  Marshal  Berna- 
dotte,  who  became  king  on  the  death  of 
Charles,  Feb.  5,  1818. 

Charles  XIV.  See  Bernadotte. 


CViqvIpq  T  King  of  Spain.  See 
Charles  V ,  Emperor  of 

Germany. 

rjliovlpo  TV  King  Spain,  born  at 
±  v  ,  Naples  12th  Nov.,  1784, 
succeeded  his  brother  Ferdinand  VI  in 
17S8,  was  all  his  life  completely  under 
the  influence  of  his  wife  and  her 
paramour  Godoy.  In  1808  Charles  abdi¬ 
cated  in  favor  of  Napoleon.  He  died  in 
1819. 

Charlie  T  King  of  Roumania,  was 

Hilaries  i,  born  in  18B9>  son  of  the 

German  Prince  Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen.  Elected  Prince  of  Roumania  in 
1866,  with  the  recognition  of  the  sultan 
and  of  the  guaranteeing  powers  of 
Europe,  he  joined  the  Russians  in  the 
war  of  1877,  and  fought  at  Plevna,  where 
the  Roumanians  lost  heavily  but  won 
complete  independence  for  their  country. 
Charles  was  crowned  king  in  1881.  His 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Prince  Her¬ 
man  of  Wied,  became  a  notable  authoress 
under  the  pen-name  of  Carmen  Sylva. 
Charles  Archduke  of  Austria,  third 
9  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold 
II,  was  born  in  Florence  5th  Sept.,  1771. 
After  distinguishing1  himself  in  various 
campaigns,  in  1796  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army 
on  the  Rhine,  and  won  several  victories 


against  the  French.  In  1805  he  com¬ 
manded  in  Italy  against  Massena,  and 
won  Caldiero  (31st  Oct.)  ;  but  in  the 
campaign  of  1809  in  Germany  against 
Napoleon  he  was  unsuccessful,  the  battle 
of  Wagram  (5th  and  6th  July)  laying 
Austria  at  the  feet  of  the  French  em¬ 
peror.  With  that  event  the  military 
career  of  Charles  closed.  He  died  in 
1847.  He  published  several  military 
works  of  value. 

Charles  Albert  King  of  Sardinia, 
aiucii,  born  1798>  was  the 

son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  Prince  of 
Savoy-Carignan.  In  1831  he  succeeded 
to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Charles 
Felix,  but  his  government  at  first  greatly 
disappointed  the  liberal  party  by  its 
despotic  tendencies.  It  was  not  till  near 
1848  that,  seeing  the  growing  strength  of 
the  progressive  and  national  movement 
in  Italy,  he  took  up  the  position  of  its 
champion.  As  such  he  took  the  field 
against  Austria  on  behalf  of  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian  provinces,  but  was  crush- 
ingly  defeated  at  Novara,  23d  March, 
1849.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son, 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and,  retiring  to 
Portugal,  died  28th  July,  1849. 


Charles  Edward  Stuart,  cta1^ 

Pretender ,  grandson  of  James  II,  King  of 
England,  son  of  James  Edward  and  Clem¬ 
entina,  daughter  of  Prince  Sobieski, 
was  born  in  1720  at  Rome.  In  1742  he 
went  to  Paris  and  persuaded  Louis  XV 


Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 


to  assist  him  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  Fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  on  the  point  of  sailing 
from  Dunkirk,  when  the  English  admiral 
Norris  dispersed  the  whole  fleet.  Charles 
now  determined  to  trust  to  his  own  exer¬ 
tions.  Accompanied  by  seven  officers  he 
landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 


Charles  Martel' 


Charles  River 


from  a  small  ship  called  the  Doutelle. 
Many  Lowland  nobles  and  Highland 
chiefs  went  over  to  his  party.  With  a 
small  army  thus  formed  he  marched  for¬ 
ward,  captured  Perth,  then  Edinburgh 
(Sept.  17.  1745),  defeated  an  army  of 
4000  British  under  Sir  John  Cope  at 
Prestonpans  (Sept.  22),  and  advancing 
obtained  possession  of  Carlisle.  He  now 
caused  his  father  to  be  proclaimed  King 
and  himself  Regent  of  England ;  removed 
his  headquarters  to  Manchester,  and 
soon  found  himself  within  100  miles  of 
London,  where  many  of  his  friends 
awaited  his  arrival.  The  rapid  successes 
of  the  adventurer  now  caused  a  part  of 
the  British  forces  in  Germany  to  be  re¬ 
called.  Want  of  support,  disunion,  and 
jealousy  among  the  adherents  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  some  errors,  and  the  superior 
force  opposed  to  him,  compelled  Prince 
Charles  to  retire  in  the  beginning  of  1746. 
The  victory  at  Falkirk  (Jan.  28,  1746) 
was  his  last.  As  a  final  attempt  he 
risked  the  battle  of  Culloden  against  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  April  16,  1746,  in 
which  his  army  was  defeated  and  entirely 
dispersed.  The  prince  now  wandered 
about  for  a  long  time  through  the  wilds 
of  Scotland,  often  without  food,  and  the 
price  of  £30,000  sterling  was  set  upon 
his  head.  At  length,  on  Sept.  20,  1746, 
five  months  after  the  defeat  of  Culloden, 
he  escaped  in  a  French  frigate.  He 
received  a  pension  of  20,000  livres  yearly 
from  France,  and  of  12,000  doubloons 
from  Spain.  Forced  to  leave  France  by 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748),  he  -went  to  Italy,  and  in  1772 
married  a  princess  of  Stolberg-Gedern, 
from  whom  eight  years  later  he  was 
separated.  (See  Albany.)  In  the  end 
he  fell  into  habits  of  intoxication,  died 
Jan.  31,  1788,  and  was  buried  at  Frascati. 
The  funeral  service  was  performed  by  his 
only  surviving  brother,  the  Cardinal  of 
York,  with  whose  death  in  1807  the 
Stuart  line  ended.  The  cardinal  received 
a  pension  from  Britain  of  £4000  a  year 
till  his  death. 

Charles  Martel',  * u  1  ® r  0 f  the 

7  1  ranks,  was  a  son 
of  Pepin  H6ristal.  His  father  had  gov¬ 
erned  as  mayor  of  the  palace  under  the 
weak  Frankish  kings  with  so  much  justice 
that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  office  he¬ 
reditary  in  his  family.  Chilperic  II,  king 
of  the  Franks,  refusing  to  acknowledge 
Charles  Martel  as  mayor  of  the  palace, 
the  latter  deposed  him,  and  set  Clothaire 
IV  in  his  place.  After  the  death  of 
Clothaire  he  restored  Chilperic,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  placed  Thierri  on  the  throne. 
Charles  Martel  rendered  his  rule  famous 
by  the  great  victory  which  he  gained  in 


October,  732,  over  the  Saracens,  near 
Tours,  from  which  he  acquired  the  name 
of  Martel ,  signifying  hammer.  He  died 
741.  Charlemagne  was  his  grandson. 
See  Charlemagne. 

Charles  the  Bold,  fuunkdey,°sf0®u0rf 

Philip  the  Good  and  Isabella  of  Portugal, 
born  at  Dijon  Nov.  10,  1433.  While  his 
father  yet  lived  Charles  left  Burgundy, 
and  forming  an  alliance  with  some  of  the 
great  French  nobles  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  the  power  of  the  feudal 
nobility,  he  marched  on  Paris  with  20,000 
men,  defeated  Louis  XI  at  Montlhgri,  and 
won  the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Guines, 
and  Ponthieu.  Succeeding  his  father  in 
1467,  he  commenced  his  reign  by  severe 
repression  of  the  citizens  of  Liege  and 
Ghent.  In  1468  he  married  Margaret  of 
York,  sister  of  Edward  IV  of  England. 
Liege  having  rebelled,  the  duke  stormed 
and  sacked  the  town.  In  1470  the  war 
with  France  was  renewed,  and  although 
the  duke  was  forced  to  sue  for  a  truce 
he  soon  took  up  arms  anew,  and,  crossing 
the  Somme,  stormed  and  fired  the  city  of 
Nesle.  Louis  meanwhile  involved  him 
in  greater  embarrassments  by  exciting 
against  him  Austria  and  the  Swiss. 
Charles,  ever  ready  to  take  up  a  quarrel, 
threw  himself  on  Germany  with  char¬ 
acteristic  fury,  and  lost  ten  months  in 
a  futile  siege  of  Neuss.  He  was  success¬ 
ful,  however,  in  conquering  Lorraine  from 
Duke  Rene.  Charles  now  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Swiss,  took  the 
city  of  Granson,  putting  800  men  to  the 
sword.  But  this  cruelty  was  speedily 
avenged  by  the  descent  of  a  Swiss  army, 
which  at  the  first  shock  routed  the  duke’s 
forces  at  Granson,  March  3,  1476.  Mad 
with  rage  and  shame  Charles  gathered  an¬ 
other  army,  invaded  Switzerland,  and 
wras  again  defeated  with  great  loss  at 
Morat.  The  Swiss,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  now  undertook  the  reconquest 
of  Lorraine,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Nancy.  Charles  marched  to  recover  it, 
but  was  utterly  routed  and  himself  slain. 
The  house  of  Burgundy  ended  in  him,  and 
his  death  without  male  heirs  removed 
the  greatest  of  those  independent  feudal 
lords  whose  power  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  growth  of  the  French  monarchy. 
His  daughter  Mary  married  Maximilian 
of  Germany,  but  most  of  his  French 
territory  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  king. 

Charles  the  Great.  See  Charle¬ 
magne. 

Charles  River,  ?r  short  river  in 

.  Massachusetts,  which 

flows  into  Boston  harbor,  separating  Bos¬ 
ton  from  Charlestown.  It  affords  motive 


Charles’s  Wain 


Charlotte-Amalia 


power  for  many  factories  and  is  navigable 
for  a  few  miles  above  Boston. 


Charles’s  Wain.  See  Bear,  Great. 


Charleston  (Charls'tun),  a  city  and 
^iidiiesLon  seaport  of  gouth  Caro_ 

lina,  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Cooper  and 
Ashley,  which  unite  just  below  the  city, 
and  form  a  spacious  and  convenient  har¬ 
bor  extending  about  7  miles  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  defended  by  several  forts. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  most  of 
the  principal  thoroughfares  being  60  to 
70  feet  wide  and  bordered  with  fine  shade- 
trees.  It  is  much  the  largest  town  in 
the  state,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  com¬ 
mercial  cities  in  the  south.  Its  institu¬ 
tions  are  numerous,  including  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Library,  founded  in  1748,  the  College 
of  Charleston,  1788,  and  the  Orphan 
House,  1792,  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The  staple 


facturing  industries.  The  Civil  war 
greatly  damaged  its  trade,  but  there  has 
since  been  marked  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress.  Yellow  fever  has  made 
frequent  ravages  in  Charleston,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  considered  more  healthy 
than  most  other  Atlantic  towns  in  the 
southern  states.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  on  April  12, 
1861,  and  was  evacuated  by  the  Con¬ 
federates  on  February  17,  1865.  On  31st 
August,  1886,  the  coast  region  of  the 
28—2 


United  States  from  Alabama  to  New 
York  experienced  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks,  from  which  Charleston  in  partic¬ 
ular  suffered  severely,  many  lives  and 
about  $5,000,000  worth  of  property  being 
destroyed.  Pop.  58,833. 

Charleston,  cit?’  capital  of  Coles  Co 
7  Illinois,  4o  miles  w.  of 
Terre  Haute.  It  has  flouring  and  woolen 
mills,  railroad  machine  shops,  etc.,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  Eastern  Illinois  State 
Normal  School.  Pop.  5884. 

P.liQrlpctnn  a  city  and  capital  of  the 

cnanesxon,  gtate  of  West  virginia. 

is  situated  65  miles  s.  of  Parkersburg. 
The  Great  Kanawha  River,  on  which  it 
is  seated,  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to 
this  point,  and  it  has  a  trade  in  coal,  oil, 
iron  and  salt,  produced  near  by,  and  vari¬ 
ous  manufactures.  Pop.  22,996. 
f!li9r1PQ+nwn  a  former  city  and  sea- 

unariestown,  port  of  the  United 

States,  since  1874  part  of  the  municipality 
of  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
bridges  across  Charles  River.  In  the 
southeast  part  there  is  one  of  the  chief 
navy-yards  in  the  United  States,  occupy¬ 
ing  an  area  of  from  70  to  80  acres. 
Bunker  Hill,  on  which  was  fought  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  battles  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  is  in  this  town,  and  there 
is,  on  the  site,  a  commemorative  monu¬ 
ment  220  feet  high. 

f!liarlAirillp  (sharl-vel),  a  town  of 
f'lldlievme  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  1  mile  N.  of  MOzi&res,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  bridge  across 
the  Meuse.  It  has  wide  and  regular- 
built  streets,  considerable  manufactures, 
and  a  large  trade  in  coal,  iron,  wine,  etc. 
Pop.  19,693. 

Charlock  (ch&r,l°k),  the  vulgar  name 
of  Sinapis  arvensis,  a  com¬ 
mon  yellow  weed  in  cornfields,  also  called 
wild  mustard.  Jointed  or  white  char¬ 
lock  is  Raphdnus  Raphanistrum.  It  also 
is  a  common  cornfield  weed,  but  having 
white  or  straw-colored  flowers  and  jointed 
pods. 

fUiarlnffp  (shar'lot),  a  city  of  North 
Gnanoxte  Carolina,  capital  of  Meck. 

lenburg  Co.,  and  the  seat  of  Biddle  Uni¬ 
versity  and  other  educational  institutions. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton¬ 
seed-oil  and  various  others,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
mint,  not  now  in  operation.  Pop.  34,014. 

Charlotte-Amalia, ;( ‘^3^ 

St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  one  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  belonging  to  the  Danes, 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  is  a  considerable 
entrepot  for  goods  for  the  neighboring 
islands.  Pop.  about  12,000. 


Charlottenburg 


Charter-house 


Charlottenburg  >  ® 

the  Spree,  about  3  miles  from  Berlin, 
with  a  royal  palace  and  park,  many 
beautiful  villas  and  handsome  monu¬ 
ments,  also  important  industrial  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  especially 
of  electrical  appliances.  Pop.  237,231. 

Charlottesville  ^r'loctasplvtl11K  0af 

Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia,  97  miles  w.  n.  w. 
of  Richmond.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  founded  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  about  1820,  and  near 
by  is  Monticello.  Jefferson’s  home.  It 
has  iron  and  bottling  works,  woolen  and 
knitting  mills,  etc.  Pop.  6705. 

Charlottetown,  *  t°,wa  of.  British 

7  North  America,  cap¬ 
ital  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  on  Hills¬ 
borough  Bay,  110  miles  n.  of  Hali¬ 
fax.  It  contains  handsome  public  build¬ 
ings  and  churches,  is  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce,  and  its  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  North  America.  Pop. 
(1911)  11,198. 

Charm  anything  believed  to  possess 
,  some  occult  or  supernatural 
power,  such  as  an  amulet,  spell,  etc.,  but 
properly  applied  (as  the  name,  derived 
from  Lat.  carmen  a  song,  indicates)  to 
spells  couched  in  formulas  of  words  or 
verses. 

Char'nel-house,  ?  etoinSer  or  buiId- 

7  ing  under  or  near 
churches  where  the  bones  of  the  dead  are 
deposited. 

Charnn  (ka'ron),  in  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Erebus  and  Night. 
It  was  his  office  to  ferry  the  dead  in  his 
crazy  boat  over  the  rivers  of  the  infernal 
regions,  for  which  office  he  received  an 
obolus,  or  farthing,  which  accordingly  -was 
usually  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
deceased.  He  was  represented  as  an  old 
man,  with  a  gloomy  aspect,  matted  beard, 
and  tattered  garments. 

Charilie  (shar'pe),  lint  for  dressing 
V  wounds. 

niiarrinv  (shar'poi),  in  the  East  In- 
B  J  dies,  a '  small  portable  bed, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  frame  resting  on 
four  legs,  with  bands  across  to  support 
the  bedding. 

CJharmii  (char'ke),  jerked  beef,  the 
^  Chilean  name  of  which  the 
English  term  is  a  corruption. 

Charr.  See  Char. 

ChanaS  (chflr'r«s),  a  resinous  sub¬ 
stance  which  exudes  from  the 
Indian  hemp  and  is  collected  for  use  as  a 
narcotic  or  intoxicant,  forming  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  of  trade  in  Asia. 


Chart  a  hydrographical  or  marine 
v/nai  t,  map  js  a  draught  or  pro¬ 

jection  of  some  part  of  the  earth’s  sur¬ 
face,  with  the  coasts,  islands,  rocks,  banks, 
channels,  or  entrances  into  harbors, 
rivers,  and  bays,  the  points  of  compass, 
soundings,  or  depth  of  water,  etc.,  to 
regulate  the  courses  of  ships  in  their 
voyages.  The  term  chart  is  applied  to  a 
marine  map  ;  map  is  applied  to  a  draught 
of  some  portion  of  land  (often  including 
sea  also).  And  plane  chart  is  one  in 
which  the  meridians  are  supposed  parallel 
to  each  other,  the  parallels  of  latitude  at 
equal  distances,  and  of  course  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  everywhere 
equal  to  each  other.  A  great  number  of 
excellent  charts  are  produced  by  the 
hydrographic  department  of  the  British 
admiralty  and  are  sold  at  a  low  rate. 
The  United  States  Coast  Survey  Depart¬ 
ment  produces  similar  charts.  See  Map. 
flliartpr  (char'ter),  a  written  instru- 
a  LC1  ment,  executed  with  usual 
forms,  given  as  evidence  of  a  grant,  con¬ 
tract,  or  other  important  transaction  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  Royal  charters  are 
such  as  are  granted  by  sovereigns  to  con¬ 
vey  certain  rights  and  privileges  to  their 
subjects,  such  as  the  Great  Charter, 
granted  by  King  John  (see  Magna 
Charta),  and  charters  granted  by  various 
sovereigns  to  boroughs  and  municipal 
bodies,  to  universities  and  colleges,  or  to 
colonies  and  foreign  possessions ;  some¬ 
what  similar  to  which  are  charters 
granted  by  the  state  or  legislature  to 
banks  and  other  companies  or  associa¬ 
tions,  etc. 

Charter-house,®  celebrated  school 
7  and  charitable  foun¬ 
dation  in  the  city  of  London.  In  1370 
Sir  Walter  Manny  and  Northburgh,  Bish¬ 
op  of  London,  built  and  endowed  it  as 
a  priory  for  Carthusian  monks  (hence 
the  name,  a  corruption  of  Chartreuse ,  the 
celebrated  Carthusian  convent).  After 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  it 
passed  through  several  hands  till  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Thomas  Sutton, 
who  converted  it  into  a  hospital,  richly 
endowed,  consisting  of  a  master,  preacher, 
head  schoolmaster,  with  forty-four  boys 
and  eighty  decayed  gentlemen,  together 
with  a  physician  and  other  officers  and 
servants  of  the  house.  Each  boy  is 
educated  at  ascertain  expense,  and  each 
pensioner  receives  food,  clothing,  lodging, 
and  an  allowance  of  about  £26  a  year. 
The  poor  brethren  must  be  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  school  has  a  high  repu¬ 
tation,  and  many  lads  are  educated  there 
other  than  the  scholars  properly  so  called. 
Several  of  the  famous  men  who  have 


Charter-party 


Chartres 


received  their  education  at  the  Charter- 
house  are  Isaac  Barrow,  Addison,  Steele, 
John  Wesley,  Blackstone,  Grote,  Thirl- 
wall,  Havelock,  John  Leech,  and  Thack¬ 
eray. 

Charter-party  *■ 

and  the  master  or  owner  of  a  ship  con¬ 
taining  the  terms  upon  which  the  ship 
is  hired  to  freight.  The  masters  and 
owners  usually  bind  themselves  that  the 
goods  shall  be  delivered  (dangers  of  the 
sea  excepted)  in  good  condition.  The 
charterer  is  bound  to  furnish  the  cargo 
at  the  place  of  lading  and  to  take  de¬ 
livery  at  the  port  of  discharge  within 
specified  periods  called  lay  days. 

Chartier  (shar-tya),  Alain,  a 
\jilcu.  ticx  French  p0et  and  moralist, 

born,  it  is  supposed,  at  Bayeux  about 
1386 ;  died  in  1449.  His  contemporaries 
considered  him  the  father  of  French 
eloquence.  His  poems  are  often  graceful 
and  nervous,  and  his  vigorous  prose  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  thoughts  and  prudent 
maxims. 

Chartism  <chart';sm>-  chartists, 

name  for  a  political  move¬ 
ment  and  its  supporters  that  formerly 
caused  great  excitement  in  Britain.  The 
reform  bill  passed  in  1832  gave  political 
enfranchisement  to  the  middle  classes,  but 
to  the  large  body  of  the  working  classes 
it  brought,  primarily  at  least,  no  addi¬ 
tional  advantages,  and  this  circumstance 
was  turned  to  account  by  many  dema¬ 
gogues,  who  urged  on  the  people  the  idea 
that  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
middle  classes  and  their  interests  sacri¬ 
ficed.  A  period  of  commercial  depression 
and  a  succession  of  bad  harvests  brought 
discontent  to  a  head  in  the  Chartist  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  founded  on  the  general 
idea  that  the  evils  under  which  the  people 
were  laboring  were  due  to  the  misconduct 
of  government  and  a  defective  political 
representation.  In  1838  the  famous 
*  Charter,’  or  ‘  People’s  Charter,’  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  committee  of  six  members  of 
parliament  and  six  working  men.  It  com¬ 
prised  six  heads,  namely  : — 1.  Universal 
suffrage,  or  the  right  of  voting  for  every 
male  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  2. 
Equal  electoral  districts.  3.  Vote  by 
ballot.  4.  Annual  parliaments.  5.  No 
other  qualification  to  be  necessary  for 
members  of  parliament  than  the  choice  of 
the  electors.  6.  Members  of  parliament 
to  be  paid  for  their  services.  Immense 
meetings  were  now  held  throughout  the 
country,  and  popular  excitement  mounted 
to  the  highest  pitch.  Physical  force  was 
advocated  as  the  only  means  for  obtaining 
satisfaction.  In  June,  1839,  after  the 


refusal  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  con¬ 
sider  a  monster  petition  in  favor  of  the 
Charter,  serious  riots  took  place.  In 
1848  the  French  revolution  of  February 
stirred  all  the  revolutionary  elements  in 
Europe,  and  a  great  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  Chartists  was  organized. 
But  the  preparations  taken  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  defense  prevented  outbreaks  of 
any  consequence,  and  Chartism  then  grad¬ 
ually  declined.  Some  of  the  demands  of 
the  Charter  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Liberal  party  and  made  into  law ;  while 
the  more  advanced  section  of  Chartism 
has  been  absorbed  by  Socialistic  and 
republican  movements. 

P/hnrfrM  (shartr) ,  a  city  of  France, 
V,lldiLic»  capital  of  the  department 

Eure  et-Loire,  49  miles  s.  w.  of  Paris. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  city ;  a  large  number 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood  and 
plaster,  and  have  their  gables  toward  the 
street.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 


The  Cathedral,  Chartres. 

magnificent  in  Europe,  is  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  two  spires  surmounting 
the  height  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Manufactures :  woolen,  hosiery,  hats, 
earthenware^  and  leather ;  there  is  a  con- 


Chartreuse 


Chastelard 


siderable  trade.  This  town  was  long 
held  by  the  English,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Dunois  in  1432,  Henry  IV  was 
crowned  here  in  1591.  Pop.  19,433. 

Chartreuse  (skar-trewz),  or  Great 
Chartreuse,  a  famous 
Carthusian  monastery  in  Southeastern 
France,  a  little  northeast  of  Grenoble, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains, 
3280  feet  above  sea-level,  the  headquarters 
of  the  order  of  the  Carthusians.  It  was 
founded  in  10S4,  but  the  present  building, 
a  huge,  plain-looking  pile,  dates  from 
1676.  The  monks  of  this  monastery,  ex¬ 
pelled  in  1903  and  since  then  settled  in 
Spain,  manufacture  the  well-known  liquor 
called  Chartreuse. 

P/hartnlarv  (char'tu-lar-i),  a  record 

cnaituiary  or  register  in  which  the 

charters,  title-deeds,  etc.,  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion  were  copied  for  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  of  reference.  They  were  often 
kept  by  private  families. 

Charvhdis  (ka-rib'dis),  an  eddy  or 

viicti  y  uuib  whirlpool  in  the  Straits 

of  Messina,  celebrated  in  ancient  times, 
and  regarded  as  the  more  dangerous  to 
navigators  because  in  endeavoring  to 
escape  it  they  ran  the  risk  of  being 
wrecked  upon  Scylla,  a  rock  opposite  to 
it.  There  are  several  whirlpools  in  this 
region  which  may  have  been  dangerous 
enough  to  the  undecked  boats  of  the 
Greeks,  but  none,  according  to  Admiral 
Smyth,  which  the  modern  navigator  with 
due  caution  may  not  easily  pass. 

Chase  (chas)  :  (!)  in  printing,  an 
iron  frame  used  to  confine  types 
when  set  in  columns  or  pages.  (2)  The 
part  of  a  gun  between  the  trunnions  and 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or  in  modern 
guns,  in  which  the  muzzle  has  no  swell, 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  a  gun  which 
is  in  front  of  the  trunnions. 

Chase  or  Chace,  an  open  piece  of 
*  ground  stored  with  wild  beasts 
or  game,  and  belonging  to  a  private 
proprietor.  It  differs  from  a  forest, 
which  is  not  private  property  and  is  in¬ 
vested  with  privileges,  and  from  a  park, 
which  is  enclosed. 

Chase,  Salmon  Portland,  statesman 
’  and  jurist,  born  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  1808.  Having  adopted  the  law 
as  his  profession,  he  settled  at  Cincinnati 
and  acquired  a  practise  there.  He  early 
showed  himself  an  opponent  of  slavery, 
and  was  the  means  of  founding  the  Free- 
soil  party,  which  in  time  gave  rise  to  the 
great  Republican  party— the  power  that 
brought  the  downfall  of  slavery.  In 
1849-55  he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  in  which  he  vigorously 
opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
new  territories.  In  1855  he  was  elected 


governor  of  Ohio,  being  re-elected  in 
1857.  In  1860  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  treasury 
in  Lincoln’s  cabinet  and  in  this  post  was 
signally  successful  in  providing  funds  for 
carrying  on  the  Civil  war.  In  1864  he 
resigned  office,  and  was  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court.  He  died  in 
1873. 

Chasidim  (fcas'i-dem),  or  Pietists, 
the  name  of  a  Jewish  sect 
which  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  Its  adherents  are  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  mysticism,  depreciate  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  ordinances,  believe  in 
extraordinary  cures,  etc.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  Russian  Poland,  Roumania, 
and  some  parts  of  Galicia  and  Hungary, 
and  are  regarded  with  great  antipathy  by 
the  orthodox  Jews.  Chasidim  is  also  the 
name  given  to  a  sect  which  sprang  up 
about  the  2d  century  b.c.  This  party  is 
credited  with  the  origin  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Maccabees,  with  combating  the 
erroneous  notions  bred  among  the  Jews 
by  the  study  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and 
with  being  the  parent  stock  of  the 
Pharisees. 

rjLqq-Jno’  *s  the  art  working  deco- 
»  rative  forms  in  low  relief  in 
gold,  silver,  or  other  metals.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  practised  in  connection  with  re- 
poussi  work,  in  which  the  figures  are 
punched  out  from  behind  and  are  then 
sculptured  on  the  front  or  chased  with 
the  graver. 

Chassepot  Rifle 

after  its  inventor,  and  adopted  as  the 
firearm  of  the  French  infantry  in  1866, 
but  since  given  up.  It  was  about  4  lbs. 
lighter  than  the  needle-gun  and  about  1 
lb.  lighter  than  the  Martini-Henry  rifle. 

Chasseurs  (sh*s-ettr ;  a  French 

word  signifying  4  hunt¬ 
ers ’),  a  name  given  to  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  light  infantry  and  cavalry  in 
the  French  service. 

Chastelarfl  (shat-lar),  Pierre  de 

Boscobel  de,  a  young 
Frenchman,  celebrated  for  his  infatu¬ 
ated  passion  for  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
was  born  1540  in  DauphinA  He  was  of 
good  family,  handsome,  with  a  turn  for 
verse-making,  and  possessed  of  all  the 
accomplishments  of  a  gallant  of  the  age. 
He  fell  madly  in  love  with  Mary  Stuart 
at  the  court  of  Francis  II,  followed  her 
to.  Scotland,  and,  being  graciously  re¬ 
ceived,  had  the  infatuation  to  invade 
twice  the  royal  bedchamber  while  Mary 
was  being  undressed  by  her  maids.  He 
was  tried  publicly  at  St.  Andrews  and 
hanged  (lo63),  the  queen  resisting  all 


Chasuble 


Chateaudun 


appeals  for  pardon.  She  is  said  to  have 
encouraged  his  passion  more  than  was 
consistent  with  prudence. 


Chasuble  (chasu-bl),  the  upper  gar- 
wiaauuic  ment  worn  by  a  priegt 

during  the  celebration  of  mass.  It  was 
originally  circular,  had  a  hole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head,  but  no  holes  for 
the  arms.  In  later  times  the  sides  were 


A,  Ancient  form  of  Chasuble  :  1,  Apparel  of  the 
neck.  2, 2,  2, 2,  Chasuble.  3,  3,  Orphreys  of  the 
chasuble.  4,  The  stole.  5,  5.  The  alb.  6,  Ap¬ 
parel  of  the  alb.  7,  The  maniple. 

B,  Modern  form  of  Chasuble. 


cut  away  to  give  a  freer  motion  to  the 
arms,  and  it  has  now  become  an  oblong 
garment  hanging  down  before  and  be¬ 
hind,  made  of  rich  materials,  as  silk, 
velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  and  has  a  cross 
embroidered  on  the  back. 

Chat  (chat),  the  popular  name  of 
birds  of  the  genus  Saxicola, 
family  Sylviadae  or  warblers.  They  are 
small,  lively  birds,  moving  incessantly 
and  rapidly  about  in  pursuit  of  the  in¬ 
sects  on  which  they  chiefly  live.  .  There 
are  three  species  found  in  Britain,  the 
stone-chat,  whin-chat,  and  wheatear. 
The  yellow-breasted  chat  of  the  United 
States  is  a  larger  bird,  belonging  to  the 
genus  Icteria  (/.  polyglotta),  family 
Turdidai  or  thrushes. 

Pliafpan  (sha-to),  the  French  term 
vjiidLcau  for  a  castle  or  mansion  in 
the  country ;  a  country-seat. — Chateau 
en  Espagne,  literally,  a  castle  in  Spain ; 
figuratively  a  castle  in  the  air,  an  imag¬ 
inary  palace :  a  phrase  of  doubtful 
origin. 

Chateaubriand  ft?  «  ft  ,r  F 

guste,  Vicomte  de,  a  celebrated  French 
author  and  politician,  was  born  at  St. 


Malo,  in  Brittany,  of  a  noble  family, 
September  14,  1768.  After  serving  in 
the  navy  and  the  army  he  traveled  in 
North  America ;  but  the  news  of  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI  and  his  arrest  at 
Varennes  brought  him  back  to  France. 
Shortly  after  he  quitted  France  and 
joined  with  other  emigrants  the  Prussian 
army  on  the  Rhine.  After  being 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  and 
suffering  many  miseries,  he  made  his 
way  to  London,  where,  friendless  and 
penniless,  he  was  just  able  to  earn  a 
subsistence  by  giving  lessons  in  French 
and  doing  translations.  Here  he  pub¬ 
lished  in  1797  his  Essai  Historique, 
which  met  with  but  small  success.  At 
this  time  the  death  of  his  mother  and 
the  accounts  of  her  last  moments  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  by  his  sister  helped  to 
effect  a  certain  change  in  the  religious 
opinions  of  Chateaubriand,  and  from 
a  not  very  profound  skeptic  he  became  a 
not  very  profound  believer.  In  1800  he 
returned  to  France,  and  in  the  following 
year  published  his  romance  of  Atala,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America,  and 
the  year  after  his  celebrated  work,  Le 
Genie  du  Christianisme ,  which  is  a  kind 
of  brilliant  picture  of  Christianity  in 
an  aesthetic  and  romantic  aspect.  Style, 
power  of  description,  and  eloquence  are 
the  merits  of  the  book  rather  than  any 
depth  of  thought ;  but  it  carried  the 
author’s  reputation  far  and  wide,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  religious  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  time.  After  a  short  career 
as  diplomatist  under  Napoleon,  Chateau¬ 
briand  made  a  tour  in  the  East  (1S06-7), 
visiting  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Holy  Land.  As  the  fruit  of  his  travels 
he  published  Les  Martyrs  (1809)  and 
Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem  (1811). 
He  hailed  the  restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII  with  enthusiasm,  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  Berlin,  and  then  to  Lon¬ 
don,  but  in  1824  quarreled  with  the 
premier,  M.  de  VilMe,  and  was  sum¬ 
marily  dismissed.  On  the  revolution  of 
1830  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Louis  Philippe,  forfeiting  thus 
a  pension  of  12,000  francs.  At  this 
time  his  writings  were  chiefly  political, 
and  mostly  appeared  as  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles,  pamphlets,  etc.  In  his  later  years 
he  wrote  several  works,  but  none  of  the 
value  of  his  earlier  productions.  He  died 
4th  July,  1848,  leaving  memoirs  ( Me - 
moires  d’-outre  Tomhe)  which  contain 
severe  judgments  on  contemporary  men 
and  things. 

fill  a  t  pan  dn  yi  (sha-to-diiij),  a  town 

unaieauaun  of  France>  dep  Eure. 

et-Loire,  26  miles  s.  s.  w.  of  Chartres, 
near  the  Loire.  The  old  castle  of  the 


Chateau-Gaillard 


Chatham 


counts  of  Dunois  overlooks  the  town. 
Pop.  (1900)  5805. 

Chateau-Gaillard 

feudal  fortress  in  France,  near  Andelys 
(dep.  Eure),  built  by  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion.  As  late  as  the  15th  century  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  fort¬ 
resses  in  Normandy.  Its  picturesque 
situation  on  a  high  rock  overlooking  the 
river  has  made  it  a  favorite  subject  for 
artists.  Turner  has  twice  represented 

Chateau-Gontier  </w°  |r>a>nc  ‘ 

department  of  Mayenne,  on  the  Mayenne, 
with  linen  and  serge  manufactories, 
bleachfields,  tanneries.  Pop.  G871. 

Chateau-Iafitte,  ^  «  A  ^ 

teau-Margaux  (mar-go),  famous  vine¬ 
yards,  all  in  the  department  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde,  France,  furnishing  the  best  of  the 
red  wines  of  Bordeaux.  See  Bordelais 
Wines. 

Chateauroux  caapit£7f 

the  department  of  Indre,  144  miles  s.  s.  w. 
of  Paris  on  the  Indre.  It  has  straight, 
broad  streets,  and  spacious  squares. 
Cloth,  cotton  hosiery,  woolen  yarn, 
paper,  etc.,  are  made ;  and  there  are  tan¬ 
neries  and  dyeworks.  Pop.  21,048. 

Chateau-Thierry  tod™ 

Aisne,  on  the  Marne,  38  miles  s.  s.  w.  of 
Laon,  with  manufactures  of  linen  and 
cotton  twist,  pottery,  leather,  etc.  It  is 
the  birthplace  of  La  Fontaine.  Pop. 
6872. 

Chatelet  (s.h.a‘'la ;  diminutive  of 

chateau)  was  anciently  a 
small  castle  or  fortress.  Two  such 
buildings  at  Paris  gained  some  histori¬ 
cal  importance — the  Grand  and  Petit 
Chatelet.  The  Grand  Chatelet  was  the 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  Paris,  and  was 
long  the  seat  of  certain  courts  of  justice ; 
but  latterly,  like  the  Petit  Chatelet,  was 
converted  into  a  prison. 

Chatelet  (shat-la),  a  manufactur- 

mg  town  of  Belgium, 
prov.  of  Hainaut,  in  the  Sambre.  Pop. 
11,867. — Chatelineau,  opposite  to  it, 
has  a  pop.  of  13,154. 

Chatellerault  Vpa™ 

ment  Vienne,  20  miles  n.  n.  e.  of  Poi¬ 
tiers,  on  the  Vienne.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  antiquity,  having  once  been  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  which,  in  1548,  was 
bestowed  by  Henry  II  on  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  Regent  of  Scotland,  and  still  gives 
a  title  to  his  descendant,  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  It  manufactures  firearms  on 


an  extensive  scale,  also  cutlery  very 
largely,  hardware,  jewelry,  etc.  Pop. 
(1906)  15,214. 

PLaFharn  (chat'am),  a  town,  naval 
\jilci  llidiii  argent  and  seaport  of 

England,  County  Kent,  on  the  Medway, 
about  34%  miles  by  rail  from  London, 
adjoining  Rochester  so  closely  as  to 
form  one  town  with  it.  The  importance 
of  Chatham  is  due  to  the  naval  and  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  at  Brompton  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  royal  dockyard 
was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  sailing  of  the  Armada.  It  has 
been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent  years, 
and  is  now  about  two  miles  in  length, 
with  most  capacious  docks,  in  which  the 
heaviest  warships  can  be  equipped  and 
sent  directly  to  sea.  Building-slips, 
sawmills,  metal  mills,  etc.,  and  all  the 
requisites  of  a  great  naval  station  are 
here  on  the  largest  scale  and  in  the  fin¬ 
est  order.  The  military  establishments 
include  extensive  barracks,  arsenal,  and 
park  of  artillery,  hospital,  storehouses 
and  magazines,  etc.  The  town  is  poorly 
built,  but  is  defended  by  a  strong  line 
of  fortifications  which  also  serve  as  a 
flank  defence  for  the  metropolis.  Pop. 
(1911)  42,250. 

PLafLa-m  a  town  of  Canada,  prov. 
ClldUldlll,  Qntario>  on  the  river 

Thames,  11  miles  north  of  Lake  Erie, 

with  manufactures  of  machinery,  iron 

castings,  and  woolens,  and  a  trade  in 

lumber,  etc.  Pop.  (1911)  10,760. 

Pliatliarn  a  town  in  New  Bruns- 
^Hdllldlli,  wick>  on  the  Miramichif 

the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
with  a  large  trade  in  lumber.  Pop. 
4868. 

Plia  tTiom  William  Pitt,  Earl  of, 

unaxnam,  one  of  the  most  illustri_ 


William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham, 
ous  statesmen  of  Britain,  the  son  of 
Robert  Pitt  of  Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall, 


Chatham  Islands 


Chatsworth 


born  Nov.  15,  1708,  and  educated  at  Eton 
and  Oxford.  He  entered  parliament  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum 
(which  was  the  property  of  his  family), 
and  soon  attracted  notice  as  a  powerful 
opponent  of  Walpole.  In  spite  of  the 
king’s  dislike  Pitt  was  powerful  enough 
to  win  a  place  in  the  administration 
(1746),  first  as  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland, 
and  afterwards  as  paymaster-general. 
In  1756  he  became  secretary  of  state  and 
real  head  of  the  government.  Dismissed 
in  1757  on  account  of  his  opposition  to 
the  king’s  Hanoverian  policy,  no  stable 
administration  could  be  formed  without 
him,  and  he  returned  to  power  the  same 
year  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  It  was  under  this  adminis¬ 
tration  and  entirely  under  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  Pitt  that  Britain  rose  to  a  place 
among  the  nations  she  had  not  before 
occupied.  Wolfe  and  Clive,  both  stimu¬ 
lated  and  supported  in  their  great  de¬ 
signs  by  Pitt,  won  Canada  and  India 
from  the  French  and  the  support  the 
Great  Commoner  gave  Frederick  of 
Prussia  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
destruction  of  French  predominance  in 
Europe.  The  accession  of  George  III 
brought  Lord  Bute  into  power,  and  Pitt, 
disagreeing  with  Bute,  resigned  in  1761. 
In  1766  he  strongly  advocated  concilia¬ 
tory  measures  towards  the  American 
colonies,  and  undertook  the  same  year  to 
form  an  administration,  he  going  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Earl  of  Chatham. 
But  the  ministry  was  not  a  success,  and 
in  1768  he  resigned.  After  this  his 
principal  work  was  his  appeals  for  a 
conciliatory  policy  towards  the  colonies. 
But  his  advice  was  disregarded,  and  the 
colonies  declared  themselves  independent 
in  1776.  Chatham  died  May  11,  1778. 
He  received  a  public  funeral  and  a  mag¬ 
nificent  monument  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  The  character  of  Chatham  was 
marked  by  integrity,  disinterestedness, 
and  patriotism.  With  great  oratorical 
gifts  and  the  insight  of  a  great  statesman 
he  had  liberal  and  elevated  sentiments ; 
but  he  was  haughty  and  showed  too 
marked  a  consciousness  of  his  own  su¬ 
periority. 

Chatham  Islands,  ?  ,sr°.up  <?f 

7  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  belonging  to  New 
Zealand.  The  largest,  or  Chatham  Is¬ 
land,  lat.  (s.  point)  44°  7'  s. ;  long. 
176°  49'  w.,  about  350  miles  e.  from 
New  Zealand,  and  is  about  38  miles 
long  and  25  broad.  Pitt  Island  .  is 
much  smaller,  and  Rangatira  is  an  in¬ 
significant  patch.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  Chatham  Island  is  occupied  by 
a  salt  lagoon.  The  soil  is  in  many 


places  fertile,  and  crops  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  vegetables  are  successfully 
grown.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  reared, 
and  thus  whaling  or  other  vessels  that 
call  are  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
as  well  as  with  water.  The  original  in¬ 
habitants,  called  Morioris,  differed  con¬ 
siderably  from  the  Maoris,  by  whom  and 
a  mixed  race  they  have  been  supplanted. 
The  present  population  amounts  to  only 
420.  The  islands  were  discovered  in 
1791. 


flliati  (cha'te),  a  species  of  small 
leopard  found  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  very  destructive  to  small  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  especially  to  poultry- 
yards,  but  so  gentle,  when  domesticated, 
as  to  have  gained  for  itself  the  name  of 
Felis  mitis,  or  gentle  leopard. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine  s((^e^ ^ 

town  of  France,  department  of  Cote 
d’Or,  45  miles  N.  w.  of  Dijon,  on  the 
Seine.  It  is  chiefly  notable  for  the  con¬ 
gress  of  the  allied  powers  and  France 
held  here  in  1814.  Pop.  4430. 
pint  Mnco  an  extensive  morass, 

Gnat  mobb,  area  about  60oo  to 

7000  acres,  situate  chiefly  in  the  parish 
of  Eccles,  Lancashire.  It  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  scene  of  operations  for  re¬ 
claiming  bog-lands,  at  first  successfully 
carried  out  on  a  large  scale  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ; — -also  for  offering  one 
more  field  of  triumph  to  George  Stephen¬ 
son,  who  in  1829  carried  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  over  it  after 
all  other  engineers  had  declared  the  feat 
impossible. 

(Thfltnvant  (sha-toi'ant),  a  term 

Gnatoyani  applied  to  gems  that 

have,  when  cut  and  polished,  a  change¬ 
able,  undulating  luster  like  that  of  a 
cat’s  eye  in  the  dark. 

PLqIva  (sha-tr),  La,  an  old  town  of 
Gild  tic  France  dep.  Indre,  21  miles 
s.  e.  of  Chateauroux.  right  bank  of  the 
Indre.  Pop.  about  5000. 

Chatsworth  *5 

Devonshire,  in  Derbyshire,  purchased  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  William  Cav¬ 
endish,  who  began  the  building  of  a  hall 
which  served  as  one  of  the  prisons  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  present 
building  was  nearly  completed  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire  between  1687 
and  1706,  the  north  wing  being  added 
by  the  sixth  duke.  It  forms  a  square, 
with  an  inner  court,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  collections  of  pictures  and  statues 
it  contains.  The  facade  is  720  feet  long, 
or  with  the  terraces  1200  feet.  The  park 
is  about  11  miles  in  circumference,  di- 


Chattahoochee 


Chaucer 


versified  by  hill  and  dale.  The  conserva¬ 
tory  covers  nearly  an  acre,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Paxton,  forming  on  a  small 
scale  the  forerunner  of  the  exhibition 
building  of  1851. 

Chattahoochee  [cffe’arh5i)Cf§)thae 

United  States,  rising  in  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  Georgia,  and  forming  for  a 
considerable  distance  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  Georgia  and  Alabama.  In  its 
lower  course,  after  the  junction  of  the 
Flint  River,  it  is  named  the  Appalachi- 
cola,  and  is  navigable  to  Columbus  in 
Georgia  for  steambpats.  Total  course, 
about  550  miles. 


Chattanooga  <^»;^o£a kaa* 

ilton  Co.,  Tennessee,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  near  the  Georgia  boundary,  an 
important  center  of  trade  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  its  industries  including  iron  works 
on  a  large  scale,  cotton  mills,  car  and 
carriage  factories,  etc.,  while  it  has  an 
extensive  trade  in  cotton,  coal,  iron  and 
wheat.  During  the  Civil  war,  in  Nov., 
1863,  the  Confederates  here  suffered  a 
great  defeat  after  desperate  fighting, 
(here  being  two  engagements,  known  as 
the  battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge.  Pop.  44,604. 
Chattels  (<*at'els)  property  mov¬ 
able  and  immovable,  not 
being  freehold.  The  word  chattel  is  orig¬ 
inally  the  same  word  with  cattle ,  formed 
from  late  Latin  capitalia ,  meaning 
heads  of  cattle,  from  L.  caput,  head. 
Chattels  are  divided  into  real  and  per¬ 
sonal.  Chattels  real  are  such  as  belong 
not  to  the  person  immediately,  but  de¬ 
pendency  upon  something,  as  an  inter¬ 
est  in  a  land  or  tenement,  or  a  lease, 
or  an  interest  in  advowsons.  Any  in¬ 
terest  in  land  or  tenements,  for  example, 
is  a  real  chattel ;  so  also  is  a  lease,  an 
interest  in  advowsons,  and  so  forth. 
Chattels  personal  are  goods  which  be¬ 
long  immediately  to  the  person  of  the 
owner,  and  include  all  movable  property. 

Chatterers  (<*at'er-ers),  the  popu¬ 
lar  name  of  certain  m- 
sessorial  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidse, 
genus  Ampelis) ,  as  the  Bohemian  chat¬ 
terer  or  wax  wing  ( Ampelis  garrula) 
and  the  chatterer  of  Carolina  (A. 
cedrorum ) . 

Chatterton  (<*atfer-ton),  Thomas, 
a  youth  whose  genius 
and  melancholy  fate  have  gained  him 
much  celebrity,  was  born  at  Bristol  in 
1752,  of  poor  parents,  and  educated  at 
the  charity  school.  He  exhibited  great 
precocity,  became  extremely  devoted  to 
reading,  and  was  especially  fond  of  old 
writings  and  documents.  At  the  age  of 


fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  at¬ 
torney.  In  1768,  when  the  new  bridge 
at  Bristol  was  completed,  he  inserted  a 
paper  in  the  Bristol  Journal  entitled  A 
Description  of  the  Friars'  FiYst  Passing 
over  the  Old  Bridge ,  which  he  pretended 
he  had  found  along  with  other  old  manu¬ 
scripts  in  an  old  chest  in  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliffe  Church,  Bristol.  He  also  showred 
his  friends  several  poems  of  similarly 
spurious  antiquity  which  he  attributed 
to  one  Rowley.  In  1769  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Horace  Walpole,  then  engaged 
upon  his  Anecdotes  of  Painters ,  giving 
him  an  account  of  a  number  of  old  Bris¬ 
tol  painters  which  was  clever  enough  to 
deceive  Walpole  for  a  time.  Dismissed 
from  the  attorney’s  office,  he  left  with 
his  manuscripts  for  London,  where  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  booksellers 
gave  him  high  hopes.  For  them  he  wrote 
numerous  pamphlets,  satires,  letters, 
etc.,  but  got  no  substantial  return,  and 
his  situation  became  daily  more  desper¬ 
ate.  At  last,  after  having  been  several 
days  without  food,  he  poisoned  himself, 
25th  August,  1770.  The  most  remarkable 
of  his  poems  are  those  published  under 
the  name  of  Rowley,  spurious  antiques, 
such  as  The  Tragedy  of  JElla,  The 
Battle  of  Hastings,  The  Bristow  Tragedy , 
etc. 


Chatterton’s  Compound,  tauremi*f 

Stockholm  tar,  resin,  and  gutta  percha, 
used  in  the  construction  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  etc. 
f!lianr>pr  (cha'ser),  Geoffrey,  ‘the 
father  of  English  p0etry,’ 
born  in  London  probably  about  1340, 
and  not  in  1328,  the  date  formerly  given ; 


Geoffrey  Chaucer. 


died  there  on  the  25th  of  October,  1400. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  vintner  named 


Chauci 


Chaumontelle 


John  Chaucer.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  education,  but  in  1356-59  he  was  a 
page  to  Princess  Lionel.  He  tells  us 
himself  that  in  1359  he  bore  arms  in 
France  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He 
was  ransomed  next  year,  the  king  pay¬ 
ing  £16  towards  the  necessary  sum.  In 
1367  we  find  his  name  as  a  valet  of  the 
king’s  chamber.  Whether  he  married 
his  wife  Philippa  in  1366  or  not  till 
1374,  and  who  she  was,  we  do  not  know 
for  certain.  In  1367  he  received  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  twenty  marks,  and  between  1370 
and  1380  he  was  employed  abroad  in 
seven  diplomatic  missions.  In  one  of 
these,  in  1372,  he  was  sent  to  Genoa  as 
a  commissioner  to  negotiate  a  commer¬ 
cial  treaty.  It  is  probable  that  he  visited 
the  Italian  poet  Petrarch  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  In  1374  he  was  appointed  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  customs  on  wool  at  Lon¬ 
don,  a  lucrative  post,  and  he  also  re¬ 
ceived  an  annual  allowance.  In  1377  he 
was  sent  to  Flanders  and  France  on 
diplomatic  business,  and  next  year  to 
Lombardy.  In  1382  he  was  appointed 
comptroller  of  the  petty  customs.  In 
1386  he  was  returned  to  parliament  as 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Kent,  but  in  the 
same  year  he  shared  the  disgrace  of  his 
patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  was  dismissed 
from  his  comptrollership,  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  comparative  poverty.  Three 
years  later,  however,  he  was  made  clerk 
of  the  works  at  2s.  a  day,  and  after¬ 
wards  had  other  offices  and  one  or  two 
annuities  bestowed  upon  him,  but  in 
1394—98  he  must  have  been  quite  poor. 
In  1399  he  got  a  pension  of  forty  marks 
from  Henry  IV,  but  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  it.  His  most  celebrated  work, 
The  Canterbury  Tales ,  was  written  at 
different  periods  between  1373  and  1400. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  tales  in  verse 
(two  in  prose),  supposed  to  be  told  by 
a  company  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  (Becket)  at  Canterbury  in 
1386.  In  its  pages  we  get  such  pictures 
of  English  life  and  English  ways  of 
thought  in  the  14th  century  as  are  found 
nowhere  else,  while  it  displays  poetical 
skill  and  taste  of  a  high  grade.  Besides 
this  brilliant  production  Chaucer  wrote 
many  poems  (and  others  are  falsely  at¬ 
tributed  to  him)  :  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess  (1369),  The  Parliament  of 
Fowls  (1374),  Troilus  and  Cressida 
(1380-82),  The  Legend  of  Good  Women 
(1385),  The  House  of  Fame  (13S6), 
etc.,  some  of  which  are  founded  on 
French  or  Italian  works.  He  also  trans¬ 
lated  Boethius,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on 
the  Astrolabe  (1391)  for  his  son  Lewis 
(who  probably  died  early).  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 


fill  an  pi  (cha'se),  an  ancient  Teuton¬ 
ic  tribe  dwelling  e.  of  the 
Frisians,  between  the  Ems  and  Elbe  on 
the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean. 

Chaudes-Aigues 

department  of  Cantal,  28  miles  e.  s.  e. 
of  Aurillac,  with  thermal  springs  so 
copious  that  the  water  is  used  for  warm¬ 
ing  the  town  in  winter  and  for  washing 
fleeces.  Pop.  (commune)  1558. 
Hhandpt  (sho-da),  Antoine  Denis, 
^nauaei  a  French  scuipt0r,  bom  at 

Paris  in  1763 ;  died  there  in  1810.  His 
first  work  was  a  bas-relief  under  the  per¬ 
istyle  of  the  Pantheon,  representing  the 
love  of  glory,  an  excellent  work,  the  very 
simplicity  and  grandeur  of  which  pre¬ 
vented  it  being  justly  estimated  by  the 
false  taste  of  the  age.  In  the  museums 
of  the  Luxembourg  and  Trianon  are  sev¬ 
eral  of  Chaudet’s  finest  works :  La  Sen- 
sibilite ,  the  beautiful  statue  of  Cypa- 
rissa,  etc. 

fjhflndiprp  (shod-yar),  a  river  of 
cnauaiere  Canadar  Quebec  prov¬ 
ince,  which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Maine, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  and 
flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence  about  6 
miles  above  Quebec.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  and 
about  three  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  are  the  Chaudi£re 
Falls,  about  120  feet  high.  On  the 
Ottawa  river  are  other  two  falls  of  lesser 
dimensions  known  as  the  Great  and  the 
Little  Chaudi£re. 

P/ha  Tiff  Mir  (sho-fer;  French  for 

VlldlLliC  U.1  gtoker  Qr  fireman)?  the 

driver  operating  an  automobile  and  the 
mechanic  carried  to  look  after  its  ma¬ 
chinery  and  fuel,  these  being  usually 
combined  in  one  person.  See  Automo¬ 
bile. 

Ch  9  111  mil  ora  (shal'mu-gra),  a  tree 

U1II1  Ug  I  d  (  Gynocardia  odor  a- 

ta)  of  S.  Asia,  from  the  seeds  of  which 
an  oil  is  obtained  that  lias  long  been 
known  and  highly  valued  in  India  and 
China  as  a  remedy  in  skin  diseases  and 
complaints  arising  from  blood  impurities, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  western 
countries  in  the  treatment  both  of  skin 
and  chest  diseases. 

Chaumont  (sho-mSa),  a  town  of 
^IldUllluiib  France?  capital  of  the 

department  of  Haute-Marne,  on  a  height 
between  the  Marne  and  the  Suize,  with 
manufactures  in  woolens,  hosiery,  etc. 
Here  the  allies  (Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia)  signed  the  treaty 
of  alliance  against  Napoleon,  March  1, 
1814.  Pop.  12,089. 

Chaumontelle  W* mon-td'),  a  de¬ 
licious  dessert  pear 
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which  is  much  grown  in  Jersey,  Guern¬ 
sey,  and  the  south  of  England, 
fhannxr  (sho-ne),  a  town  of  France, 
vjiictUJ.iy  dep.  Aisne,  19  miles  w.  by 
N.  of  Lanon,  on  the  Oise.  It  has  manu¬ 
factures  of  sacking,  soda,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids ;  cotton  mills ;  bleaching 
grounds  and  tanneries.  Pop.  10,127. 
Phan*!  (ka'us) ,  a  genus  of  Asiatic 
Vliaua  and  African  lynxes  or  cat¬ 
like  animals,  including  the  Chaus  Liby¬ 
ans ,  ‘  or  Libyan  chaus,  and  the  Chaus 
Caffer ,  or  Kaffir  cat.  They  are  fond  of 
the  water,  and  excellent  swimmers. 
PTicjticcpc  (shos),  the  tight  covering 
OildUbbeb  for  the  legs  and  body, 
reaching  to  the  waist,  formerly  worn  by 
men  of  nearly  all  classes  throughout 
Europe.  They  resembled  tight  panta¬ 
loons  with  feet  to  them.  The  name 
chausses  de  mailles  was  given  to  defen¬ 
sive  armor  worn  on  the  same  parts  of 
the  body. 

Chautauqua  <^ka^ina  %% 

York,  18  miles  long  and  1-3  broad,  726 
feet  above  Lake  Erie,  from  which  it  is 
8  m.  distant.  On  its  banks  is  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Chautauqua,  the  center  of  a 
religious  and  educational  movement  of 
some  interest.  This  originated  in  1874, 
when  the  village  was  selected  as  a  sum¬ 
mer  place  of  meeting  for  all  interested 
in  Sunday  schools  and  missions.  Since 
then  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scien¬ 
tific  Circle  has  taken  origin  here,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  which  is  to 
engage  the  members — wherever  they  may 
reside — in  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  reading,  extending,  when  com¬ 
pleted  over  four  years  and  entitling  the 
student  to  a  diploma.  There  are  many 
local  branches  or  societies. 
Chauvinism  (shd'vin-izm),  an  un- 

LdldUVllllMll  reflecting  and  fanati¬ 
cal  devotion  to  any  cause,  especially  an 
exaggerated  patriotism,  so  called  from 
Nicholas  Chauvin,  a  soldier  so  enthusi¬ 
astically  devoted  to  Napoleon  I  and  so 
demonstrative  in  his  adoration  that  his 
comrades  turned  him  into  ridicule. 

Chaux-de-Fonds 

land,  in  the  canton  and  9  miles  N.  w. 
of  the  town  of  Neufchatel,  in  a  deep 
valley  of  the  Jura.  The  inhabitants  are 
largely  engaged  in  the  making  of  watches 
and  clocks,  of  which  Chaux-de-Fonds  and 
Locle  are  the  chief  centers  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  in  similar  branches  of  indus¬ 
try.  Pop.  36,388. 

Chavica  <fiay'i-ka),  a  genus  of 
plants,  nat.  order  Pipera- 
ceae,  including  the  common  long  pepper, 
Java  long  pepper,  and  betel-pepper. 


Chflv-rnnt  (sha),  the  roots  of  a 
cnay-roob  small  biennial  plant  of 

Hindustan,  the  Oldenlandia  umbellata, 
growing  spontaneously  on  dry,  sandy 
ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively 
cultivated,  chiefly  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  It  yields  a  dye  which  is  much 
used  in  coloring  Indian  cotton  and 
chintzes. 

Cheboygan  <  she-boi'gan ) ,  m  i  c  hi- 

J  &  gan,  a  town  on  Lake 
Huron,  at  the  mouth  of  Cheboygan  River. 
It  has  woodworking  establishments,  paper, 
leather  and  wood-alcohol  works,  etc. 
Pop.  6859. 

Check.  See  Cheque. 

flLApIrArc  (chek'ers),  the  common 
name  in  the  United  States 
for  the  game  of  draughts  (which  see). 

Checkmate  (chek'mat).  See  Chess. 

fill  orlrl  q  r  (ched'ar),  a  parish  and 
thriving  village,  England, 

County  Somerset,  18  miles  s.  w.  Bristol. 
The  dairies  in  the  neighborhood  have  long 
been  famous  for  the  excellence  of  their 
cheese,  which  is  made  from  the  whole 
milk,  and  the  whey  skimmed  off,  heated, 
and  added  to  the  curd. 

flJiAfln’ha  (che-do'ba),  an  island  in 
vjiieuuuct  the  Bay  of  Bengal>  belong¬ 
ing  to  Burmah,  about  25  miles  off  the 
coast  of  Arracan ;  length  and  breadth, 
each  about  15  miles ;  area,  nearly  250 
square  miles ;  pop.  about  25,000.  The 
soil  is  fertile  and  produces  tobacco,  rice, 
indigo,  pepper,  etc.  Petroleum  is  also 
found. 

Cheese  (ches),  one  of  the  important 
products  of  the  dairy,  is  com¬ 
posed  principally  of  casein,  which  exists 
in  cows’  milk  to  the  extent  of  about  3 
or  4  per  cent.,  fat,  and  water.  It  is 
made  from  milk,  skimmed  wholly,  par¬ 
tially,  or  not  at  all,  the  milk  being 
curdled  or  coagulated,  and  the  watery 
portion  or  whey  separated  from  the  in¬ 
soluble  curd,  which  being  then  worked 
into  a  uniform  mass,  salted  (as  a  rule), 
and  pressed  into  a  vat  or  mold  forms 
cheese,  but  requires  to  be  cured  or  rip¬ 
ened  for  a  time  before  being  used.  The 
coagulation  of  the  milk  may  be  effected 
either  by  adding  an  acid  as  in  Holland, 
or  sour  milk  as  in  Switzerland,  or  ren¬ 
net  as  usual  in  Britain  and  America. 
There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of 
cheese,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
Stilton,  Cheshire,  Cheddar,  Dunlop, 
amongst  British ;  and  Parmesan,  Gruy- 
fere,  Gorgonzola,  Gouda,  Roquefort, 
Limburg,  etc.,  amongst  European  ones. 
(See  different  articles.)  In  America 
immense  quantities  of  cheese  are  made, 


Cheesefly 
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almost  all  the  different  European  kinds 
being  imitated.  Large  factories  are  there 
devoted  to  the  manufacture.  Other 
kinds  are  known  as  sour-milk,  skimmed- 
milk,  cream,  sweet-milk,  etc.,  cheese. 
Sheep’s  and  goats’  milk  cheese  are  also 
made. 

P>ippQp'flTT  a  small,  black,  dipterous 
vuiccsc  11 J  >  insect  bred  in  cheese,  the 
Piophila  casei,  of  the  same  family  to 
which  the  housefly,  blowfly,  etc.,  be¬ 
long.  It  has  a  very  extensible  ovipositor 
which  it  can  sink  to  a  great  depth  in 
the  cracks  of  cheese,  and  lay  its  eggs 
there.  The  maggot,  well  known  as  the 
cheesehopper,  is  furnished  with  two 
horny,  claw-shaped  mandibles,  which  it 
uses  both  for  digging  into  the  cheese  and 
for  moving  itself,  having  no  feet.  Its 
leaps  are  performed  by  a  jerk,  first  bring¬ 
ing  itself  into  a  circular  attitude,  when 
it  can  project  itself  twenty  to  thirty 
times  its  own  length. 

Cheesehopper.  See  Cheesefly. 

P!"hppQp-vpnnp+  a  popular  name  of 

Liieebe  leiuiet,  the  plant  hedstraw . 

Cheetah.  Same  as  Clietah. 


(Thp-TTin  (che'fo'),  a  town  of  China 
in  the  province  of  Shan¬ 
tung,  one  of  the  last  ports  opened  to 
foreign  trade,  which  is  now  of  consider¬ 
able  volume.  Pop.  about  35,000. 
CheilnP’natha  (kl-log'na-tha),  one 
of  the  two  orders  of 
Myriapoda,  including  the  millipedes  and 
other  forms. 

ChpilrmnHa  (ki-lop'o-da),  one  of  the 

Lneiiopoaa  two  orders  of  Myriapoda, 

represented  by  the  centipedes,  in  which 
a  pair  of  mandibles,  two  pairs  of 
maxillipeds  or  foot-jaws,  and  a  lower  lip 
are  developed. 

f!TiPirantlm«l  (kT-ran'thus),  the  wall- 

oneirantnus  flower  genus  of  plants 

CTlPirnlp-nis  (ki-rol'e-pis),  a  genus 
^neiiuiepib  of  fosgil  ganoid  figheg 

found  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Orkney  and  Morayshire,  characterized  by 
the  great  development  of  the  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins. 

Cheiromancy  £ 

of  divining  by  inspection  of  the  lines  of 
the  hand ;  it  was  practised  in  India  in 
the  remotest  ages ;  in  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  in  great  repute,  but 
latterly  it  took  refuge  among  the  gypsies, 
who  to  this  day  find  profit  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  favorite  art. 

Cheiromys  (ki'ro-mis).  See  Aye-aye. 
Cheiron  (kl'ron).  See  Chiron. 


Cheironectes  ( k  i_r  °'n  e  e  z  \\  a 

genus  of  acanthop- 
terygious  fishes,  having  the  pectoral  fins 
supported,  like  short  feet,  upon  pedun¬ 
cles,  by  means  of  which  they  are  en¬ 
abled  to  creep  over  mud  and  sand  when 
left  dry  by  the  receding  tide,  and  also 
to  take  short  leaps  like  a  frog,  whence 
the  name  frogfish,  as  well  as  handfish. 
They  are  found  in  the  estuaries  of  the 
northeast  of  Australia. — The  same  name 
is  given  to  a  Brazilian  genus  of  opos¬ 
sums,  in  which  the  hinder  hands  are 
webbed,  the  Yapock  opossum. 

CllP'i'rO'Htpra  (ki-rop'te-ra),  or 
vllcll  Up  Lcl  d  Bats  an  order  of 

mammals,  the  essential  character,  of 
which  is  the  possession  of  a  patagium, 
or  expansion  of  the  integument  of  the 
body  which  connects  the  tail  throughout 
its  whole  length  to  the  hinder  limbs  as 
far  as  the  ankle,  and  thence  passes 
along  the  side  of  the  body  to  the  fore¬ 
limbs,  which  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
give  support  and  varied  movement  to 
the  expansion  (which  is  popularly  called 
the  wing)  by  means  of  the  very  long  and 
slender  digits.  Other  mammals,  as  some 
of  the  squirrels  and  the  flying  lemur, 
have  the  power  of  gliding  through  the 
air  for  some  distance,  but  none  of  them 
has  the  power  of  sustained  flight,  nor 
are  the  anterior  extremities  modified  in 
the  same  way  as  are  those  of  the  bats. 
The  Cheiroptera  are  divided  into  two 
sub-orders,  Frugivora,  or  Fruit-eaters, 
and  Insectivora ,  or  Insect-eaters.  (See 
Bat.) 

fJhpirofhprium  (ki-ro-the'ri-um),  a 

oneiroiiieiium  name  given  t0  a 

great  unknown  animal  that  formed  the 
larger  footsteps  upon  the  slabs  of  the 
Trias,  or  upper  New  Red  Sandstone, 
and  which  bear  a  resemblance  to.  the 
human  hand.  It  is  supposed  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  labyrinthodon. 

PhaW  (chek),  Sir  John,  an  English 
scholar,  born  at  Cambridge 
in  1514,  educated  at  St.  John’s  College, 
and  made  regius  professor  of  Greek.  In 
1544  he  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
future  Edward  VI,  and  appears  likewise 
to  have  assisted  in  the  education  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  he  received  substantial  signs 
of  favor,  was  knighted,  became  secretary 
of  state  in  1553,  and  was  also  privy- 
councilor.  On  the  king’s  death  he  sup¬ 
ported  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower.  After  a  few 
months,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  settled  at  Strasburg;  but  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  English  Protestant 
church  there  gave  offense  to  the  Catho¬ 
lics  in  England,  and  his  estates  were 
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confiscated.  He  supported  himself  by 
teaching  Greek,  but  in  1556,  having  been 
induced  to  visit  Brussels,  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  Philip  II  and  sent  prisoner 
to  England.  Under  threat  of  the  stake 
he  recanted,  and  received  the  equivalent 
of  his  forfeited  estates ;  but  he  felt  so 
keenly  his  degradation  that  he  died  of 
grief  in  1557.  His  chief  distinction  was 
the  impulse  given  by  him  to  the  study  of 
Greek. 

flip-Via-no1  (che-ke-ing'),  a  maritime 

Glie  Kldllg  province  of  Chinat  be¬ 
tween  lat.  27°  and  31°  N.,  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  Chusan  Archipelago ;  area, 
35,000  sq.  miles ;  pop.  about  12,000,000. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
has  as  its  principal  ports  Ningpo  and 
Hangchow,  the  capital.  Staple  exports, 
silk  and  tea. 

Chela*  (ke'le),  the  large  prehensile 
icj.cc  ciaws  0f  crabs  and  other  crus¬ 
taceans,  or  of  the  scorpions. 

Chelidonium  ^e,u1?'nl'nm)-  See 

Celandine. 

Chelmsford  (chemz'ford),  a  county 
V'lieim&iuiu  town  of  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land,  in  a  valley  between  the  Chelmer 
and  Cann,  with  several  handsome  public 
buildings.  There  are  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements,  and  a  consid¬ 
erable  trade  in  corn,  malt,  etc.  Pop. 
(1911)  18,008. 

Chelmsford,  Frederick  Thesi- 

7  ger,  Lord,  an  eminent 
English  lawyer,  born  in  London  in  1794 ; 
died  in  1878  ;  entered  parliament  in  1840  ; 
was  solicitor-general  and  attorney-gen¬ 
eral  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  chancellor  of  England  in 
1858  and  made  Lord  Chelmsford ;  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord  chancellor  again  in  1866. — 
His  son,  the  second  Lord  Chelmsford 
(Frederick  Augustus  Thesiger),  born 
in  1827 ;  died  in  1905 ;  was  educated  at 
Eton,  and  served  in  the  Crimea  and 
through  the  Indian  mutiny.  As  deputy 
adjutant-general  he  served  in  the  Abys¬ 
sinian  campaign,  was  nominated  C.B., 
made  aide-de-camp  to  her  Majesty,  and 
adjutant-general  to  the  forces  in  India 
(1868-76),  and  in  1877  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Cape  Colony.  He  restored 
Kaffraria  to  tranquillity,  and  was  given 
the  chief  command  in  the  Zulu  war  of 
1879.  After  great  difficulties  with  the 
transport,  and  some  disasters,  he  gained 
the  decisive  victory  of  Ulundi,  before  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  had 
been  sent  to  supersede  him.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  G.C.B., 
and  in  1884  became  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  Promoted  lieutenant-general  in 


1882  and  general  in  1888,  he  was  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  1893. 

dll  pi  nnifl  S  (ke-lo'ni-ans),  or  Che- 

oneiunicinb  L0NIAj  an  order  of  rep_ 

tiles  including  the  tortoises  and  turtles, 
and  distinguished  by  the  body  being  in¬ 
closed  in  a  double  shell,  out  of  which 
the  head,  tail,  and  four  legs  protrude. 
The  order  is  divided  into  five  families : 
the  Chelididie,  or  frog-tortoises ;  Testu- 
dinidae,  or  land-tortoises ;  Emydse,  the 
terrapins  or  fresh-water  tortoises ;  Tri- 
onychidse,  the  mud-turtles  or  soft-tor¬ 
toises  ;  Chelonidse,  or  sea-turtles.  See 
Tortoise ,  Turtle. 

(chel'se),  a  suburb  of  London, 
vmc  ac  and  a  parliamentary  borough, 
on  the  Thames,  opposite  Battersea,  and 
chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  a 
royal  military  hospital,  originally  com¬ 
menced  by  James  I  as  a  theological 
college,  but  converted  by  Charles  II  into 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  sick, 
maimed,  and  superannuated  soldiers. 
The  building  was  finished  in  1692  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Connected  with 
the  hospital  is  a  royal  military  asylum, 
founded  in  1801,  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  soldiers’  children.  Pop. 
66,404. 

PBpIqpq  a  city  of  Massachusetts, 
11  c  7  forming  a  N.  e.  suburb  of 
Boston.  (See  Boston.)  Pop.  32,452. 

Cheltenham 

borough  and  fashionable  watering-place 
in  England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  small  river 
Chelt,  within  the  shelter  of  the  Cotswold 
Hills.  It  grew  rapidly  into  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  after  the  discovery  of 
its  saline,  sulphuric,  and  chalybeate 
springs  in  1716,  to  which,  in  1788, 
George  III  paid  a  visit.  The  town 
has  fine  squares,  crescents,  terraces,  gar¬ 
dens  and  drives,  pump-rooms,  assembly- 
rooms,  theater,  etc.,  and  has  of  late  be¬ 
come  especially  distinguished  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  center.  The  proprietary  college 
for  boys  and  the  ladies’  college  are 
both  of  high  repute,  and  there  are  also 
a  grammar  school  and  a  training  college 
for  teachers.  The  parish  church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Congregational 
churches  are  all  fine  buildings.  The 
town  has  little  trade,  but  depends  almost 
wholly  on  its  visitors  and  resident 
families.  Pop.  48,944. 

Chemistry  (keia'is-tri),  the  science 
•7  which  treats  of  the  na¬ 
ture,  laws  of  combination,  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  minute  particles  of  the 
different  sorts  of  matter  composing  our 
universe,  and  the  properties  of  the  com¬ 
pounds  they  form.  As  a  science  it  is 
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entirely  of  modern  origin,  in  its  earliest 
phases  being  identical  with  alchemy 
(which  see),  the  great  object  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher’s 
stone.  In  this  pursuit  of  alchemy  most 
minerals,  especially  such  as  presented 
the  characters  of  metallic  ores,  were 
subjected  to  numerous  experiments,  and 
many  important  isolated  discoveries  were 
made  by  Basil  Valentine,  Raymond 
Lully,  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmont,  and 
others.  But  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  the  belief  in  alchemy 
was  greatly  on  the  wane,  and  just  at 
its  close  the  German  chemist  Becher 
threw  out  certain  speculations  regarding 
the  cause  of  combustion,  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up  and  extended  by 
Stahl  in  the  ‘  phlogistic  theory,’  and 
constitute  the  first  generalization  of  the 
phenomena  of  chemistry,  though  the 
theory  itself  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  truth.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Dr.  Black  made  his 
great  discovery  of  a  gas  differing  from 
atmospheric  air,  rapidly  followed  by  that 
of  a  number  of  other  gases  by  Cavendish, 
Rutherford,  Priestley,  Scheele,  'etc. ; 
while  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  the 
two  last-named  chemists  afforded  to  La¬ 
voisier  the  means  of  revolutionizing  and 
systematizing  the  science.  By  a  series 
of  experiments  he  showed  that  all  sub¬ 
stances,  when  burned,  absorb  oxygen,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  products  of  com¬ 
bustion  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
combustible  consumed  and  of  the  oxygen 
which  has  disappeared.  The  application 
of  this  theory  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  most  important  chemical  phenomena 
was  obvious,  and  the  Stahlian  hypothe¬ 
sis  disappeared  from  the  science.  A  yet 
more  important  step  was  the  discovery  by 
Dalton  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combina¬ 
tion.  His  theory  was  immediately  taken 
up  by  Berzelius,  to  whose  influence  and 
careful  determination  of  the  chemical 
equivalents  of  almost  all  the  elements 
then  known  its  rapid  adoption  was 
mainly  due.  To  Berzelius  we  owe  almost 
all  the  modern  improvements  in  the 
methods  of  analysis,  and  to  Sir  H.  Davy 
the  foundation  of  electro-chemistry.  Of 
late  years  every  branch  of  the  science  has 
advanced,  but  the  most  extraordinary 
progress  has  been  made  in  organic  chem¬ 
istry.  The  investigations  of  chemists 
have  shown  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  different  substances  found  at  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth  can  be  broken  up  into 
several  substances  of  less  complicated 
nature,  which  resist  all  further  attempts 
to  decompose  them,  and  appear  to  con¬ 
sist  of  only  one  kind  of  matter.  These 
substances,  by  union  of  which  all  the 


different  sorts  of  known  matter  are  built 
up,  are  more  than  seventy  in  number, 
and  are  called  the  chemical  elements. 
The  list  (given  below)  includes  such  sub¬ 
stances  as  gold,  iron,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  calcium,  etc.  When  any  two  or 
more  of  these  elements  are  brought  in 
contact,  under  the  proper  conditions, 
they  may  unite  and  form  chemical  com¬ 
pounds  of  greater  or  less  complexity,  in 
which  the  constituents  are  held  in  union 
by  a  form  of  energy  which  has  received 
the  name  of  chemical  affinity.  This  affin¬ 
ity  is  characterized  by  its  acting  between 
dissimilar  particles,  and  producing  a 
new  substance  different  and  readily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  either  of  the  substances 
combining  to  form  it,  and  which  cannot 
be  again  separated  into  its  elements  by 
merely  mechanical  processes. 

Laws  of  Combination. —  (1)  Chemi¬ 
cal  combination  takes  place  between  the 
smallest  particles  of  matter  and  at  in¬ 
appreciable  distances.  Thus  fragments 
of  phosphorus  and  iodine  may  be  placed 
near  each  other,  but  do  not  combine  un¬ 
til  brought  into  actual  contact.  (2) 
Chemical  combination  invariably  effects 
a  change  in  all  bodies.  There  are  changes 
of  state,  temperature,  color,  volume, 
taste,  smell,  etc.  (3)  Chemical  combi¬ 
nation  takes  place  with  different  degrees 
of  force  in  different  bodies.  The  more 
unlike  two  bodies  are,  the  greater  the 
violence  with  which  they  combine.  (4) 
Chemical  combination  is  much  affected 
by  other  forces.  Heat,  light,  electricity, 
mechanical  force,  etc.,  may  either  acceler¬ 
ate  or  retard  it.  (5)  All  substances, 
elementary  and  compound,  combine  to¬ 
gether  in  fixed  and  definite  proportions  by 
weight.  (6)  When  bodies  combine  in 
more  than  one  proportion  their  other 
combining  proportions  are  simple  multi¬ 
ples  of  the  lowest.  Thus,  28  parts  of 
nitrogen  combine  with  16  parts  of  oxy¬ 
gen  to  form  nitrous  oxide,  while  28  parts 
of  the  former  and  32  of  the  oxygen  pro¬ 
duce  nitric  oxide,  and  an  additional  16 
of  oxygen  forms  nitric  trioxide,  etc.  (7) 
Gases  combine  in  fixed  and  definite  pro¬ 
portions  by  volume  as  well  as  by  weight. 
If  one  volume  of  each  gas  be  combined 
together,  two  volumes  of  the  gaseous  com¬ 
pound  result.  If  more  than  one  volume 
of  each  combine  together,  the  new  com¬ 
pound  occupies  only  two  volumes,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  aggregate  number  of  vol¬ 
umes  is  before  combination  takes  place. 
(8)  The  combining  proportions  of  com¬ 
pounds  are  the  sum  of  the  combining  pro¬ 
portions  of  their  constituent  elements. 

The  atomic  weight  of  any  element  is 
now  assumed  to  be  the  smallest  quantity 
which  can  enter  into  or  be  expelled  from 
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combination,  one  part  of  hydrogen  being 
taken  as  the  standard.  The  following 
table  contains  a  list  of  the  elements  with 
their  atomic  weights  and  symbols  (the 
latter  being  explained  in  a  succeeding 
paragraph).  The  list  given  was  adopted 
in  the  autumn  of  1910  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  on  Atomic  Weights. 


Aluminium.. 

.  Al 

27.1 

Neodymium.. .Nd 

144.3 

Antimony.... 

.Sb 

120.2 

Neon . 

20  2 

Argon . 

.A 

39.88 

Nickel . 

..Ni 

58.  C8 

Arsenic . 

74.96 

Nitrogen... . 

..N 

14.01 

Barium . 

.Ba 

137.37 

Osmium . 

190.9 

Bismuth . 

.Bi 

208.0 

Oxygen . 

,.o 

16.0 

Boron . 

..B 

11.0 

Palladium. . . 

..Pd 

106.7 

Bromine . 

..Br 

79.92 

Phosphorus. 

..P 

31.04 

Cadmium.... 

.Cd  112.40 

Platinum. . . . 

..Pt 

195.2 

Caesium . 

132.81 

Potassium. . . 

..K 

39.10 

Calcium . 

40.09 

Praseodymi¬ 

Carbon . 

.0 

12.0 

um . 

140.6 

Cerium . 

,.Ce  140.25 

Radium . 

226.4 

Chlorine . 

..Cl 

35.46 

Rhodium.... 

..Rh 

102.9 

Chromium. . . 

.Cr 

52.0 

Rubidium. . . 

85.45 

Cobalt . . 

58.97 

Ruthenium. , 

.  .Ru 

101.7 

Columbium. . 

.Cb 

93.5 

Samarium  . . 

..Sa 

150.4 

Copper . 

.Cu 

63.57 

Scandium .. . 

44.1 

Dysprosium. , 

•Dy 

162.5 

Selenium .... 

..Se 

79.2 

Erbium . 

167.4 

Silicon . 

..Si 

28.3 

Europium. ... 

152.0 

Silver . 

Fluorine . 

.F 

19.0 

Sodium . 

..Na 

23.0 

Gadolinium. . 

.Gd 

157.3 

Strontium. . . 

..Sr 

87.63 

Gallium . 

69.9 

Sulphur . 

32.07 

Germanium.. 

.  .Ge 

72.5 

Tantalum  .. . 

..Ta 

181.0 

Glucinium... 

.G1 

9.1 

Tellurium. . . 

..Te 

127.5 

Gold . 

197.2 

Terbium . 

...Tb 

159.2 

Helium . 

.He 

3.99 

Thallium. . . . 

..Tl 

204.0 

Hydrogen.. ., 

1.008 

Thorium  . . . . 

..Th 

232.4 

Indium . 

..In 

114.8 

Thulium . 

Iodine . 

.1 

126.92 

Tin . 

119.0 

Iridium . 

.Ir 

193.1 

Titanium. . .. 

, . .  Ti 

48.1 

Iron . 

55.85 

Tungsten.... 

..W 

184.0 

Krypton . 

.Kr 

82.92 

Uranium  .... 

..U 

238.5 

Lanthanium..La 

139.0 

Vanadium... 

,..v 

51.06 

Lead . 

207.1 

Xenon . 

.Xe 

130.2 

Lithium . 

6.94 

Ytterbium.. 

...  I  Yb 

Lutecium  ... 

.Lu 

174.0 

(Neoytterbium  f 

172.0 

Magnesium. . 

•  Mg 

24.32 

Yttrium . 

..Yt 

89.0 

Manganese.. 

..Mn 

54.93 

Zinc . 

..Zn 

65.37 

Mercury . 

•  Hg 

200.0 

Zirconium... 

..Zr 

90.6 

Molybdenum.. Mo 

96.0 

Nomenclature. — The  names  employed 
by  the  old  chemists  were  generally  de¬ 
rived  from  some  property  of  the  body  or 
indicated  the  mode  in  which  it  was  pre¬ 
pared,  and  sometimes  the  substance  from 
which  it  was  obtained.  Soon  after  the 
introduction  of  Lavoisier’s  system  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  appointed 
a  committee  to  improve  it ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  the  one  introduced  is  due  to 
Guyton  Morveau.  Though  somewhat 
modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  it  still  remains  substantially 
what  it  was.  The  names  applied  to  the 
elements  were  as  far  as  possible  derived 
from  some  conspicuous  property  they 
possess ;  e.g.  chlorine,  from  Greek  chlo- 
ros,  yellow.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  make  the  name  express  also  the  class 
to  which  the  substance  belongs.  Thus 


all  the  metals  (except  those  long  known) 
are  made  to  terminate  in  um,  as  potas¬ 
sium,  barium,  etc. ;  and  the  substances 
allied  to  chlorine  terminate  in  ine.  The 
nomenclature  of  compounds  was  based 
on  the  existence  of  two  classes  of  sub¬ 
stances  opposed  to  one  another  in  their 
properties,  and  known  as  acids  and  bases. 
All  the  bases  known  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  were  oxygen  compounds,  and 
they  were  known  by  the  general  name 
of  oxides.  The  compounds  of  chlorine, 
iodine,  and  bromine,  and  subsequently 
those  of  sulphur,  carbon,  boron,  and  sili¬ 
con,  though  really  belonging  to  a  differ¬ 
ent  class,  were  called  chlorides,  iodides, 
bromides,  sulphides,  etc.  After  the 
atomic  theory  came  into  use,  the  term 
oxide  was  confined  to  a  compound  con¬ 
taining  one  atom  of  oxygen  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  one  of  the  other  elements.  The 
compound  containing  two  atoms  of  oxy¬ 
gen  became  a  binoxide,  that  with  three 
a  teroxide,  and  so  on  ;  the  numeral  pre¬ 
fix  always  expressing  the  number  of 
atoms  of  oxygen.  So  also  we  speak  of 
a  protochloride  and  bichloride,  a  protosul¬ 
phide  and  bisulphide.  So  also  there  are 
a  number  of  oxides  containing  two  equiv¬ 
alents  of  metal  to  three  of  oxygen  ;  such 
compounds  are  called  sesquioxides. 
Names  constructed  in  this  way  are  ex¬ 
tremely  definite,  and  express  very  pre¬ 
cisely  the  constitution  of  the  compounds ; 
but  of  late  years  it  has  been  found  pref¬ 
erable  to  use  names  of  less  precision, 
and  to  distinguish  only  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  proportions  of  oxygen. 
Thus,  there  are  two  oxides  of  iron  pos¬ 
sessing  basic  properties,  which  are  called, 
respectively,  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  the 
termination  in  ous  being  used  in  all 
cases  for  the  compound  containing  the 
smaller,  and  that  in  ic  for  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  larger  quantity  of  oxygen, 
the  Latin  name  of  the  element  being  usu¬ 
ally  employed.  Both  systems,  however, 
are  still  in  common  use,  and  each  has 
its  special  advantages.  The  nomencla¬ 
ture  for  compounds  possessing  acid  in¬ 
stead  of  basic  properties  has  its  origin 
in  part  in  the  belief  entertained  by 
chemists  in  the  last  century  that  all  acids 
were  oxygen  compounds,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  unnecessary  to  indicate  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  oxygen  in  them,  as  the  word 
acid  sufficiently  did  so.  Thus  sulphur 
forms  two  different  acid  compounds,  one 
with  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than 
the  other,  called,  respectively,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids ;  and  similarly  we 
have  chlorous  and  chloric  acids,  etc. 
The  contrivers  of  the  present  nomencla¬ 
ture  did  not  provide  for  more  than  two 
acid  compounds  of  any  one  element,  that 
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being  the  largest  number  then  known. 
But  since  that  time  it  has  been  found 
that  there  may  be  four  or  five  such  com¬ 
pounds,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  distinc¬ 
tive  prefix,  as  in  the  case  of  hyposul- 
phurous  and  hyposulphuric  acids,  the 
prefix  (from  Greek  hypo,  under)  express¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  they  contain  smaller 
quantities  of  oxygen  than  the  other  acids. 
In  the  case  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  after 
the  name  chloric  acid  had  been  made 
use  of,  another  acid  containing  a  larger 
quantity  of  oxygen  was  discovered,  for 
which  the  name  of  hyperchloric  acid, 
usually  shortened  into  perchloric  acid, 
was  devised.  Further  observation,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  that  there  were  many  pow¬ 
erful  acids  which  contained  no  oxygen, 
but  that  hydrogen  was  invariably  pres¬ 
ent,  and  it  became  necessary  to  distin¬ 
guish  those  which  contained  hydrogen 
only.  Accordingly  we  have  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlor¬ 
ine,  in  contrast  with  chloric  acid,  a 
compound  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  compound 
of  hydrogen,  sulphur,  and  oxygen.  These 
form  the  two  classes  oxy-acids  and  non- 
oxy-acids. 

The  names  of  acids  were  formed  in 
order  to  enable  chemists  to  have  simple 
designations  for  salts ,  a  class  of  bodies 
produced  when  a  metal  takes  the  place 
of  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid.  Thus  the 
termination  in  ate  expressed  the  fact 
that  the  salt  is  derived  from  an  acid 
whose  name  terminates  in  ic ,  and  the 
salts  of  acids  whose  names  end  in  ous 
have  their  termination  in  ite.  Very  fre¬ 
quently  two  salts,  generally  of  the  same 
acid,  combine  to  form  what  is  usually 
known  as  a  double  salt,  as,  for  instance, 
potassium  sulphate  and  zinc  sulphate 
combine,  and  the  compound  is  called  the 
zinco-potassic  sulphate. 

This  system  of  nomenclature,  which 
fulfilled  the  requirements  of  chemistry 
at  the  time  it  was  devised,  became  less 
and  less  convenient  as  more  complex  com¬ 
pounds  were  discovered,  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  modify  and 
extend  it.  These  attempts,  however, 
have  uniformly  failed  to  meet  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  chemists. 

Symbols. — Very  soon  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Dalton’s  views  Berzelius  in¬ 
troduced  a  system  of  symbols  by  which 
the  composition  of  the  more  complex 
chemical  compounds  can  be  represented 
with  much  greater  precision  than  any 
nomenclature  admits  of ;  and  the  plan 
proposed  by  him,  though  with  some 
modifications,  is  now  universally  ac¬ 


cepted.  Every  element  is  represented  by 
a  symbol,  which  is  the  initial  letter  of 
its  Latin  name.  Thus  S  represents  sul¬ 
phur,  and  K  potassium,  of  which  the 
Latin  name  is  lcalium.  Where  several  ele¬ 
ments  have  the  same  initial  a  small  letter 
is  attached  to  it  for  the  sake  of  distinc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  G  is  the  symbol  of  carbon,  Ca 
that  of  calcium,  Ce  cerium,  Co  cobalt, 
and  Cu  copper  {cuprum).  These  symbols 
are  further  understood  in  all  cases  to 
represent  an  atom  of  each  element.  The 
symbols  of  compounds  are  formed  by  the 
juxtaposition  of  those  of  their  elements. 
Thus — 


H  Cl . Hydrochloric  acid, 

Ba  S . Baric  sulphide, 


express  the  fact  that  these  compounds 
contain  single  atoms  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents  ;  that  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example, 
is  a  compound  of  1  part  of  hydrogen  and 
35.5  of  chlorine ;  and  baric  sulphide  of 
137  parts  of  that  metal  and  32  of  sul¬ 
phur.  When  more  than  one  atom  of  an 
element  exists  in  any  compound  this  is 
indicated  by  a  co-efficient  placed  after  its 
symbol.  Thus  H20  is  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxy¬ 
gen  ;  S03,  a  compound  of  one  atom  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen ;  Fe2Cla,  a 
compound  of  two  atoms  of  iron  and  six 
of  chlorine.  Where  it  is  necessary  to 
express  more  than  one  atom  or  molecule 
of  the  compound  this  is  done  by  prefix¬ 
ing  to  the  symbol  a  large  number  written 
on  the  line.  Thus  2BaCl2  means  two 
molecules  of  barytic  chloride ;  3Fe203, 
three  molecules  of  ferric  oxide.  By  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  symbols 
in  each  compound  an  attempt  is  made  to 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  their  chemi¬ 
cal  functions.  Thus,  in  an  acid,  the 
hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  by  a 
metal,  begins  the  formula  of  the  com¬ 
pound  ;  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance,  is 
written  H2S04,  and  potassic  sulphate 
K2S04,  the  potassium  here  occupying  the 
same  position  as  the  hydrogen  it  has 
displaced. 

The  symbols  are  also  very  advantage¬ 
ously  used  to  express  the  changes  which 
occur  during  chemical  action,  and  they 
are  then  written  in  the  form  of  an  equa¬ 
tion,  of  which  one  side  represents  the 
condition  in  which  the  substances  exist 
before  the  change,  the  other  the  result 
of  the  reaction.  Thus — 

H  +  Cl  =  H  Cl. 

Hydrogen.  Chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

K2S04  +  Ba  2  (N03)  =  BaSOi  +  2KN03 
Potassic  Baric  Baric  Potassic 

sulphate.  nitrate.  sulphate,  nitrate. 

Atomicity. — When  an  atom  of  chlor- 
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ine,  weighing  35.5,  is  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  hydrogen  it  is  found  to  com¬ 
bine  only  with  one  atom  of  that  sub¬ 
stance.  When  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
weighing  16,  comes  .  in  contact  with 
hydrogen,  however,  it  combines  with 
two  parts,  or  two  atoms,  of  that  element. 
An  atom  of  nitrogen,  weighing  14,  com¬ 
bines  only  with  three  parts  or  three 
atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  elements  are 
therefore  said  to  possess  different  atom¬ 
icities ;  hydrogen  is  called  a  monatomic 
element,  oxygen  diatomic,  and  nitrogen 
triatomic.  With  reference  to  this  fact, 
therefore,  the  elements  have  been  divided 
into  several  classes  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  to  which  they 
are  equivalent,  or  with  which  they  can 
combine,  and  they  are  described  as 
monads,  diads,  triads,  etc.  No  physical 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  peculiar¬ 
ity  of  the  different  elements  has  yet 
been  obtained.  The  idea  which  is  made 
use  of  is  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements 
have  certain  points  of  attachment  with 
one  another,  varying  in  number  in  each 
case.  A  monad  is  supposed  to  have  one 
point  of  attachment,  a  diad  two,  and  so 
on,  and  these  have  been  called  bonds.  A 
diad,  therefore,  having  two  bonds  or 
points  of  attachment,  is  capable  of  as¬ 
similating,  as  it  were,  two  monads,  a 
triad  three  monads.  This  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  diagrammatically  by  using  a 
small  circle  for  each  atom,  with  one  or 
more  lines  projecting  from  its  side,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  bonds  or  points 
of  attachment  which  belong  to  each. 
More  commonly,  such  compounds  are 
represented  by  lines  surrounding  the 
ordinary  symbol  of  the  element ;  but  as 
such  symbols  are  very  inconvenient  in 
writing  and  printing,  it  is  customary  to 
express  the  atomicity  of  an  element  or 
compound  by  dashes  attached  to  its  ordi¬ 
nary  symbol.  Thus,  monad  hydrogen  is 
H',  diad  oxygen  O",  triad  nitrogen  N'" ; 
and  when  the  atomicity  exceeds  three  a 
small  Roman  numeral  is  employed,  thus, 
tetratomic  carbon  is  Civ.  Experience  has 
further  shown  that  the  atomicity  of  an 
element  is  capable  of  varying,  but  that 
the  change  of  atomicity  invariably  takes 
place  by  pairs.  A  pentatomic  element 
may  become  triatomic  or  monatomic,  but 
never  tetratomic  or  diatomic ;  and  a  tet¬ 
ratomic  may  become  diatomic,  but  never 
triatomic  or  monatomic.  This  variation 
in  atomicity  has  been  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  two  atomicities  in  an  ele¬ 
ment  can  neutralize  or  saturate  one  an¬ 
other.  There  are  several  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  notably  iron,  which  has  val¬ 
ences  of  2,  3,  and  4,  and  mercury  with 
valences  of  1  and  2. 


Molecules. — The  molecule  of  a  com¬ 
pound  is  the  quantity  of  it  which  exists 
in  two  gaseous  volumes,  so  that  we  do 
not  speak  of  the  atom  of  a  compound, 
but  of  its  molecule,  that  being  the  small¬ 
est  quantity  of  a  compound  which  can 
be  obtained  in  the  separate  state.  This 
and  other  considerations  have  led  to 
the  further  hypothesis,  that  atoms  never 
exist  in  a  separate  state,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  they  are  separated  from  com¬ 
pounds,  they  enter  into  combination  with 
one  another.  A  molecule  of  hydrogen  is 
therefore  H2,  or  it  may  be  represented 
thus  H — H,  so  as  to  indicate  that  the  two 
hydrogen  bonds  saturate  one  another. 

Compound  Radicals. — In  every  per¬ 
fect  molecule  all  the  bonds  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  combine  are  saturated,  and 
the  affinities  being  perfectly  satisfied,  the 
molecule  has  no  disposition  to  combine 
directly  with  any  other  substance ;  but 
if  several  elements  are  combined  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  or  more  bonds 
remain  unsatisfied,  the  compound  so  pro¬ 
duced  has  in  general  very  powerful  affin¬ 
ities,  and  unites  readily  with  any  sub¬ 
stance  capable  of  saturating  its  uncom¬ 
bined  bond.  The  tetratomic  carbon,  for 
example,  by  uniting  with  four  atoms  of 
hydrogen,  forms  the  saturated  molecule 
CH4 ;  but  when  carbon  unites  with  only 
three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  group,  CH3,  is 
produced,  containing  one  unsaturated 
bond  which  is  capable  of  combining  with 
other  substances,  such  as  chlorine,  iodine, 
or  bromine.  Such  a  group  as  CH3  is 
called  a  compound  radical.  Radicals  of 
this  kind  are  capable  of  forming  a  variety 
of  compounds,  in  which  their  functions 
resemble  those  of  an  element,  and  viewed 
in  this  aspect  an  element  has  often  been 
called  a  simple  radical.  A  compound 
radical  may  be  monad,  diad,  etc.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  unsaturated  bonds 
it  contains. 

Classification  of  Compounds. — The 
properties  of  chemical  compounds  may 
be  classified  not  merely  under  the  head 
of  the  particular  elements  they  contain, 
but  also  according  to  their  special  chemi¬ 
cal  functions.  The  advantages  of  the 
latter  method  were  early  recognized,  and 
the  distinction  between  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies  dates  back  to  a  period  long  previous 
to  the  ascertainment  of  their  true  nature. 
These,  and  the  class  of  salts  which  are 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  an 
acid  and  a  base,  are  the  most  impor-  j 
tant  classes  of  chemical  compounds.  An 
acid  is  now  described  as  a  compound 
containing  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro¬ 
gen,  easily  replaceable  by  a  metal  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  it  either  in  the 
free  state  or  as  an  oxide. 


Chemistry 


Chemulpo 


Bases  are  compounds  which,  by  re¬ 
acting  on  acids,  yield  salts.  The  most 
important  bases  are  oxides  of  metals, 
and  they  are  divided  into  several  sec¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  most  important  are 
the  alkalies.  -  These  substances  are  the 
hydrates  of  the  so-called  alkaline  metals, 
and  may  be  compared  to  water  in  which 
an  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  metal.  Most  of  the  bases,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  alkalies,  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  without  any  efEect  on  vege¬ 
table  colors.  Another  class  of  bases  of 
great  importance  is  typified  by  am¬ 
monia. 

Sulphides  are  compounds  of  an  element 
with  sulphur,  and  form  a  very  important 
class  of  compounds.  They  are  obtained 
either  by  heating  the  elements  with  sul¬ 
phur  in  proper  proportions  or  by  passing 
a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
through  a  solution  of  a  salt.  They  exist 
abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
form  some  of  the  most  important  ores. 
Some  of  the  sulphides  are  capable  of 
acting  as  bases  and  others  as  acids,  and 
by  combination  a  class  of  salts,  usually 
distinguished  as  sulphur  salts,  can  be 
obtained.  The  greater  part  of  the  sul¬ 
phides  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  some 
of  them  possess  extremely  fine  colors, 
and  are  used  as  paints. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Or¬ 
ganic  chemistry  is  that  branch  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  the  compounds 
existing  in  plants  and  animals,  or  which 
may  be  produced  from  substances  found 
ready  formed  in  their  tissues.  It  was 
at  first  believed  that  these  compounds 
were  peculiar  in  their  constitution,  quite 
distinct  in  their  chemical  relations,  and 
produced  by  what  was  called  vital  affin¬ 
ity.  The  discovery  by  Wohler,  however, 
that  urea  could  be  produced  artificially 
from  purely  mineral  substances  entirely 
altered  this  view ;  and  since  then  the 
artificial  production  of  many  organic 
compounds  has  practically  annulled  the 
distinction  between  organic  and  inor¬ 
ganic  chemistry  except  as  a  matter  of 
convenience.  Organic  chemistry  is  now 
most  commonly  defined  as  the  chemistry 
of  the  carbon  compounds,  for  that  element 
is  found  in  every  substance  which  can  be 
extracted  from  plants  and  animals,  in 
combination  with  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  less  frequently  with  sul¬ 
phur  and  phosphorus.  These  elements 
are  so  combined  as  in  many  cases .  to 
form  compounds  of  extreme  complexity, 
the  constitution  of  some  of  which  is  still 
a  matter  of  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  chemists ;  but  the  constitution  of 
the  simpler  organic  compounds  is  now 
thoroughly  understood. 
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Chprnrntz  (7iem'nits) ,  the  principal 
manufacturing  town  in 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  on  the  Chemnitz, 
39  miles  southwest  of  Dresden.  It  is 
well  built,  and  has  a  castle,  a  lyceum, 
town-hall,  school  of  design,  etc.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  white  and 
printed  calicoes,  ginghams,  handkerchiefs, 
woolen  and  half-woolen  goods,  etc. 
There  are  also  extensive  cotton-spinning 
mills,  and  mills  for  the  spinning  of 
combed  wool  and  floss-silk ;  dye-works, 
print-works,  bleach-works,  chemical 
works ;  large  manufactures  of  cotton 
hose,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  machin¬ 
ery  also  has  now  become  important.  The 
cotton  hose  and  woolen  goods  are  ex¬ 
ported  to  Japan,  China,  Africa,  and 
America,  while  the  machinery  is  chiefly 
destined  for  Russia,  Silesia,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.  It  has  had  a  rapid  recent  prog¬ 
ress,  having  now  three  times  the  popu¬ 
lation  it  had  in  1870.  Pop.  286.454. 
Chemnitz  (ftem'nits),  Marttn,  a 
German  Protestant  theo¬ 
logian  of  the  16th  century,  born  in  the 
mark  of  Brandenburg  in  1522.  He  was 
educated  at  Wittemberg  and  became  a 
schoolmaster  in  Wriezen  on  the  Oder. 
In  1550  he  became  librarian  of  Duke 
Albert  of  Prussia,  and  about  this  time 
wrote  his  Loci  Theologici,  1591,  a  learn¬ 
ed  commentary  on  Melanchthon’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  dogmatics.  He  subsequently  went 
as  a  minister  to  Brunswick,  where  he 
died  in  1586.  Of  his  other  works  the 
most  valuable  is  the  Examen  Consilii 
Tridentini. 

fhemncTi  (ke'mosh),  the  national  god 
of  the  Moabites,  who  were 
on  that  account  called  *  the  people  of 
Chemosh  ’  (Num.,  xxi,  29;  Jer.,  xlviii, 
46).  At  an  early  period  this  deity  ap¬ 
pears  also  as  the  national  god  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  (Judg.,  xi,  24),  though  his  wor¬ 
ship  seems  afterwards  to  have  given  place 
to  that  of  Moloch  (I  Ki.,  xi.  5,  7),  if 
Moloch  be  not  merely  another  name  for 
the  same  deity.  The  worship  of  Chemosh 
was  even  introduced  among  the  Hebrews 
by  Solomon,  who  “  built  an  high  place 
for  Chemosh,  the  abomination  of  Moab, 
in  the  hill  that  is  before  Jerusalem’ 
(I  Ki.,  xi,  7). 

A-mncis  ( ke-mo'sis ) ,  an  affection  of 
dlClllU&io  the  eye^  jn  which  the  con¬ 
junctiva  is  elevated  above  the  transpar¬ 
ent  cornea. 

Chemotlier'apy.  See  Serum  Therapy. 

Chemillno  (cfle-mui'po),  one  of  the 
v^iiciiiuipu  three  treaty-ports  of  Corea, 

exporting  beans,  ginseng,  etc.,  and  im¬ 
porting  European  and  American  manu¬ 
factures. 


Chenab 


Cheque 


flVipriaR  (chen-ab),  a  river  of  Hindu- 
u  stan,  one  of  the  five  rivers 
of  the  Punjab.  It  rises  in  the  Himalay¬ 
an  ranges  of  Pashmir,  and  entering  the 
Punjab  near  Sialkot,  flows  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction  till  it  unites  with  the 
Jehlam ;  length  about  800  miles.  At 
Wazirabad  it  is  crossed  by  a  great  iron 
railway  bridge  more  than  a  mile  long. 
Chem?  a  Chinese  musical  instrument, 
v  o)  consisting  of  a  series  of  tubes 
having  free  reeds.  Its  introduction  into 
Europe  led  to  the  invention  of  the  accor¬ 
dion,  harmonium,  and  other  free-reed 
instruments. 

(Thp-mpr  (sha-nya),  Andb£-Marie  de, 
V/ilC  CA  a  French  poet,  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  in  1702,  went  to  France 
when  very  young,  and  entered  the 
army,  but  left  shortly  after  his  twenti¬ 
eth  year  to  devote  himself  to  literary 
pursuits.  In  1790  he  joined  the  moder¬ 
ate  section  of  the  Republicans,  and  made 
himself  offensive  alike  to  the  Royalists 
and  Jacobinical  party.  Being  brought 
before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  he  was 
condemned  and  guillotined  July  25, 
1794.  The  poems  of  Chenier  are  incon¬ 
siderable  in  number,  but  give  the  author 
a  high  place  among  the  poets  of  France. 
His  chief  works  are  Hermes ;  The  Ele¬ 
gies;  La  Liberty,  etc. ;  and  some  beauti¬ 
ful  odes,  of  which  La  Jeune  Captive, 
written  in  prison,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known. 

(Thpiri  pr  Marie  Joseph  Blaise  de, 
vMic  cij  krot;her  of  the  foregoing, 
born  Aug.  28,  1764,  at  Constantinople, 
went  when  very  young  to  Paris,  served 
as  an  officer  of  dragoons,  left  the  service, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  dramas  Charles  IX,  Henry  VIII, 
and  La  Morte  de  Colas,  full  of  wild 
democratic  declamation,  were  received 
with  great  applause.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Convention,  where,  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  most  violent  Democrats. 
His  works  comprise  discourses  on  the 
history  of  French  literature,  as  well  as 
odes,  songs,  hymns,  etc.  He  died  in 
January,  1811. 

riTiPTvillp  (she-nil'),  a  sort  of  orna- 
Vfliemiie  mental  fabric  of  .  cord-like 

form,  made  by  weaving  or  twisting  to¬ 
gether  warp-threads,  with  a  transverse 
filling  or  weft,  the  loose  ends  of  which 
project  all  round  in  the  form  of  a  pile. 
Chenille  carpets  have  a  weft  of  chenille, 
the  loose  threads  of  which  produce  a 
fine,  velvety  pile. 

Chenonceaux  o’>'s0>'  s  e  e 
Chenopodiacese 


apetalous  exogens,  consisting  of  more  or 
less  succulent  herbs  or  shrubs,  belonging 
to  about  eighty  genera  and  600  species. 
They  are  mostly  innocent  weeds,  but 
several  are  employed  as  pot-herbs,  such 
as  spinach  and  beet,  and  others  for  the 
manufacture  of  soda.  The  genus  Cheno- 
pod'ium  consists  of  weedy  plants,  com¬ 
mon  in  waste  places,  and  known  in 
Britain  by  the  names  of  goosefoot,  fat- 
hen,  good  King  Henry,  etc.  C.  anthel- 
minticum  is  a  species  well  known  in  the 
United  States,  where  it  is  in  repute  as 
a  vermifuge,  under  the  name  of  worm- 
seed,  the  seeds  or  the  oil  obtained  from 
them  being  given  as  a  remedy  for  worms. 
C.  Quinoa  is  an  important  S.  American 
species,  having  edible  seeds,  on  account 
of  which  it  is  largely  cultivated  in  Peru 
and  Chile  as  a  food-plant. 
f!J»prmQ  (ke'ops),  the  name  given  by 
Herodotus  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch  whom  the  Egyptians  them¬ 
selves  called  Khufu.  He  belonged  to 
the  rulers  who  had  for  their  capital 
Memphis ;  lived  about  2800-2700  b.c., 
and  built  the  largest  of  the  pyramids. 
According  to  Herodotus,  he  employed 
100,000  men  on  this  work  constantly  for 
20  years. 

CllPTvhren  (hef'ren),  or  Cephben, 

^Iiepilieu  was  the  successor  of  Che_ 

ops  as  king  of  Egypt,  and  the  builder  of 
the  second  pyramid.  His  name  is  prop¬ 
erly  Khafra.  See  Cheops. 

p-nctnvtf  (chep'sto),  a  town  and 
unepstow  port  in  Englandt  County 

Monmouth,  on  the  Wye,  14  miles  N. 
by  w.  of  Bristol.  The  high  tides  of  the 
Wye  allow  large  ships  to  reach  the  town, 
which  is  very  ancient,  and  has  a  castle, 
portions  of  which  date  back  to  the 
Conquest.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey.  Pop. 
2953. 

ffliAnnP  or  Check  (chek),  a  draft 

c4.uc>  or  bill  on  a  bank,  payable 
on  presentation.  A  cheque  may  be  drawn 
payable  to  the  bearer,  or  to  the  order  of 
some  one  named ;  the  first  form  is  trans¬ 
ferable  without  endorsation,  and  payable 
to  any  one  who  presents  it ;  the  second 
must  be  endorsed,  that  is,  the  person  in 
whose  favor  it  is  drawn  must  write  his 
name<  on  the  back  of  it.  Cheques  are  a 
very  important  species  of  mercantile  cur¬ 
rency  wherever  there  is  a  well-organized 
system  of  banking.  The  regular  use  of 
them  for  all  payments,  except  of  small 
amount,  makes  the  transfer  of  funds  a 
mere  matter  of  cross-entries  and  trans¬ 
ferring  of  balances  among  bankers, 
and  tends  greatly  to  economize  the 
use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  cur¬ 
rency. 


Chequy 


Cheribon 


Chequered.  See  Herald- 

,  a.  river  of  Central  France, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  which 
it  enters  near  Tours ;  length,  200 
miles. 

Cher  (shar),  a  department  of  Central 
France,  named  from  the  river 
Cher,  and  formed  from  part  of  the  old 
provinces  of  Berry  and  Bourbonnais ; 
area,  2819  square  miles ;  capital.  Bourges. 
The  surface  is  in  general  flat,  but  is 
diversified  in  the  n.  by  chains  of  incon¬ 
siderable  hills.  Soil  various,  but  fertile 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Loire  and 
Allier,  The  forests  and  pastures  are 


works,  and  in  short  everything  necessary 
for  the  building  and  fitting  out  of  ships 
of  war.  There  is  a  great  dique  or  break¬ 
water,  stretching  across  the  roadstead, 
which,  though  protected  on  three  sides 
by  the  land,  was  formerly  open  to  the 
heavy  seas  from  the  north.  The  dique 
was  commenced  under  Louis  XVI,  is 
4120  yards  long,  and  is  2*4  miles  from 
the  harbor,  in  water  varying  from  42 
to  62  feet  deep.  A  fort  and  lighthouse 
occupy  the  center  of  the  dique,  and  there 
are  circular  forts  at  the  extremities. 
The  principal  industry  of  the  town  is 
centered  in  the  works  of  the  dockyard, 
the  conynercial  trade  and  manufactures 


Chequy, 


or 
ry 

P!L  or*  ( shar ) 


extensive.  More  grain  and  wine  are  pro¬ 
duced  than  the  demands  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  require.  The  preparation  and  man¬ 
ufacture  of  iron,  called  Berry  iron,  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  divided  into  three  arron- 
dissements.  Pop.  (1906)  343,484. 

Chprhnnrp*  (  s  h  a  r-b  6  r) ,  a  fortified 
^IieiUUUIg  Seaport  and  naval  ar¬ 
senal  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  196  miles  w.  n.  w.  Paris. 
The  fortifications  are  very  extensive,  and 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  in  recent 
years,  so  that  Cherbourg,  if  not  impreg¬ 
nable  from  the  sea,  is  at  least  very  diffi¬ 
cult  of  attack.  The  port  is  divided  into 
the  commercial  and  naval  ports,  which 
are  quite  distinct.  The  Port  Militaire 
is  accessible  at  all  times  of  tide  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  largest  class ;  there  are  slips 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions,  dry 
docks,  building-sheds,  mast-houses,  boiler¬ 


being  comparatively  insignificant.  Large 
quantities  of  eggs  are  shipped  for  Eng¬ 
land.  Cherbourg  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Roman  station.  William  the  Conqueror 
founded  a  hospital  in  it,  and  built  the 
castle  church.  The  castle,  in  which 
Henry  II  frequently  resided,  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Normandy.  The 
town  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1758. 
Pop.  (1906)  35,710. 

Cherbury,  See  Her*ert>  Ed- 

PTipriRnn  (sher'i-bon) ,  a  seaport  on 
IrlieilUUU  the  island  of  Java  capi_ 

tal  of  the  province  of  the  same  name. 
The  province  lies  on  the  coast  towards 
the  N.  w.,  produces  coffee,  timber,  areca- 
nuts,  indigo  and  sugar,  and  has  about 
770,000  inhabitants.  The  town  lies  in 
a  deep  bay  on  the  north  coast,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  Dutch  governor.  Pop. 
18,495. 


Cherimoyer 


Cherubini 


Cherimoyer 


(c  h  e  r-i-m  o  i'e  r),  the 
fruit  of  the  Anon  a 


Cherimolia ,  a  native  of  S.  and  Central 
America,  allied  to  the  custard-apple.  It 
is  a  heart-shaped  fruit  with  a  scaly  ex¬ 
terior,  and  numerous  seeds  buried  in  a 
delicious  pulp.  Both  flowers  and  fruit 
emit  a  pleasant  fragrance.  This  fruit 
is  now  cultivated  in  various  tropical 
regions. 


Cherkask'.  See  Tcherkask. 


Cher'nigov.  See  Tchernigov. 


f!Vi  attiVpao  (cher-o-kez') ,  a  tribe  of 
North  American  Indians 
in  the  United  States,  occupying  an 
allotted  region  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Their  old  seats  were  in  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  The 
Cherokees  are  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  have  invented  an 
alphabet,  printed  books  and  newspapers 
in  their  own  language,  live  in  well-built 
villages,  and  have  an  excellent  school 
system.  Their  numbers  are  about  20,000. 

CherOOt  (she-rot').  See  Cigar. 


Cherrv  (c^er,i)>  a  fruit-tree  of  the 
prune  or  plum  tribe,  very 
ornamental  and  therefore  much  culti¬ 
vated  in  shrubberies.  It  is  a  native  of 
most  temperate  countries  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  cultivated  varieties 
probably  belong  to  two  species,  Cerdsus 
avium  and  Cerdsus  vulgaris,  the  genus 
Cerasus  being  considered  a  subgenus 
of  Prunus.  They  are  numerous,  as 
the  red  or  garden  cherry,  the  red 
heart,  the  white  heart,  the  black  heart, 
etc.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  cherry,  or 
gean,  is  often  as  well  flavored,  if  not 
quite  so  large,  as  that  of  the  cultivated 
varieties.  It  is  said  that  the  cherry  was 
originally  brought  from  Cerasus,  in  Pon- 
tus,  to  Italy,  by  Lucullus,  about  B.c.  70, 
and  introduced  into  England  by  the 
Romans  about  a.d.  46.  The  cherry  is 
used  in  making  the  liqueurs  Kirschwas- 
ser  and  Maraschino  (which  see).  The 
wood  of  the  cherry-tree  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  is  very  serviceable  to  turners 
and  cabinet-makers.  An  ornamental  but 
not  edible  species  is  the  bird-cherry 
(which  see).  The  American  wild  cherry 
(Cerdsus  Virginia na) ,  is  a  fine  large  tree, 
the  timber  of  which  is  much  used  by 
cabinet-makers  and  others,  though  the 
fruit,  growing  in  clusters,  is  bitter  and 
rather  astringent.  It  is  famous  for  its 
medicinal  bark. 

OliovrTT  lanrpl  the  common  name  of 
V^neiiy  id-uici,  Cerdsus  Laurocerdsus, 

nat.  order  Rosaceae,  an  evergreen  shrub, 
a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  but  now 


naturalized  in  the  United  States  and 
common  in  shrubberies.  It  is  commonly 
called  laurel,  but  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  sweet-bay  or  other  true  species 
of  laurel.  The  leaves  yield  an  oil  nearly 
identical  with  that  got  from  bitter  al¬ 
monds.  The  distilled  water  (called 
‘laurel  water’)  from  the  leaves  is  used 
in  medicine  in  the  same  way  as  diluted 
hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  It  is  poi¬ 
sonous  in  large  doses.  The  Portugal 
laurel  is  another  species. 

Chprcn  (ker'so),  an  island  in  the  Adri- 
c  w  atic  belonging  to  Austria, 
yielding  wine,  olives  and  other  fruits, 
and  having  a  pop.  of  about  8274.  It 
contains  a  town  of  same  name ;  pop. 
4670. 

Cherson  (7ier'son).  See  Kherson. 


Chersonesus  (k  e  r-so;ne'sus ;  Greek, 
vuviwiivouo  <a  peninsula’),  an¬ 
ciently  a  name  applied  to  several  penin¬ 
sulas,  as  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus 
(Chersonesus  Cimhrica),  now  Jutland, 
etc.,  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (Ch.  Tau- 
rica ),  tne  peninsula  formed  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff — the  Crimea. 
Pliprt  (chert),  a  variety  of  quartz, 
u  called  also  Hornstone  or  Rock- 
flint.  It  is  less  hard  than  common 
quartz,  and  is  usually  amorphous,  some¬ 
times  globular  or  in  nodules.  Siliceous 
concretions  occurring  as  nodules  and 
layers  in  limestone  rocks  are  also  called 
chert. 

flliA-rf oatt  (chert'si),  a  town  of  Eng- 
land>  in  gurreyj  20  miles 
s.  w.  of  London,  on  the  Thames,  giving 
name  to  a  pari.  div.  of  the  county.  The 
Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  here.  Bricks 
and  tiles  are  made,  and  vegetables  largely 
cultivated.  Pop.  13,819. 
fJ'hprn'h  (cher'ub;  in  the  plural  Cher - 
uu  uhs  and  Cheruhium ),  one  of 
an  order  of  angels  variously  represented 
at  different  times,  but  generally  as 
winged  spirits  with  a  human  counte¬ 
nance,  and  distinguished  by  their  knowl¬ 
edge  from  the  seraphs,  whose  distinc¬ 
tive  quality  is  love.  The  first  mention 
of  cherubs  is  in  Gen.  iii,  24.  The  cher¬ 
ubs  in  Ezekiel’s  vision  had  each  four 
heads  or  faces,  the  hands  of  a  man, 
and  wings.  The  four  faces  were  the 
face  of  a  bull,  that  of  a  man,  that  of  a 
lion,  and  that  of  an  eagle.  (Ezek.,  iv 
and  x.)  In  the  celestial  hierarchy  cher¬ 
ubs  are  represented  as  spirits  next  in 
order  to  seraphs. 

Cheruhini  (ka-ro-be'ne),  Maria 
^iieiuuini  Ltjjgi  Carlo  Zenobio 

Salvatore,  an  eminent  Italian  composer 
born  at  Florence  in  1760.  His  first 
opera,  Quinto  Fahio,  was  produced  in 
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Alessandria  in  1780,  and  in  Rome  (in 
an  altered  form)  in  1783,  with  such 
success  as  to  spread  his  fame  over  Italy. 
After  visiting  London  he  finally  settled 
in  Paris,  where  he  became  director  of 
the  Iccole  Royale  in  1822,  and  died  in 
1842.  Among  his  compositions  are 
Iphigenia  in  Aulide ,  Lodoiska,  Faniska, 
Les  Deux  Journees,  etc.  In  his  later 
years  he  confined  himself  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  composition  of  sacred 
music,  and  gained  a  lasting  fame  by  his 
Coronation  Mass,  and  more  especially 
his  gorgeous  Requiem. 

PVipvhcpi  (ke-rus'si),  an  ancient 
VjIIci  Ubt/l  Qerman  tribe,  whose  terri¬ 
tory  probably  was  situated  in  that  part 
of  Germany  lying  between  the  Weser 
and  the  Elbe,  and  having  the  Harz 
Mountains  on  the  n.  and  the  Sudetic 
range  on  the  s.  This  tribe  was  known 
to  the  Romans  before  50  b.c.,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  served  in  the  Roman  armies. 
But  when  Varus  attempted  to  subject 
them  to  the  Roman  laws  they  formed  a 
confederation  with  many  smaller  tribes, 
and  having  decoyed  him  into  the  forests, 
destroyed  his  whole  army  in  a  battle 
which  lasted  three  days,  and  in  which 
he  himself  was  slain  (a.d.  9).  Upon 
this  the  Cherusci  became  the  chief  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  attacks  of  the  Romans.  Ger- 
manicus  marched  against  them,  but 
though  successful  in  several  campaigns 
did  not  obtain  any  permanent  advan¬ 
tages.  Subsequently  the.  Cherusci  were 
overcome  by  the  Chatti,  and  latterly 
they  were  incorporated  among  the 
Franks. 

Chprvil  (cher'vil),  the  popular  name 
unci  v  ix  0£  umbelliferous  plants  of 
the  genus  Chwrophyllum,  but  especially 
of  C.  temulum,  the  only  British  species, 
a  hairy  weed  with  longish,  grooved  fruits. 
Garden  chervil  is  Anthriscus  cerefolium, 
an  umbelliferous  plant  much  used  in 
soups  and  salads  in  some  European 
countries.  The  parsnip  chervil  (A.  bul- 
bosus)  has  a  root  like  a  small  carrot, 
with  a  flavor  between  that  of  a  chestnut 
and  a  potato.  Sweet  chervil,  sweet 
cicely,  or  myrrh  is  Myrrhis  odorata,  an 
aromatic  and  stimulant  umbellifer  for¬ 
merly  used  as  a  pot-herb,  growing  in  a 
semiwild  state  in  Britain. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (scp^cl0susa‘gay  ’  of 

the  United  States,  in  the  states  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Maryland.  Its  entrance  is 
between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry, 
1G  miles  wide,  and  it  extends  180  miles 
to  the  northward.  It  is  from  10  to  30 
miles  broad,  and  at  most  places  as  much 
as  9  fathoms  deep,  affording  many  com¬ 
modious  harbors  and  a  safe  and  easy 


navigation.  It  receives  the  Susquehanna, 
Potomac,  York  and  James  Rivers  and 
supplies  a  route  to  the  sea  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Baltimore,  Washington,  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Richmond.  Off  Norfolk  lies  the 
fine  harbor  of  Hampton  Roads,  the 
scene  of  the  famous  battle  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac.  The  oyster 
fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  are  the  fin¬ 
est  in  the  country,  and  its  large  num¬ 
bers  of  wild  fowl,  especially  the  famous 
canvas-back  duck,  make  it  a  favorite 
resort  for  sportsmen. 


PTi  Acplrlpn  (ches'  el-den),  William, 
an  English  surgeon  and 
anatomist,  born  in  Leicestershire  in 
1688,  went  to  London  to  prosecute  his 
studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
began  to  give  lectures  on  anatomy.  In 
1713  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  long  es¬ 
teemed  as  a  manual  of  the  science.  In 
1723  he  published  a  Treatise  on  the 
High  Operation  for  the  Stone,  and  after¬ 
wards  added  to  his  reputation  by  oper¬ 
ating  for  stone.  In  1733  was  published 
his  Osteography,  or  Anatomy  of  the 
Bones,  folio,  consisting  of  plates  and 
short  explanations,  a  splendid  and  accu¬ 
rate  work.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1752. 

PliPcliirA  (chesh'ir) ,  or  Chester,  a 
vaicamic  maritime  county  and  county 

palatine  of  England,  bounded  by  the 
counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  Derby, 
Stafford,  Salop,  Denbigh,  Flint,  the  es¬ 
tuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey,  and  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  area  is  1027.8  sq.  miles, 
of  which  only  a  sixteenth  is  uncultivated. 
The  surface  is  generally  level,  the  soil 
mostly  a  rich  reddish  loam  variously 
clayey  or  sandy.  There  is  some  of 
the  finest  pasture  land  in  England ;  and 
cheese,  the  main  produce  of  the  Cheshire 
farmer,  is  made  in  great  quantities. 
Extensive  tracts  of  land  are  cultivated 


as  market-gardens,  the  produce  being 
sent  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
towns.  Minerals  abound,  especially 
rock-salt  and  coal,  which  are  extensively 
worked.  Cotton  manufacture  is  carried 
on  at  Stockport,  Stalybridge,  and  the 
northeastern  district,  shipbuilding  at 
Birkenhead  and  other  places.  Trade  is 
facilitated  by  numerous  railway  lines 
and  a  splendid  system  of  canals.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Mersey,  and  Dee 
and  the  Weaver.  Small  sheets  of  water 
called  meres  are  numerous.  Cheshire 
has  eight  parliamentary  divisions,  each 
returning  one  member.  Principal  towns, 
Chester,  the  county  town,  Macclesfield, 
Stockport,  Birkenhead  and  Stalybridge. 
Pop.  (1911)  676,356. 

PIiacjq  a  well-known  game  of  great 
Vjiic&a,  antiquity  and  of  eastern  ori- 
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gin,  having  probably  arisen  in  India,  and 
thence  spread  through  Persia  and  Arabia 
to  Europe.  The  game  is  played  by  two 
persons,  on  a  board  consisting  of  sixty- 
four  squares  arranged  in  eight  rows  of 
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eight  squares  each,  alternately  black  and 
white.  Each  player  has  sixteen  men, 
eight  of  which,  known  as  pawns,  are 
of  the  lowest  grade ;  the  other  eight, 
called  pieces,  are  of  various  grades. 
They  are,  on  each  side,  king  and  queen ; 
two  bishops,  two  knights,  and  two  rooks 
or  castles.  The  board  must  be  placed 
so  that  each  player  shall  have  a  white 
square  to  his  right  hand.  The  men  are 
then  set  upon  the  two  rows  of  squares 
next  the  players ;  the  pieces  on  the  first, 
the  pawns  on  the  second  row,  leaving 
four  unoccupied  rows  in  the  center. 
The  king  and  queen  occupy  the  central 
squares  facing  the  corresponding  pieces 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  queen  always 
occupies  her  own  color,  white  queen  on 
white  square,  black  on  black.  The  two 
bishops  occupy  the  squares  next  the 
king  and  queen ;  the  two  knights  the 
squares  next  the  bishops;  the  rooks  the 
last  or  corner  squares.  The  pawns  fill 
indiscriminately  the  squares  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  front  row.  The  men  standing 
on  the  king’s  or  queen’s  side  of  the 
board  are  named  respectively  king’s  and 
queen’s  men.  Thus  king’s  bishop  or 
knight  is  the  bishop  or  knight  on  the  side 
of  the  king.  The  pawns  are  named  from 
the  pieces  in  front  of  which  they  stand  ; 
king’s  pawn,  king’s  knight’s  pawn, 
queen’s  rook’s  pawn,  etc.  The  names 
of  the  men  are  contracted  as  follows 
King,  K ;  King’s  Bishop,  K.B. ;  King’s 
Knight,  K.Kt. ;  King’s  Rook,  K.R. ; 
Queen,  Q. ;  Queen’s  Bishop,  Q.B. ; 

Queen’s  Knight,  Q.Kt. ;  Queen’s  Rook, 


Q.R.  The  pawns  are  contracted :  K.P., 

Q.P.,  K.B.P.,  Q.Kt.P.,  etc.  The  board 
is  divided  into  eight  files  running  longi¬ 
tudinally  from  one  player  to  the  other, 
and  laterally  into  eight  ranks  or  rows. 
Each  file  is  named  from  the  piece  which 
occupies  its  first  square,  and  counting 
inversely  from  the  position  of  each 
player  to  that  of  the  other,  the  rows 
are  numbered  from  1  to  8.  At  White’s 
right-hand  corner  we  have  thus  K.R. 
square ;  immediately  above  this  K.R.2 ; 
and  so  on  to  K.R.  8,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  file ;  the  second  file  begins 
with  K.Kt.  square  on  the  first  row, 
and  ends  with  K.Kt.  8  on  the  eighth. 
White’s  K.R.  8  and  K.Kt.  8  are  thus 
Black’s  K.R.  square,  and  K.  Kt.  square, 
and  the  moves  of  each  player  are  de¬ 
scribed  throughout  from  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  in  inverse  order  to  the  moves  of 
his  opponent. 

In  chess  all  the  men  capture  by  occu¬ 
pying  the  position  of  the  captured  man, 
which  is  removed  from  the  board ;  the 
only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  en 
passant  capture  by  the  pawn,  which 
will  be  explained  later.  The  ordinary 
move  of  the  Pawn  is  straight  forward 
in  the  same  file ;  a  pawn  never  moves 
backward.  The  first  time  a  P.  is  moved 
it  may  be  played  forward  one  square 
or  two ;  afterwards  only  one  square  at 
a  time.  But  in  capturing  an  adverse 
piece  the  P.  moves  diagonally  one  square 
to  occupy  the  position  of  the  captured 
man.  Thus  if  White  open  a  game  by 
playing  P.  to  Iv.  4  and  Black  answers  P. 
to  K.  4,  the  pawns  are  immovable ;  but 
if  White  now  plays  P.  to  K.B.  4  or  P. 
to  Q.  4,  Black  may  capture  the  P.  last 
advanced.  Pawns  have  another  mode 
of  capture  peculiar  to  themselves,  known 
as  the  en  passant  capture,  which  is 
only,  available  against  pawns.  If  Black’s 
P.,  instead  of  occuoying  K.  4,  stood  on 
K.  5,  and  White  played  P.  to  Q.  4, 
Black  could  not  capture  it  by  placing 
his  P.  on  the  square  it  occupies,  which 
would  Ije  a  false  move ;  but  he  is  at 
liberty  to  make  the  capture  by  placing 
his  own  P.  on  the  square  passed  over  by 
White’s  (Q.  6).  The  privilege  of  cap¬ 
turing  .  en  passant  has  two  important 
limitations:  (1)  the  P.  to  be  captured 
must  have  moved  two  squares  on  its 
initial  move,  and  (2)  the  capture  must 
be  made  immediately  after  it  has  moved ; 
if  other  moves  intervene  the  privilege 
is  lost.  When  a  P.,  by  moving  or  cap¬ 
turing,  reaches  the  eighth  square  of  any 
file  it  can  no  longer  remain  a  P.,  but 
must  at  once  be  exchanged  for  a  piece 
of  the  same  color.  The  player  may 
choose  any  piece  except  the  king;  but 
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the  queen,  the  most  valuable  piece,  is 
generally  the  piece  chosen.  This  is  called 
queening  a  pawn,  and  a  player  may 
thus  have  several  queens  on  the  board. 
The  Rook. — The  moves  of  the  pieces 
are  not,  like  those  of  the  pawns,  limited 
to  a  single  direction.  The  R.  moves  in 
any  direction  and  for  any  distance  that 
is  open  along  either  the  particular  row 
or  the  file  on  which  it  happens  to  stand. 
It  can,  of  course,  capture  any  obstruct¬ 
ing  opposing  piece  or  pawn  and  occupy 
its  place.  The  Bishop. — The  B.’s  move 
diagonally,  either  backward  or  forward, 
and  can  never  change  the  color  of  their 
square.  Like  the  R.’s,  their  range  is  only 
limited  by  the  extent  to  which  their 
path  is  open  or  unobstructed ;  a  B.  may 
also  capture  an  obstructing  opponent. 
The  Queen. — The  Q.  combines  the  moves 
of  the  R.  and  B.  She  is  the  most  power¬ 
ful  piece  on  the  board,  and  can  move  to, 
or  capture  at,  any  distance  or  direction 
in  a  straight  line.  The  King. — The  K. 
is  at  once  the  weakest  and  the  most 
valuable  piece  on  the  board.  In  point 
of  direction  he  is  as  free  as  the  queen, 
but  for  distance  he  is  limited  to  the 
adjacent  squares.  Standing  on  any 
central  square  he  commands  the  eight 
squares  around  him  and  no  more.  Be¬ 
sides  his  ordinary  move  the  K.  has  an¬ 
other  by  special  privilege,  in  which  the 
R.  participates.  Once  in  the  game,  if 
the  squares  between  K.  and  R.  are  clear, 
if  neither  K.  nor  R.  has  moved,  if  K. 
is  not  attacked  by  any  hostile  man,  and 
if  no  hostile  man  commands  the  square 
over  which  K.  has  to  pass,  K.  may 
move  two  squares  towards  either  K.R. 
or  Q.R.,  and  R.  in  the  same  move  must 
occupy  the  square  over  which  K.  has 
passed.  This  is  called  castling.  The 
Knight. — The  Kt.,  unlike  the  other 
pieces,  never  moves  in  a  straight  line. 
His  move  is  limited  to  two  squares  at  a 
time,  one  forwards,  backwards  or  side¬ 
ways,  and  one  diagonally,  and  he  can 
leap  over  any  man  occupying  a  square 
intermediate  to  that  to  which  he  in¬ 
tends  to  go.  All  captures  in  chess  are 
optional. 

The  definite  aim  in  chess  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  .to  surrender  of  the  opposing  king. 
The  K.  in  chess  is  supposed  to  be  in¬ 
violable,  that  is,  he  cannot  be  taken,  he 
can  only  be  in  such  a  position  that  if 
it  were  any  other  piece  it  would  be 
taken.  Notice  of  every  direct  attack 
upon  him  must  be  given  by  the  adver¬ 
sary  saying  check ,  and  when  the  K.  is 
attacked  all  other  plans  must  be  aban¬ 
doned,  and  all  other  men  sacrificed,  if 
necessary,  either  to  remove  him  from 
danger,  interpose  another  man,  or  cap¬ 


ture  the  assailant.  It  is  also  a  funda¬ 
mental  rule  of  the  game  that  the  K.  can¬ 
not  be  moved  into  check.  When  the  K. 
can  no  longer  be  defended  on  being 
checked  by  the  adversary,  either  by  mov¬ 
ing  him  out  of  danger,  or  by  interposing 
another  man,  or  by  capture  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  man  the  game  is  lost,  and  the  adver¬ 
sary  announces  this  by  saying  checkmate. 
When,  by  inadvertence  or  lack  of  skill, 
a  player  blocks  up  his  opponent’s  K.  so 
that  it  cannot  move  without  going  into 
check,  and  no  other  man  can  be  moved 
without  exposing  him,  the  player  reduced 
to  this  extremity  cannot,  without  violat¬ 
ing  the  fundamental  rule  referred  to,  play 
at  all.  In  such  a  case,  the  one  player 
being  unable  to  play  and  the  other  out 
of  turn,  the  game  is  considered  drawn , 
that  is,  concluded  without  advantage  to 
either  player. 

Chest  man  an(*  ttm  higher  verte- 
c  brates,  the  cavity  formed  by  the 
breast-bone  in  front  and  the  ribs  and 
backbone  at  the  sides  and  behind,  shut 
off  from  the  abdomen  below  by  the  dia¬ 
phragm  or  midriff.  It  contains  the 
heart,  lungs,  etc.,  and  the  gullet  passes 
through  it.  See  Thorax. 

Chester  (ches'ter),  an  English  par¬ 
liamentary  and  municipal 
borough,  county  town  of  Cheshire,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Dee  about  16  miles  from 
Liverpool.  It  is  a  bishop’s  see,  and  con¬ 
tains  an  old  and  interesting  cathedral  re¬ 
cently  restored.  The  four  principal 
streets  have  the  roadways  sunk  consid¬ 
erably  below  the  level  of  the  footways, 
which  run  within  piazzas  covered  by 
the  upper  portion  of  the  houses,  and  in 
front  of  the  ranges  of  shops.  Flights 
of  steps  at  convenient  distances  connect 
the  carriageways  with  the  footways  or 
‘  rows.’  There  are  also  shops  and  ware¬ 
houses  below  the  rows.  These  features, 
together  with  the  ancient  walls  (now 
a  public  promenade)  and  the  quaintly- 
carved  wooden  gables  of  many  of  the 
houses,  give  an  antique  and  picturesque 
appearance .  to  Chester.  Chester  has 
manufactories  of  lead  pipes,  boots  and 
shoes,  iron-foundries,  chemical  works, 
etc.  The  port  has  been  improved  of 
late  years,  but  the  shifting  navigation 
of  the  Dee  will  never  allow  it  to  become 
of  leading  consequence.  Pop.  48,136. 

a  cify  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  Delawar6i  15  miles  be_ 
low  Philadelphia,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  steam  and  electric  railways. 
It  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  1643, 
and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  its 
Swedish  name  being  Upland.  Within  re¬ 
cent  years  it  has  grown  rapidly  and  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  large  manufacturing 


Chesterfield 


Chettik 


establishments,  including  a  shipyard, 
extensive  steel  and  textile  mills,  and 
various  other  industries.  It  has  a  good 
river  harbor  and  considerable  commerce. 
Pop.  38,537. 

Chesterfield  a  town 

of  England,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  24  miles  n.  of  Derby,  irregularly 
but  substantially  built.  The  principal 
manufactures  are  ginghams,  lace  and 
earthenware,  but  a  majority  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  are  employed  in  connection 
with  the  collieries,  iron-mines  and  blast¬ 
furnaces  of  the  vicinity.  It  gives  name 
to  a  parliamentary  division  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Pop.  (1911)  37,429. 

Chp^terfipld  Philip  Dormer  Stan- 
^nebiemeia,  H0PE>  Earl  of  an 

English  statesman  and  author,  was  born 
in  London  in  1694,  and  studied  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  On  the  accession  of  George  I 
(1714)  he  became  Gentleman  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
was  returned  by  the  borough  of  St.  Ger¬ 
mains,  in  Cornwall,  to  parliament.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  title  in  1726, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  acquired 
some  distinction  as  a  speaker.  In  1728 
he  was  ambassador  to  Holland,  in  1744 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  position 
which  he  occupied  with  great  credit,  and 
in  1746  secretary  of  state ;  but  in  1748 
retired  from  public  affairs.  He  obtained 
some  reputation  as  an  author  by  essays 
and  a  series  of  letters  to  his  son.  His 
letters  to  his  godson  with  a  memoir  by 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  were  published  in 
1889.  These  writings  combine  wit  and 
good  sense  with  great  knowledge  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Lord  Chesterfield  died  in  1773. 

Chester-le-Street,  Ef1f' 

county  of  and  5  miles  n.  of  Durham, 
giving  name  to  a  parliamentary  division 
of  the  county.  It  has  coal-mines  and 
iron- works.  Pop.  (1911)  14,713. 

Chest-foundering,  g0^«eaa srUn 

matic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  forelegs,  impeding  both  res¬ 
piration  and  the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Chestnut  (ches'nut),  a  genus  of 
Lnesmui  plantg>  order  Cupuliferae, 

allied  to  the  beech.  The  common  or 
Spanish  chestnut  ( Castdnea  vesca )  is 
a  stately  tree,  with  large,  handsome,  ser¬ 
rated,  dark-green  leaves.  The  fruit  con¬ 
sists  of  two  or  more  seeds  enveloped  in 
a  prickly  husk.  Probably  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  has  long  been  natural¬ 
ized  in  Europe,  and  was  perhaps  intro¬ 
duced  into  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
Chestnuts  form  a  staple  article  of  food 
among  the  peasants  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  timber  of  the  tree  was  formerly 


more  in  use  than  it  is  now ;  it  is  inferior 
to  that  of  the  oak,  though  very  similar 
to  it  in  appearance,  especially  when  old. 
Two  American  species  of  chestnuts,  G. 
Americana  and  G.  Pumila  or  chinkapin 
(the  latter  a  shrub),  have  edible  fruits 
smaller  than  the  fruit  of  the  European 


Chestnut  (Castanea  vesca). 

tree,  with  which  the  former  is  often 
regarded  as  identical. — The  name  of 
Cape  Chestnut  is  given  to  a  beautiful 
tree  of  the  rue  family,  a  native  of  Cape 
Colony. — The  Moreton  Bay  Chestnut  is 
a  leguminous  tree  of  Australia,  Gastan- 
ospermum  Austrdle,  with  fruits  resembl¬ 
ing  those  of  the  chestnut. — The  water- 
chestnut  is  the  water-caltrop,  Trapa 
natans.  See  Galtrop. — The  horse-chest¬ 
nut  (which  see)  is  quite  a  different  tree 
from  the  common  chestnut. 

Chetah  (che'ta),  the  Felis  jubdta 
vucuaii  ^or  Cynailurus  jubdtus),  or 
hunting  leopard  of  India,  a  native  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  It  has  its  specific 
name  ( jubdta ,  crested  or  maned)  from 
a  short  mane-like  crest  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  When  used  for  hunting  it  is 
hooded  and  placed  in  a  car.  When  a 
herd  of  deer  is  seen,  its  keeper  places  its 
head  in  the  proper  direction  and  removes 
its  hood.  It  slips  from  the  car,  and,  ap¬ 
proaching  its  prey  in  a  stealthy  manner, 
springs  on  it  with  several  bounds.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  large  greyhound, 
has  a  catlike  head,  but  a  body  more 
like  a  dog’s.  A  slightly  different  form 
inhabits  Africa,  distinguished  as  a  differ¬ 
ent  species,  though  with  only  trivial 
variations. 

Chettik  (chet'tik),  a  tree  of  Java, 
the  Strychnos  Tieute,  yield¬ 
ing  a  very  virulent  poison  called  by  the 
same  name,  more  powerful  than  that 
obtained  from  the  upas-tree,  and  owing 
its  virulence  to  tie  strychnine  it  con¬ 
tains. 


Chetvert 


Chevy  Chase 


P.ViptTrprt  (chet'vert),  a  Russian  grain- 
uactvcu  measure,  equal  to  0.7218  of 
au  imperial  quarter,  or  5.77  bushels. 
Cheval  ^  ^  she-val;  French),  on 
a i,  horseback,  astride  any  object. 
The  troops  are  said  to  be  arranged  & 
cheval  when  they  are  placed  so  as  to 
command  two  roads,  two  banks  of  a 
river,  etc. 

Cheval-glass  "j&J 

on  a  frame,  and  large  enough  to  reflect 
the  whole  figure. 

Chevalier  (she-v&-lya),  Michel,  a 
v^iicv  duel  celebrated  economist,  born 

at  Limoges  in  France,  in  1806.  He  was 
educated  as  an  engineer  in  the  School 
of  Mines,'  joined  the  St.  Simonians,  and 
suffered  six  months’  imprisonment  for 
promulgating  the  free  doctrines  of  PSre 
Enfantin’s  party.  On  his  liberation  M. 
Chevalier  renounced  his  extreme  doc¬ 
trines,  and  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
and  to  England  on  special  missions.  He 
became  a  councilor  of  state  (1838), 
professor  of  political  economy  in  the 
College  de  France  (1840),  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies  (1846),  and 
member  of  the  Institute  (1851).  By 
this  time  he  had  written  a  number  of 
works :  Lettres  sur  VAmerique  du  Nord; 
Des  Interets  Materiels  en  France ;  Essais 
de  Politique  Industrielle ;  Gours  d'Econ- 
omie  Politique,  etc.  He  was  known  as 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  trade  and  as 
a  specialist  on  questions  of  currency. 
Along  with  Cobden  and  Bright  he  had 
a  great  part  in  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1860  between  France  and  Britain.  He 
died  in  1879. 

Chevaux-de-frise  sdf  afr®zfj 

horses,’  so  called  because  first  used  at 
the  siege  of  Groningen,  in  that  province, 
in  1658),  contrivances  used  in  warfare, 
consisting  of  long  pieces  of  timber  or 
iron  forming  a  center,  with  long,  sharp- 
pointed  spikes  projecting  all  round, 
placed  on  the  ground  and  serving  to  de¬ 
fend  a  passage,  stop  a  breach,  etc. 

Chpviftt  TTill <5  (che'vi-ot,  or  chev'i- 
oneviot  illllb  ot)t  a  range  on  the 

borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
stretching  s.  w.  to  N.  e.  for  above  35 
miles ;  culminating  point,  the  Cheviot, 
2688  ft.  They  are  clothed  for  the  most 
part  with  a  close  green  sward,  and  are 
pastured  by  a  celebrated  breed  of  sheep. 

Cheviot  Sheep,  snhS 

from  the  well-known  Cheviot  mountain 
range,  noted  for  their  large  carcass  and 
valuable  wool,  with  qualities,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  hardiness  second  only  to 
that  of  the  black-faced  breed,  constitute 


them  the  most  valuable  race  of  mountain 
sheep  in  Britain.  The  fleece  weighs 
from  3  to  4  lbs.,  and  the  carcass  of 
ewes  varies  from  12  to  16  lbs.  per  quar¬ 
ter,  that  of  wethers  from  16  to  20 
lbs. 

Plipvrenl  (she-vreul) ,  JVI 1  c  h  el  Eu- 
viicvicui  g£:ne,  a  French  chemist, 

born  in  1786.  In  1813  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physical  science  in  the  Charle¬ 
magne  Lyceum,  in  1824  director  of  dye¬ 
ing  in  the  Gobelins  manufactory,  in  1830 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  de 
France.  In  1879  he  retired.  He  wrote 
various  works  on  chemistry  and  dyeing, 
and  an  important  work  on  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colors, 
translated  into  English.  He  died  in 
1889. 

Chevron  (shev'ron),  a  heraldic  and 
VAUCV  i  ornamental  form,  variously 
used.  In  heraldry,  the  chevron  is  an 
ordinary  supposed  to  rep¬ 
resent  two  rafters  meeting 
at  top.  It  is  one  of  charges 
called  honorable  ordinaries, 
and  is  usually  placed  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
cut.  A  similar  form  is  used 
for  the  distinguishing  badge 
worn  on  the  arm  of  a  non- 
c  o  m  m  i  s  sioned  officer  in 


Chevron. 


the  British  army.  In  architecture,  the 
chevron  molding  consists  of  a  vari- 


Chevron  Molding. 

ety  of  fret  ornament  of  a  zigzag  form, 
common  in  Norman  architecture. 

Chevrotain  (sh  ev'ru-tan;  T rag  ulus 
pygmceus),  a  species 
of  small  musk-deer  found  in  India  and 
Southeastern  Asia  and  the  islands. 

Chp'vv  Chase  the  name  of  a  cele- 
^ne  vy  cnase,  brated  British  border 

ballad,  which  is  probably  founded  on 
some  actual  encounter  which  took  place 
between  its  heroes,  Percy  and  Douglas, 
although  the  incidents  mentioned  in  it 
are  not  historical.  On  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  incidents  in  this  ballad 
to  those  of  The  Battle  of  Otterhourne, 
the  two  ballads  have  often  been  con¬ 
founded  ;  but  the  probability  is  that  if 
any  historical  event  is  celebrated  at  all 
in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase,  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  celebrated  in  The  Battle 
of  Otterhourne ,  and  that  the  similarity 
between  the  two  ballads  is  to  be  ex- 
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Cheyenne 


Chiavari 


plained  by  supposing  that  many  of  the 
events  of  the  former  were  borrowed  from 
the  latter.  There  are  two  versions  of 
the  ballad  bearing  the  name  of  Chevy 
Chase ,  an  older  one,  originally  called 
The  Hunting  of  the  Cheviot,  and  a  more 
modern  one.  From  the  fact  that  the 
older  version  is  mentioned  in  the  Com- 
playnt  of  Scotland,  written  in  1548,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  known  in  Scotland 
before  that  time.  The  age  of  the  more 
modern  version  is  believed  to  be  no  later 
than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  This  is  the 
version  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
critique  by  Addison  in  Nos.  TO  and  74  of 
the  Spectator. 

Chevprmp  (shl-yen'),  a  town,  capi- 

^neyenne  tal  of  the  gtate  of  Wy_ 

oming,  and  of  Laramie  Co.,  is  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Laramie  Mountains, 
0050  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  on  the 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Denver  Pacific.  Coal  and 
iron  ore  are  found  in  the  vicinity  and 
it  is  an  important  cattle  center.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  State  capitol  and  a  soldiers’ 
and  sailors’  home.  Pop.  11,320. — The 
river  Cheyenne,  or  Big  Cheyenne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Missouri,  is  formed  by 
two  branches,  the  N.  Fork  and  the  S. 
Fork,  which  rise  in  this  state,  and  have 
the  Black  Hills  between  them,  each 
about  300  miles  long,  the  Big  Cheyenne 
being  150  more. 

Cheyenne  Indians, 

Algonquin  stock  of  American  Indians, 
originally  on  the  Red  River  of  the 

North,  later  on  the  Cheyenne  River  in 
Wyoming  and  as  far  south  as  the 

Arkansas.  During  the  Civil  war  and 
until  1867  the  government  had  frequent 
wars  and  other  troubles  with  them.  They 
now  form  part  of  the  Indian  population 
of  Oklahoma. 

fibiflbT’PT’fl  (k  l  -&-bra'rsi),  Gabriello, 
I'llld/Ulclcl  an  Julian  poet,  born  in 

1552 ;  died  in  1637 ;  wrote  various  kinds 
of  poems,  and  imitated  Pindar  and  Anac¬ 
reon  in  odes  and  canzonets,  not  un¬ 
successfully. 

PliiciTiQ  ( ke-a  n&  ;  anciently  Clams) , 
I'lilctlld  a  river  an(j  valley  of  Italy, 

in  Tuscany  and  Umbria.  The  river  is 
artificially  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  one  flowing  into  the  Arno,  the  other 
into  the  Paglia.  By  works  begun  in 
1551  and  completed  only  in  1823  the 
valley  of  the  Chiana  has  been  drained 
and  brought  under  cultivation,  being 
now  one  of  the  most  productive  portions 
of  Italy. 

PTiianH  (ke-ftn'te),  a  district  in  Italy, 
l/iiicuii/i  near  giena>  where  what  is 

now  the  best-known  red  wine  of  Italy  is 


produced.  Chianti  wine  is  full  flavored 
and  astringent,  with  an  alcoholic  strength 
of  about  20  per  cent. 

Chian  Turpentine  (pk‘tntVnae  Tr 

resin  obtained  from  the  island  of  Chios 
(Scio),  yielded  by  Pistachia  Terehin- 
thus ,  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
islands  and  shores,  used  in  medicine. 
Called  also  Cyprus  turpentine. 
fiTiismac  (che-a'pas),  a  state  of  the 
XI  d£Jd,b  Mexican  Confederation,  area 
27,222  square  miles.  It  is  in  many 
parts  mountainous,  is  intersected  by  sev¬ 
eral  considerable  streams,  and  covered 
with  immense  forests.  They  are  rich  in 
minerals,  including  gold.  The  valleys 
are  fertile,  and  produce  much  maize, 
sugar,  cacao  and  cotton,  etc.  But  trade 
is  quite  undeveloped  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  roads.  The  capital  is  San  Cris¬ 
tobal.  In  this  state  are  the  famous 
mines  of  Palinque.  Pop.  363,607. 

Chiaramonte  <k  e  -  Vi;™"11'1*'  •  a 

town  of  Sicily,  prov¬ 
ince  Syracuse,  on  a  hill  in  a  highly-fer- 
tile  neighborhood.  Pop.  10,460. 

Chiari  (ke-a're),  a  town  of  N.  Italy, 
v'xij.axj.  province  of  and  14  miles  w. 
Brescia,  with  manufactures  of  silk. 
Pop.  4171. 

Chiaroscuro  rt°er^  k™ 

‘  clear-obscure  ’ ;  in  French,  clair-ob- 
scur),  in  painting,  the  distribution  of 
the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture.  A 
composition,  however  perfect  in  other 
respects,  becomes  a  picture  only  by 
means  of  the  chiaroscuro  which  gives 
faithfulness  to  the  representation,  and 
therefore  is  of  the  highest  importance 
for  the  painter.  The  drawing  of  a  piece 
may  be  perfectly  correct,  the  coloring 
may  be  brilliant  and  true,  and  yet  the 
whole  picture  remain  cold  and  hard.  By 
the  chiaroscuro  objects  are  made  to  ad¬ 
vance  or  recede  from  the  eye,  produce 
a  mutual  effect,  and  form  a  united  and 
beautiful  whole. 

Chiastolite  alum  in!' 

um,  having  crystals  arranged  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
is  a  four-sided  prism,  whose  bases  are 
rhombs  differing  little  from  squares,  but 
each  crystal,  when  viewed  at  its  extremi¬ 
ties  or  on  a  transverse  section,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  composed  of  two  very  different  sub¬ 
stances,  and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  black  prism  passing  longitudinally 
through  the  axis  of  another  prism  which 
is  whitish. 

Chiavari  fkif 'v4:rS>  ’  ®  seaport  town, 
Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Genoa,  23  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Genoa,  in 


Chiavenna 


Chicago 


a  district  productive  of  wines,  olives  and 
silk.  Pop.  10,397. 

flVnavpnrm  ( ke-a-ven'na ) ,  a  town  of 

Lmavenna  Italy>  province  of  Son. 

drio,  Lombardy,  38  miles  N.  n.  w.  of 
Bergamo.  It  lies  in  a  valley  in  the 
midst  of  magnificent  scenery  on  the  road 
to  the  Splugen  Pass,  and  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  transit  trade.  Pop.  3211. 

Cllibchauns  (chib'chftn?).,  a  nation 
of  semicivilized  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  formerly  occupied  the  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Magdelena 
River,  S.  America,  while  branches  ex¬ 
tended  widely  through  the  area  of  the 
present  state  of  Colombia.  They  are  of 
interest  for  their  abundant  and  striking 
archaeological  relics.  These  include  neatly 
built  small  stone  temples,  large  carved 
images,  rock  paintings  and  carvings  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals  and  various 
others.  Their  burial  places  contain  gold 
and  silver  ornaments  in  considerable 
quantity,  $50,000  worth  of  gold  being 
found  in  a  single  mound.  Their  gold 
vases  surpass  in  beauty  of  form  any 
found  elsewhere  in  America. 
Chibonnue  (shi'bok),  a  Turkish  pipe 

v/Ili  UU  U.C  with  a  long  stem< 

ryhipq  (che'ka),  a  red  coloring  matter 
Indians  on  the  up¬ 
per  parts  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
Negro  prepare  from  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  native  to  that  region  called  Big - 
nonia  Ghica,  and  with  which  they  paint 
their  skin,  in  order  to  be  better  able 
to  resist  the  rays  of  the  sun.  See 
Bignonia. 

Chica  (che'ka),  a  kind  of  beer  made 
vui-luo,  from  majze?  in  general  use  in 

Chile,  Peru,  and  elsewhere  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  South  America.  The 
usual  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  steep 
the  maize  till  it  begins  to  grow,  when 
it  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The 
malt  thus  prepared  is  then  ground, 
mixed  with  warm  water,  and  left  to 
ferment.  The  beer,  when  ready,  has  a 
dark-yellow  color,  and  a  pleasant  and 
somewhat  bitter  and  sour  taste,  and  is 
very  intoxicating.  Sometimes  the  In¬ 
dians,  instead  of  grinding  the  malt,  chew 
it,  and  this  variety  of  the  liquor  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  best.  It  is  the  national 
drink  of  the  Indians,  and  consumed  by 
them  in  great  quantities.  Pito  and  poso 
are  other  names  for  it. 

PTrina /-xVI  a  or  Chikakol  (chik'a- 

onicacoie,  kor)>  a  town  of  India?  in 

the  Ganjam  district,  Madras  Presidency, 
567  miles  n.  e.  of  Madras,  notable  for 
its  fine  muslin  manufactures.  Pop. 
18,196. 

Chicago  (shi-ka'go),  a  city  of  Illi- 
laui/agu  nois,  gecon(j  largest  in 


the  United  States,  is  seated  on  the 
southwest  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
on  both  sides  of  Chicago  River.  It 
stands  on  a  level  plain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  fertile  country.  The  Chicago  River 
and  its  two  branches  separate  the  city 
into  three  unequal  divisions,  known  as 
the  North,  the  South  and  the  West,  con¬ 
nected  by  numerous  bridges  and  three 
tunnels  under  the  river.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  angles, 
many  of  them  being  adorned  by  rows  of 
fine  forest  trees.  The  city  measures 
2 6y2  miles  in  extreme  length  along  the 
lake  and  from  6  to  14  in  breadth.  Of 
this  the  business  center  occupies  less 
than  a  mile  square.  It  contains  most  of 
the  railroad  stations,  the  post-office, 
court-house,  art-institute,  theaters,  banks, 
principal  hotels  and  stores,  etc.  The 
site  of  the  city  was  originally  unhealthy 
from  its  lowness,  but  a  large  portion  of 
it  has  been  artificially  heightened  (even 
while  occupied  by  buildings)  by  8  or 
10  feet.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are 
the  new  city-hall  and  court-house,  the 
custom-house  and  post-office  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  a  uni¬ 
versity,  which  of  recent  years  has  had 
a  great  growth,  and  a  large  number  of 
high-class  colleges  and  seminaries.  To 
supply  the  town  with  water  four  tunnels 
have  been  constructed  which  extend  from 
two  to  four  miles  under  Lake  Michigan, 
and  convey  the  pure  water  of  the  lake 
into  the  town,  where  it  is  pumped  up  to 
a  height  of  160  feet  and  distributed. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  artesian 
wells.  From  its  position  at  the  head  of 
the  great  chain  of  the  American  lakes, 
and  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  rail¬ 
roads  communicating  with  all  parts  of 
the  Union,  Chicago  has  always  been  more 
a  commercial  than  a  manufacturing  city. 
There  are  extensive  docks,  basins,  and 
other  accommodation  for  shipping.  The 
industries  embrace  iron-founding,  brew¬ 
ing,  distilling,  leather,  hats,  sugar,  to¬ 
bacco,  agricultural  implements,  steam- 
engines,  boots  and  shoes.  In  commerce 
Chicago  is  second  only  to  New  York. 
It  has  an  enormous  trade  in  pork-pack: 
ing,  and  is  the  greatest  market  for  grain 
and  timber  in  America.  Other  articles 
for  which  it  is  a  center  of  trade  are 
flour,  provisions,  wool,  hides  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  It  is  practically  the  transportation 
center  of  the  continent,  over  100,000 
miles  of  railroad  centering  here,  while 
the  great  lakes  afford  a  splendid  channel 
for  inland  navigation.  The  great  feature 
of  the  business  of  Chicago  is  its  enor¬ 
mous  dealings  in  foodstuffs.  The  Union 
Stock  Yards,  in  the  s.  w.  section  of  the 
city,  are  the  largest  in  the  world,  cov- 
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ering  over  400  acres  of  area  and  having 
accommodations  for  75,000  cattle,  300,- 
000  hogs,  80,000  sheep  and  6000  horses. 
Immense  quantities  of  meat  are  shipped 
from  this  point  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  those  of  dressed  beef  alone 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  1,000,- 
000,000  pounds.  Here  is  also  the  great¬ 
est  grain  market  in  the  world,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  total  supply  of  grain  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  eight  leading  grain  markets 
of  the  country  being  handled  here.  Chi¬ 
cago  was  the  pioneer  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  lofty  steel-frame  business 
buildings  now  so  common  and  known 
as  ‘  sky-scrapers.’  The  Masonic  Tem¬ 
ple,  one  of  the  early  examples  of  these, 
is  22  stories  high  and  can  accommodate 
5000  occupants.  There  is  a  magnificent 
park  system,  embracing  a  considerable 
number  of  parks  circling  round  the  city 
from  the  lake  and  connected  by  parked 
boulevards  26  miles  long.  It  is  in  con¬ 
templation  to  add  to  these  by  a  number 
of  diagonal  boulevards  traversing  the 
city  outward  from  its  business  center. 
To  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
water  supply  by  the  sewage  of  a  city 
of  so  great  extent  if  poured  into  the 
lake,  a  great  drainage  canal  has  been 
constructed  from  the  Chicago  River  to 
Joliet  on  the  Desplaines  River,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  30  miles.  This  has  a  minimum 
depth  of  22  feet  and  for  10  miles  is  200 
feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep.  By  its  aid 
the  sewage,  diluted  with  lake  water,  is 
conveyed  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
canal  may  ultimately  be  used  as  a  ship¬ 
ping  route  from  Lake  Michigan  to  New 
Orleans. 

Chicago  has  many  public  buildings 
noteworthy  for  architectural  beauty, 
among  them  the  Art  Institute,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  and  the  Newberry  Library, 
while  the  Auditorium  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  appointed  public  halls  in 
the  country.  The  Field  Columbian  Muse¬ 
um  has  a  large  and  admirable  collection 
in  biology  and  archaeology.  The  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  has  a  library  of  500,000 
volumes  and  5700  enrolled  students. 
Connected  with  it  is  the  Yerkes  Observa¬ 
tory  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  with 
the  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world. 

Before  1831  Chicago  was  a  mere  ham¬ 
let  surrounding  a  military  station.  Its 
charter  is  dated  March  4,  1837,  its  popu¬ 
lation  being  then  4170,  but  since  then  it 
has  advanced  at  an  altogether  extraor¬ 
dinary  rate.  On  October  9,  1871,  a  great 
fire  occurred  which  burned  down  a  vast 
number  of  houses  and  rendered  about 
150,000  persons  homeless  and  destitute, 
the  total  money  loss  being  estimated  at 
$190,000,000.  But  the  energy  of  its  in¬ 


habitants  and  its  favorable  situation  en¬ 
abled  it  to  recover  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  In  1880  its  population  was  503,- 
185 ;  by  the  end  of  1887  it  had  increased 
to  nearly  800,000.  In  the  census  of  1890 
it  was  1,099,850 ;  in  1900,  1,698,575 ; 
and  in  1910,  2,185,283.  The  World’s 
Columbian  Exhibition  was  held  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1892-1893.  It  celebrated  Colum¬ 
bus’  discovery  of  America,  occupying  a 
site  of  633  acres,  of  which  one  building 
covered  30%  acres.  The  buildings  were 
of  rare  architectural  beauty,  the  grounds 
made  very  handsome,  and  the  display  of 
exhibits  was  remarkably  fine.  The  Field 
Columbian  Museum  occupies  one  of  its 
edifices. 


Chicago  Heights, 


a  city  of  Cook 
Co.,  Illinois,  28 
miles  s.  of  Chicago.  It  has  important 
manufacturing  industries.  Pop.  14,525. 
(Thinao’n  University  of.  An  insti- 

11  tution  under  this  title  was 

chartered  in  Chicago  in  1857,  but  met 
with  financial  difficulties,  under  which  it 
succumbed  in  1886.  In  1888  a  second 
effort  was  made  to  provide  that  city  with 
a  university,  this  leading  to  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  $1,000,000.  A  site  was  chosen 
between  Washington  and  Jackson  Parks 
and  the  university  was  incorporated  in 
1890,  Professor  William  Harper  being 
chosen  for  its  president.  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  who  had  aided  in  the  first 
subscription,  afterwards  added  largely  to 
his  gifts,  which,  positive  and  conditional, 
aggregated  by  1910  nearly  $25,000,000. 
The  institution  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  being  one  of  the  best  endowed 
in  the  country,  its  productive  funds 
amounting  to  about  $16,000,000.  It  had 
in  1912,  354  professors  and  instructors 
and  nearly  6500  students,  with  a  library 
of  about  350,000  volumes.  One  of  its 
important  adjuncts  is  the  Yerkes  Observ¬ 
atory,  at  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin,  the 
telescope  of  which  has  the  largest  object 
glass  in  the  world. 

f!Tvir>'h'pc‘!-Pv  an  episcopal  and  munic- 

^nicii  esxer,  ipal  city<  and  until  1885 

a  parliamentary  borough  of  Eflgland, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  country 
of  Sussex,  well  built,  with  wide  streets. 
Its  old  wall,  still  in  good  preserva¬ 
tion  and  lined  with  lofty  elms,  gives 
it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
principal  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  an 
ancient  Gothic  structure  with  a  most 
graceful  spire.  Chichester  takes  its 
name  (Cissaceaster)  from  the  South 
Saxon  king  Cissa,  who  rebuilt  it.  Pop. 
12,594. 

PRioVarlAP  (chik'a-de),  the  popular 
V^IIlLKclUCC  name  in  America  0f  the 

black-cap  titmouse  ( Parus  atricapillus) 


Chickahominy 


Chickasaw  Indians 


and  other  allied  species,  being  derived 
from  their  note. 

dnVkahftm'inv  a  river  in  Vir- 
^niGKdnoin  my ,  ginia>  rising  about 

20  miles  n.  w.  of  Richmond,  flowing  s.  E. 
till  it  joins  the  James  River.  Near  this 
river  important  battles  took  place  during 
the  Civil  war. 

Chickamauga  £ 

the  Tennessee  River,  State  of  Tennessee, 
where  a  battle  took  place  September  19- 
20,  1863,  between  the  Federal  troops 
under  Rosecrans  and  the  Confederates 
under  Bragg  and  Longstreet,  the  latter 
gaining  an  important  victory. 


Chickasaw  Indians  <ac 

American  Indians  of  the  Appalachian 
nation.  In  1833  they  gave  up  to  the 
United  States  the  last  of  their  lands 
south  of  the  Tennessee  River,  receiving 
as  compensation  a  money  indemnity  and 
new  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Red 
River,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
Chickasaws  number  about  8000.  They 
have  made  considerable  advances  to¬ 
wards  civilization,  have  a  senate,  house 
of  representatives,  and  more  than  a 
million  dollars  in  deposit  with  the  Union 
government. 
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